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XIX   PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  ON  THE  WATERFRONT 


First  Experience  Working  on  the  Waterfront  it 

Shearer:   I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  your  working  on  the  waterfront.  You  had 
been  broadcasting  and  writing  about  labor  and  longshoring  for 
years? 

Roger:    When  I  started  writing  and  broadcasting  I  dealt  mostly  with  the 

war  against  fascism  and  Nazism  and  Japanese  imperialism.   But  I'd 
always  been  interested  in  trade  unionism—way  back  since  I  was  a 
kid.   I  concentrated  on  writing  about  trade  unions  after  the  war 
ended  in  mid- 1945.   I  spoke  about  San  Francisco  union  history, 
especially  about  the  ILWU.   San  Francisco  was  a  magnet  for  a 
variety  of  remarkable  people  who  often  worked  as  longshoremen. 
Jack  London  was  one  example.   I  wrote  about  the  ILWU  and  about 
the  ordeals  of  Harry  Bridges.   I  wrote  radio  programs,  and  I 
designed  a  TV  program  for  the  Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt  defense. 

I  thought  often  about  the  fact  that  I  wrote  about  these 
people  and  their  history  and  ideology,  but  I  knew  almost  nothing 
about  the  actual  work  they  did.   Intellectuals  who  work  for 
unions  seldom  have  experience  on  the  jobs.   I  want  to  make  it 
clear:  I  did  not  go  to  the  waterfront  because  of  intellectual 
curiosity;  it  was  a  case  of  economic  necessity. 

I  already  was  back  on  the  air.  A  committee  had  been  formed 
in  1953  to  try  to  keep  me  going  at  KROW,  a  small  station  in 
Oakland.   I  also  got  married.  My  wife  then,  Hazel,  had  two 
children.   I  had  two  children.   I  made  odds  and  ends  of  money 
writing  and  speaking,  but  I  needed  a  steady  income.  I  knew  the 
founders  and  leaders  of  the  union,  but  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
working  rank  and  file.  I'd  heard  old-time  unionists,  Bridges  and 
others  like  him,  make  the  point  that  only  those  who  come  from  the 
ranks  should  be  allowed  to  run  for  leadership.   I  was  a  hired 
hand.   Bridges  would  refer  to  me  and  others  as  "college  kids." 
There  was  a  certain  contempt  for  the  hired  hands  plus  a  distinct 
anti-intellectualism-- 
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Shearer:   You  mean  the  office  hired  hands? 

Roger:    Not  if  they  were  typists,  because  they  worked.   I  mean  research 
directors  and  writers  of  contracts,  lawyers,  editors.   The 
conflict  between  union  leadership  and  intellectuals  is  an  old 
one,  yet  most  union  leaders  needed  to  use  skilled,  educated 
people  as  long  as  the  leaders  were  in  control.   In  effect,  I 
heard  it  again  and  again:  make  damn  sure  the  intellectual  hired 
hands  don't  monkey  around  with  making  policy.   It's  a  pipe  dream 
if  you  think  people  who  are  working  for  you  and  have  ideas  won't 
have  influence  in  making  policy.  "I'm  giving  you  a  kind  of 
overview  of  a  set  of  attitudes.   Bridges  was  always  aware  that 
Goldblatt  had  a  master's  degree  in  economics  at  Berkeley. 
Goldblatt  took  a  job  in  a  warehouse  for  a  short  time  so  he  could 
say  he  came  up  from  the  ranks.   He  knew  about  rank-and-f ile 
workers.   His  father  was  a  skilled  cabinet  maker. 


Working  with  the  Ranks 


Roger:    So  I  went  to  work  on  a  job  totally  different  from  any  I'd  ever 

experienced.   I  also  carried  a  lot  of  background  baggage.   I  was 
impressed  by  the  program  that  the  union  represented. 
Politically.   Socially.   Economically.   Ideologically.   The 
elimination  of  racism  within  the  union.   Rank-and-f ile  democracy. 
I  was  so  impressed  that  I  assumed  that  wherever  I'd  go  in  this 
strange  world  called  the  waterfront,  I  would  meet  people  who 
would  understand  what  I'd  been  writing  about  all  those  years. 
J.R.  Robertson,  vice  president  for  organization  at  the  ILWU,  gave 
my  name  to  the  ship  clerks'  dispatcher.   In  the  dark  of  the  next 
morning  I  went  to  the  hiring  hall  next  to  the  old  ferry  building 
on  San  Francisco's  Embarcadero. 

I  was  excited.   I  was  scared.   I  didn't  know  if  I  could  do 
the  work.   I  was  intimidated  and  exhilarated  too  by  the  adventure 
of  going  into  an  area  I'd  never  been.   I  had  seldom  worked  where 
I  had  to  follow  orders;  usually  I  had  some  kind  of  control  over 
what  I  did.   Even  if  I  was  writing  for  a  union,  I  controlled  the 
words.   I  knew  a  variety  of  fields.   I  was  good  at  radio 
techniques.  Acting.  Writing.  Over  many  years  I  could  sell  my 
intellectual  talents.   But  I  didn't  know  how  to  count  bales  of 
cotton.   This  experience  started  out  with  trepidation. 

Shearer:   What  was  your  first  assignment? 

Roger:    First  I  went  to  the  hiring  hall.   I'd  never  been  there  except  as 
a  visitor.   It's  one  thing  if  you  edit  the  paper  or  talk  on 
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radio.   The  men  in  the  hiring  hall  hear  you're  there.   They  say 

hello,  they  talk.  But  now  I  was  looking  for  a  job  and  they're 

waiting  for  a  job.  None  of  us  extra  men  are  union  members.   It 

was  very  awkward.  We  were  competing  for  a  job. 

Shearer:  Were  you  not  a  member  of  the  union?  If  you  have  worked  in  the 
head  office — 

Roger:    No.   You  can't  just  become  a  member  of  the  union.  The  local 

union  is  totally  independent.   The  international  officers  can't 
make  you  a  member  of  a  union.  You  have  to  go  through  local 
channels,  including  certain  years  of  work.   You  have  to  know  the 
work  and  take  tests,  which  I  did,  showing  I  was  able  to  do  this 
job.  And  you  have  to  be  in  line,  with  many  men  ahead  of  you. 
You  can't  just  waltz  in  and  apply  to  become  a  member.   Think  of 
it  this  way:  to  be  a  member  of  a  union  in  which  you  are 
guaranteed  a  job  is  so  desirable,  that  people  break  down  doors  to 
get  that  kind  of  job. 

Now,  here's  a  slight  diversion,  to  make  my  point.   I 
remember  a  black  guy  who  was  a  warehouseman.   He  spoke  with  a 
deep  Mississippi  accent.   He'd  never  in  his  life  been  out  of  the 
South  until  he  came  directly  to  San  Francisco  in  the  early 
forties  to  work  in  the  wartime  shipyards.   He  told  everyone  he'd 
been  a  taxi  driver  in  New  York- -but  we  could  tell  he'd  never  been 
in  New  York.   On  the  waterfront  he  was  known  by  only  one  name: 
"New  York"  (pronounced  Noo  Yawk) .  We  never  knew  his  real  name. 
We  loved  to  hear  his  stories.   Remember  he's  a  warehouseman,  not 
a  longshoreman,  and  here's  his  story. 

He  said  one  day,  with  a  delicious  grin  on  his  face, 
"Sometimes  I  go  down  to  the  Fillmore  and  I  put  on  my  stevedore's 
white  cap  and  black  jeans  and  hickory  shirt—what  longshoremen's 
s' posed  to  wear."   (The  Fillmore  is  predominantly  a  black 
neighborhood.)   "Then  I  get  myself  a  longshoremen's  hook  and  put 
it  in  my  back  pocket  and  walk  real  slow  down  the  street. 
Everybody  look  at  me  ar.-i  say,  'Oh  boy,  he's  a  stevedore.1"  He 
said,  "I  never  told  them  I  wasn't.   I  could  borrow  money  from  the 
Morris  Plan,  I  could  get  anything  I  want  because  a  man  in  the 
longshore  union  was  considered  A-number-one  in  the  Fillmore." 
"Noo  Yawk's"  little  tale  taught  me  more  than  if  I  read  a  hundred 
books  by  sociologists.   [laughs] 

I  mentioned  being  in  the  hiring  hall  looking  for  a  job  as  an 
"extra  man."  In  the  hiring  hall  the  dispatcher  was  the  king  who 
gave  jobs  to  people  he  knew.  A  full  member  of  the  union  could 
choose  his  job.  When  I  finally  became  a  member  of  the  union  I 
was  able  to  walk  in,  look  at  a  board  with  all  the  available  jobs 
and  pick  the  one  I  liked.   But  if  you're  a  casual  extra  man,  and 
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as  ignorant  as  I  was,  it  was  another  kettle  of  fish.   In  the 
hall,  I  was  competing  with  people  who  rarely  knew  about  trade 
unionism  or  knew  anything  about  the  union's  ideology. 

I  didn't  get  a  job  the  first  few  days  after  I  introduced 
myself  to  the  dispatcher,  a  man  named  Roach.   It  was  summertime, 
and  he  made  sure  to  give  all  extra  jobs  to  football  players  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  San  Francisco.   I  discovered  soon  that 
I'd  already  been  given  the  kiss-off  by  some  of  the  right-wing 
leadership  in  the  longshore  local.  This  dispatcher  had  no 
interest  in  giving  a  job  to  a  guy  considered  a  "Bridges  man." 
What  irony.   I'd  lost  the  radio  job  because  I  was  loyally 
attached  to  Bridges  and  now  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick  in  a 
union  hiring  hall  because  I'm  a  "Bridges  man." 

After  a  long  wait  I  finally  was  dispatched  to  a  job--I  was 
the  last  man  sitting  in  the  hiring  hall.  The  first  time  I  went 
out  to  a  job  on  the  docks  I  had  what  the  Norwegians  called  blue 
eyes.  They  say  about  a  kid  who  first  gets  on  a  ship  as  a  cabin 
boy,  "He  has  blue  eyes,"  an  innocent  babe,  learning  to  be  a 
sailor.  Now  I  realize  I  was  like  a  green  kid  with  blue  eyes. 

I  had  never  met  many  people  with  so  few  interests.  All  they 
talked  about  was  yesterday's  TV  sitcoms,  the  job,  and  sports.   I 
learned  to  join  them  on  that  too.   I  always  thought  there's  no 
foul  word  that  I  didn't  know,  but  I'd  never  heard  certain  words 
used  as  often  and  as  skillfully  as  on  the  waterfront.   The  "F" 
word,  which  reached  its  zenith  during  World  War  II,  found  new 
life  on  the  docks  with  every  possible  use:  Noun.   Pronoun.   Verb. 
Adverb  and,  above  all,  the  adjective. 

I  remember  what  a  longshoreman  said  when  he  discovered  I  was 
the  man  he  listened  to  on  the  radio.   He  said,  "Your  trouble  is 
you  get  too  involved  in  the  inter- fucking-national  situation." 
Boy,  that's  it.   The  word  acts  as  a  hyphen.   No  wonder  I  loved 
the  waterfront. 


Getting  Acclimated  on  the  Docks 


Roger:    After  a  couple  days  waiting  I  was  told  to  go  to  Pier  50,  south  of 
the  Ferry  Building  and  go  to  "receiving  and  delivery."  That  is, 
after  cargo  has  been  discharged  from  the  ship  and  placed  on  the 
dock  the  clerk  finds  the  proper  item  and  delivers  the  cargo  to 
the  consignee.   Usually,  a  truck  driver  brings  the  papers,  and 
the  clerk  makes  sure  it  is  delivered  and  signed  for.  You  learn 
to  read  the  papers—the  bills  of  lading,  the  manifests,  the 
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"mark" --the  word  or  symbol  or  logo  that  identifies  the  owner,  the 
consignee.   But  I  knew  nothing.   It  was  complicated  but  you  learn 
to  do  the  right  thing.  You  learn  how  to  count  cases  and  even 
whole  loads  of  cases  even  if  you  can't  see  them  all.   I  became 
very  good  at  that. 

The  trouble  with  the  waterfront,  I  discovered,  is  there  was 
no  schooling,  no  education,  nobody  to  take  you  aside  and  explains 
the  ways  of  doing  things.  You  learn  by  doing.   Sometimes  someone 
will  offer  a  hand.   I'm  thinking  of  a  man — I  didn't  know  his 
name—but  I'll  always  remember  him,  and  that's  nearly  forty  years 
ago.   The  first  time  I  went  out  on  a  job,  I  looked  clearly 
confused.   Even  while  he  was  doing  his  own  work,  this  man  showed 
me  how  to  read  identifying  marks,  how  to  chalk  up  cargo  when  it 
was  received  for  loading  on  the  ship.  You  write  the  name  of  the 
ship,  the  port  of  delivery,  the  amount,  the  tag  number,  all  of 
this.   I  was  very  grateful  to  this  man. 

Another  time  I  was  on  the  pier,  underneath  the  cargo  hook, 
receiving  cargo  off  the  ship.  As  the  loads  come  down  I'm 
supposed  to  mark  cases  for  different  areas  on  the  pier.   This  was 
canned  pineapple  from  Hawaii  that  was  what  they  called  "hand- 
jived"  --placed  by  hand  on  loading  boards  that  were  then  attached 
to  the  hook  in  the  hold  and  lifted  and  swung  over  to  the  pier. 
This  was  long  before  containers  which  changed  the  nature  of  the 
dock  work. 


Manual  Cargo  Handling 


Roger:    When  I  first  got  there,  loads  were  moved  on  a  type  of  pallet 

board  or  a  landing  board.   The  clerk  had  to  read  the  marks  and 
chalk  the  boxes  and  send  them  to  a  location  in  the  cargo  shed.   I 
was  assigned  "hatch  number  two  aft."  Hell,  I  didn't  even  know 
where  number  two  aft  was  and  was  embarrassed  to  ask.   I  could  see 
there  are  three  hatches  in  the  front  of  the  ship  and  aft  is  back 
of  forward.   I  found  the  spot  and  said  to  a  longshoreman  there, 
"Okay,  in  this  number  two  aft?"  He  gave  me  a  weird  look. 

Next  to  me  is  a  man  whose  name  and  face  I  will  never  forget. 
An  Italian  name.   So  I  said,  with  a  smile,  "Hey,  would  you  tell 
me  what  I'm  supposed  to  do?"  He  said,  "If  you  can't  figure  it 
out,  too  damn  bad,"  and  turned  away.   To  him  I'm  an  interloper. 
To  the  man  who  had  helped  me  I  was  a  guy  who  needed  help.   I 
never  forgot  the  guy  who  said  "too  damn  bad."  Later,  we  became 
friends  and  years  after  I  told  him,  "I've  never  forgotten  what 
you  said  the  first  time  I  asked  for  help."  He  said,  "Did  I  do 
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that?   I  didn't  realize  I  would  ever  do  a  thing  like  that."  I 
said,  "But  you  did." 

Isn't  it  strange  to  remember  a  tiny  event  like  that?  So  I 
watched  what  others  did.   I  made  some  mistakes  that  were 
unbelievably  crazy  or  funny,  but  I  learned. 

Shearer:   Did  you  do  anything  to  jeopardize  cargo  or  men? 

Roger:    No.   I  was  Jeopardized  several  times  because  I  didn't  have  the 

experience  to  get  out  of  the  way.   I  didn't  know  how  fast  a  load 
can  come  down.  A  good  winch  driver  can  make  a  load  go  down  at 
high  speed  and  stop  within  a  few  inches  of  the  deck  itself. 
Worse  than  that  I  didn't  realize  how  far  loads  can  swing.  When 
the  load  swings  away  from  you,  it's  going  to  swing  back  at  you. 
Heavy  swinging  loads  have  killed  many  men.  You  learn  pretty  soon 
to  listen  for  the  sound  of  forklifts.   They  go  pop-pop-pop.   I 
went  to  one  place  where  they  used  electric  jitneys—deadly 
silent.  As  you  learn  the  job  you  get  a  feeling  about  what's  in 
back  of  you.   Instinct  does  a  lot  for  you.   Using  your  eyes  does 
even  more.   Being  a  bit  chicken-hearted  does  a  lot  to  protect 
you.  When  it  comes  to  safety,  people  will  protect  each  other.  A 
guy  will  yell  "watch  the  game."  Or  he  might  look  at  you  and  put 
one  finger  to  his  eye- -a  pantomime  that  means  "watch  the  game." 

Shearer:   The  game? 

Roger:    Which  means  look  around,  or  back  of  you.  A  man  will  come  by  and 
put  his  hands  in  front  of  you  as  if  to  say- -now  you  learned 
another  thing.   I  learned  about  another  world.   If  something  is 
moving  fast,  get  out  of  the  way.   If  it's  slow,  the  best  way  to 
control  your  relationship  to  a  moving  thing  is  to  put  your  hand 
on  it.   In  other  words,  if  a  forklift  is  moving  slowly  with  a 
load,  if  you  put  your  hand  on  it  the  driver  will  see  you,  and 
you'll  know  how  fast  it's  moving.   I  learned  a  lot  by  the  touch 
of  my  palms.   I  learned  certain  things  which  were  very  good  for 
me.   I  started  wanting  to  help  others.  Most  of  the  fellows  were 
very  good  about  helping  each  other.   I  also  remembered  that  first 
taste  of  being  a  stranger. 


Learning  the  Hard  Way 


Roger:    I  did  make  one  error  at  the  very  beginning.   I  was  a  hatch-clerk 
on  a  Matson  ship.  Most  of  them  went  to  Hawaii  and  return.  When 
you  learn  what  cargo  goes  into  those  ships,  you  become  aware  of 
the  power  that  the  people  who  control  shipping  have  on  the 
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Hawaiian  islands.   That  means  Matson.   Everything  has  to  be 
shipped.   They  ship  a  lot  of  stuff  that  people  could  grow 
themselves  in  Hawaii. 

Shearer:  Why  do  you  suppose — 

Roger:    Because  certain  monopolies  set  it  up.   Certain  chain  stores  like 
Safeway  want  to  get  Safeway  stuff  over  there  and  want  their 
particular  brand.   Outfits  like  that  will  make  sure  that  nobody 
grows  that  stuff  over  there.   In  Hawaii  that  land  was  originally 
used  only  for  sugar.   They're  not  going  to  use  land  to  grow 
tomatoes  when  they  can  get  green  ones  here  for  cheap  and  ripen 
them  in  warehouses  there.   They  all  depend  on  a  lifeline.   That's 
why  longshoremen—on  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland—had  a 
certain  kind  of  extra  strength.   It's  a  two-way  street. 

I  had  charge  of  a  longshore  gang,  hand- jiving  cases  of 
Libby's  canned  goods  onto  loading  boards.   The  men  go  down  the 
line  and  know  how  to  set  the  cases  so  when  the  board  is  winched 
up  and  over  and  then  down  into  the  hold  the  cargo  won't  slip. 
There  was  one  long  line  of  Libby  products.   Let's  say  canned 
apricots.   They  don't  grow  apricots  in  Hawaii.   Parallel  to  that 
was  another  tier  of  the  same  Libby  apricots.   One  line  was  marked 
"Hono"— the  usual  logo  for  Honolulu.   The  next  line  was  for  Hilo. 
The  lines  of  cases  were  about  three  feet  apart.   I,  being  master 
of  all  I  survey,  just  told  the  guys  to  load  a  line  marked  "Hono." 
Half-way  through  I  realized  they  had  divided  themselves  so  one 
group  was  taking  the  stuff  for  Honolulu  and  the  other  group  was 
throwing  Hilo  cases  on  the  same  boards.   Remember,  the  clerk's 
job  is  to  make  sure  the  right  cases  gets  into  the  right  place  in 
the  hatch. 

I  suddenly  woke  to  the  fact  that  "Hilo"  and  "Hono"  cases 
were  snuggled  neatly  on  the  same  loading  boards.   I  can  still 
remember  the  wave  of  nausea  that  came  with  this  discovery.   I 
yelled,  "Wait!"  and  ran  up  to  the  gang  boss  and  said,  "Jesus! 
Something  awful  is  happening."  I  gave  him  the  facts,  and  he 
yells  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  "The  internationally  known  radio 
commentator  has  just  made  a  big  booboo."   [laughs] 

Everybody  in  the  dock  heard  this  and  I  could  hear  them 
laughing.   I  was  red- faced,  but  I  agreed.   The  walking  boss  came 
over  and  said,  "Oh  boy,  Roger,  did  you  fuck  up?"  I  said,  "That's 
right."  But  they  treated  me  well,  which  meant  they  liked  me. 
So,  they  climbed  down  into  the  hold.  When  they  got  the  proper 
number  of  Hilo  cases  out,  we  continued.   These  experiences  happen 
when  you  have  to  learn  on  your  own  on  the  job. 
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Getting  on  the  "B"  List 

Shearer:   How  did  you  get  to  the  point  where  you  were  regularly  hired  or 
got  Jobs? 

H 

Roger:    It  was  a  long  process.   It  took  a  couple  of  years.  A  year  of 
coming  in  as  an  extra.  At  a  certain  point  when  I  had  enough 
experience--about  two  years  later--!  got  on  what's  called  the  "B 
List."  To  be  on  the  list  you  had  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
experience,  and  a  number  of  the  employer's  people  had  to  know 
your  work  so  they  could  agree  to  recommend  you.  You  had  to  show 
yourself  to  be  a  competent  worker.   I  was  plenty  competent.   I 
decided,  if  I'm  going  to  work,  I  damn  well  better  do  the  best  job 
possible.   The  worst  part  about  working  is  sometimes  it's  a  lousy 
way  to  make  a  living.  The  waterfront  is  rarely  boring  because  of 
different  cargos  and  ships  and  crews  from  all  over  the  world. 
Enough  variety  to  nurture  your  imagination. 

After  you  apply  to  get  on  the  B  List  you  have  to  take  an 
examination.   It's  controlled  by  both  the  union  and  the 
employers.   They  give  you  all  kinds  of  tricky  problems.   For 
example,  they'll  show  you  one  side  of  a  pallet  load  of  cases  and 
you  have  to  figure  out,  based  on  what  you  know  by  experience,  how 
many  cases  there  are  on  the  entire  pallet.   I  enjoyed  solving 
these  puzzles.   It's  amazing  how  you  try  to  be  very  good  at 
something  so  mundane.   It  became  a  matter  of  pride  to  do  it 
right.   You  learn  measurements,  for  example,  how  many  bales  of 
cotton  can  be  stowed  in  how  many  cubic  feet  in  a  hatch.  And  so 
forth. 

Finally  I  was  made  a  B-man,  along  with  about  twenty  other 
men—all  much  younger  than  I.  This  was  done  by  a  secret  ballot 
of  full-time  members  of  Ship  Clerks'  Local  34,  ILWU.   First  the 
A-men--the  fully  registered  men  choose  their  jobs.   The  B-men  are 
next  in  line,  and  go  out  in  the  low-man-out  system—men  with  the 
lowest  hours  go  out  first.  The  difference  was  an  A-man  had  a 
choice  of  jobs,  a  B-man  went  where  he's  told.   By  this  time  I  was 
no  longer  working  out  of  San  Francisco.  Within  a  few  weeks  I 
told  a  guy  whom  I'd  known  and  admired  for  years- -named  Mike 
Johnson- -about  my  job  problems  in  what  was  called  the  "Frisco 
Hall"  and  he  said,  "Get  the  hell  over  to  the  Oakland  side. 
They're  much  better  guys  there,  they're  more  liberal,  they  know 
who  you  are."  Mike  introduced  me  to  the  East  Bay  dispatcher  and 
work  got  better. 
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I  want  to  say  a  little  more  about  Mike  Johnson—one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  exciting  and  amusing  men  I've  ever  known. 
Mike  had  once  been  vice  president  of  the  International  Union.   He 
drank  himself  out  of  that  position.   Unlike  many  people  who  had 
been  what  union  folks  call  "pie  cards" — 

Shearer:   What's  that? 

Roger:    Union  members  who  live  off  jobs  working  for  the  union.   In  other 
words,  a  permanent  piece  of  the  pie.   He  went  back  to  the 
waterfront  to  become  a  working  ship  clerk.   He  was  one  of  the  few 
who  would  go  back  to  an  honest  job  and  not  try  to  look  for 
another  piece  of  pie.   He  became  the  best  ship  loading  supervisor 
on  the  night  board.  After  I  became  an  A-man  and  could  pick  my 
job,  I  remember  the  Oakland  dispatcher  would  just  tell  me  "Mike 
has  a  ship  at  Howard  Terminal"  and  that's  all  I  had  to  know.   I 
loved  working  with  Mike.   While  we  waited  after  midnight  lunch 
before  the  whistle  blew  to  start  working,  longshoremen  and  clerks 
would  gather  around  Mike  and  he  would  have  them  in  side-splitting 
laughter—usually  with  off-color  jokes  or  very  cogent  comments 
about  politics  and  the  state  of  the  world. 

By  the  way,  I  also  was  much  admired  by  a  lot  of  the  people 
on  the  waterfront  because  I  did  not  try  to  live  off  previous  jobs 
or  favors.   I  went  to  work,  and  they  admired  that,  and  they  told 
me  as  much.   I  became  aware  how  important  that  was  to  many  of  the 
men.   I  had  a  real  opportunity  to  learn  something  about  all  the 
people  I'd  been  writing  about  all  those  years.   Then  I  started 
getting  good  jobs  that  I  did  enjoy. 

Shearer:   So  you  were  fully  accepted? 

Roger:    I  was  fully  accepted  except  for  some  guys  who  seemed  a  little  in 
awe  of  me  because  of  my  background  and  radio  work.   But  when  they 
saw  that  I  knew  my  job  on  the  docks,  they  seemed  to  relax.   One 
of  the  most  important  things  a  longshoreman  can  say  about  another 
is,  "He  is  a  good  longshoreman."  That  means,  I  don't  care  what 
other  ways  he  screws  up,  when  it  comes  to  working,  he's  a  good 
man  to  work  with.   Longshoring,  when  it  was  mainly  manual  work, 
was  different  from  most  jobs  because  it  depended  intensely  on  how 
people  work  together.  Most  of  the  men  came  as  partners. 
Partners  become  part  of  a  gang.   If  one  partner  was  invited  to 
get  into  a  gang,  he  wouldn't  go  unless  his  buddy  came  with  him. 
If  one  was  sick  the  other  man  might  not  work.   It's  like  a  kind 
of  strange  marriage. 

Shearer:  Why  is  that? 
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Roger:    All  kinds  of  reasons,  from  how  they  work  together  to  maybe  the 
fact  that  they  both  came  from  Sicily  or  Sweden;  or  they're 
neighbors  and  can  drive  to  the  job  together;  or  they  share  the 
same  political  beliefs  or  prejudices.   There  are  many  factors. 
Gangs  fascinated  me.   I  made  a  study  of  gangs  for  a  while,  mostly 
by  listening  to  men  I  worked  with,  or  shmoozed  with  at  lunchtime, 
or  by  observing  the  kind  of  men  who  seem  to  have  certain  common 
interests.   I  wrote  a  paper  about  gangs  for  a  graduate  course  in 
sociology  at  Berkeley.  We  are  talking  about  gangs  that  did  hand 
work  and  had  to  be  close-knit  units,  before  containers  changed 
things  and  made  the  waterfront  a  lonely  place  to  work. 


The  Culture  of  Gangs  on  the  Waterfront 


Roger:    Most  gangs  have  unique  characteristics.  There  were  good  gangs 
and  bad  gangs.   Guys  who  work  well  together  eventually  stay 
together.   Other  guys  who  were  sloppy  on  the  job  like  to  work 
with  other  slobs.   Oh,  yes,  there  were  also  drunk  gangs. 
Everyone  on  maintenance  doses;  sip  all  day  to  keep  a  little  buzz 
going  but  never  look  drunk.   Even  the  gang  boss  might  maintain 
all  day  and  couldn't  get  mad  at  anybody  for  being  loaded  because 
he  was  one  of  them.   Problems  came  up  if  anybody  got  really 
drunk.  We  all  knew  it;  everyone  knows  everything  that  happens  on 
the  waterfront.   If  a  guy  got  in  bad  shape  his  buddies  would 
carry  him  under  the  coaming,  between  the  decks,  where  he  can't 
be  seen  and  sleep  it  off.   Somebody  would  have  to  carry  him— 
meaning  to  do  his  work. 

Shearer:  What  kind  of  repercussions  did  that  have?  What  about  management 
or  other  members  of  the  gang? 

Roger:    As  long  as  the  hook  is  moving  and  the  work  goes  on,  nobody  pays 
attention  to  what  else  is  happening.   If  it's  a  drinking 
gang—they're  not  all  drunk--but  a  drinker  knows  that  sooner  or 
later  someone  would  have  to  carry  him  or  he  would  have  to  carry 
somebody  else. 

There  were  two  gangs  I  knew  very  well.   It  was  run  by--I 
guess  I  can  mention  names  now—the  two  famous  Bignoni  brothers. 
They  were  always  elected  to  be  sergeants-at-arms  at  union 
meetings.   They  referred  to  themselves  as  Little  Dago  and  Big 
Dago—even  on  union  election  ballots.   Big  Dago's  gang  and  Little 
Dago's  gang.   One  of  those  gangs--!  can't  remember  which— was  a 
gambling  gang.   They  were  good  workers,  and  they  all  kept  the 
hook  moving,  but  by  eleven  in  the  morning  the  boss  would  take  all 
the  bets  and  hold  the  money.   One  of  the  fellows  would  cover  for 
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a  man  who  would  go  to  the  bookie  to  place  bets.  An  important 
part  of  their  waterfront  life  was  gambling.  At  lunch  hours 
they'd  be  shooting  and  betting  dice  games  or  a  card  game  called 
tonk.   Five-card  tonk  or  seven-card  tonk.   I  got  pretty  good  at 
that  because  it  went  fast- -win  money  fast  or  lose  money  fast.   So 
at  lunch  hour—ten  minutes  to  eat  your  sandwich—and  the  rest  of 
the  hour  to  play  tonk. 

Pinochle  was  the  big  deal  on  the  "front.   The  same  people 
played  together,  like  an  exclusive  club.   The  moment  they  went 
down  the  gangway  they'd  find  cases  on  a  pallet  board,  move  them 
with  a  forklift,  create  a  table  and  deal  the  cards  before  people 
sat  down. 

There  are  such  a  variety  of  gangs— from  the  mundane  to  the 
exotic.   There  were  a  few  known  as  "Red  gangs,"  whose  politics 
hung  out  like  a  bleeding  heart.  Many  were  Communists  and  some 
were  Trotskyites  or  other  offshoots  of  long-gone  radical  groups. 
All  of  them  passed  out  leaflets  and  other  literature—often  given 
to  attacking  the  union  officers  or  contracts  or  other  harangues 
on  the  road  to  a  brave  new  world. 

I  must  say  that  most  gangs  were  mixed  and  I  never  thought 
there  were  any  racial  or  nationalistic  aspects  in  most  cases. 
But  there  were  also  gangs  that  gathered  along  ethnic  or 
nationality  groups,  Slavs  of  one  kind  or  another,  Scandinavians, 
Latinos,  blacks,  and  even  one  group  of  several  gangs  that  all 
came  many  decades  ago  from  Malta. 

Shearer:   What  was  your  gang? 

Roger:    Ship  clerks  don't  belong  to  longshore  gangs  but  they  can  work 

with  a  different  gang  on  every  job.   One  of  the  best  things  about 
being  a  ship  clerk  is  the  variety  of  men  you  work  with: 
longshoremen  one  day,  teamsters  or  barge  men  or  warehousemen  the 
next.  You  work  outside  of  the  hatch,  rarely  in  the  hatch.   You 
receive  the  cargo  from  the  hatch  or,  if  you  are  in  charge  of 
loading,  you  tell  the  men  which  cargo  on  the  dock  goes  into  the 
hatch. 

Sometimes  you  are  asked  to  go  down  the  hatch  to  make  a  count 
or  divide  or  identify  cargo  in  the  hatch.   For  me,  I  was  scared 
of  going  down  those  steep  ladders.   You're  going  straight  down 
forty  or  fifty  feet,  maybe  more  in  newer  ships.   I  was  terrified 
the  super  would  order  me  down  the  hatch  to  identify  some  cargo. 
The  day  came  and  I  went  to  the  main  deck,  looked  down,  and 
thought  oh,  Christ,  I'll  never  make  it.   Then  they  said  it's  the 
one  deck  down  about  twenty  feet.   He  knew  I  was  scared,  but  he 
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showed  me  a  way  to  get  down  through  a  safety  hatch  where  you're 
surrounded  like  in  a  great  big  pipe. 


The  Challenges.  Benefits  and  Joys  of  Waterfront  Work 


Roger:    This  was  to  me  one  of  the  most  wonderful  times  in  my  life.   I'll 
never  forget  working  on  the  waterfront.   I  still  miss  it.   I 
still  dream  they'd  say,  how  would  you  like  to  go  back  for  a 
month?  I'd  go  right  now. 

Shearer:   What  is  it  you  particularly  miss? 

Roger:    Meeting  people  in  which  there's  no  challenge  to  what  you  say  or 

how  you  think,  just  meeting  people  with  whom  you  work.   For  me  it 
mattered  how  well  I  got  along  with  everybody.   I  had  only  one  or 
two  times  when  somebody  wanted  to  poke  me  in  the  mouth  for 
whatever  the  reason.   One  of  them  was  because  he  called  me  a 
dirty  Commie.   But,  I  knew  he  was  a  boozer  and  angry  all  the 
time. 

I'll  never  forget,  for  example,  one  day  I  was  working 
outdoors  and  reveling  in  the  experience.   It  was  a  warm  summer 
day  in  Alameda,  at  Encinal  Terminal.   Longshoremen  were 
palletizing  sacks  of  insecticide.   I  didn't  want  to  get  too  close 
to  the  cargo.   I  had  my  shirt  off  and  I  was  making  sure  the 
longshoremen  were  loading  pallets  with  the  right  cargo.   I  had  a 
magic  feeling.   Imagine,  making  a  living  with  my  shirt  off, 
standing  in  the  sun  and  I  don't  have  to  make  a  single  decision, 
just  do  things  right!   No  decision  making,  no  intellectual 
challenges;  making  a  living  out  here  in  the  sunshine.   It  was 
wonderful. 

Then  I  learned  something  else.  The  men  decided  not  to  work 
on  what  they  called  dangerous  cargo  unless  they  got  penalty  cargo 
pay.   I  told  them  this  is  the  cargo  and  if  they  have  a  gripe, 
talk  to  the  boss.  The  walking  boss  is  also  a  member  of  the 
union,  remember.   They  want  penalty  pay  which  means  an  extra, 
let's  say,  ten  cents  per  hour  to  handle  this  dangerous  cargo. 

Shearer:  What  is  your  responsibility? 

Roger:    If  I  saw  evidence  the  cargo  was  dangerous,  it  would  be  my 

responsibility  to  alert  management.   I  might  see  a  warning  sign 
on  the  cargo—a  skull  and  crossbones  or  different  color  codes  as 
to  the  kind  of  danger:  poison,  chemical,  flammable,  and  so  forth. 
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If  I,  for  example,  was  told  to  load  cargo  and  I  saw  it  was 
flammable  and  it  was  going  to  the  hatch,  I'd  stop  the  operation. 

In  this  job  the  gang  refused  to  work  some  powdery  sacks  and 
said  it  was  dangerous.   The  walking  boss  and  the  supervisor  came 
over  when  they  saw  the  loading  hook  hanging.   The  walker  said, 
"You  guys  are  right,"  and  he  ordered  someone  to  bring  safety 
masks  so  that  they  could  breathe.   But  these  guys  hated  working 
with  masks.   They  said,  "No  way.  This  is  penalty  cargo."   If  you 
work  with  masks  it's  no  longer  penalty  cargo,  because  wearing  the 
mask  takes  care  of  your  safety  and  health.   They  wouldn't  handle 
this  cargo  unless  they  got  paid  extra.  Management  was  in  a  hurry 
to  finish  the  loading  so  the  ship  could  sail,  and  agreed  to  extra 
pay.   They  gave  them  masks;  no  guy  wore  a  mask.   I  learned 
something  about  money  being  more  important  to  some  guys  than 
safety  and  health. 

Shearer:   You  said  when  you  came  for  the  first  time  to  the  hiring  hall  you 

were  not  given  a  job  because  you  were  considered  one  of  "Bridges "s 
men."  What  does  that  say  about  the  situation  in  the  union?  You 
mentioned  that  during  the  outset  of  the  Korean  War,  Bridges  lost  a 
resolution  and  a  conservative  group  had  assumed  control. 

Roger:    Yes.   But,  here's  a  sidelight.  A  conservative  group  won  a 

majority  of  the  offices  during  a  war  situation.  But  it  happened 
many  times,  without  any  crisis.  There  is  a  pendulum  effect. 
They  vote  for  right-wing  people  for  a  few  years  and  then  vote  for 
the  left-wingers  for  some  years.   But,  when  they  vote  for  a  large 
group—like  the  thirty-five  man  executive  board—amazingly,  it 
had  the  same  curve,  lower  at  left  and  right  and  a  large, 
uncommitted  center.  A  strange  balancing  effect  that  occurred 
every  year  for  decades. 

Getting  back  to  ray  early  experience  working  on  the 
waterfront,  I  mentioned  I  had  "blue  eyes."  I'd  always  assumed 
ILWU  members  at  least  agreed  with  the  union's  official 
commitments  to  oppose  race  baiting.   I  had  the  idea  the  members 
would  express  their  political  beliefs  and  votes  based  on  the 
resolutions  passed  at  local  union  meetings  and  at  international 
conventions.   No  way,  I  discovered,  would  these  independent, 
tough  waterfront  men  automatically  uphold  resolutions  and 
policies  written  by  the  leadership— actually  by  their 
intellectual  hired  hands,  including  me— and  passed  at 
conventions. 

The  longshoremen  knew  that  these  policies  came  from 
leadership  and  were  pushed  by  the  leaders.   It  often  happened 
that  if  highly  regarded  officers  got  up  and  spoke  in  favor  of  a 
resolution  on  any  subject,  let's  say,  China,  racism,  Vietnam, 
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these  rank  and  file  members,  who  admired  and  trusted  the 
leadership,  would  vote  in  favor,  because  "they  never  let  us 
down." 

Shearer:   They'd  do  it  for  Harry. 

Roger:    Only  in  a  way.   They  wouldn't  vote  for  something  they  really 
didn't  believe.  Look  how  they  booed  and  voted  down  Harry's 
resolution  on  Korea,  yet  they  never  stopped  voting  for  him  as 
president.  His  leadership  represented  the  one  thing  they  most 
wanted  in  a  union.  It's  called  pork  chops,  the  primary  staple  of 
a  union  contract;  the  politics  and  everything  else  that  goes  with 
the  deal  are  not  essential.  After  all,  Harry  did  have  a 
reputation  that  was  never  lost  on  the  waterfront:  honesty  and 
incorruptibility.   This  went  a  long  way  in  the  eyes  of  the  ranks. 

Maybe  I  expected  a  level  of  sophistication  that  didn't 
exist,  and  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  learn  some  facts  of  life  on 
the  front.   I'll  give  you  some  examples.   I  never  knew  there  were 
so  many  nasty  words  for  blacks  as  I  learned  the  first  few  days  on 
the  waterfront.   Burrhead.   Jiggaboo.   Jungle  Bunny.  And  more. 
I  was  sick  listening  to  this  stuff.   But  sick  is  not  the  word 
that  really  matters.   I  was  totally  surprised.   You  might  ask: 
how  about  the  large  number  of  black  men  working  on  the 
waterfront?  By  the  time  I  worked  there,  the  black  membership  in 
San  Francisco  was  close  to  50  percent.   Large  numbers  of  black 
workers  came  from  the  South  during  the  war  to  work  where  the  jobs 
were,  mainly  the  waterfront  and  the  shipyards.  At  the  time 
blacks  got  into  the  ILWU  here  and  they  found  no  discrimination 
because  that's  the  way  the  union  was  established.   Blacks  worked 
at  the  Bechtel  Shipyards  in  Marin  County  for  example.   They  had 
an  auxiliary  local  in  the  Boilermakers'  Union.   They  paid  their 
dues,  but  couldn't  go  to  the  same  union  meetings. 

Shearer:  Were  these  insulting  racial  words  used  in  front  of  the  black 
workers?  Or  was  it  covert? 

Roger:    Covert  as  hell.   They'd  say--it  would  be  kind  of  out  of  the  side 
of  the  mouth- -look  at  that  so  and  so  up  there.   I  remember  once  I 
was  at  Howard  Terminal—we  were  palletizing  cargo—a  job  I  didn't 
like. 

Shearer:  What  does  that  mean? 

Roger:    It  means  the  clerk  works  with  a  gang  of  warehousemen  who  put 

cases  on  pallet  boards  ready  to  be  hoisted  aboard  the  ship,  and 
it's  called  skimming  and  it  takes  a  certain  skill.   I  don't  want 
to  get  too  technical. 
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One  day  there  was  a  black  guy  driving  the  forklift  and  when 
they  finished  placing  cartons  on  a  couple  of  pallets  he  would  put 
one  on  top  of  another  and  drive  to  the  pile,  ready  to  be  loaded — 
in  this  case  it  was  a  British  ship,  the  Lochavon.  to  be  loaded 
that  night. 

There  was  a  warehouseman  with  a  German  accent,  a  big, 
loudmouth  bully  of  a  guy.   He  would  always  have  a  rotten  remark 
as  the  lift  driver  left.   I  remember  him  saying,  "Hey,  what  do 
you  think  of  that  big  jiggaboo  driving  that  lift?  Why  should  he 
be  doing  that?  He  looks  like  an  -ape."  He  yelled,  "Hey,  Sid, 
don't  you  think  he  looks  like  a  big  ape?"  This  guy  had  an  idea 
how  I  felt  about  that  talk,  but  he  loved  getting  a  laugh  out  of 
the  rest  of  the  men. 

I  said,  "Hans,"  or  whatever  his  name  was,  "Why  ask  me?   I 
see  he's  driving  back  here  now.  Why  don't  you  ask  him  yourself 
if  he  thinks  he  looks  like  a  big  ape?"  Boy,  that  ended  that.  We 
could  hear  the  clatter  of  the  lift  as  it  was  coming  back  slowly; 
you  could  feel  the  suspense.   I  remember  when  the  black  guy  drove 
back,  everybody  was  very  quiet,  waiting  and  watching  the 
warehouseman  who  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  pile  of  cases,  about 
eight  feet  high.  We  were  all  looking  at  him  as  the  black  guy 
came  driving  back.   I  had  a  feeling  that  he  knew  we'd  been 
talking  about  him,  but  nothing  happened. 


How  Eric  Hoffer  Took  Charge  of  a  Job 


Shearer:   You  had  an  occasion  to  work  with  Eric  Hoffer  at  this  time.   How 
did  that  come  about? 

Roger:    Because  he  was  a  longshoreman  and  I  was  a  clerk.   On  my  first 

encounter  his  gang  was  in  the  cargo  shed  at  Pier  49,  right  across 
from  Fisherman's  Wharf.   He  was  working  in  what  is  called  a 
break-up  gang.   They  were  separating  cargo  that  had  come  off  a 
Japanese  ship  and  placed  into  a  rough  pile  at  the  center  of  the 
pier.  Then  they  would  divide  the  cargo  and  place  it  into 
different  spots  the  clerk  designated. 

I  noticed  about  Eric  Hoffer,  usually  dubbed  the 
longshoreman-philosopher,  that  he  talked  all  the  time  he  was 
working.  Most  of  the  fellows  made  sure  that  I  knew  he  had 
written  some  books.   He  talked  to  the  men,  talked  to  everybody. 
Talked  to  himself  as  he  worked. 
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The  next  time  we  worked  together  was  at  Encinal  Terminal  in 
Alameda.   There  was  a  very  special  job  that  they'd  never  done 
before.  There  were  sacks  of  cargo  which  were  very  loose.  Loose 
sacks  can't  be  piled  up  easily  because  they  slither  away.   So  the 
foreman  asked  the  longshoremen  if  they  would  put  pieces  of  wood 
on  the  sides  and  a  few  on  top  and  lash  them  with  ropes  and  hold 
them  steady.   Each  man  tried  to  put  pieces  together  one  at  a 
time,  and  failed. 

Eric  said,  "Hey,  this  is  no  way  to  do  it.  Let's  all  get 
together  and  each  guy  will  hold  oh  his  end  of  the  long  piece  and 
we'll  all  nail  it  together  to  a  shorter  piece  below.   It  will 
look  like  a  big  L  and  then  we'll  saw  them  to  the  right  lengths." 
Hoffer  was  peering  through  thick  glasses  at  the  pine-stenched 
wood—rough  two-by-twelve  inches  and  two-by-fours.   He  seemed 
partially  blind  as  he  took  over  as  workers  will  sometimes  do  to 
make  better  sense  out  of  a  job.   He  was  trying  out  an  idea  and 
seeing  if  he  could  get  them  to  do  it  as  a  group.  And  they  did. 

Pretty  soon  it  was  like  a  quilting  bee,  for  God's  sake.   It 
was  fun.   Everybody  was  enjoying  seeing  who  could  do  the  next  one 
better  and  they  laughed  out  loud  as  Eric  kept  saying,  "That's 
very  good,  now  let's  try  it  this  way."  I  was  very  impressed  with 
this  spontaneous,  almost  joyful  operation. 

[After  the  interview  was  concluded  I  found  notes  I  had  taken 
during  the  event  on  the  day  that  I  saw  Eric  Hoffer  working.1  The 
notes  were  written  on  discharge  copies  from  the  Matson  ship 
Hawaiian  Wholesaler,  voyage  149,  dated  February  18,  1961.  All 
the  discharged  material  was  on  the  pier  and  longshore  gangs  were 
preparing  cargo  for  loading.   Discharge  was  mostly  "pine 
sorting,"  hundreds  of  cases  of  pineapple  to  be  placed  on  sections 
for  distribution.  There  were  many  other  items  returned  to  the 
mainland.   An  example:  "LIQUID  CARBONIC  16  CYLS  MTY  NITROUS 
OXIDE."  Translation:  sixteen  cylinders  of  empty  nitrous  oxide. 
By  and  large  what  came  from  Hawaii  except  local  agricultural 
material  were  items  being  returned  to  factories  or  plants  to  be 
refilled  or  repaired.  This  is  almost  a  perfect  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Hawaiian  islands  were  dependent  on  the 
mainland—in  other  words,  on  the  Matson  company. 

At  one  point,  as  the  men  were  trying  to  hammer  wooden  edges 
to  keep  the  sacks  from  slipping,  Eric  Hoffer,  still  peering 
through  thick  glasses,  decided  to  look  for  a  better  way  to  build 
wooden  edges  to  tie  down  the  slippery  sacks  on  pallet  boards. 


'Bracketed  material  was  added  by  Mr.  Roger  after  the  tape-recorded 
interview. 
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Eric  was  almost  as  excited  as  a  boy,  talking  a  blue  streak, 
and  he  said  suddenly,  "Like  General  Patton  says,  never  tell  an 
American  how  to  do  anything,  just  tell  him  what  to  do." 

At  this  point  a  man  named  Hogan  says,  "I  know  what  to  do. 
After  this  we  go  home."  Big  laugh. 

Eric  whipped  up  a  feeling  of  accomplishment,  a  kind  of 
gaiety  permeated  the  group  of  these  old  dock  men,  as  Eric  hopped 
around  from  one  pallet  board  to  the  other. 

"Okay,  next!"  he  yelled,  even  before  the  last  job  was 
completed. 

The  normally  slow-moving  group  became  a  community  of  work 
achievement,  as  Eric  hopped  along  the  pile  of  pine-pitch-smelling 
old  lumber  yelling  instructions—not  as  a  boss,  but  as  a 
participant  in  the  game. 

While  Eric  was  talking  to  himself  and  everyone  else  was 
talking  and  fumbling  around,  one  old-timer  who  had  been  surveying 
the  scene  figured  out  a  way  to  do  it. 

Later,  Eric  said,  repeatedly,  "See  how  clever  that  fellow 
was.  Workers  always  know  how  to  do  things.   This  is  true  only  in 
American  society.   In  a  different  society,  this  wouldn't  happen." 

Later  they  were  toe-nailing  two-by-twelve-inch  rough  boards 
into  an  "L"  shape,  and  again  and  again  Eric  would  speak  of 
American  ingenuity. 

Suddenly  I  realized  that  Eric  Hoffer  was  speaking  to  these 
men  the  way  he  wrote,  in  aphorisms. 

Eric  said,  "Only  in  a  skilled  society  can  you  have  freedom. 
Only  where  you  don't  have  people  who  have  to  tell  other  people 
what  to  do,  do  you  have  freedom." 

"We  used  to  be  bums  on  Skid  Row.  When  trucks  would  sweep  us 
up  hundreds  at  a  time,  some  to  be  carpenters,  some  electricians, 
some  plumbers,  some  cooks,  some  to  clean  up.   If,  among  those 
bums,  you  needed  a  man  to  write  a  constitution,  you  would  have 
found  one.   That's  why  I  used  to  love  America  even  when  I  looked 
up  from  the  bottom  and  I  thought  it  must  be  so  great  up  on  the 
top." 

Eric  Hoffer  continues,  "A  free  society  needs  such  diffusion 
of  skills.  A  slave  society  needs  the  unskilled  to  push  around. 
People  can't  act  either  in  a  white  heat  or  in  a  freeze.   Freedom 
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needs  skilled  men  always  at  room  temperature.   The  readiness  to 
work  is  a  great  thing  among  men." 

This  recalls  to  me  the  discussion  at  lunch.   Eric  eats 
peanuts,  smokes  a  Corona  cigar  and  talks  about:  "Each  man  has 
pride  in  work  even  if  he  doesn't  know  it.   He  feels  guilty  if  he 
doesn't  do  a  job.   I  have  more  confidence  in  most  men  than  they 
have  in  themselves." 

I  recall  talking  about  Bridges  to  a  man  named  Hugo,  a  Finn, 
I  believe,  who  said,  "I  would  have  sold  out,  I  know.   But  I'd  bet 
all  I  have  that  Bridges  never  would  sell  out.  Men  won't  fuck 
each  other  up  if  they  have  a  choice."] 

Eric  Hoffer,  you  know,  was  very  unpopular  in  upper  echelons 
of  the  union—especially  with  Bridges. 

Shearer:   Why  was  that? 
ii 

Roger:    Somebody  had  read  the  first  book  that  made  Eric  famous,  The  True 
Believers.   Somebody  in  the  union  decided  it  was  an  attack  on  the 
ability  of  the  masses  to  rule  themselves.   That  there  is  a 
certain  anarchism  about  ordinary  mass  movements  and  mass 
movements  are  not  to  be  trusted.   That  was  one  interpretation, 
and  to  some  extent  that  is  so.   To  some  extent  that's  the  way 
Eric  Hoffer  felt. 

The  ILWU  officers  were  suspicious.   They  came  up  with  the 
question—how  can  a  half-blind,  ordinary,  run-of-the-mill 
longshoreman  who  once  was  a  gold  miner  and  a  fruit  tramp  write 
books  like  that?  It  reflects  the  working  class  suspicion  of  the 
intellectual.   I  heard  Bridges  many  times  say,  in  effect,  "I 
don't  trust  that  guy  exactly.  What's  he  doing  working  on  the 
waterfront?"   He  was  over  twenty  years  on  the  waterfront. 
"What's  he  doing  working  on  the  waterfront  all  these  years?  How 
come  he  writes  and  they  publish  his  stuff?  Why  doesn't  he  just 
make  a  living  writing?"  It  was  as  if  to  say  Hoffer  is  wrong.   He 
can't  be  an  intellectual.   Besides  he  doesn't  believe  in  the 
social  values  we  believe  in. 

Also,  Eric,  who  was  an  eloquent  writer  and  was  ready  to 
speak  on  any  subject  and  never  missed  a  union  meeting,  never  got 
up  to  speak  at  any  longshore  union  meetings.  Never.  And  that's 
all  right,  too.  A  lot  of  the  men  didn't  like  to  hit  the  deck  and 
stand  in  line  at  the  mike,  for  whatever  reason.   Bridges  and 
others  were  suspicious  that  a  guy  who  has  so  many  opinions  never 
stands  up  to  say  anything  when  the  microphones  are  open  at  all 
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the  meetings.   They  spread  a  feeling  that  there  was  something 
suspect  about  Eric  and  he  wasn't  to  be  trusted. 

I  didn't  know  anything  about  Eric  Hoffer  until  I  read  his 
first  book.   It  was  okay,  at  times  brilliant,  or  dull,  loaded 
with  aphorisms.   I  wasn't  crazy  about  it.  Yet,  I  was  impressed. 
The  academic  people,  especially  the  sociologists  and  political 
scientists  at  Berkeley,  went  crazy  about  this  guy.   But  I  got  the 
feeling  after  a  while  that  if  he  hadn't  also  been  a  working 
longshoreman,  they  wouldn't  have  been  all  that  excited  about  him. 
It's  like  saying,  "Look  what  this  man  can  write,  and  imagine, 
he's  only  a  longshoreman."  Actually,  Eric  was  brighter  than  most 
of  them,  I  think.   I  got  to  know  the  most  interesting  side  of  him 
when  we  were  on  a  job  together.   Later,  after  he  retired,  I'd  see 
him  in  a  little  office  in  Berkeley  that  the  Political  Science 
Department  set  up  for  him.   He'd  sit  there  and  think  and  write 
and  talk  to  professors  and  students.  Lots  of  talk. 

One  day,  I  bumped  into  him  and  Norman  Jacobson,  a  great 
political  science  professor,  at  La  Val's  pizza  place  north  of  the 
U.C.  campus.   We  sat  down  and  talked  for  a  little  while.   Eric 
made  fun  of  me—very  noisily,  I  must  add—because  I  was  editor  of 
the  union  paper.   I  don't  know  why  he  thought  that  ribbing  me  was 
that  funny.  He  didn't  care  too  much  for  Bridges  either,  who  was 
my  boss  at  that  time.   I'll  tell  you  an  interesting  item  I  read 
years  ago.   It's  a  very  short  quote  from  Hoffer  in  the  New 
Yorker,  which  ran  a  profile  on  him  on  April  28,  1951.   He  was 
explaining  why  he  works  as  a  longshoreman  in  the  port  of  San 
Francisco.   He  said,  "It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  occupation 
with  so  suitable  a  combination  of  freedom,  exercise,  leisure  and 
income." 


Changes  In  Cargo  Handling:  The  Impact  on  Longshore  Work 
Rules  and  Habits 


Shearer:   You  worked  on  the  waterfront  for  how  long? 

Roger:    The  first  time,  I  worked  on  the  waterfront  off  and  on  for  about 
seven  years-- 1953  to  late  1959--when  I  got  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant  that  gave  me  enough  money  to  attend  university  for  two 
years.  That  seven  years  was  extremely  important  in  the  changing 
nature  of  the  waterfront.  It  was  a  watershed,  a  time  of 
transition.   Ships  were  getting  bigger,  cargo  loading  was 
becoming  more  efficient,  and  in  some  major  ports  in  the  world 
container  operations  were  being  studied  or  tried.   It  was  before 
the  great  leap  into  containerization,  but  all  kinds  of 
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experiments  were  devised  to  create  rational  systems  of  bringing 
cargo  to  docks  and  onto  ships  for  delivery  overseas. 

We  are  talking  of  a  period  in  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties.   Keep  in  mind  that  real  containers  and  the  ships  built 
specifically  to  carry  them  had  not  reached  our  U.S.  ports  yet. 
Everything  was  in  flux,  discussed  in  broad  terms,  but  marine 
engineers  had  already  drawn  the  blueprints,  and  ships 
specifically  designed  to  carry  containers  were  already  being 
launched.  The  longshoremen  had  fought  over  the  years  since  the 
bloody  1934  strike  to  preserve  their  work  rules.   They  always 
demanded  that  every  contract  was  spelled  out  in  language  a  worker 
could  understand:  that  their  job  was  protected,  that  they 
maintained  their  right  to  work  on  a  rotational  system,  and  that 
their  earnings  were  equalized. 

Among  the  first  changes  on  the  waterfront  was  the  manner  in 
which  cargo  was  delivered  to  the  docks  and  then  loaded  to  the 
ship.   The  new  contract  allowed  certain  palletized  loads  to  be 
set  down  on  the  pier  and  taken  to  the  ship  as  is.   Equality  on 
hiring  and  wages  and  health  and  safety  and  the  like  would  be 
protected,  but  multiple  handling—a  form  of  make-work,  such  as 
putting  cargo  down  and  changing  the  amounts  of  cases  or  weight, 
then  picking  it  up  and  moving  it  again- -would  be  eliminated. 
Shippers  were  making  ready  for  eventual  containerization  by 
changing  ways  to  get  cargo  into  the  hold  as  efficiently  as 
possible—as  long  as  the  work  was  not  onerous,  and  the  men's 
earnings  and  safety  and  the  hiring  hall  was  preserved. 

The  shippers  started  bringing  in  whole  loads  instead  of 
breaking  them  down  into  reduced  palletized  units.   It  used  to  be 
for  years  that  there  was  an  absolute  code  of  sizes  and  weights 
that  could  go  onto  a  pallet  board- -roughly  between  1,800  and 
2,000  pounds.   Just  under  a  ton.   Pretty  soon  along  comes  loads 
that  weighed  two  tons  and  were  twice  as  high.   Hell.   The  winch 
can  handle  five  tons.  As  long  as  men  didn't  lose  anything— as 
long  as  wages  and  benefits  were  guaranteed— they'd  have  to  agree 
to  work  according  to  the  contract.   But  the  men  did  not  like  this 
idea.   They  felt  they  had  lost  something.  When  you  work  with 
your  back  all  your  life  and  you  feel  you  gave  away  something  that 
was  easier  and  therefore  better,  in  exchange  for  something  new, 
the  first  suspicion  is:  when  will  the  day  come  when  they'll  take 
it  away  and  not  give  anything  back  to  you.   Bridges  and  the  union 
were  bitterly  criticized  for  giving  away  jobs.  But  Bridges  and 
union  leaders  were  looking  beyond  to  the  day  when  these  hand  jobs 
wouldn't  even  exist  anymore.   Those  were  tense  days  on  the 
waterfront. 
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Beyond  this,  there  came  another  problem.  When  I  first 
started  they  worked  a  ten-hour  day.   Then  it  became  a  nine-hour 
day,  and  men  were  crying  the  blues.  Nine  hours.  We're  going  to 
starve.  We  can't  make  a  living.   Bridges  said,  "One  of  these 
days  you're  going  to  get  the  same  money  for  eight  hours  that  you 
now  get  for  ten.   It  will  be  a  slow  process."  But  man,  they 
cried  the  blues  at  every  meeting  about  everything.  And  Harry  was 
right,  it  was  a  slow  process  of  changes. 

Another  change  came  along  that  didn't  work  called  "side-port 
loading."  It's  a  technical  idea  that  a  load  can  come  to  the  side 
of  the  ship  and  if  there  is  a  large  opening,  a  forklift  can  place 
it  directly  into  the  ship  and  another  lift  machine  would  stow  the 
load  in  place.   Bridges  was  so  convinced  that  he  told  the 
president  of  the  Transport  and  General  Workers'  Union  of  Great 
Britain,  the  biggest  single  union  in  the  world,  that  he  should 
forget  about  containers.   I  was  there  when  he  said  this.   Harry 
asked  me  to  bring  some  pictures  I'd  made  on  the  ship  and  said, 
"Look,  this  is  the  future  of  ship  loading."  He  said,  "Forget 
containers,  they'll  never  work."  Bridges  said  this,  but  all  the 
time  the  union  was  preparing  for  bigger  changes. 

Then  they  had  a  whole  series  of  new  ideas  called  LASH 
ships--"Lighter  Aboard  Ship."  Small  barges  were  winched  onto  the 
decks  of  huge  ships  and  could  be  taken  off  and  tugged  into  rivers 
and  bays.   It  worked  for  a  while,  but  it  too  was  no  great  shakes. 
It  had  too  many  problems.   Containers  were  on  their  way.   Bound 
to  come  and  they  did. 

The  first  containers  that  we  experienced  here  were  with 
Matson,  who  for  some  reason,  we've  never  figured  out,  built 
containers  seventeen  feet  or  thirty-five  feet.   Today  all 
containers  are  either  twenty  feet  or  forty  feet  long,  standard 
all  over  the  world.   The  first  ship  that  used  containers  on  deck 
was,  if  I  remember  right,  a  Matson  ship,  the  Californian,  which 
had  sugar  in  the  holds  and  containers  on  deck. 

I  worked  the  first  night  the  containers  were  there.   I  was 
already  a  member  of  the  union.   It  rained  all  night  long  and  I 
was  going  around  in  a  big  slicker  with  my  head  soaking  wet 
figuring  out  how  to  even  read  the  numbers  on  the  containers .   It 
was  a  messy  job,  but  an  interesting  one.  That  was  history! 

Containerization  was  still  years  away.   The  fact  is,  there 
were  so  many  different  ways  of  handling  the  new  kinds  of  cargo 
under  the  new  contract.   The  employer  was  allowed  to  send  big 
loads  to  the  ship.   The  men  hated  this  work  because  they'd  have 
to  reach  up  too  high  to  get  the  top  tier  of  the  load  off  and 
sometimes  it  would  be  painful  to  reach  the  top.   The  men  were 
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starting  to  call  those  "Harry  Bridges  loads".   Oh,  they  were  mad 
as  hell  for  a  while.  And  because  the  rhythm  of  work  which  they 
developed  in  their  gangs  as  partners  over  years  and  years  had  all 
changed.  All  these  long  standing  habitual  ways  of  doing  things 
became  a  kind  of  a  choreography.   There's  a  certain  movement.  A 
certain  rhythm,  especially  of  two  men  working  together.   Each 
knows  which  will  be  the  next  case  he  grabs,  or  the  next  barrel 
they  tilt  over  on  its  side.  They  each  know  what  the  other  is 
going  to  do.  And  when  cargos  change  and  ways  of  doing  things 
change,  it  breaks  up  all  the  well-organized  sort  of  instinctive 
conditioned  reflexes  and  so  forth. 

Shearer:  What  was  the  reaction  of  men  to  these  changes? 

Roger:    They  hated  the  changes  because  it  exhausted  them,  because  they 
weren't  used  to  them.   They  felt  that  the  work  was  speeded  up 
because  they'd  get  one  big  load.   Let's  say  two  loads  of  forty 
cases  as  against  one  load  with  eighty  cases.   You  not  only  have 
to  reach  higher,  but  you  don't  even  have  that  little  breather,  a 
resting  period  in  between. 

I  remember  once  there  was  a  writer  named  Harvey  Swados .   He 
was  teaching  creative  writing,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  at 
San  Francisco  State.   He'd  written  several  books  including  one 
novel  called  On  The  Line,  which  was  about  an  automobile  assembly 
line  in  New  Jersey.   One  day  I  got  a  call  from  Bridges.   I  may 
not  have  been  the  editor  then,  but  I  sure  was  working  full-time 
at  The  Dispatcher.   I  got  a  call  from  Bridges  saying,  "There's 
some  guy  down  here,  a  teacher,  who  wants  to  get  some  information 
about  the  waterfront."  He  said,  "I  want  you  to  come  down  and 
meet  him."  I  came  down.   Bridges,  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  rude 
coolness  that  he  could  exhibit,  meaning  you  knew  right  away  he 
didn't  trust  this  guy,  introduces  me  to  Harvey  Swados,  a  name  I 
already  knew.   Pretty  well-known  writer  at  that  time. 

He  says,  "Mr.  Swados,  Sid  Roger  here  knows  as  much  about  the 
waterfront  as  a  lot  of  people."   He  said,  "Besides  he  speaks  your 
language.  He  can  talk  to  you  because  he's  the"--he  made  some 
kind  of  remark  I  literally  didn't  listen  to  anymore,  some  snotty 
remark  like  he's  also  a  college  man.   Some  people  want  to  make  a 
big  deal  out  of  it,  so  he  says,  "He  can  speak  your  language."  I 
said,  "Okay,  I'll  take  you  to  the  waterfront."  We  went  over  to  a 
part  of  the  waterfront  that  I  knew  best,  where  you  could  see  some 
of  the  new  work. 

First  we  went  to  see  the  container  ship—the  new  one'that 
came  in,  which  had  sugar  in  the  hold,  showed  him  the  method  in 
which  they  stow  these  containers  like  cigarette  packages  that  go 
up  and  down  in  a  sort  of  a  vertical  track. 
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Shearer:   Oh,  yes.   Like  a  vending  machine? 

Roger:    Like  a  vending  machine.  We  went  on  the  ship  and  looked  through 
it.   Swados  was  very  interested.  We  went  down  the  ladders  right 
down  almost  to  the  bottom  to  see  how  they  fit  and  how  they  were 
loaded  or  off-loaded.   He  was  impressed.   Then  I  said,  "Let  me 
show  you  the  real  waterfront  as  it  is  today,  which  is  where  men 
work  by  hand."  Containers  were  pretty  rare  yet.  We  went  out  and 
there  were  these  big  loads  coming  along.  What  they  call  Harry 
Bridges  loads.   You  have  to  realize  that  this  was  a  derogatory 
way  of  saying  that  they  don't  like  the  changes. 

So  I  said,  "See  that  guy  over  there,  the  black  guy  who's 
driving  the  lift.   Now  you  won't  believe  what  his  nickname  is. 
His  nickname  is  Angel  because  he  is  the  sweetest,  friendliest, 
gentlest  man  I've  ever  met."  I  said,  "I've  never  known  a  time 
when  Angel  wouldn't  stop  and  talk."  So  I  said,  "Let's  go  out  and 
meet  Angel."  We  went  out.  And  I  yelled,  "Hi.   How  are  you?" 
And  he  stops  and  we  walk  over.   I  said,  "I  want  you  to  meet 
Professor  Harvey  Swados.   This  is  Angel."  I  don't  even  remember 
his  last  name  now.   They  shook  hands.   He  was  very  friendly. 
Then  he  said,  "Hey  Sid.   I'm  sorry,  Professor,"  he  didn't  even 
remember  his  name,  "you  know  they're  going  to  hold  the  hook  in 
the  moment.   I  can't  stop  any  more  to  talk.   I  gotta  keep 
moving."  We  said  good-bye.   I  said,  "You  see?  Honestly,  this  is 
a  very  small  but  very  interesting  demonstration  of  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place." 

No  man  has  a  right  to  ask  the  employer  to  allow  him  time  to 
stop  to  talk—to  shoot  the  breeze—to  schmooze.   But  that  was 
part  of  the  rhythm  of  ship  loading.   There  was  always  a  little 
bit  of  time  between  the  hook  coming  down  and  up  and  down  and  up. 
There  was  always  a  little  hiatus,  a  breathing  space.   Little  by 
little  the  breathing  spaces  stopped  and  pretty  soon  the  man  who 
went  back  and  forth  on  the  lift  machine  had  very  few  chances  to 
stop  and  shoot  the  breeze  for  a  minute.   Pretty  soon  this 
affected  the  gangs.   They  got  better  wages  and  very  good  benefits 
in  exchange.   Clear  thinking  meant  that  they  had  to  be  prepared 
for  changes.   Like  going  from  building  an  automobile  by  hand  to 
having  it  come  down  a  belt  line  in  an  assembly  plant.  All  over 
the  place  there  were  people  on  a  constant  gripe.   It  was  a  very 
rough  period. 

Shearer:   This  because  of  changes  of  various  kinds — 

Roger:  Changes  and  uncertainty  and  suspicion  that  the  members  were  being 
done  in,  that  the  employer  was  going  to  do  us  in  and  that  Bridges 
wasn't  thinking  about  the  old  guys  and  the  old  rules.  Well,  the 
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old  rules  started  to  change.  All  kinds  of  new  changes  came  along 
that  didn't  exist  before. 

Then  came  full-fledged  containerization.  There  you  have  a 
whole  new  set-up.  With  containerization  at  full  blast  you  could 
meet  people  who  could  work  an  entire  day  and  not  see  the  cargo. 


The  Loss  of  Variety  in  Cargo  and  Cooperative  Work  of  the  Gang 


Roger:    Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment.   The  first  thing  that  actually 

fascinated  me  when  I  got  on  the  docks  is  the  amount  and  type  and 
quality  of  the  cargo  that  was  on  the  dock- -that  was  being  either 
brought  in  or  out.  We  shipped  mostly  from  the  San  Francisco 
area.   We  shipped  a  certain  amount  of  California  wood.   We 
shipped  bale  cotton.  We  shipped  a  tremendous  amount  of  canned 
goods.   Canned  peaches.   Canned  pears.   Those  are  the  big  ones. 
Dried  fruit.   Dried  fruit  was  big  in  Europe  especially—the 
amount  of  prunes  that  went  to  England,  France,  Holland  and 
Scandinavia  was  incredible.   Shipped  all  these  local  products  and 
a  certain  amount  of  American  machinery.   But  the  docks  were  also 
loaded  with  bales  of  rubber  from  Indonesia,  with  teak,  with 
coffee  beans—right  up  to  the  ceiling.   Unroasted  beans.   Exotic 
woods.   Peppercorns.   Furniture.  And  then  of  course,  later, 
cameras  and  radios  and  all  that—televisions.   The  Japanese 
weren't  doing  quite  as  much  as  that  yet.   I  used  to  love  it. 

I  used  to  love  to  watch  a  gang  boss,  a  man  who  had  a  good 
gang.   There  was  a  man  named  Williams— he  was  called  Number 
Three— Aft  Williams.   He  was  a  man  who  always  got  that  hold 
because  it  got  the  best  cargo,  and  he  had  a  great  gang.   He'd  go 
down  to  the  docks.   Every  gang  boss  would  go  down  to  the  dock  and 
look  over  the  cargo.   He'd  go  over  and  touch  it.   He'd  see  some 
cases.   He'd  press  down  on  one  to  see  if  it  was  stable  and  steady 
or  was  loose.  They  do  all  these  things  to  get  a  real  sense  of 
the  cargo.  This  man  could  feel  something  by  looking  at  the 
cargo. 

When  we  loaded  things  to  Hawaii,  we  used  to  pack  these  ships 
so  there  wasn't  an  inch  of --a  snail  couldn't  have  got  through 
that  cargo  hatch  once  it  was  filled.   But  the  higher  up  you  go, 
the  lighter  the  cargo  must  be  because  if  it  gets  too  heavy, 
you're  going  to  start  crushing  things  below.   It  was  called 
topping  off.   Furniture.  Light  stuff.   Light  for  the  amount  of 
space  it  takes.   Guys  would  go  around  looking  for  topping  off  so 
they'd  know  when  they  wanted  something  to  finish  their  load. 
They'd  tell  you,  go  get  me  that  furniture.  That's  what  I  want. 
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Shearer:   The  gang  bosses  go  around  and  make  these  determinations? 

Roger:    They're  not  supposed  to  talk  to  a  clerk.   They're  supposed  to 

talk  to  a  supervisor,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ship  Clerks' 
Union.   There's  a  chain  of  command.   Very  often  he  would  say  to 
the  clerk,  go  get  me  some  of  that  nice  soft  topping  off  up  there. 
The  clerk  would  do  it.   Everybody  is  so  aware  of  the  kind  of 
cargo  that  comes  and  goes.   This  sense  of  cargo.   A  whole 
generation  of  longshoremen  are  working  who've  never  seen  the 
cargo.   Every  box- 
Shearer:   Because  all  you  see  are  containers. 

Roger:    Every  box  looks  exactly  alike.   The  only  difference  is  a  number. 
The  box  may  weigh  a  hell  of  a  lot  different.   You  don't  put  a 
heavy  box  on  top  of  a  box  that  has  less  weight  on  it  because 
you'll  crush  it.   It's  very  rational. 

The  man  who  drives  the  tractor,  that  pulls  the  chassis  that 
has  the  container  on  it  to  the  hook  where  it's  pulled  up,  all  he 
knows  he's  got  a  number  and  when  he  gets  to  you,  the  clerk  signs 
the  number,  puts  another  number  on  there,  makes  some  other  move 
or  something,  and  checks  off  something.   You  lose  entirely  that 
the  sense  of  the  cargo,  and  then  you  lose  the  other  thing  which 
is  always  so  beautiful  to  watch,  that  particular  quality  of  the 
gang  that  works  together.   There's  no  gang  to  work  together 
anymore. 

Shearer:   Well,  there's  no  need  for  ingenuity  and  cooperation  if  the 
components  of  the  load  are  all  standardized. 

Roger:    That's  right.   There  are  very  few  actual  gangs  anymore.   They 

just  hire  men  to  be  on  the  ship  to  make  sure  that  the  container 
goes  in  smoothly.   If  it  has  to  be  lashed  with  chains,  the 
lashing  gang  just  lashes  stuff  up,  climbing  way  up  there.   Scared 
to  death  at  night  when  it's  wet.   That's  the  way  they  do  it.   No 
cargo.   No  personality  left  to  the  thing.   You  have  no  idea  what 
kind  of  port  it  came  from.   What  kind  of  port  it  goes  to.   You 
have  no  idea  of  the  culture  of  the  country.   What  they  eat.   You 
don't  know  any  of  these  things. 

Shearer:   You  just  said  something  about  the  stuffing  station. 

Roger:    Many  longshoremen  were  now  working  in  container  freight  stations; 
they're  called  CFS.   Where  they  stuff  and  unstuff  the  container. 
They  see  the  cargo.   But  only  two  men  can  really  work  in  a 
container.   A  container  should  be  thought  of  as  a  sort  of  a  chunk 
of  the  hatch  itself,  a  piece  of  the  ship  that  was  taken  somewhere 
to  be  filled  somewhere  else  and  taken  on  board.   Think  of  it  that 
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way.   But  only  two  men  are  needed,  maybe  three,  one  with  a  small 
forklift  and  two  men  throwing  the  stuff  on  by  hand.   Sometimes 
they  left  the  pallets,  but  usually  they  stuffed  the  cargo  tight. 
The  clerk  had  to  make  sure  the  right  cargo  went  in  and  that  it 
didn't  exceed  a  certain  tonnage. 

The  point  is  you  have  lost  the  gang.   You  have  lost--as  many 
longshoremen  said,  when  mechanization  came  in  and  guaranteed 
thirty-five-hour  week  whether  you  work  or  not  and  better 
vacations  and  all  kinds  of  things".   I  heard  so  many  say,  this  is 
exactly  what  they  said:  It's  no  fun  any  longer  working  on  the 
waterfront.   The  fun  is  gone.   The  fun  has  to  do  with  the  men 
working  together.   A  sense  of  camaraderie. 

Shearer:   Also  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  instructive  just  to  be 

dealing  with  all  these  various  cargos  attached  to  a  destination 
or  a  point  of  origin  so  that  you  begin  to  learn  how  the  world's 
economy  operates. 

Roger:     Your  point  is  well  taken.   I'll  give  you  a  strange  example.   When 
we  discharged  pineapple  on  the  Matson  docks,  we  used  to  put  large 
amounts  in  rows  to  be  reloaded  to  different  ships.   You  would 
know  a  lot  about  the  economy  of  Europe  when  you  saw  that. 
Considering  the  population  I  would  say  the  largest  percentage  of 
pineapple,  an  expensive  fruit,  went  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark.   Holland.   Belgium.   Some  to  France.   Some  to  England. 
You  knew  that  these  people  ate  pretty  damn  well  up  there  because 
they  could  afford  it.   A  lot  of  things  that  went  to  certain 
countries  told  you  a  lot  about  their  economy. 

The  biggest  shipping  that  we  used  to  do  at  one  point  was 
enormous  amounts  of  brown  onions  from  California.   We  used  to 
ship  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sacks  of  brown  onions.   We  sent  an 
entire  shipload  of  sacks  of  onions  and  Del  Monte  tomato  sauce  to 
Cuba.   This  was  before  Castro,  by  the  way. 

Because  onions  don't  grow  very  well  in  tropical  areas. 
Except  Maui  onions  which  cost  two  dollars  a  pound.   You  can  learn 
a  lot  about  countries,  their  cultures,  their  food  habits--so  many 
things—by  seeing  where  the  goods  go. 

We  used  to  ship  a  lot  of  stuff  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf  to  some  of  the  very  areas  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  Iraq-Iran  War.   I  got  to  know  these  ports  as  names  even  if  I 
didn't  know  where  they  were.   We  sent  shiploads  of  luxury  goods 
there  because  there  are  a  lot  of  people  with  a  lot  of  money  there 
who  can  afford  it.   Not  booze,  but  other  kinds  of  luxury  goods. 

Shearer:   You've  given  a  very  vivid  picture  of  work  on  the  waterfront. 
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Shearer:   Okay.   I  would  like  to  use  this  time  to  conclude  your  romance 
with  working  on  the  waterfront  and  ask  you  how  you  would 
characterize  that  experience  and  that  milieu. 

Roger:    By  this  time  I  had  developed  a  strong,  almost  romantic  attachment 
to  the  waterfront.   I  often  felt  a  certain  joy  when  I  was  there. 
Partly,  because  this  was  my  first  close  experience  with  people 
working  together  in  groups  or  as  partners;  and  because  of  a 
certain  rhythm  while  they  worked  and  the  ways  they  had  to  help 
each  other,  to  blend  with  each  other's  strength. 

The  docks  reflect  a  remarkable  interracial,  intercultural 
occupational  community,  made  up  of  people  with  complex 
differences.  The  great  variety  of  workers,  especially  in  Bay 
Area  docks,  came  about  because  San  Francisco  has  been  a  magnet 
for  over  a  century  for  people  coming  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  waterfront  was  a  place  where  you  could  get  a  job  for  a 
day  or  two  and  then  move  on.   Or,  if  you  were  a  hobo  or  maybe  one 
of  those  Wobblies,  IWW  guys  —  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World—who 
came  to  town  after  harvesting  in  northern  California.   At  a  place 
called  Wheatland,  the  Wobblies  ran  a  strike  in  1913  and  the  land 
barons  called  out  deputies,  state  police  and  the  National  Guard. 
The  strike  was  brutally  broken. 

It  was  these  kinds  of  events  that  inspired  books  like  In 
Dubious  Battle,  by  John  Steinbeck,  and  the  heartbreaking  reality 
of  Dorothea  Lange's  photos  of  Dust  Bowl  refugees.  When 
harvesting  and  picking  ran  out  or  battles  were  lost,  many  moved 
to  "Frisco  town."  Or  rode  the  rods  from  logging  camps  in  giant 
redwood  country  to  see  if  the  port  could  use  some  extra  hands. 
Criers  would  walk  along  the  moon- shaped  Embarcadero,  yelling 
"Men-along-the-shore"  or  "alongshoremen"  to  get  cargo  hands  even 
for  a  few  days .   Jack  London  worked  on  the  Oakland  ' front  in  this 
casual  fashion. 

In  the  postwar  twenties  and  thirties  this  port  was  called 
the  Queen  of  the  Pacific;  or  Gateway  to  the  Orient.   Thousands  of 
seafarers  from  everywhere  sailed  through  the  Golden  Gate—long 
before  any  bridges  were  built— and  they  saw  a  city  of  white 
houses,  green  trees  and  blue  water,  or  through  a  dreamy  mist. 
Many  liked  what  they  saw  and  waved  as  their  ships  sailed  without 
them.   They  jumped  ship. 
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They  were  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Italians  and  Greeks; 
Scots,  Welsh  and  English.   Some  from  Latin  America;  or 
Australians  like  Bridges  who  came  ashore  off  a  sailing  vessel, 
and  eventually  became  a  legend.   In  the  City,  in  a  neighborhood 
called  North  Beach,  you'll  find  extended  families  who  came  mainly 
from  Genoa  or  from  Sicily  and  who  naturally  settled  close  to  the 
waterfront,  as  fishermen  or  longshoremen. 

And  let's  not  forget  the  Irish  from  south  of  Market  Street— 
the  Mission  area,  also  called  "south  of  the  slot."  Why?  There 
were  miles  of  moving  steel  cables  underground  along  a  slot  on 
Market  Street  that  moved  the  little  cable  cars  up  the  steep 
hills .   Every  Irish  dockworker  I  knew  seemed  to  have  brothers  who 
were  policemen,  firemen,  teamsters,  sailors  and  even  cable  car 
drivers.   Cable  cars  went  many  ways,  but  only  the  Mission  area 
was  dubbed  "south  of  the  slot." 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  Jack  London  wrote  a  short 
story  that  few  people  know  called  "South  of  the  Slot".   It  was  a 
story  of  a  handsome  professor  of  sociology,  who  supposedly  looked 
like  Jack  London,  who  every  night  would  change  his  name  and  come 
down  south  of  the  slot  to  work  as  a  longshoreman.   Nobody  knew  he 
was  a  professor.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  whose  folks  were 
all  waterfront  people.   He  got  involved  in  leading  a  big  strike, 
arm  in  arm  with  this  beautiful  working-class  heroine.   Some  very 
romantic  stuff  seems  to  develop  around  waterfronts. 

Every  spring,  thousands  of  migratory  farmhands—often  called 
"fruit  tramps "--moved  north  from  the  hot  Imperial  Valley  and  into 
the  great  California  valleys:  the  San  Joaquin,  Sacramento, 
Salinas,  Napa  Valleys,  running  parallel  to  the  Sierra  on  the  east 
and  the  Coast  Range  on  the  west  and  north  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Cascades.   There  was  a  remarkable  movement  of  people  here. 
Mexicans  families—either  born  here  or  who  slipped  over  the 
border—furnished  the  tables  of  the  country  and  world.  Many 
settled  close  to  the  waterfronts  of  southern  California. 

In  northern  California  the  people  more  likely  to  reach  the 
water's  edge  came  from  the  Northwest.   Hard  rock  miners, 
lumberjacks,  or  Midwest  prairie  farmers,  Dust  Bowl  refugees. 
Later,  it  was  black  families  from  the  south  looking  for  a  better 
life.   People  with  Ph.D.'s  and  folks  who  couldn't  read  a  word. 
Or  a  worker-philosopher  like  Eric  Hoffer  who  told  novelist  Harvey 
Swados  he  loved  the  waterfront  as  "A  good  place  to  talk  and  a 
good  place  to  think,  a  mixture  of  physical  and  intellectual 
stimulation." 

I  knew  a  couple  of  dockers  who'd  served  time  in  San  Quentin 
Prison.   I  always  noted  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  if  men  on  the 
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front  knew  a  man  in  the  gang  had  served  his  time,  that  ended  it. 
He  was  back  in  the  society  of  the  people  he  worked  with  and  it 
never  came  up  again.  Many  of  us  worked  with  a  ship  clerk  we  knew 
was  a  defrocked  priest  from  Mississippi—tossed  out  of  the  church 
because,  in  peril  of  his  life,  he  took  time  out  to  help  Negroes 
register  to  vote  in  the  mean,  Deep  South.  All  of  us  honored  him. 


The  Measure  of  a  'Good  Longshoreman ' 


Shearer:   You've  mentioned  before  that  the  measure  of  a  man  on  the 

waterfront  was  how  he  does  his  work,  how  he  carries  his  end  of 
the  job. 

Roger:    I'll  give  you  a  great  example.   One  of  the  first  mornings  I  went 
to  work  on  an  East  Bay  job  1  walked  through  the  gate  at  Howard 
Terminal  at  Market  Street  in  Oakland,  I  walked  in  with  a 
longshoreman  I  didn't  know,  but  we  got  into  a  conversation,  which 
is  typical  on  the  'front.  We  passed  a  man  selling  the  People's 
World—the  Communist  newspaper.   He  peddled  it  every  Friday  at 
whatever  pier  he  was  working.   A  lot  of  the  fellows  would  buy  the 
paper  for  a  nickel  or  dime  because  they  knew  him.   This  fellow  I 
was  walking  with  says,  "You  know,  that's  Nils  Lange,  he  sells 
that  sheet  because  he's  a  Commie.   But,  it  doesn't  matter  whether 
he ' s  a  Commie  or  not ,  to  me  he ' s  the  best  winch  driver  on  the 
whole  front.  And  the  safest." 

This  means  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than  most  people  realize. 
You  see,  a  good  longshoreman  is  a  man  who  shares  the  work  with 
you;  carries  his  part  of  the  load,  making  it  easier  for  everyone 
in  the  gang.  Who  watches  out  for  life  and  limb.   Safety.   A  good 
winch  driver  is  a  man  who  doesn't  accidentally  hit  people  with  a 
swinging  load  or  a  fast  drop.   This  guy  told  me  more  with  one 
simple  statement  than  I'd  ever  learned  before.   I  could  read  a 
dozen  books  on  labor  history  and  never  get  it  as  clear  as  I  did 
that  morning. 


Sociology  of  Labor  at  UC  Berkeley,  and  on  the  Wate r front 


Roger:    In  the  summer  of  1959,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  Ford 

Foundation-sponsored  grant  that  gave  me  enough  money  to  study 
anything  that  interested  me  at  a  university  for  a  year.   I 
divided  my  work  into  labor  sociology,  political  philosophy  and 
labor  journalism. 
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I  found  one  graduate  seminar  that  was  right  up  my  alley: 
"Sociology  of  Labor"  at  UC  Berkeley.   I  felt  especially  lucky  to 
meet  a  Polish  sociologist  who  was  a  visiting  scholar  at  Berkeley. 
A  marvelous  guy.   His  name  was  Jan  Strzelecki.   He  was  very  thin, 
very  tall,  baldish,  and  rumpled  in  tweeds.   He  had  a  shy  charm 
and  a  twinkly  enjoyment  of  laughter.   But  his  deep- lined  face 
also  spoke  of  rough  times  at  home.   He  told  the  seminar  that  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party,  but  he  was  suddenly 
considered  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  membership  and  when  top 
leadership  changed,  many  current  Communist  intellectuals  were 
arrested.   He  did  time  in  prison.   Now,  he  was  free  to  teach, 
write  and  travel.   He  spoke  about  Poland  under  Stalinism,  and 
agreed  that  labor  unions  there  were  basically  "company  unions." 

I  wrote  a  seminar  paper  about  longshore  gangs  and  noted  that 
most  longshoremen  do  not  seem  to  experience  the  "anomie"--the 
facelessness  felt  by  industrial  workers  on  assembly  lines.   I 
described  how  a  gang  works  as  a  unit,  and  how  each  man  reinforces 
the  others.   Jan  had  a  prime  interest  then  in  discovering  how  men 
and  women  achieve  work  satisfaction.   He  was  fascinated  by  my 
description  of  waterfront  work. 

When  you  study  labor  sociology  most  of  the  talk  is  about 
alienation  and  anomie,  and  all  the  jargon  of  discontent  workers 
are  supposed  to  feel  in  the  process  of  work  and  finding  a  quality 
of  work  satisfaction. 

Shearer:   That  means  definitely  before  containerization? 

Roger:    Absolutely.   I  described  to  the  seminar  group  how  you  can  watch 
and  hear  longshoremen  talking  heavy  cargo  into  place.   You  get 
four  men  together  and  you've  got  an  enormous  piece  of  cargo  and 
the  winch  driver  is  letting  it  down  slowly  and  they've  got  to  get 
it  under  the  deck,  under  the  coaming.  As  they  swing  it  the  winch 
driver  keeps  lowering  the  load  and  as  the  men  talk  and  swing  it, 
at  the  right  second  they  let  it  drop  into  place  under  the  deck. 
Because  each  piece  of  cargo  is  different  in  weight  and  size  and 
shape,  the  men  actually  improvise  as  they  move.   It's  great  to 
watch  their  rhythmic  movements  and  listen.   They  don't  tell  each 
other  what  to  do,  but  talk  and  grunt  to  each  other  as  they 
maneuver  the  cargo  into  place.   That's  one  of  those  marvelous 
experiences  that  I  loved  so  much  on  the  waterfront.  That's  why  I 
say  that  longshoremen  are  not  likely  to  be  as  alienated  as  blue 
collar  workers  are  supposed  to  be.   It's  because  of  this 
camaraderie,  the  social  organization,  especially  where  partners 
work  for  years  together.   Since  then  containerization  has 
drastically  changed  the  nature  of  work. 
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Jan  was  fascinated  by  the  waterfront.   I  took  him  to  piers 
and  docks  on  both  sides  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  We  finally  went  to 
Encinal  Terminal  in  Alameda.   I'd  heard  that  Eric  Hoffer  was 
working  on  a  job  so  I  asked  Jan  if  he'd  like  to  meet  Eric  Hoffer. 
We  went  into  a  big  wooden  shack  they  call  a  lunch  room,  where 
people  bring  their  own  food  and  there  was  Eric  Hoffer,  wrapping 
up  whatever  he  had  left.   He  was  reading  Time  magazine.   I 
introduced  the  two  and  they  spoke  for  a  moment.   Eric  was  anxious 
to  get  back  to  the  job.   He  bowed  his  head,  said  it's  nice  to 
meet  you,  and  was  gone.   I  was  a  little  disappointed  and  so  was 
Jan. 

Sitting  in  the  corner  was  this  man  Nils  Lange  that  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  wonderful  winch  driver.   So  I  said  to  Jan 
that  Nils  is  from  Swedish- speaking  Finland.   "He's  a  Communist 
and  you  might  find  him  interesting."  I  introduced  Nils  Lange  to 
Jan  Strzelecki.   I  said  that  Jan  is  a  sociologist  from  Poland,  a 
visiting  scholar  at  the  University  of  California.   Nils  Lange 's 
head  shoots  up.   His  eyes  stared  at  Jan  while  he  keeps  chewing  on 
a  sandwich.   He  chews  and  swallows  and  his  words  spit  out, 
"Freedom  fighter?"  Jan  says,  "Oh  no.   I'm  not  a  freedom  fighter. 
I'm  a  visiting  scholar  and  when  I'm  through  here  at  the 
university  I'll  go  back  to  Poland  and  teach."  Nils  looks  beady 
eyed  and,  still  chewing,  says,  "Tell  me  something.   Do  you 
believe  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat?"  Jan  looked  as 
if  he  was  trying  to  stifle  a  laugh.   He  said,  "I  don't  believe  in 
any  dictatorship.   I  know  all  about  the  theories  and  I  have 
studied  the  concepts."  He  went  on  for  a  few  minutes  trying  to 
talk  about  the  more  complex  aspects  of  life  in  Poland  at  that 
time.   Nils  listens  and  fixes  his  eyes  on  Jan's.   "Tell  me  the 
truth,  do  you  believe  the  Communist  party  of  Poland  and  the 
Communist  parties  all  over  the  world  are  the  vanguard  of  the 
working  classes?" 

Jan  looked  as  I  must  have  looked.   Just  not  sure  if  this  was 
the  time  to  laugh.   This  was  too  much.   So  Jan  said,  "Well,  the 
Communist  party  has  an  important  role.   But  there  are  other 
parties,  other  people  and  other  places."  Jan  tries  a  small  smile 
and  nods  his  head.  Nils  Lange  is  not  smiling.   He  stands  and 
says  abruptly,  "Gotta  go."  No  handshake  and  he  walks  out. 
Strzelecki  jumps  up  and  literally  does  a  pirouette,  arms  over  his 
head  like  a  ballet  dancer.   "Oh  my  God,"  he  says,  "this  is  the 
most  wonderful  thing  that's  happened  to  me  in  America.   I  must 
take  Nils  back  to  Poland.   He  belongs  in  a  glass  case  in  a 
museum.   The  first  absolute  Communist  I  have  met  in  all  my  life, 
[laughs]   He  belongs  in  a  museum.   Even  Communists  in  Poland 
would  not  talk  like  this.   It  is  another  generation.   You  must 
have  him--" 
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Shearer:   Stuffed?   [laughs] 

Roger:  [laughs]  Jan  can't  stop  sputtering  with  absolute  joy.  He  said 
he  had  never  met  such  a  dyed-in-the-wool,  totally  indoctrinated 
Communist  in  all  the  years  he  was  around  Party  members  in  Poland. 

Shearer:   Some  writing  about  alienation  of  the  worker  had  to  do  with  the 

assembly  line  and  repetition  contributing  to  a  sense  of  distance 
from  the  world. 

Roger:    You're  right.   Even  though  the  work  seems  easier  now,  physically, 
I  can  assure  you  will  probably  find  more  alienated  men  now  with 
containers  than  in  those  days  when  each  man  had  something  to  do 
with  the  cargo  itself,  and  worked  in  unison  with  each  other. 
Also,  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  very  perilous—one  of  the  most 
dangerous  occupations  in  the  world.   Each  man  is  concerned  about 
each  other's  well-being  and  safety.   But  the  other  thing  I  always 
found  interesting  is  to  figure  why  is  it  that  all  over  the  world 
longshoremen  have  a  reputation  for  militancy  on  the  job.   I  think 
it's  because  the  longshore  job  is  here  today  and  the  whole  job 
can  sail  away  tomorrow.   If  you  have  a  problem,  it  demands  quick 
action  and  this  sometimes  means  challenging  the  employer  to  do 
something  about  it  or  we  won't  work  your  job  for  you.   So  they 
get  a  reputation  for  being  ornery  and  strike-happy. 


A  Worker's  View  of  a  Worker's  Future 


Roger:    I  think  I  told  you  once  that  there  are  certain  experiences  I 
learned  on  jobs  that  I  may  never  have  understood  before. 
Intellectually  I  wasn't  prepared  to  understand  certain  jobs 
because  I  never  had  to  deal  with  them,  never  had  to  live  through 
it. 

I  was  working  one  day  on  one  of  those  jobs  which  I  really 
enjoyed.   It  was  a  quiet  afternoon.   Very  little  work  going  on. 
I  and  a  black  longshoreman  who  was  driving  a  forklift  were 
walking  around  picking  up  stray  pieces  of  cargo  that  had  been 
left  behind—accidentally  didn't  get  loaded  or  maybe  it  was 
broken  and  had  to  be  taken  to  what  they  call  a  cooper  shop  to  be 
re-coopered.  You  go  around  to  identify,  figure  out  what  it  is, 
where  it  was  going,  find  some  papers  to  go  with  it.  A  very 
pleasant  job. 

I  enjoyed  it  because  it's  quiet.  You're  not  being  bothered. 
I  was  my  own  boss.   I  was  walking  around  with  this  fairly  young 
fellow,  and  I'd  tell  him  to  take  this  one  or  that  one  and  he'd 
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get  off  and  he'd  lift  the  item  and  put  it  on  a  pallet  board  and 
drive  to  the  next  one.   I'd  mark  it  up.  At  one  point  I  noticed 
that  we  had  about  forty- five  minutes  to  go.   There  were  about 
three  or  four  pieces  of  cargo  left  in  the  entire  huge  shed.   I 
said  to  this  guy,  "Why  don't  we  just  pick  this  stuff  up  in  a 
hurry  and  get  it  all  done  and  then  we  can  sit  around  and  chew  the 
fat  for  a  while?"  That's  the  end  of  the  day  for  us  because  we 
had  about  half  an  hour  to  do  nothing  except  sit  here  and  hang 
around . 

He  said,  "I  come  from  a  family  that  worked  all  their  life. 
My  grandfather  and  all  my  grandparents  worked  all  their  life. 
I've  been  working  all  my  life  since  I  was  a  kid.   I  expect  I'll 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  working  and  I'm  not  going  to  speed  up  a 
job  for  anybody  or  anything.   I'm  going  to  take  my  time." 

I  thought  to  myself,  you  really  got  a  point  there.   You're 
never  going  to  make  a  living  except  by  working  so  you  don't  have 
to  knock  yourself  out  one  iota  for  that  job.   I  understood  more 
about  working  people  on  the  job  after  that  than  ever  before.   I 
have  got  a  better  understanding  of  their  point  of  view  because 
they  know—they  may  not  use  the  term  "working  class"--but  they 
know  where  they  are  and  who  they  are.   They  know  what  they  belong 
to. 

Shearer:   And  they  see  their  future  in  their  particular  way? 

Roger:    They  see  it  much  better.   They  don't  seem  to  have  many  illusions. 
Very  few  have  pie-in-the-sky  dreams  that  one  of  these  days 
they'll  really  make  it  rich.   They  know  full  well  that  by  and 
large  nobody  gets  rich  by  the  sweat  of  their  work. 


Little  Joe's  Secret 


Roger:    I  had  another  waterfront  learning  experience  that  shook  me  up  a 
bit.   I  often  worked  with  a  black  guy  with  very  white  hair.   A 
marvelous  man—maybe  five-foot-one  or  -two.  A  terrific  lift 
driver.   Everyone  called  him  Little  Joe.   I  was  always  pleased 
when  he  would  be  assigned  to  my  section  on  the  dock,  when  we  were 
lining  up  cargo  to  be  placed  in  a  pier  for  the  next  ship  coming 
in.  We  were  moving  cargo  to  different  parts  of  the  dock  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  this  intelligent,  friendly  man  and 
exchange  jokes  and  drink  coffee  together. 

I'd  walk  over  to  a  tier  of  high-piled  pallet  boards  and  say, 
"Joe,  pull  down  this  Rotterdam  pile  and  take  it  over  to  section 
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12,"  and  he'd  do  it  smoothly—a  real  professional.  At  one  point 
I  turned  my  back  on  him  and  I  walked  away  and  I  referred  to  a 
tier  named  "Rotterdam  Overside."  I  asked  him  to  pull  it  down  and 
take  it  to  section  14.   "Overside"  means  cargo  not  to  be  landed 
on  a  pier  but  directly  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship  loaded  into 
a  barge—probably  for  the  incredibly  busy  Rhine  River  traffic. 

Joe  drove  around  and  I  was  watching  him.   I  could  see  that 
he  did  not  see  the  cases  plainly  labeled  "Rotterdam  Overside." 
Then  I  remembered  something.   He  always  asked  me  in  the  morning 
to  make  out  his  timecard  for  him  because  he  said  he  has  trouble 
with  his  eyes.   It  suddenly  occurred  to  me.   He  can't  read.   This 
was  amazing  because  I'd  watched  him  play  cards.   If  there's 
anybody  who  could  read  a  deck  of  cards,  he  could.   He  could  see 
instantly  everything  on  the  table.   He  was  really  sharp  when  they 
played  Tonk--a  very  fast  game.   He  had  no  problem  there  at  all. 
So  I  said--I  don't  know  why  I  blurted  it--" Joe,  I  didn't  realize. 
You  can't  read."  He  said  no.   I  said,  "Oh,  I  apologize.   I  just 
didn't  understand.   I'm  sorry,  I  should  have  showed  you."  I 
realized,  I  always  pointed  and  he  picked  up  fast. 

Shearer:   So  it  wasn't  necessary  for  him  to-- 

Roger:    But  I  asked  him  to  read  it,  and  I  didn't  point,  I  just  walked 
away.   So,  he  said,  "No,  I  can't  read  but  I  get  along  pretty 
well.   I've  been  getting  along  here  for  about  thirty  years."   I 
said,  "Joe,  you're  a  marvelous  driver,  one  of  the  best."   I'd 
worked  with  him  for  several  years  and  I  hadn't  the  least 
knowledge  that  he  was  picking  up  other  cues  and  working  so  very 
well. 

Shearer:   I've  noticed  that  every  time  you've  mentioned  a  black 

longshoreman,  it's  been  a  forklift  driver  almost  always  named 
Joe.   Is  that  my  imagination? 

Roger:    That's  your  imagination.   This  was  definitely  Joe. 
Shearer:   But  were  more  black  longshoremen  employed  as  lift  drivers? 

Roger:    Not  more,  but  a  lot  at  East  Bay  terminals.   Joe  was  a  member  of 
Warehouse  Union  Local  6  of  ILWU.  They  use  warehousemen  to  do 
certain  longshore  work  at  East  Bay  terminals  to  make  ready  and 
move  cargo  around.  Their  jobs  are  permanent  and  many  of  the 
black  oldtimers  have  seniority  and  can  pick  the  best  jobs.   There 
were  lots  of  blacks  and  whites  working  together  just  fine. 

Shearer:   I  just  wondered --we 're  talking  about  the  workers  in  sort  of 
sociological  terms  and  I  wondered  if  there  was  some  self- 
selecting  factor  that  took  over-- 
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Roger:    No.   People  who  wanted  the  job,  if  they  could  do  it,  they  did  it. 
Under  the  ILWU  there's  no  discrimination  on  the  job;  and 
favoritism  would  be  nearly  impossible.   Everybody  knows  who's 
doing  what  job  and  how  they  got  it.  Talking  about  blacks  reminds 
me—I've  talked  already  about  the  times  I  was  taken  aback  by  the 
very  strong  kind  of  racist  language  used  quietly,  covertly,  about 
blacks.  Words  used  to  describe—among  people  who  could  work  very 
well  and  safely  together  but  who  I  know—I'm  almost  sure  just  by 
watching  where  they  all  went  out  for  lunch  and  by  watching  their 
general  relationships--! "m  sure  they  had  few  or  no  social 
contacts  outside  of  the  job.   It*s  a  two-way  street. 


Second-Generation  Racism 


Roger:    I  learned  you  can  know  something  and  not  really  understand  it 

until  you  see  it  happen.  Many  second-generation  Portuguese  and 
Italians,  worked  on  the  Oakland  side.  Many  Portuguese  families 
came  originally  from  Hawaii.   A  lot  of  Italians  lived  in  an  area 
which  is  now  mostly  Mexican  in  west  Oakland  near  the  docks.   I 
worked  with  these  second-generation  ship  clerks.   I  think  there 
were  more  serious,  racist,  condemnatory  words  used  toward  blacks, 
from  these  Italian  and  Portuguese  than  from  anyone  else. 

I  knew  one  Portuguese  fellow--!  mean  born  here— who  had  very 
dark  skin.   Maybe  his  parents  came,  at  least  in  part  from  Cape 
Verde  Islands.   In  any  case,  a  very  dark  skin.   He  was  the  most 
viciously  anti-Negro  I'd  ever  met.   One  day  I  didn't  challenge 
him,  but  I  quietly  said  something  about,  "You  really  have  a  rough 
time  when  you  talk  about  these  guys."  With  a  flushed  face,  he 
said,  "Listen.   Look  at  me.   All  my  life  they  used  to  call  me  a 
'white  nigger.'   All  my  life  they  used  to  mistake  me." 

Shearer:   Who? 

Roger:    They.  Whoever  they  were.  White  people.   He  said  he  was  always 
mistaken.   He  was  working  hard  and  he  was  in  a  frenzy  half  the 
time.   Then  I  met  an  Italian  guy  who  was  second-generation 
Italian  who  couldn't  be  anything  except  white.   Blond  hair,  blue- 
eyed  Northern  Italian.   He  had  a  vicious  dislike  of  blacks  and 
Mexicans.   I  became  aware  that  if  you  are  a  second  generation  of 
a  group  that  had  been  badly  treated  when  the  first  generation 
came  here—feelings  can  run  very  deep.   I  learned— became  aware 
as  I  could  never  just  by  reading— how  these  emotions  are  fueled. 
The  feeling  of  not  wanting  to  be  identified  or  mistaken  for 
people  you  consider  on  the  lower  end  of  society. 
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Impact  of  McCarthyism  on  Larry  Fanning 
[Interview  19:  May  31,  1990]  it 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Before  I  ask  you  about  writing  for  the  Dispatcher  in  the  years 
'55  to  "58,  you  had  one  more  thing  to  say  on  the  effect  of 
McCarthyism  on  society  in  the  late  forties,  early  fifties. 

Yes.   This  story  might  be  a  good  example  of  what  McCarthyism  and 
the  general  Red  hunt  of  that  period  did  to  so  many  people  in  our 
country.   I'm  going  to  go  back  a  little  bit.  A  very  close  friend 
of  mine  in  the  late  forties  after  the  war  was  the  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.   His  name  was  Larry  Fanning. 
He's  passed  away  some  years  back,  when  he  was  the  owner  and 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  in,  I  think  it  was,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
He  was  very  proud  to  have  what  newspapermen  want  all  their  lives, 
his  own  newspaper.   He  died  on  the  job  of  a  heart  attack,  sitting 
at  the  typewriter.   That's  another  story. 

Back  in  the  late  forties,  on  a  day  in  which  I  was  going  to 
interview  Paul  Robeson--this  is  only  by  way  of  introduction  to  a 
name- -I  picked  Robeson  up  at  the  home  of  a  very  rich  and  quite 
attractive  woman,  whose  name  was  Louise  Bransten.   She  was  very 
far  to  the  left  and  was  very  close  to  Paul  Robeson.   I  think  the 
book  on  Paul  Robeson  that  we've  mentioned  before  refers  to  her  as 
a  lover  of  Paul  Robeson.   This  is  just  background.  Later,  I 
became  aware  that  Larry  Fanning  and  Louise  Bransten  were  seeing 
each  other  a  great  deal.   Larry  then  told  me  that  they  were  in 
love  with  each  other. 


Excuse  me. 
time? 


Had  you  known  of  her  romance  with  Paul  Robeson  at  the 


It  was  fairly  clear  to  me,  as  it  was  to  a  lot  of  people. 

Anyway,  later  Larry  Fanning  told  me  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Louise.  We  talked  about  that  a  little  bit.   Then  a  few  days 
later  he  called  me  and  said  he'd  taken  a  room  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.   I  realized  something  was  happening  and  I  wasn't  sure 
what.   I  went  up  to  see  him.   He  said  to  come  on  up  and  have  a 
drink.   He  told  me  he  was  thinking  of  joining  the  Communist 
party.   I  flipped.   I  really  flipped.   I  think  he  was  quite 
surprised  at  my  really  harsh  reaction.   I  think  he  thought 
because  many  of  us,  including  me,  agreed  with  many  of  the  things 
that  the  Communists  agreed  with,  whether  it  was  racism  or  fight 
for  peace  or  for  Social  Security,  you  name  it.   [chuckles]   We 
agreed  on  many  things  in  common.   In  fact,  if  you  start  to  think 
about  what  you  believe  in  you'll  find  yourself  in  tandem  with  all 
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kinds  of  people.   However,  he  must  have  misunderstood  or  gotten 
some  miscues  from  me  all  those  years.   I  told  him  that  this  is 
the  most  incredible  thing  I've  ever  heard  of.   His  career  is 
really  bouncing.   He's  moving  up  awfully  fast  in  the  Chronicle. 
He  was  going  in  the  direction  of  managing  editor.   I  think  he  may 
have  even  been  managing  editor  by  that  time.   I  told  him  that 
joining  the  Communist  party  was  senseless;  that  his  career  as  a 
newspaperman  could  be  destroyed  and  if  it  weren't,  he  would  be 
exploited  by  the  Communist  party,  because  they're  great  users  and 
destroyers  of  people. 

Soon  after,  I  was  before  the  Tenney  Committee  and  I  was 
front-page  news  and  all  that  as  a  man  who  has  been  called  a 
Communist.  Anyhow,  Larry  did  not  join  the  Communist  party.   He 
went  up  as  high  as  you  can  get  in  the  entire  newspaper.   Then  he 
went  on  to  be  the  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times .   A 
great  newspaper. 

Okay.   Now,  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  McCarthyism? 
One  day  I  was  walking  down,  in  the  middle  of  day,  Montgomery 
Street,  the  Wall  Street  of  San  Francisco,  the  heart  of  the  great 
Pacific  Basin  money  area,  at  that  time  at  least.   Somewhere 
between  Bush  and  Pine  Street  if  I  remember  right,  I  saw  Larry 
Fanning  walking  toward  me.   I  thought,  Wow  I  haven't  seen  Larry 
Fanning  for  a  long  time.  We'll  talk  to  each  other.   Greet  each 
other.   I  approached  him  with  a  big  smile  on  my  face.   Suddenly 
he  ducked  into  a  doorway  at  the  Russ  Building.   I  remember  it 
well.   I  thought,  This  is  funny.   I'm  sure  he  must  have  seen  me. 
I  figured  maybe  he  didn't.   He  ducked  in  so  fast  that  I  wondered 
about  it.   I  kept  walking.   I  went  to  the  next  corner,  which  I 
think  was  Pine  Street,  and  I  went  around  the  corner  and  counted 
to  ten  or  so  and  then  came  back.   I  stuck  my  head  around  the 
corner  to  see  what  would  happen.  And  it  happened.   Larry  Fanning 
walked  out  of  the  building  and  stuck  his  head  around  the  corner 
of  the  entrance  to  see  if  I  was  gone.   He  looked  there  for  a 
while.   He  didn't  see  me,  obviously.   He  looked  for  a  while  and 
then  walked  out. 

I  think  that  was  one  of  the  saddest  days  in  my  life.   I  saw 
there—played  out  for  me—this  little  drama  of  what  had  been 
happening  all  over  the  United  States  for  several  years  now. 
People  being  afraid  to  be  seen  with  people.   Being  afraid  of 
guilt  by  association,  which  was  the  absolute  benchmark  of 
McCarthyism  and  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  and  all 
that.   Guilt  by  association.   Guilt  by  having  the  same  ideas. 
Guilt  by  knowing  somebody.   Guilt  by  signing  a  petition.   Guilt 
by  having  a  license  number  on  a  car  that  is  close  to  a  meeting 
being  held  and  on  and  on.   There  was  this  old  friend,  who  I  know 
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saw  me,  and  I  felt  so  sad,  but  worst  of  all  I  felt  so  sorry  for 
him  that  this  should  have  happened. 

When  you  consider  what  Fanning  had  done--I  had  talked  him 
out  of  joining  the  Communist  party  [laughing]  to  avoid  just  this 
kind  of  goddamn  nonsense.   Then  he  became  a  victim  of  this 
incredible  climate  of  fear. 

I  think  it's  all  part  of  the  rise  of  McCarthy,  the  rise  of 
the  Un-Americans ,  the  rise  of  the.  Justice  Department's  long  lists 
of  subversive  organizations.   I'll  give  you  a  good  example. 
Around  1954-55-- just  an  interesting  sidelight--!  was  very  active, 
as  were  many  people  on  the  left,  not  necessarily  Communists  by  a 
long  shot,  in  what  was  called  the  Spanish  Anti-Fascists  Refugee 
Committee.   I  still  have  a  letter  written  to  me  asking  me  if  I 
would  be  a  member  of  the  national  committee.   It  was  written  and 
signed  by  [William]  Shirer,  who  wrote  the—what  did  he  write? 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich? 

That's  right.   He'd  been  the  great  CBS  [Columbia  Broadcasting 
System]  broadcaster  from  Berlin  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Third  Reich. 

I  got  to  know  him  quite  well  in  1945  with  a  lot  of 
newspapermen  at  the  United  Nations  Organizing  Conference.   A 
group  of  us  used  to  go  to  different  good  restaurants  in  San 
Francisco  during  that  period.   Each  one  would  pick  up  the  tab  for 
the  whole  group  every  night.   It  was  expensive,  but  lots  of  great 
times. 

Let  me  take  you  back  just  a  little  bit  so  we  can  pinpoint  the 
time  of  this,  the  Fanning  story.   This  was  after  your  appearance 
before  the  Tenney  Committee  and-- 


Oh,  definitely  after, 
for  all  I  know. 


Could  have  been  a  couple  of  years  after 


I  see.   You  dissuaded  him? 

I  dissuaded  him.  I  should  have  given  it  a  little  bit  more 
emphasis.  We  sat  up  most  of  the  night  in  that  room  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  talking. 

Was  this  during  the  period  when  he  was  seeing  Louise  Bransten, 
who  was  very  far  to  the  left?  Was  she  a  Communist  party  member? 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  she  probably  was,  but  you  know  what,  I 
never  asked  anybody  and  they  never  told  me.  All  I  know  is, 
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Fanning  didn't  join  the  Communist  party  and  I  know  that  he  wasn't 
with  Louise  Bransten  very  long. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  Louise  Bransten  a  couple  of  years 
later.   In  1952.   She  was  living  in  New  York  then  and  I  was  on 
the  stage  at  Carnegie  Hall,  doing  a  collection  pitch  for 
something  called  Artist  and  Writers,  or  was  it  Political  Action 
Committee?  I'm  trying  to  remember  the  exact  name  of  it.   I  was 
doing  a  pitch  for  them.   I'd  written  a  skit  to  be  presented.   I 
sort  of  introduced  it.   It  was  about  the  Republican  National 
Convention  because  I  had  been  in  .Chicago  in  '52  during  that 
convention.   The  skit  was  acted  by  Morris  [Carnovsky?]  and  Howard 
DaSilva.   I  mean  a  great  cast.   Louise  Bransten  came  backstage 
and  we  had  a  delightful  talk. 

I  became  so  sensitive  at  that  point  to  the  number  of  people 
who  tried  to  avoid  people.   I  was  sensitive  about  the  number  of 
people  whom  I'd  known  very  well  who  felt  uncomfortable  with  me. 

Who? 

I  want  to  tell  you  one  of  the  persons.   I'm  having  a  little 
trouble  remembering  individuals.   It's  very  difficult  to  describe 
properly  that  certain  kind  of  instinctual  feeling--that  kind  of 
gut  feeling  you  get  when  you  know  that  there  is  a  change  in  the 
atmosphere. 

When  someone  is  kind  of  edging  away  from  you? 

A  slight  cooling  in  the  atmosphere.   There  were  other  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  who  were  delighted  to  be  with  me.   So 
who  knows? 


Working  for  The  Dispatcher  and  on  the  Waterfront 


Shearer:   Now  we're  back  up  to- -close  to  '55  when  you  began  to  work  at  the 
Dispatcher. 

Roger:    I  was  beginning  to  work  really  before  then,  when  I  reported 

regularly  on  the  B-R-S  trial.   Then  there  was  a  period  in  1953-54 
when  I  worked  for  the  Dispatcher  almost  every  other  week.   I  was 
working  on  the  waterfront  already--! 've  discussed  that—as  an 
extra  man.   One  week  there  and  then  I'd  work  another  week  on  the 
paper.   That  was  during  the  Smith  Act  trial  in  Hawaii.   It  was 
one  of  those  times  around  1952  or  '53.  Alvah  Bessie  was  an 
assistant  editor  to  Morris  Watson,  who  was  the  founding  father  of 
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the  Dispatcher.   Bessie  was  working  full-time  while  Morris  Watson 
went  to  Hawaii  to  cover  the  trial  there.  To  cover  it  with  what 
they  call  a  running  account.   I  was  supposed  to  go  and  do  that 
coverage  and  also  be  on  the  air  in  Hawaii  and  at  the  last  moment 
they  decided,  because  Watson  did  such  a  beautiful  job  on  the 
Bridges  case,  they  decided  they'd  like  to  have  him  go  and  forget 
about  the  radio  part  of  it.   Somebody  else  did  the  radio  part  of 
it.   He  was  writing  a  continuous  piece. 

Shearer:   Good  job  on  the  Bridges  trial  meaning  in  terms  of  writing  about 
it? 

Roger:    Writing  a  continuous  running  account  of  the  Bridges  trial  and 
giving  a  copy  of  it  every  day--by  the  end  of  the  trial  day--to 
the  newspaperman  there. 

Shearer:   How  did  you  feel?  Did  you  feel  that  you  were  passed  over? 

Roger:    No.   I  understood  full  well.   They  talked  to  me  about  it.  They 

said,  We'd  liked  to  have  had  you  here  but  we  can't  afford  two  of 

you,  and  Morris  couldn't  do  anything  on  the  air.   For  one  thing, 

I  don't  think  he  could  stay  sober  long  enough  towards  the  end  of 

a  day  when  he'd  worked  hard.   He'd  have  one  drink  just  to  feel  a 
little  better,  but  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.   I  say  this  with 

all  the  affection  and  love  in  the  world  for  that  guy,  but  this 
was  a  problem  for  him. 

Shearer:   So.  What  was  not  obvious  in  print  would  have  been  obvious  on  the 
air? 

Roger:    He  really  was  not  an  air  man.   So  I  worked  with  Alvah  Bessie 
every  other  week  on  the  Dispatcher. 

Shearer:   This  was  '54? 

Roger:    Around  '53  or  '54.   I  was  doing  what  you  call  the  spadework.  All 
the  dull  work.   That's  all  right.   It  was  very  nice  to  work  one 
week  and  then  to  work  on  the  waterfront  a  week.   Felt  very  good. 
I  enjoyed  that.  Also,  by  then  I  was  on  KROW-AM  once  a  week. 
Very  shortly  after  that  I  was  on  KPFA-FM  every  other  week. 
Frankly,  life  was  so  busy  and  so  interesting.   I  was  making  a 
living,  but  all  I  had  to  do  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning  is  look 
at  a  blackboard  to  see  exactly  how  many  hats  I  was  going  to  be 
wearing  that  day  and  where  I  would  wear  those  hats  and  at  what 
time.   Oh,  boy.   It  was  exciting. 

Incidentally,  I  started  at  that  point  to  write  a  column 
every  other  week  in  the  Dispatcher  that  was  under  the  name  of 
J.R.  Robertson,  who  was  the  vice  president  in  charge  of 
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organization.   J.R.  Robertson  couldn't  write.  He  was  a  good 
organizer.   He  was  remembered  by  more  people  in  Hawaii  than 
almost  anyone  else  for  one  thing  he  said  when  he  first  traveled 
around  the  islands.   During  the  organizer  days,  it  Just  brought 
down  the  house  wherever  he  went.   He  was  so  proud  of  it. 
Everybody  quoted  it  to  me  when  I  was  in  Hawaii.   Bob  used  to  go 
around  and  say  at  every  meeting,  "Remember  fellows,  remember  the 
boss  is  a  bastard."  And  they  would  just  cheer.   Of  course  almost 
all  the  bosses  in  Hawaii  are  haoles  (whites).   For  a  white  guy  to 
get  up  and  say  the  boss  is  a  bastard  is  like  really  breaking  down 
all  the  barriers  and  all  the  lines  that  separate  you. 

Bob  had  this  quality,  this  ability,  to  talk  to  the  man  on 
the  job--to  the  common  man.   He  knew  what  he  wanted.   He  would 
just  tell  me  what  he  liked  to  talk  about.   Give  me  three  or  four 
lines  of  where  he'd  like  to  go.   It  got  to  the  point  where  every 
column  he  wrote  was  just  about  the  same  column.   It  was  called 
"On  The  March."  His  column.   Harry  wrote  a  column  called  "On  The 
Beam." 

Shearer:   I  see.  Were  you  also  writing  Harry's  column? 

Roger:    I  started  writing  it  later  on,  when  I  became  the  editor  and 

slightly  before.   He  could  think  through  an  idea,  but  he  needed 
someone  to  write  it,  but  he  could  think.   Never  take  that  away 
from  Bridges.   He  had  an  extremely  great  sharp  mind. 

I  talked  to  the  second  vice  president  once  whose  name  was 
Germain  Bulcke.   Called  him  Jerry  Bulcke.   He  was  the  second  vice 
president  and  I  said,  "How  come  you  don't  write  a  column?"   I 
asked  him  this  at  Harrington's  Bar  one  day.   That's  the  longest 
bar  in  San  Francisco.   The  Irish  Bar.   Harrington's  is  where  we 
used  to  go  to  eat  lunch  a  lot.   One  place  we  would  stay  out  of 
for  fear  of  our  lives  was  Harrington's  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
[chuckles] 

In  any  case,  I  asked  Jerry  Bulcke  why  he  didn't  write  a 
column.   He  said  that  he'd  thought  about  it,  but  that  everybody 
knows  he  spends  most  of  his  time  at  the  desk.   He  said,  "Bob 
writes  'On  The  March'  and  Harry  writes  'On  The  Beam'  and  I 
thought  I  might  write  a  column  called  'On  My  Ass.1"   [laughing] 
Oh,  he  had  a  great  sense  of  humor.   Still  does,  even  though  he's 
close  to  ninety  by  now  and  getting  a  little  frail,  but  he  still 
has  a  great  laugh. 

Shearer:   So  you  were  brought  in  by  degrees  to  write  for  the  paper? 

Roger:    Yes.   Remember  I'd  also  written  a  thing  called  "Battle  For  Your 
Mind"  all  during  the  Bridges  trial.   I'd  reported  from  Hawaii 
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what  was  happening  there,  which  we've  covered  all  ready.   In 
195A,  for  example,  I  had  worked  a  great  deal  on  the  writing  of  a 
pamphlet  called  "The  Everlasting  Bridges  Case."  I'd  written 
another  pamphlet  totally  by  myself  called  "The  Law  And  Harry 
Bridges."  All  in  preparation  for  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.   I  did  that  four-page  insert  into  the  paper.  A  picture 
story  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  on  TV,  but  we  couldn't  buy 
any  time,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  still  in  litigation. 

Shearer:   How  did  you  feel  about  what  you  might  call  a  fragmented  life—did 
you  like  the  rhythm  and  then  the  variety  that  you  were 
experiencing  at  that  point? 

Roger:    Curiously  enough,  I  had  been  so  attached  for  so  many  years  to  a 
five-or  six-day-a-week  broadcast  with  rigid  time  restraints.   I 
was  on  the  air  at,  let's  say,  8:00  p.m.  and  had  to  be  off  the  air 
by  8:13  and  thirty  seconds  or  forty  seconds  or  whatever.   I  used 
to  love  that  kind  of  challenge. 

Well,  you  know,  I  was  newly  married  by  1953.   I'd  had  a 
divorce.   I  was  newly  married.  A  new  family.   I  just  kind  of 
enjoyed  the  newness  of  it  all,  but  I  was  not  doing  my  career  any 
good  at  all.   I  think  if  I  had  decided  truly  to  take  a  real  look 
at  myself  and  what  I'm  capable  of  doing  and  decided  to  go 
commercial,  after  a  year  or  so  people  would  have  forgotten  that 
this  guy  used  to  be  called  a  red-hot  Commie  or  something  and  I 
would  have  gone  into  commercial  radio.   Pretty  soon  I  would  have 
done  very  well.   I  could  still  act.   I  could  still  do  news- 
straight  news—and  I'd  even  been  offered  a  few  years  earlier  a 
very  good  job  as  a  news  analyst  in  a  big  50,000-watt  CBS  station 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  All  these  things  could  have  been,  but  I 
liked  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  in  a  position  of 
having  to  deal  with  my  conscience,  or  feeling  that  I  was  doing 
something  I  didn't  believe  in. 

** 

Roger:    I  guess  that  was  both  my  strength  and  my  weakness  in  my  entire 
professional  life. 


Alvah  Bessie 


Shearer:   Going  back  to  your  work  on  the  Dispatcher,  how  was  it  to  work 
with  Alvah  Bessie?  What  kind  of  a  guy  was  he? 
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Roger:    Alvah  Bessie,  you  know,  had  been  in  prison  for  a  year.   He  was  in 
Texarcana  sharing  a  cell,  I  think,  with  the  famous  director 
Herbert  Biberman  who  directed  Salt  of  the  Earth  later  on.   I 
think  they  thoroughly  disliked  each  other.  Alvah  could  speak 
about  nothing  but  how  much  they  disliked  each  other.   They  were 
handcuffed  all  the  way  from  Washington,  D.C.,  where  they  were 
sentenced,  to  Texarcana,  Texas,  in  an  open  touring  car  that  the 
marshalls  drove  them  in.   I  heard  enough  of  that  story  of  being 
handcuffed  to  this  guy  all  the  way  across  the  country. 

Shearer:   Did  he  talk  about  his  trial? 

Roger:    No.   He  talked  about  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee.   Alvah 
Bessie  was  a  man  who  could  talk  almost  of  nothing  except  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.   Alvah  Bessie  was  so  imbued—this  was  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  his  life  in  a  sense.   He  wrote  a  great 
book  about  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  called  Men  in  Battle.   He  was 
the  editor  of  a  fascinating  collection  of  material  on  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.   He  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  whole  thing.   He  never  quite  lost  that  sense  that  this  was 
the  greatest  event  in  his  life  and  everything  else  after  that  was 
secondary. 

He  used  to  love  to  talk  about  a  fellow  who  introduced 
himself  to  him  in  the  Warner  Brothers'  cafeteria  once:  "My  name 
is  Ronald  Reagan." 

Bessie  was  a  very  bitter  and  disappointed  man.  I  guess  it 
started  with  the  end  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Then  he  went  to 
Hollywood  and  he-- 

Shearer:   Excuse  me.   He  had  not  been  writing  in  Hollywood  before  that? 

Roger:    To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he'd  been  working  at  the  Brooklyn 

Eagle  newspaper.   Then  he  worked  in  Hollywood  after  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.   Then  of  course  the  big  Red  hunt  started  and  suddenly 
he  was  no  longer  anywhere.   He  and  the  group  of  ten — 

Shearer:   The  Hollywood  Ten. 

Roger:    The  Hollywood  Ten  were  sent  to  prison  for  a  year  for  contempt  of 
Congress. 

Shearer:   For  refusing  to? 

Roger:    Refusing  to  testify.   They  didn't  refuse  on  the  basis  of  the 

Fifth  Amendment.  Not  at  that  point.  They  just  refused  on  the 
basis  that  the  government  had  no  right  to  ask  them  about  their 
personal  political  beliefs.  If  the  congressional  committee 
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wanted  to  know  what  they  believed  in,  the  committee  had  to  let 
them  explain  it  their  way  and  not  by  being  forced  to  answer 
merely  yes  or  no. 

It  was  J.  Parnell  Thomas,  who  was  then  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  who  really  railroaded 
them  into  this  situation  and  to  prison.   He,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  himself  then  sent  to  federal  prison  for  some  kind  of 
corruption.   J.  Parnell  Thomas  ended  his  term  in  Congress  in 
prison  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  prison  where  at  least  two,  if  not 
more,  of  the  Hollywood  Ten  were  locked  up.   I  think  one  of  the 
guys  who  was  there,  was  the  fellow  whose  father  was  a  famous 
writer.   Ring  Lardner,  Jr. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  ironies  attached.   So  many  of  the 
people  I  knew  at  one  time  had  been  in  one  or  another  federal 
prison  because  of  these  kinds  of—either  because  of  contempt  of 
court,  contempt  of  Congress.   Richard  Gladstein  was  in  federal 
prison.  As  a  result  of  his  defense  of  what  was  called  the 
Communist  Party  Eleven.  The  leadership  of  the  Communist  party, 
starting  with  Eugene  Dennis,  had  been  tried  for  some  years  under 
the  Smith  Act.  A  number  of  lawyers  got  six-month  terms  for 
contempt  of  court . 

Shearer:   How  did  Alvah  come  to  work  at  the  Dispatcher? 

Roger:    He  went  back  to  Hollywood  and  there  was  no  work.   He  apparently 
wrote  to  Bridges  saying  that  he  can't  get  a  job,  would  there  be 
any  job  in  San  Francisco.  As  far  as  I  know,  Bridges  told  Morris 
Watson  that  Alvah  Bessie  needed  a  job  and  he  was  a  newspaperman 
and  a  Hollywood  writer  and  he  would  like  him  to  come  up  and  work 
at  the  Dispatcher.  Now,  the  funny  thing  about  all  this  is  later 
on,  Alvah  did  not  get  along  with  anybody,  especially  Bridges. 
Alvah  was  a  man  with  very  set  ideas.   He  was  a  very  salty  kind  of 
guy.   He  had  lots  of  problems  with  people. 

Alvah  was  also  kind  of  a  compulsive  worker.  After  he'd 
finish  putting  out  a  paper- -we'd  put  out  a  paper  and  work  all  day 
at  it--he'd  go  back  to  the  office  with  whatever  he  had  in  his 
briefcase  and  sit  down  and  start  typing  up  some  stuff  for  the 
next  paper  two  weeks  hence.   Of  course  I  would  be  exactly  the 
opposite.  When  I  walked  out,  I  was  finished.   I  didn't  care  what 
time  it  was.   That  was  a  day's  work. 

Shearer:  And  you  put  a  paper  out  every  other  week? 

Roger:    Every  other  week  I  went  there.  As  I've  said,  I  had  all  these 

things  going.   I  had  the  paper.   I  was  working  on  the  waterfront. 
Then  I  was  working  in  the  East  Bay.   Had  a  program  at  KROW.   Also 
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having  a  program  at  KPFA-FM  Pacific,  the  listener-supported 
station,  raising  a  new  family.   Just  married.   I  wasn't  about  to 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 
Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 


go  back  to  the  office, 
office. 


I  was  about  to  go  anywhere  but  the 


Alvah  was  a  nice  guy  to  work  with  in  some  ways. 
Did  you  think  he  was  a  wonderful  writer? 

No.   Not  according  to  what  he  did  on  the  paper,  but  he  was  a  good 
writer.   He  wrote  some  very  good  .things.   I  have  a  story  about 
Alvah.   Is  it  worth  telling?  I  don't  know. 

Try. 

Once  he  wrote  a  book  called  The  Un-Americans.   It  should  have 
been  a  good  novel  after  all.   He  called  me  one  day.   I  was  home. 
That  was  a  period  when  I  was  working  on  the  waterfront  primarily. 
I  don't  think  I  was  working  at  that  particular  time  on  the 
Dispatcher.   He  called  me  one  day  and  asked  if  I  had  read  his  new 
book.   I  said  no.   So  he  said,  "I'll  send  it  to  you."  That  very 
same  afternoon  the  book  arrived  by  messenger  from  San  Francisco. 
I  was  living  in  Berkeley. 

I  read  it  that  same  day.   The  next  day  in  the  morning  the 
phone  rings  and  it's  Alvah  Bessie.   He  asks,  "Did  you  get  my 
book?"   "Yes,"  says  I.   "Did  you  read  it?"   "Ugh,"  says  I,  with 
my  throat  suddenly  stopping.   I  was  all  hoarse.   I  said,  "I  can't 
talk  and  I'm  choking.   I'm  having  a  hard  time."  I  said,  "I  got 
laryngitis."  He  said,  "Well,  did  you  like  the  book?"   "Listen, 
Alvah,  talk  to  me  some  other  time,"  says  I.   Just  squeaking 
"laryngelically." 

[laughs]   Laryngelically? 

I  though  it  was  a  terrible  book. 

Oh,  really. 

He  finally  said,  "Listen,  I  want  a  yes  or  no  answer.   You  can  say 
yes  or  no  in  one  word.   Did  you  like  it?"  I  had  a  long  pause  and 
then  I  said  in  a  perfectly  normal  voice,  "No."  He  said,  "Oh, 
okay,"  and  he  hung  up.  Well,  that  was  funny. 

How  did  it  affect  your  work  with  him? 

Not  a  bit. 

Not  a  bit.   Did  he  ever  refer  to  it? 
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Roger:    Oh,  yes.  We  talked  about  it  again.   He  just  figured  there  was 

something  wrong  with  me.   I  didn't  like  the  book.   It  just  wasn't 
a  good  book.   He's  written  several  things  that  were  not  good  and 
he's  written  several  things  that  were  good. 

The  first  book  I  read  of  his  was  called  Men  In  Battle.   It 
was  quite  good.   But  when  he  said  to  me  at  one  point- -he  didn't 
ask- -he  said  he  thought  that  Men  In  Battle  at  least  could  become 
as  much  a  classic  as  Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace.   I  decided  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  a  subject  that  is  not  discussable.   You  know, 
this  is  what  is  called  a  divine  afflatus.   If  you've  got  it, 
there's  no  sense  in  talking  about  it. 

Alvah  was  a  little  bit  too  bitter  in  many  ways  for  me.   He 
didn't  like  authority.   He  disliked  Harry  Bridges.   He  disliked 
all  the  leadership  people.  And  yet  down  underneath,  I  really 
developed  a  great  deal  of  affection  for  him  and  I  was  very  sorry 
when  he  just  was  told  he  had  to  go. 

Shearer:   Why? 

Roger:    Because  he  just  wasn't  getting  along  well  with  people.   Everybody 
in  the  place  felt  uncomfortable.  Meanwhile,  Harry  was  telling  me 
"Morris  hired  Alvah  and  I  wanted  him  to  hire  you."  He  told  me 
this  while  Alvah  was  working  there.   He  said  he  told  Morris,  You 
hire  Sid,  but  Morris  said  no.   But  I  had  heard  that  it  was  Harry 
that  told  Morris  to  hire  Alvah  and  Morris  didn't  like  Alvah. 
It's  a  funny  thing.   I  used  to  meet  Alvah  when  he  was  already 
retired  because  he  lived  in  Corte  Madera,  I  believe.   Married  to 
a  lovely  French  woman.   He  used  to  come  in  and  buy  expensive  wine 
and  cheese  down  here  at  the  store  in  Mill  Valley.  We  talked  a 
lot  with  him  whenever  we'd  bump  into  him.   But  he  would  always 
have  this  sarcastic  quality.   Everybody,  including  me  once,  got 
so  angry.  You  just  couldn't  talk  to  him.  You  wanted  to  punch 
him  because  of  this  sarcasm.   Didn't  occur  to  me  for  a  long  time, 
otherwise  I  wouldn't  have  gotten  the  least  bit  angry,  that 
something  was  bothering  him. 

Shearer:   What  do  you  think  it  was? 

Roger:    I  think  disappointment.  Never  quite  did  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

Shearer:   In  the  realm  of  writing? 

Roger:    Yes.   In  writing.  Having  nothing  to  do  with  journalism;  this  was 
just  a  job.   He  didn't  get  very  far  with  his  novel.   Short 
stories.   He  was  very  envious  of  people  who  did.   He  couldn't 
seem  to  handle  much  too  well  that  didn't  deal  with  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.   He  wrote  one  story  about  an  illiterate,  itinerant 
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handsome  man  who  got  involved  with  some  woman  down  in  the  Salinas 
Valley.   They  were  married.   It  was  a  very  tragic  story.  Was 
pretty  well  written. 

He  has  a  son,  Don  Bessie,  who  studied  film  work.   He  lives 
down  in  Santa  Cruz.   He  did  a  film  of  that  short  story.   It  was 
at  a  film  festival  in  Mill  Valley.   Unfortunately  it  was  so  bad 
that  the  audience  got  very  restless  at  the  very  end,  including 
me,  because  they  wanted  to  get  the  hell  out  before  someone 
started  asking  them  how  they  felt  about  it.   It  was  a  pity.   Pity 
because  it  was  a  good  story. 

Shearer:   Is  Bessie  still  alive? 

Roger:    No.  Alvah  died  about  three  years  ago.   Our  kind  of  people  don't 
have  funerals,  you  know.  We  have  memorials  after  we're  burned. 
I  went  to  the  memorial  meeting.   There  were  a  lot  of  speakers- 
people  like  Bill  Bailey,  who  had  been  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Milton  Wolfe  who  had  been  the 
commander  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.   He  was  the  chairman. 
I  wasn't  one  of  those  invited  to  speak  because  people  who  spoke 
were  all  people  who  were  very  close  to  him. 

Cyra  McFadden  spoke  and  said  that  he  was  a  great  help  to  her 
when  she  was  having  much  trouble  writing.   This  fellow  Grover 
Sales  spoke,  and  Bill  Bailey.   Then  they  opened  the  floor.   I 
raised  my  hand.  Milt  Wolfe  looked  over  there  and  said,  "Ah, 
there's  Mr.  Labor  himself."  That  was  nice.   So  I  got  up  and  said 
a  few  words.   I  told  a  funny  story.   It  broke  the  house  down,  but 
it  was  apropos.   Then  at  the  end  of  the  story  and  when  the  whole 
thing  is  over,  as  I  walk  out  I  see  that  Harry  Bridges  is  in  the 
back  of  the  hall.   It's  at  the  Unitarian  Church  up  above  San 
Rafael  somewhere.   Harry  Bridges  was  with  his  daughter  Cathy, 
whom  I'd  known  since  she  was  a  little  girl.   Cathy  said,  "Hi 
Sidney."  She  came  over  and  kissed  me.   Harry  said  in  a  loud 
voice,  "Well,  there's  one  guy  who's  never  going  to  speak  at  my 
funeral."   [chuckles]   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  went  to  his  funeral 
and  I  did  not  speak.   So  at  least  he  was  right. 

Shearer:   Did  you  have  any  urge  to? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  would  have  loved  to  have  spoken.   I  would  have  said 

several  things  about  him  that  could  never  be  denied  him.  About 
certain  kind  of  greatness.   I  would  have  said,  "Though  it  is  well 
known  that  we  had  very  serious  differences  of  opinion,  I  would 
not  for  one  moment  withhold  my  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  our  time."  I  would  have  said  something  like 
that.   I  think  I  had  something  else  I  wanted  to  say  too,  but  I 
forget  what  it  is  right  now.   But  it  wasn't  hostile.   It  would 
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have  been  something  that  would  have  made  the  family  pleased 
because  when  I  did  go  to  where  they  scattered  the  ashes  from  a 
boat  out  beyond  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  out  in  the  ocean,  his  son 
Robbie  said  to  me,  "I've  heard  that  you  and  Dad  had  been 
reconciled,"  and  I  said,  "No,  that's  not  so."  But  we're  going  to 
talk  about  all  this  later  on. 


Union  Achievements,  1954 


Roger:    We're  back  in  1953,  1954.   Incidentally,  1954  was  an  incredibly 

important  year.   I  was  working  a  great  deal  around  the  Dispatcher 
then.  Among  other  things,  it  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  1934  strike.   They  had  a  twenty-year  anniversary  banquet  in 
honor  of  the  twentieth  year  of  collective  bargaining  on  the 
waterfront  with  a  minimum  of  strikes ,  God  only  knows .   The  former 
president  of  the  American  President  Lines,  Henry  Grady,  who  had 
also  been  ambassador  to  Greece,  ambassador  to  three  different 
countries,  was  the  main  speaker.   Paul  St.  Sure,  the  president  of 
the  Waterfront  Employers  Association,  was  a  main  speaker.  And  a 
very  well  known  AFL  leader,  Daniel  DelCarlo,  leader  of  the 
Carpenters'  Union,  was  a  major  speaker. 

[tape  interruption] 

Roger:    The  important  point  about  that  big  banquet  was  that  it  was  about 
twenty  years  of  collective  bargaining  agreement,  not  of  fighting, 
but  it  was  a  statement  on  the  sides  of  both  the  unions  and 
employers  that  despite  all  the  fighting  we'd  done  in  the  past,  we 
have  really  now  developed  such  an  extremely  good  relationship 
that  we  can  celebrate  twenty  years  of  collective  bargaining. 

Shearer:   That  is  an  achievement. 

Roger:    Incidentally,  1954  was  also  important  for  the  first  dental 

program  for  children,  paid  for  entirely  by  the  employers  for  the 
children  of  longshoremen.   First  time  longshoremen  got  three 
weeks  of  vacation.  They  never  had  any  vacations  before.   They 
didn't  have  anything.  They'd  be  lucky  if  they  had  a  job  at  all. 

There  was  a  tremendously  interesting  campaign  going  on.   I 
was  going  to  do  a  broadcast  on  the  importance  of  opening  trade 
with  China.  Bridges  had  already  been  asked  to  Washington  to 
testify  before  a  congressional  committee  on  the  importance  of 
opening  trade  with  China.  Remember  we  had  no  trade  with  China. 
China  had  just  become  a  Communist  country  only  in  1949.  We  were 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


still  thinking  that  China  could  be  bombed  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

I  broadcast  a  program  on  trade  with  China,  which  was 
supported  by  both  this  left-wing  trade  union  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Sponsored  by  ILWU  and  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Side  by  side.   I  got  very  involved  in  those  kinds  of  things. 
Then,  of  course.   I  was  involved  in  Salt  of  the  Earth.  We've 
gone  through  all  of  that. 


Bridges  Marital  Breakup.  1954 


Roger:    I  just  realized  that  earlier,  when  I  talked  about  being  at  Ray 
Irvine's  funeral  with  Henry  Schmidt  and  speaking  in  front  of  an 
open  coffin,  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1954.   The  reason  I  spoke 
then  at  the  funeral  is  because  Bridges  was  in  such  an  upset  state 
of  mind  because  of  some  serious  emotional  difficulties.   His  wife 
had  left  him.   This  sort  of  thing. 

Shearer:   This  is  Nancy? 

Roger:    Nancy  had  left  him.   He  was  drinking  an  awful  lot.   He  was  having 
a  hell  of  a  hard  time.   He  cried  when  he  asked  me  would  I  please 
speak  for  him.   Ray  Irvine's  widow  said  she  wanted  me  to  speak. 

Shearer:   When  was  the  funeral? 

Roger:     It  was  June  11,  1954.   That's  when  I  spoke. 

Shearer:   I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  characterize  Harry  Bridges,  his 

relationships  with  people  in  the  office,  with  you,  with  Lou 
Goldblatt  around  that  time.  Apparently,  his  emotional  state  was 
pretty  raw. 

Roger:    Very  raw.  You  may  remember  at  one  point--it  was  just  about  this 
time  also—he  was  supposed  to  go  and  do  a  program  with  Mike 
Wallace  in  New  York. 

Shearer:   That's  right.   You  were  prepping  him. 

Roger:    I  prepped  him  for  that  because  he  was  in  such  an  upset  state  that 
it  was  felt  that  he  needed  a  chance  to  get  an  idea  of  what  might 
happen. 
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Shearer:   I  gather  one  of  the  shoals  from  which  you  were  going  to  steer  him 
was  a  chance  remark  that  might  be  made  about  his  wife,  Nancy,  at 
that  time. 

Roger:    Yes.  Unfortunately,  Nancy  was  involved  with  a  younger  man.  An 
older  man  doesn't  take  kindly  to  that.  An  older  man  who  knows 
the  waterfront  knows  that  the  fellows  on  the  waterfront  gossip 
about  what  somebody  else  is  doing  with  his  old  lady.   I  didn't 
use  the  expression  they  would  use.  Harry  was  so  deeply  upset 
that  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  moping  at  the  bar.  He  spent  a  lot  of 
time  crying  without  tears.   If  I'd  sit  down  beside  him  when  he 
was  at  the  bar,  he'd  repeat  something  to  the  effect,  "Here  I  am 
using  the  workers'  money,  being  paid,  and  I'm  not  doing  anything. 
Louie  has  to  run  everything  because  I  can't  do  it."  And  so 
forth. 

Shearer:   He  was  aware  of  his  incapacity  at  that  point? 

Roger:    He  was  aware,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  wasn't  all  that 

incapacitated  because  he  could  work  beautifully.   He  could  even 
negotiate  and  do  all  kinds  of  things  for  part  of  the  day  and  then 
suddenly—it  was  a  terribly  difficult  period.   Luckily,  his 
assistant,  Bill  Glazier,  lived  right  around  the  corner  from  where 
I  live  right  now  in  Mill  Valley.   Bridges  came  to  his  house  for 
several  weeks  because  Harry  just  needed  some  place  to  be  where  he 
wouldn't  be  alone.   He  was  a  very  upset  man. 

Shearer:   You  said  that  when  he  was  discouraged  he  would  bemoan  the  fact 
that  he  wasn't  carrying  his  full  load.  You  mentioned  Lou 
Goldblatt.  How- 
Roger:    A  lot  of  people  helped  carry  him  but  basically  Lou  took  care  of 
business  in  the  union.  However,  there  were  times  when  there  was 
negotiating  of  some  kind  or  decisions  to  be  made  and  Harry  could 
handle  that  up  to  a  point  with  no  trouble  at  all.   I  think  Lou 
and  he  were  extremely  close.   This  only  becomes  significant 
because  later  on,  as  you'll  hear,  he  and  Lou  had  an  incredibly 
disastrous  break. 

Shearer:   But  during  this  period  of  '53,  '54,  '55--Harry  was  hurting  and 
Lou  was  helping? 

Roger:    Lou  was  helping  the  members  of  the  Coast  Committee.  One  named 

Bodine,  the  other  Thomas,  were  all  aware  and  doing  the  best  they 
could.  The  regional  director  was  William  Chester.  A  black  man. 
Everybody  was  trying  to  put  a  mantle  of  protection  and  help 
around  Bridges . 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


You  mentioned  the  Coast  Committee, 
commission  earlier. 


I  guess  I  heard  it  as 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


The  Coast  Committee  worked  for  the  longshore  division  of  the 
1LWU.   It  was  made  up  of  one  man  from  California  and  another  man 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Usually  they  came  from  Seattle. 
They  were  permanently  in  the  ILWU  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
One  San  Pedro,  the  other  from  Portland.  They  dealt  with  all  the 
day-to-day  questions  and  decisions  about  the  longshore  contract. 
The  longshore  contract  was  complex.   There  were  so  many 
safeguards  in  it  in  which  decisions  had  to  be  made.   I'll  give 
you  a  quick  example.  Men  could  sometimes  decide  not  to  work  a 
ship  because  they  considered  it  unsafe  and  if  the  employer 
decided  to  challenge  that,  the  Coast  Committee  might  examine  the 
situation  and  say  they  were  right.   Or  wrong.  Whatever. 

Would  Goldblatt  and  Bridges  be  added  to  the  Coast  Committee  at 
that  point? 

Bridges  was  always  a  member  of  the  Coast  Committee.   Goldblatt 
never  was;  remember  he  was  with  the  warehouse  division.   The 
important  point  was  that  Goldblatt  was  always  ex-officio  in  any 
situation  dealing  with  any  part  of  the  union,  so  he  could  be 
involved,  let's  say,  in  longshore  negotiations  if  he  wanted  to 
be.  At  this  time,  he  was  really  carrying  a  big  weight. 
Goldblatt  was  covering  for  Bridges.   It's  part  of  a  tradition, 
remember?  Carrying  somebody,  or  covering  somebody,  on  the 
waterfront  is  a  very  common  thing.   If  a  guy  gets  drunk,  the  rest 
of  the  gang  will  tell  him  to  go  sleep  under  the  coaming  where  he 
can't  be  seen  from  above,  sleep  it  off,  and  somebody  else  will 
make  sure  his  part  of  the  job  is  cared  for.   I  mean  one  guy  was 
working  the  hatch  next  to  mine  and  I  was  working  at  night,  a  cold 
night  in  Alameda  at  Encinal,  and  this  guy  went  to  his  car  for 
midnight  supper  and  he  never  got  out  of  his  car.   He  was  loaded. 
We  couldn't  wake  him  up.   So  I  took  his  hatch.   You  don't  have 
to.  You  can  have  the  walking  boss  handle  it.   But  then  that 
would  murder  this  guy  for  future  jobs.   So  you  carry  a  man  if  you 
can.   I  remember- - 


Alcohol  in  the  Workplace  ft 


Roger:    The  night  I  carried  this  guy  I  got  pneumonia,  but  this  guy  went 
back  to  work  perfectly  sober  the  next  night.  When  I  met  him 
again  sometime  later,  he  said,  "Where  the  hell  have  you  been?" 
[chuckles] 
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Shearer:   He  didn't  know  that  you'd  covered  him? 

Back  to  the  office  of  the  Dispatcher.   I  gather  that  alcohol 
took  its  toll  with  Morris  Watson.  How  did  you  manage  to  work 
that  out  with  him? 


Roger:    He  retired  at  age  sixty-five.   Died  of  liver  damage  by  seventy- 
one.   I  went  to  see  him  shortly  before.  With  Morris  it  was  very 
simple.   In  the  morning  he  did  beautiful  work.   He  was  a  good 
writer,  a  good  editor.   I  learned  so  much  from  him  because  this 
is  not  my  natural  field.  Then  come  lunchtime  he  would  sit  around 
Harrington's  and  start  drinking  and  eating.   Pretty  soon,  I'd 
say,  "Let's  get  back  to  work."  He'd  say,  "I'll  be  along  in  a  few 
minutes."  About  3:00  in  the  afternoon  I'd  go  back  to  the 
restaurant.  A  couple  of  times  I  said,  "You  son  of  a  bitch; 
you've  got  me  up  there  working  my  ass  to  the  bone  and  here  you 
are  sitting  loading  up."  He'd  look  so  surprised.   I  think  he  was 
surprised,  because  he  had  been  having  a  very  nice  restful  time. 
Usually  talking  to  another  union  officer,  Germain  Bulcke.   Later 
on,  Jerry  Bulcke  was  ready  for  retirement  so  it  worked  all  right. 
I  loved  that  guy  by  the  way.   He  also  got  involved  with  a  little 
too  much.   So  many  did.   Alcohol  was  the  drug  of  choice. 

Shearer:   Drug  of  choice.   Yes. 

Roger:    It's  worse  than  that  actually.   There  is  that  whole  machismo 

about  drinking.   It's  dreadful,  of  course,  because  it's  kind  of 
hard  to  get  around  it.   Let's  have  a  drink.  After  work  let's  go 
out  and  have  a  drink.   Four  or  five  go  together,  from  the  office 
let's  say,  and  everybody  buys  a  round. 

Shearer:   So  you  can't  refuse  one  man's  round. 

Roger:    And  if  there  are  four  or  five  people,  you  don't  stop  to  think 

that  you  have  to  drive  home.   I  drove  home  only  once  when  I  was 
stopped.   I  was  scared.   I  was  fortunate  that  the  police  decided 
that  I  was  sober  enough  to  go  home.   They  did  not  stop  me  for 
drinking.   They  stopped  me  for  jumping  through  a  red  light.   It 
was  late  night  and  of  course,  it  could  have  been  serious.   The 
whole  thought  to  me  is  quite  disgusting  now. 

Another  brilliant  man  was  secretary /treasurer  of  Local  6, 
Dick  Lynden,  graduate  of  Stanford  incidentally.  A  beautifully 
dressed  man.  A  wonderfully  mannered  man.  A  witty  man.  A  bright 
man.  A  great  negotiator.   He  died  of  alcohol.  Literally.   It 
was  the  greatest  occupational  hazard. 

Lou  Goldblatt,  after  he  retired,  was  drinking  an  awful  lot, 
too.   I  used  to  see  him  around  the  streets  of  Mill  Valley.   He 
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was  not  reeling,  but  he  was  drinking  too  much.   I  drank  too  much 
for  a  while.   I  don't  want  to  let  myself  be  out  of  this  picture. 

An  awful  lot  of  longshoremen,  and  I'm  sure  other  people  who 
work  in  and  around  warehouses  especially  at  night,  and  I  think  in 
other  industries  as  well,  they  take  kind  of  maintenance  sips  all 
shift  long. 

Shearer:   By  the  way,  how  did  Alvah  Bessie  actually  disconnect  from  the 
Dispatcher? 

Roger:    He  was  fired. 

Shearer:   He  was  fired.  And  by  Bridges? 

Roger:    I  don't  know.   I  don't  know  exactly  how.   He  was  very  bitter 
about  it.   Then  I  got  the  job  that  Alvah  was  doing,  but  not 
immediately.  Morris  tried  to  work  without  anybody.   Couldn't  be 
done  at  all.  About  a  month  after  that  he  called  me  in  and  asked 
if  I  could  come  in  once  every  two  weeks  the  way  I  did  before.   I 
said,  Yes.  Alvah  bumped  into  me  and  said  he  felt  I  had  something 
to  do  with  his  being  fired,  which  I  didn't. 

He  was  very  salty  with  everybody.  A  couple  of  times  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  work  with  him.   I  felt  sorry  about  that 
because  basically  he  was  a  man  with  a  great  feeling  about  things 
he  believed  in  rather  than  people.   He  believed  in  a  better  world 
for  all  the  world,  but  not  so  much  for  you  and  me.   One  day  he 
said  to  me,  "You  never  joined  the  Communist  party  did  you?"   I 
said,  "No."  I  said,  "What  do  I  need?  What  qualifications  must  I 
have  to  join  the  Communist  party,  Alvah?"   He  said;  "You  must 


believe  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 
it.   I'm  through."   I  just  quit.   [chuckles] 


I  said,  "That's 


Dwindling  Union  Membership 


Shearer:   You  said  that  Germain  Bulcke  had  retired  because  he  no  longer  had 
a  real  job  in  the  union.  What  does  that  mean? 

Roger:    There  were  two  vice  presidents  and  a  president  and  a  secretary- 
treasurer.   That  means  three  out  of  four  men  represented  the 
longshore  industry.   There  wasn't  that  much  longshore  work  on  the 
West  Coast  any  more  to  have  that  many  men  be  officers  of  the 
union.  All  quite  expensive  in  a  union  which  had  fewer  and  fewer 
members. 
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The  membership  of  the  union  was  starting  to  go  down  with 
mechanization.   Mechanization  eliminated  about  half  the  members 
of  the  union  in  Hawaii,  especially  in  sugar,  but  it  was  still  the 
biggest  single  local  of  them  all  in  Hawaii. 

Shearer:   This  was  mechanization  or  attrition  by  design  at  this  point?   I 
thought  at  this  point  the  union  had  negotiated  conditions  under 
which—they  were  leaving  the  job  through  early  retirement  and 
what  else?  Not  layoffs? 

Roger:    There  were  no  layoffs.   The  beauty  in  Hawaii  was  that  they  had 

worked  out  a  system  of  repatriation.   Everybody  who  came  from  the 
Philippines  who  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  Philippines,  and  who  was 
ready  to  retire  could  retire  immediately  with  a  pension,  even  if 
he  wasn't  quite  sixty-five  and  could  retire  and  go  back  to  the 
Philippines  with  about  $6,000  in  severance  pay.  With  $6,000  then 
plus  Social  Security  plus  a  pension,  these  guys  could  buy  a  nice 
piece  of  land  and  a  house.  Most  of  them  said  they'd  go  back  and 
marry  some  young  woman  to  take  care  of  them.   I'm  sorry  you  get 
such  a  look  on  your  face,  but  that's  what  they  said.   You  know 
you  marry  to  get  someone  to  take  care  of  you.   You've  heard  of 
that? 

Shearer:   I  certainly  have. 

Roger:    A  great  many,  several  thousands,  and  some  families  also  went  back 
figuring  they'd  go  home  again.  Most  of  them,  I  think,  stayed. 
You  still  see  the  old  fellows  alone,  wandering  around,  but  they 
live  quite  well  in  Hawaii.  A  great  many  never  got  married. 
Often  they'd  figure  they'd  earn  enough  money  to  go  back  or  they 
earn  enough  money  to  have  a  woman  come  over.   Picture  girl  or 
something.  Whatever.   There  were  a  number  of  Japanese  at  one 
point,  I  understand,  who  got  pictures. 

Nikki  Bridges 's  mother  had  been  a  picture  bride.   The  only 
trouble  with  the  picture  was  that  it  was  of  a  younger  woman  than 
she  actually  was.  Nikki  has  written  a  wonderful  story  about 
that,  in  Harper's  or  Atlantic.   It  was  a  wonderfully  written 
story.   She's  a  great  writer.   I  will  not  be  the  least  bit 
surprised  if  she  writes  quite  a  book  about  her  life  with  Harry 
Bridges. 

You  were  asking  about  Alvah  Bessie  as  a  writer.  There's  not 
much  more  to  say.  A  number  of  his  stories  were  republished.   I'd 
see  them  now  and  then.   I  have  them  all  now.   Some  of  them  are 
very  good.   Some  of  the  old  ones  are  quite  good. 
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Shearer:   I  was  reminded  when  you  were  giving  instances  of  how  people  in 
the  union  carried  each  other.  Didn't  you  say  something  about  a 
book  review?  This  was  when  Harry  Bridges  was  in  the  doldrums. 

Roger:    He  was  in  the  doldrums.   He  could  be  quite  sober  and  all  that, 

but  still  in  the  doldrums.  Very  impatient  about  everything,  life 

was  just  terrible  for  him.  I  think  it  was  a  pretty  terrible 
experience  emotionally. 

Shearer:   I  just  want  to  ask  you  to  be  sure  that  my  impression  is  correct, 
that  not  only  was  this  the  time  of  his  marital  troubles,  but  that 
he  was  still  going  through  appeals. 

Roger:    Yes.  Another  trial  was  coming  up. 

This  was  1954--the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  union.   He  did  a  magnificent  job  speaking  about  it  at  a  great 
banquet,  despite  his  great  distress.   The  government  was  coming 
up  with  a  fifth  attack  on  Harry  Bridges. 

Shearer:   So  he  was  having  milestones  and  millstones? 

Roger:    Milestones  and  millstones.   How  can  it  be  said  better  than  you 
said  it.   By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  this  had  anything  to  do  with 
Bessie  being  fired.   The  fellow  who  was  involved  with  Harry's 
wife  at  that  time  and  who  ultimately  married  her,  by  the  way,  and 
then  that  broke  up,  it  was  Julian  something.   He  borrowed  Alvah 
Bessie's  apartment  for  these  assignations.   Bridges  found  out 
about  it. 


Writing  a  Book  Review  for  Harry  Bridges 


Roger:    What  was  the  question  you  asked  me?  I  forget. 
Shearer:   The  book  reviews. 

Roger:    Oh,  the  book  review.   Bridges  got  a  book  on  the  famous  mutiny  in 
the  British  navy  off  Portsmouth,  England  in  the  1700s.   He  had 
the  book  and  he  brought  it  down  to  Harrington's  bar  one  day  and 
he  said,  I  got  this  book.   The  Chronicle  sent  me  this  book  with  a 
note  that  they'd  like  me  to  do  a  book  review  of  it.   He  said,  "I 
don't  have  any  time  to  read  this  damn  book,  even  though  it  looks 
interesting  to  me."  He  said,  "Why  don't  you  read  it  for  me  and 
tell  me  what  it's  about  and  I'll  figure  out  some  way  to  write 
something  about  it . " 
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I  read  it  for  a  couple  of  days.   It  was  a  damn  good  book.   I 
told  him  what  it  was  about.   He  said,  "Actually  you  should  write 
it  because  I  haven't  even  read  it."  So  I  said  I  would  write  it. 
It  was  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  book  section  with 
Harry  Bridges 's  name,  with  a  nice  introduction  about  what  a  great 
man  Harry  Bridges  is  and  so  forth.   Everybody  liked  the  book. 

One  day  I  went  down  to  his  office  because  I  was  doing  a  lot 
of  writing  at  that  point.  He  said,  "Guess  what?  I  got  a  check 
for  $25  for  that  book  review."  So  I  said,  "Give  it  to  me."  He 
said,  "I  cashed  it."  So  I  said,  "Give  me  cash."  He  grumbled 
reluctantly  and  gave  me  a  twenty  and  a  five-dollar  bill, 
[chuckles] 


Jimmy  Herman 


Shearer:   I  think  I've  asked  you  about  everybody  now  except  Jimmy  Herman. 
Was  he  involved  in  the  front  office  at  that  point  or  did  he  come 
in  later? 

Roger:    No.   I  first  met  Jimmy  Herman  in  1949.   I  went  to  a  large  dance 
studio  which  was  actually  like  a  small  theater  somewhere  on 
Sacramento  Street,  near  the  Clay  Theater  in  San  Francisco.   Kind 
of  a  pleasant  area.   Went  to  the  dance  studio  to  speak  to  a  group 
of  people.  They  were  artists  and  actors  who  wanted  to  hear  about 
the  Bridges 's  case.  When  I  walked  in,  there  was  this  short  guy 
wearing  a  suit  and  tie,  which  I  rarely  wore.   He  introduced 
himself.   He  was  the  port  agent  for  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards 
Union  in  Portland,  Oregon.   He  had  sailed  and  now  he  was  working 
there  as  the  agent  for  the  union.   He  said  he  came  down  also  to 
speak  about  what  sailors  and  seafaring  people  think  about  the 
Bridges  case.  We  talked  for  a  few  moments.   That's  how  I  met 
Jimmy  Herman.  We  often  talk  about  it  even  to  this  day,  which  is 
over  forty  years  later,  we  still  remember  how  we  met  that  time. 
At  some  point  he  started  working  on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront 
as  a  ship  clerk.   But  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  doing  that,  he 
was  living  in  Harry  Bridges 's  house,  kind  of  helping  get  around. 
Everybody  was  taking  care  of  Harry.   So  he  became  known  as  a 
Bridges  man.  He  had  a  little  trouble  getting  a  job  on  the 
waterfront  the  way  I  did  at  that  point,  but  he  got  in.   How  he 
went  from  being  an  extra  man  to  a  member  of  the  union  to 
president  of  the  Ship  Clerks  Union  and  then  president  of  the 
International  is  a  complete  story  in  its  own  right,  but  that's 
the  first  time  I  met  him.   Suffice  it  to  say,  he  was  a  shrewd 
politician  and  our  excellent  parliamentarian.   He  saw  his 
opportunities  and  acted  on  them. 
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Shearer:   If  we're  going  to  talk  about  the  rise  of  Jimmy  Herman,  it  would 
be  probably  during  the  time  you  were  chief  editor  of  the 
Dispatcher. 

Roger:    It  would  be  in  the  sixties  at  least.  Yes.   It  would  be  in  the 

sixties,   '61,  '62.  Maybe  even  a  little  later  than  that.  He  was 
around.   He  played  no  special  role,  at  that  time,  but  Jimmy 
always  knew  instinctively  that  he  was  slated. 

Shearer:   That's  interesting.   Because  he  was  living  in  Bridges 's  house. 
Do  you  think  he  was  maybe  trying  to  make  himself  indispensable? 

Roger:    Maybe,  but  that  doesn't  make  you  a  member  of  the  ILWU.   Harry 
Bridges  could  tell  the  union  he  wants  them  to  get  Jimmy  Herman 
into  the  union  and  they  would  tell  him  to  go  straight  to  hell. 
From  the  beginning  in  1934,  Harry  made  sure  nobody  tells  a  local 
in  this  union  who  to  admit.   For  example,  Harry  couldn't  even  get 
his  son  into  a  local  of  the  union.   These  are  really  independent 
groups . 

Shearer:   Yet  when  he  asked  Morris  Watson  to  hire  Alvah  Bessie  he  could  do 
that  because  you  were  just  office  staff,  you  weren't  union 
members . 

Roger:    That's  one  of  the  things  that  he  had  against  my  even  working  at 
the  Dispatcher  at  one  point—was  after  I  became  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  union.   He  got  a  little  nervous  about  it.   He 
didn't  like  to  have  members  of  the  union  working  in  the  office 
because  he  wanted  people  who  could  be  ordered  totally.   Have 
total  control.   In  fact,  when  he  did  fire  me—this  is  later  in 
1972--he  said,  "At  least  one  thing  I  know,  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  making  a  living  because  you  can  walk  out  of  here  and 
go  right  back  to  work  on  the  waterfront  and  make  as  good  a  living 
as  you  make  here."  Which  is  true.   This  gave  him  a  kind  of  an 
out. 

Shearer:   So  he  could  fire  you  but  he  couldn't  kick  you  out  of  the  union? 


Union  Local  Autonomy 


Race  Discrimination 


Roger:  Let  me  explain  what  they  call  autonomy,  which  means  every  local 
has  an  autonomous  right,  every  local,  the  right  to  make  its  own 
rules  as  to  who  gets  into  the  union,  how  they  get  in.  There  are 
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certain  common  rules.   Registration  in  the  longshore  division  is 
something  which  is  recognized  by  both  the  employer  and  the  union. 
So  the  employer  has  also  got  to  agree  that  this  person  can  be  a 
registered  member.  You  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  union  until 
you  are  registered.   This  is  kind  of  a  cooperative  venture 
between  union  and  employer. 

Harry  is  the  one  who,  with  great  imagination,  changed  the 
whole  character  and  quality  and  make-up  of  the  union  itself,  made 
sure  it  had  total  democracy.  That  was  very  different  from  the 
early  days  when  some  union  president  could  boss  everybody  and 
tell  them  what  to  do  and  kick  people  around  and  even  be 
corrupted.   So  the  very  thing  that  may  have  even  stopped  him  on 
occasion  from  throwing  his  weight  around  was  something  that  he 
had  established.   Total  local  autonomy. 

For  example,  the  international  union  had  a  constitution 
which  said  there  shall  be  no  race  discrimination  in  any  part  of 
our  union,  but  there  were  certain  locals  that  managed  never  to 
have  a  black  person  in  it. 

Shearer:   How  would  those  rules  of  the  International  be  enforced? 

Roger:     Sometimes  they  had  to  be  enforced  the  very  hard  way.   Having  some 
really  serious  complaints  about  the  fact  that  a  certain  local  is 
not  following  the  rules  of  the  International. 

Shearer:   It  would  likely  have  to  come  from  a  black  person  trying  to  become 
a  member  and  raising  the  issue. 

Roger:    In  one  way.   It's  not  likely  to  be  a  black  member  in  a  union 

which  has  no  black  members  like  Portland  Local  8.  Let  me  tell 
you.  You're  going  to  laugh  when  I  tell  you  how  it  happened.   In 
Portland  some  blacks  wanted  to  work  on  the  waterfront.   Some  came 
down  and  actually  might  have  worked  a  day  or  so  as  extra  men. 
They  wanted  to  get  in.   The  union  just  didn't  ever  have  a  place 
for  them  to  get  in.   They  saw  white  people  getting  in.  The  law 
had  changed.  Nationally,  there  was  an  FEPC-type  law,  in  which 
you  couldn't  discriminate  on  certain  jobs  which  had  some  kind  of 
federal  jurisdiction,  such  as  interstate  commerce. 

The  employers  by  the  way,  not  the  union,  threatened  the 
union  with  a  suit.  The  Pacific  Maritime  Association,  under  Paul 
St.  Sure,  who  was  a  very  capitalist-minded  guy,  told  Bridges, 
"We're  going  to  sue  you  if  you  don't  follow  the  law  up  there  in 
Portland." 

Shearer:  Was  it  because  they  were  trying  to  cover  their  own  actions  or-- 
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Roger: 
Shearer: 

Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


PYA  as  they  say. 

Protect  your  ass.  All  right, 
task,  the  employers? 


Could  they  have  been  taken  to 


Yes.   They  could.   I  suspect,  but  I  believe  it's  true  that 
Bridges  and  St.  Sure  probably  got  together  on  that  one.   St.  Sure 
probably  said,  "Look,  I'll  take  care  of  it,"  because  they  also 
wanted  to  eliminate  race  discrimination  for  their  own  point  of 
view.   The  employees,  too,  could  be  sued  on  that  account. 

Louie  Goldblatt  volunteered  to  go  to  Portland  Local  8  for  a 
few  days,  a  few  weeks  maybe,  and  tell  them  everyday  that  they're 
going  to  start  having  black  faces  in  this  local  or  else  there  are 
going  to  be  some  problems.   Now  you  can  say  "or  else."  Or  else 
is  not  easy  to  say  because,  what  do  you  do  to  enforce  it?  You 
have  to  convince  people  ultimately.   Sometimes  you  can't. 

The  most  dramatic  case  took  place  in  1945.   This  was  when 
the  Japanese  Americans  came  out  of  the  concentration  camps  all 
over  the  United  States.  Many  of  them  had  been  workers  in  ILWU 
Local  6,  the  warehouse  union  in  Stockton,  and  expected  to  return 
to  their  old  jobs.   When  the  Local  6  people  refused  to  allow  them 
to  get  back  in  the  union,  Bridges  and  Goldblatt  went  up  to 
Stockton  and  told  them  that  either  these  Japanese  former  members 
get  back  in  again  or  we're  going  to  yank  your  charter.   They  did 
yank  the  charter. 

Because  the  local  refused? 

But  after  Harry  and  Lou  took  action,  the  local  very  quickly  got 
around  to  realizing  that  they  really  meant  business. 

But  Bridges  and  his  other  officers  were  elected--reelected--year 
after  year  and  yet  there  was  such  fierce  resistance  to  any  kind 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  Bridges  where  it  caused  such 
bitterness.  All  the  talk  about  "Harry  Bridges 's  loads"-- 

Yes,  but  they  would  still  elect  him  to  the  bitter  end  because 
number  one,  he  always  delivered  the  goods  ultimately.   He  was 
usually  right  in  everything  he  predicted  and  he  never  was 
buyable.   This  is  the  big  thing:  He  was  honest! 

But  people,  that  is,  the  dispatchers,  discriminated  against 
people  they  considered  Bridges 's  men  in  San  Francisco.  Why? 

I  was  known  as  a  radical.   Bridges  was  clearly  a  radical.   There 
was  a  strong  current  among  Catholic  members,  against  anything 
smacking  of  "Red"  or  "Communist "--the  antichrist.   They  could  do 
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it  because  in  that  particular  local  when  this  man  is  elected  to 
be  a  dispatcher  he  has  carte  blanche  as  far  as  the  extra  men  were 
concerned.   If  you're  a  union  man,  you  can  go  and  complain  to  the 
president  and  business  agents  and  if  they  wanted  to  make  a  case 
out  of  it,  then  you'd  get  action.   But  you're  a  nobody.   In  my 
case,  I  was  somebody,  so  they  said,  "Look,  if  you're  an  extra 
man,  then  let's  do  it  easy.  Go  to  the  East  Bay.   There's  a  nice 
guy  over  there.   He  knows  who  you  are."  One  very  important  guy, 
who  was  very  friendly  with  me,  who  talked  to  the  people  over 
there  and  they  said  to  come  over  here  and  I'd  get  out  as  an  extra 
man.   I  did  and  everything  was  fine.   Oh,  yes.   They  had  a  right 
to. 

You  could  complain  to  Bridges,  too,  you  see,  and  he  would 
say,  "Well,  I  can  talk  to  him  but  if  they  want  to  do  it,  that's 
up  to  them."  There  were  no  black  persons  in  the  ship  clerks  when 
I  joined.   One  black  man  was  there  before  there  was  even  a  union, 
he  was  there.   Never  had  other  blacks.   It  became  very 
significant  that  a  lot  of  black  longshoremen  wanted  to  move  over 
to  the  ship  clerks  union,  looking  for  an  easier,  cleaner  job. 

There  was  a  period  when  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble  on  the  San 
Francisco  'front  because  a  number  of  Japanese-American 
longshoreman  from  Hawaii  wanted  to  come  over  and  get  jobs.  The 
jobs  were  really  going  down  the  drain  because  of  mechanization  in 
Hawaii.   Finally  some  of  them  came  over  a  few  at  a  time,  but 
there  was  a  tremendous  opposition,  not  because  they  were 
Japanese,  but  because  they  were  taking  jobs.   There  was  a  long 
period  where  a  longshoreman  assumed  that  his  son  or  one  of  his 
sons  or  all  of  them  might  eventually  pick  up  his  book  so  to  speak 
and  take  over.   There's  a  lot  of  history  on  that  business  about 
race  and  about  all  these  things.   I  think  the  most  important 
thing  is  the  knowledge  that  Bridges  and  Goldblatt  and  all  these 
people  did  not  have  any  special  power.   They  could  suggest  but 
they  could  not  order.   The  very  democratic  system  they 
developed- - 

Shearer:   Very  interesting.   So  the  union  officers  had  the  most  power  when 
they  were  speaking  for  one  union  to  the  employers .  When  they 
turned  inward  to  the  union,  they  had  to  contend  with  all  this 
bristling  democracy  and  independence  among  the  locals  which  they 
helped  to  create. 

Roger:    The  only  reason  why  they  even  had  power  there  was  because 

ultimately  if  they  were  on  the  right  side  and  felt  that,  they 
were  very  convincing. 

That  had  problems  with  blacks  at  one  time. 
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Shearer:  What  do  you  mean  trouble  with  blacks? 

Roger:    There  was  a  period  when  the  work  load --sometime  after  the  war,  at 
some  point,  the  work  load  got  very  reduced.   The  war  was  over  and 
there  were  changes  in  shipping.   Remember  there  had  been  a 
tremendous  influx  of  blacks,  mostly  from  the  South,  working  on 
the  waterfront .   Suddenly  you  have  a  union  with  a  lot  of  black 
people  without  any  seniority.   Now,  here  came  a  really 
significant  problem.   How  do  you  deal  with  a  system—because 
democracy  functions  at  all  times--in  which  seniority  is  number 
one.   It's  an  old  problem.   Listen.   Happens  all  the  time  right 
now—that  if  people  have  to  be  fired  or  let  loose,  those  with  the 
least  seniority  go  first.   Isn't  that  true  usually? 

Shearer:   So  it  would-- 

Roger:    That  would  be  considered  the  democratic  way.   The  people  who  have 

been  there  the  longest  have  seniority.   But  in  this  case- 
Shearer:   It  operated  against  all  the  black  longshoremen? 

Roger:    Not  all,  but  most.   The  black  community  was  up  in  arms.   I 

remember  sitting  in  Harrington's  Bar— it  seems  we  sent  a  spent  a 
lot  of  time  there- -with  Bridges  one  day  and  he  said,  "Boy,  I  am 
so  in  the  middle  of  this  fight.  Dr.  Carlton  Goodlett"— (was  a 
doctor  and  a  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Sun  Reporter) --"is 
having  editorials  that  I  betrayed  the  black  people.   The  fellows 
in  the  local  are  saying  we  gotta  get  rid  of  these  people  without 
seniority  because  nobody  is  making  a  living." 

The  problem,  of  course,  was  that  the  black  longshoremen 
wanted  firing  to  be  done  equally  on  the  basis  of  race.   If  you 
have  30  percent  blacks  and  70  percent  whites  employed,  let's  say, 
and  you  have  to  cut  off  a  total  of  20  percent,  of  all  workers, 
then  you  should  take  10  percent  from  the  blacks  and  10  percent 
from  the  whites .   Some  longshoremen  who  had  been  around  for  a 
long  time  and  who  had  seniority  guaranteed  by  contract  didn't 
want  to  lose  their  jobs.  You  can't  blame  them,  after  all  they 
got  mortgages  like  everybody  else. 

It  got  to  be  very  bad  and  Bridges  was  really  in  the  middle. 
We  talked  about  it  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  how  to  handle  it. 
He  got  very  unhappy  about  the  National  Negro  Labor  Congress, 
which  Bill  Chester,  an  officer  in  the  union  by  then,  had  helped 
to  establish.   There  was  a  lot  of  pressure  there  from  the 
National  Negro  Labor  Congress. 
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What  saved  the  situation,  as  usual,  was  war.   [chuckles] 
The  Korean  War  saved  the  situation.   Tra  la  la.   Once  again  our 
economy  and  our  good  faith  is  saved  by  war. 


Speaking  Out  on  the  Suez  Canal  and  Invasion  of  Hungary 
[Interview  20:  June  7,  1990]  it 


Shearer:   Before  we  leave  the  1955-to-1958  period  which  we  discussed  in 
some  measure  last  time,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  about 
the  precursor  to  the  1961  Mechanization  and  Modernization 
Agreement  which  had  its  first  informal  discussions,  I  believe,  in 
1957.   It  was  discussed  at  length  and  formalized  in  a  caucus  in 
Portland.   I  wondered  if  you  could  tell  me  what  role  you  had  in 
that.  What  was  your  role  in  that? 

Roger:    Some  important  things  happened  in  1956. 
Shearer:   Oh,  well  then  let's  go  back  to  '56. 

Roger:    Incidentally,  one  big  thing  we  were  all  involved  in  at  the 
Dispatcher  and  working  at  the  ILWU  in  '56  especially,  was  a 
pretty  strong  campaign  to  recognize  and  engage  in  trade  with 
China.   Bridges  was  an  extremely  strong  proponent  of  trade  with 
China.   He  gave  quite  a  few  talks  on  that  subject,  including  one 
at  his  trial.   The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Bridges  and  the 
Pacific  Shipper,  which  was  the  voice  of  the  shipping  industry, 
were  all  editorializing  and  speaking  about  this  need  for  opening 
trade  with  China. 

In  1956  something  extremely  important  did  happen  which 
affected  me  especially,  which  was  the  attack  by  England,  France 
and  Israel  on  Egypt  on  the  Suez  to  maintain  control  of  the  Suez. 
We  understand  that  the  French  and  the  British  ran  Suez.   Had 
control  of  all  the  pilots.   Israel  of  course  was  right  next  door 
to  Suez.  A  lot  of  Israel  shipping  came  through  the  Suez.   I 
remember  Bridges  wrote  an  "On  the  Beam"  column  about  this 
situation,  saying  that  he  could  understand  why  the  British  and 
the  French  want  to  hang  on  to  Suez;  it's  a  pretty  important 
economic  thing  for  them.   But  he  didn't  understand  why  the 
Israelis  wanted  to  get  caught  up  with  whatever  the  British  did. 

Bridges  was  very  much  like  a  lot  of  Australians;  they 
couldn't  stand  the  British.  They've  never  gotten  over  the 
feeling  of  being  a  colony.  They  felt  pretty  independent  of 
England  especially.   So,  therefore,  he  was  speaking  through  some 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


of  his  own  prejudices,  which  are  understandable.  Also,  there  was 
a  period  when—if  the  left  wing  ever  had  a  strong  feeling  of 
rapport  and  feeling  of  sympathy  with  Israel—it  was  about  that 
time.   The  Left  in  this  country,  at  least  some  of  them,  had 
wanted  to  see  Israel  become  an  independent  democratic  republic. 

Bridges  wrote  this  column  one  week.   The  same  week,  I  wrote 
a  radio  program  in  which  half  of  it  was  about  Suez.   Both  Bridges 
and  I  dealt  with  this  cockeyed  idea  sold  by  colonial  powers  that 
the  people  in  what's  called  the  Third  World  are  not  capable  of 
developing  pilots  of  their  own.  Well,  of  course,  the  Egyptian 
pilots  were  perfectly  capable  of  handling  ships  and  proved  it  all 
these  years.   Perfectly  capable  of  running  the  canal  very 
effectively.   Very  efficiently.   Later  on  I  saw  the  same 
attitude,  incidentally,  when  we  went  through  Panama  Canal  as  I 
was  writing  a  book  on  work  at  sea.   The  American  pilots  seemed  to 
think  that  the  Panamanians  could  never  develop  pilots.   There  was 
a  Panamanian  captain  on  the  ship  who  was  running  the  ship  at  that 
point.   Everybody  was  making  nasty  comments  about  him,  his  race 
and  everything  else.   This  is  still  endemic  with  white  colonials 
or  white  people  looking  at  the  Third  World. 

The  other  thing  that  happened  was  the  invasion  of  Hungary  by 
the  "liberating  forces"  of  the  Red  Army,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Can  I  just  stop  you  a  moment  to  ask  whether  Bridges 's  column 
actually  was  written  by  him?  I  know  you  had  written  some  for 
him. 

I  used  to  write  them  later.  At  this  point,  Bill  Glazier,  his 
administrative  assistant,  wrote  most  of  his  columns.   But  in  all 
fairness,  both  Bill  Glazier  and  I,  wrote  columns  that  would 
represent  at  least  what  Bridges  was  thinking. 

You  know  that  because  he  approved  them? 

He  approved  them  and  also  he  said  in  advance  what  it  was  he  would 
like  to  talk  about  and  then  I  went  ahead  and  did  it.   I  might  add 
my  own  things  to  it.   Flesh  it  out  or  do  whatever.   He  could 
approve  or  disapprove  as  the  case  may  be.   In  the  case  of  his 
column,  he  wrote  about--! 've  already  mentioned— Suez.   But  then 
he  wrote  about  the  invasion  of  Hunr~ry  by  the  so-called 
"liberators"  of  the  Red  Army  who  h  -  been  there  all  those  years. 
When  I  wrote  about  it,  I  wrote  with  great  despair  about  why  the 
Red  Army  would  go  in  at  a  time  like  this  when  most  people  there, 
I  felt,  were  not  fighting  against  Russia  or  against  the  Soviet 
Union.   They  were  fighting,  I  thought,  against  what  we  call  in 
trade  union  parlance,  pie  cards.   People  who  live  high  off  the 
hog.   Bureaucrats.   The  kind  of  people  that  they've  discovered  in 
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more  recent  years  in  Russia  and  East  Germany  and  Romania  and  such 
places.  And  the  fact  that  the  people  in  Hungary  felt  put  upon. 
They're  surrounded.   In  Budapest  itself  they  had  to  put  up  with 
an  enormous  Red  Army  force  that  pretty  much  ran  the  place.   So 
this  was  a  fight  for  something  better  for  themselves,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  so-called  freedom  fighters  may  have  been 
way  over  to  the  right.   I  said  this.   But  I  noticed,  because  I 
just  reread  it  a  few  days  ago,  I  went  back  over  it  and  reread  it 
within  the  last  week  or  so,  that  Bridges  said  that  he  thought  it 
was  terrible  for  the  Red  Army  to  march  in,  because  people  have 
the  right  to  have  the  kind  of  government  they  want.   I  was  quite 
amazed.   I  remember  now  that  I  and  Bill  Glazier  had  discussed  the 
column  a  day  or  two.   I  told  him  what  I  was  going  to  write  for  my 
radio  program.   He  said  he  was  going  to  talk  to  Bridges  about 
this,  too.   Bridges  apparently  approved  a  statement  that  as  a 
union,  we  should  understand  why  rank-and-file  people  sometimes 
have  to  go  out  and  fight  for  their  own  rights.   He  did  write 
this.   He  got  a  lot  of  hell,  you  couldn't  find  out  by  reading 
about  it.   I  found  out  later  from  him  and  from  others—from  all 
kinds  of  left-wing  people,  Communists  and  others—about  daring  to 
criticize  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  few  and  maybe  only 
time  I  could  remember  him  being  soundly  critical  of  the  Soviet 
Union.   I  mean  seriously. 

Shearer:   Was  the  criticism  relayed  to  Bridges  personally,  orally,  or  were 
there  any  letters  to  the  editor? 

Roger:    There  may  have  been  letters,  but  they  were  not  published  if  there 
were.   I  didn't  see  them.  You  don't  publish  letters  to  the 
editor  if  they're  critical  of  the  leader— if  it's  a  house  organ. 
I  wrote  a  master's  thesis  about  house  organs  in  the  labor  press 
so  I  know  something  about  it . 

Shearer:   Did  you  ever  receive  letters  critical  of  Bridges  or  of  the  union 
policies  during  your  time  at  the  Dispatcher? 

Roger:    Oh  yes. 

Shearer:  And  what  was  done  with  these? 

Roger:    They  didn't  have  regular  letters-to-the-editor's  column  anyhow. 
We  could  just  put  them  in  or  out  as  the  case  may  be.   I  finally 
decided  that  when  I  was  editor  I  didn't  want  letters  to  the 
editor.  When  I  was  asked  about  it  at  an  ILWU  convention,  I  was 
talking  to  the  publicity  committee.   I  said,  "Look,  I'm  against 
letters  to  the  editor  unless  you  publish  them  all,  whether  you 
agree  with  them  or  not . " 
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Shearer:   I  see.   Unless  you're  even-handed  about  publication. 

Roger:    At  least  be  even-handed.   That's  simple  as  all  that.   It's  more 

complex,  but  it's  simple  as  all  that.   I  did  hear  from  others.   I 
heard  from  people  in  the  union,  I  heard  from  other  officers,  some 
rather  unfavorable  comments  about  Bridges  saying  that.   But  in  my 
case,  I  said  even  more  than  Bridges  ever  said.   I  felt  that  the 
Hungarians  had  a  right  to  get  the  Russians  out  of  there. 

Shearer:   I  see.  And  what  kind  of  response  did  you  receive? 

Roger:    I  got  responses  that  called  me  every  kind  of  son-of-a-bitch 
under  the  sun.   Some  letter  writers  thought  it  was  quite 
wonderful  that  I  said  it.   I  got  letters  saying,  "Wow,  I  can't 
believe  you  would  say  this." 

A  dentist  who  had  been  to  a  lot  of  meetings  that  I  had 
addressed—he  and  his  wife--I  realized  they  were  always 
doctrinaire,  but  I  didn't  know  how  doctrinaire.   I  got  a  letter 
from  him  saying,  "1  will  never  listen  to  your  program  again.   I 
will  never  support  your  program  again.  My  wife  and  I  want  no 
part  of  anything  that  you  ever  say.  We'll  never  go  to  any  speech 
you  give  because  you  are  anti-working  class."  All  of  this 
because  I  criticized  the  Soviet  Union.   This  is  the  extent  to 
which  this  will  go.   I  got  a  lot  of  letters  of  that  kind.   No 
more  support  for  Sid  Roger.   I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  dentist 
and  his  wife  somewhere  around  that  time,  maybe  two  or  three  years 
later,  went  to  live  permanently  in  East  Germany.   I  have  no  idea 
whatever  happened  to  them.  Maybe  they're  still  there.  Who 
knows . 

Shearer:   You  may  meet  them  now  that  there's  an  open  door. 

Roger:    Listen,  I  would  say  they  were  so  doctrinaire  that  they  wouldn't 
see  an  open  door  if  they  walked  through  it.   But  I  got  some 
dreadful  letters.   This  was  one  of  the  big  events  in  my  life. 
And  the  fact  that  Bridges  could  have  actually  spoken,  as  he  did, 
about  Egypt  and  the  canal  as  well  as  Budapest,  was  very  important 
for  me. 


House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  Hearings.  San  Francisco 


Roger:    Several  other  things  happened  in  1956.   I  just  hate  to  bring  up 
"56  because  we  have  so  much  else  to  talk  about.   There  was 
another  really  strong  attempt  to  destroy  the  ILWU.   I  had  been 
very  much  involved  in  1950  when  the  Un-American  Activities  was  in 
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Hawaii,  this  time  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Committee  run 
by  Senator  Eastland  of  Mississippi  who  was  always  opposed  to 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  Eastland  was  opposed  to  statehood  because 
he  just  couldn't  stand  this  mingling  of  the  races  going  on  in 
Hawaii.  Above  all  else  he  was  an  unreconstructed  racist.  Mean. 
He  wanted  to  prove  if  possible  that  it's  dangerous  to  have  this 
bastion  of  our  defense  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  become  a 
state  or  independent  in  any  sense  because  it's  run  by  Communists. 
It's  a  Communist  infiltration.  So  how  does  he  find  a  Communist? 
He  takes  the  most  obvious  target,  which  happens  to  be  the  ILWU 
which  has  been  accused  of  this  before,  and  comes  in  there  looking 
for  ILWU  Communists. 

Shearer:   I  see,  but  in  Hawaii? 

Roger:     In  Hawaii.   That  committee  didn't  dent  the  union  or  the  people  in 
Hawaii  one  iota.   This  is  a  very  important  thing  to  realize. 

At  around  the  same  time,  HUAC,  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  came  to  San  Francisco  to  ferret  out  what  they 
considered  a  conspiracy  to  flood  California  with  Red  propaganda. 
They  were  especially  anxious  to  expose  agitators  who  wanted  to 
repeal  the  infamous  Walter  McCarran  Act,  which  was  used  to  deport 
great  numbers  of  people  just  because  of  their  ideals  or  because 
they  were  union  organizers  or  even  belonged  to  unions. 

At  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  meeting,  Lou 
Goldblatt,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  ILWU,  was  subpoenaed,  along 
with  a  lot  of  other  people.   Lou  got  up  there  and  tried  to  tell 
how  he  felt  about  the  committee.   Of  course  they  stopped  him. 
They  always  stop  you.   They  want  you  to  answer  questions.   He 
refused  to  answer  questions  on  the  grounds  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.   A  man  named  Arenes,  who  was  the  counsel  of  the 
committee,  gave  Lou  some  lip.   He  was  very  insulting  toward 
Goldblatt  and  Goldblatt  said,  "You're  nothing  but  a  cheap  two-bit 
publicity  hound . " 

Then  he  was  given  some  more  rather  insulting  remarks  by 
Congressman  Scherer,  a  Republican,  I  think  from  Ohio.   Lou  said, 
"As  for  you,  Congressman,  I  expect  to  be  treated  as  an  American 
citizen—expect  a  committee  of  the  Congress  to  treat  another 
person  with  some  dignity."  At  which  point  they  threw  Lou  out. 
The  exact  sequence  is  a  little  bit  fuzzy  in  my  mind.  As  he  was 
thrown  out,  there  was  this  sound.   I  recorded  it.   I  still  have 
it.  There  was  this  sound  of  someone  clapping.   [clapping  sound] 
That's  what  you  hear  in  the  background.   It  was  a  young  woman 
named  Salle  Soladay,  a  junior  studying  English  at  Cal  Berkeley. 
Her  husband  was  a  junior  high  school  teacher.   Jim  Soladay.   Nice 
guy.   They  were  my  neighbors.   I  didn't  know  that  she  was  the  one 
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who  was  clapping;  remember  I  couldn't  see.  We  were  watching  it 
on  television,  at  the  ILWU  headquarters,  but  I  couldn't  see  who 
was  being  thrown  out.   Everyone  was  working.   But  we  all  stopped 
to  watch  this. 

Shearer:   Because  Lou  had  been  subpoenaed? 

Roger:  Yes.  We  wanted  to  see  it.  Salle  Soladay  was  tossed  out  because 
she  clapped.  She  said  she  clapped  her  hands  because  she  thought 
Mr.  Goldblatt  was  really  saying  something  that  had  to  be  said  to 
these  people.  They've  got  to  treat  you  with  dignity. 

I  knew  her  as  totally  non-political.   Isn't  that 
interesting.   Just  a  real  nice  kid.  And  her  husband  wasn't 
political.  Another  nice  kid. 

The  ILWU  wrote  a  beautiful  editorial  about  her.  About  a 
woman  who  did  this.   The  Daily  Cal.   The  Daily  Californian  wrote 
a  long  editorial.   It  was  called  "Salle  at  the  Circus."  They 
described  what  happened.   The  Daily  Cal  said,  concerning  how 
these  circuses  keep  coming  back  all  the  time,  "We  hope  the 
University  of  California  will  again  be  as  well  represented  as 
they  were  by  Salle."  Which  I  thought  was  all  very  nice. 

Shearer:   This  was  in  1956? 
Roger:    In  1957. 

During  this  hearing,  several  labor  lawyers  came  under 
attack.   By  subpoenaing  them,  the  committee  would  give  the 
feeling  that  labor  was  definitely  on  the  left.   Charles  Garry. 
Benjamin  Dreyfus.   Charles  Garry,  who  comes  from  an  Armenian 
background  in  Fresno,  couldn't  seem  to  get  a  single  sentence  out 
without  driving  an  English  professor  crazy.   But,  boy,  he  was  an 
effective  man  when  it  came  to  trial  work.   He  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  criminal  lawyers  in  the  history  of  this  area.   This  man 
was  magnificent.   Garry  would  defend  some  of  the  most  impossible 
cases  because  nobody  else  would  touch  them.   Black  Panthers,  for 
example,  were  his  clients.   Garry  told  me  one  day  a  few  years 
after  that  he  was  introduced  recently  at  a  bar  association 
meeting  as  a  "man  who  is  a  legend  in  his  own  mind." 

George  Hitchcock  was  also  subpoenaed.   I  don't  know  if  that 
name  ever  meant  anything  to  you.   He  was  best  known  as  a  poet,  an 
actor,  a  writer  and  more  recently,  a  teacher  of  English.   Teacher 
actually  of  theater.   Very  good  actor  at  University  of 
California,  Santa  Cruz.   He  is  the  one  who  said,  when  he  was 
asked  if  he  was  a  Communist,  "No,  I  do  underground  work."  And 
everybody  stopped.   He  said,  "I  make  a  living  as  a  gardener." 
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Then  they  said,  "And  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question?"  And  he 
said,  "Well  yes,  I  refuse  on  the  grounds  of  the  First,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth 
Amendments  and  any  other  amendments  that  apply."  Everybody  had  a 
good  laugh  and  he  got  off  and  that  was  the  end  of  that . 

But  there  was  a  pall  of  horror  over  this  whole  thing.  A 
very  brilliant,  obviously  very  shy  and  frightened  Stanford 
research  scientist,  who  was  doing  very  important  work  dealing 
with  nuclear  illness  and  with  cancer,  had  pleaded  with  the 
committee  when  he  was  to  appear  before  them  that  they  not  have  a 
television  on.  He  wanted  to  be  out  of  the  view  of  the  television 
and  he  wanted  the  lights  dimmed.   He  was  terrified. 

Shearer:   But  he  did  agree  to  testify? 

Roger:    He  agreed  to  testify,  but  on  this  condition.   Because  he  said 

that  whoever  comes  before  the  committee  can  be  hounded  and  have 
his  career  destroyed.   He  asked  them  there  be  no  television. 
These  congressmen  refused  to  have  NBC  and  our  public  broadcasting 
system,  KQED,  take  the  cameras  out.   They  craved  the  drama  of 
being  on  the  air,  being  on  television.   Sherwood  only  asked  them 
to  turn  the  lights  off  and  get  rid  of  the  cameras  for  the  time  of 
his  testimony.   But  they  refused.   He  committed  suicide  two  days 
before  he  was  due  to  testify. 

Shearer:   After  he  received  word  of  their  refusal  to  honor  his  request. 

Roger:    Yes.   Committed  suicide.   It  just  shocked  all  of  us.   He  was  a 
brilliant  young  man.   His  widow,  Barbara  Sherwood,  came  to  read 
his  statement,  which  was  a  beautiful  statement.   I  have  a  copy  of 
it.   She  was  treated  so  badly  by  these  congressmen  that  she 
walked  off  the  stand  in  tears.   Just  lost  her  husband  two  days 
earlier.   1  know,  this  is  another  peculiarity,  Salle  Soladay  was 
my  neighbor  in  Berkeley,  Barbara  Sherwood  was  a  neighbor  for  many 
years  of  my  wife,  Mae.   Immediately  above  our  house  in  Mill 
Valley  was  Barbara  Sherwood's  house  where  she  lived  with  all  her 
children,  four  children,  for  quite  a  few  years. 

Shearer:  What  was  her  husband's  name? 

Roger:     William  Sherwood.   This  was  the  summer  of  1957. 

This  committee  just  was  out  for  blood.   They  were  going  to 
get  to  every  jugular  vein  they  could  find. 

Shearer:   Were  you  worried  about  Lou  Goldblatt's  testimony,  or  refusal  to 
testify? 
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Roger:    Didn't  worry  us  at  all.   He  refused  to  testify  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  And  they  were  willing  to  accept  that. 
The  point  is  that  if  you  refuse  to  answer  it,  they  try  to  smear 
you--smear  and  run,  of  course—with  a  refusal  to  answer. 

People  who  favored  the  committee  would  use  terms  such  as 
"Fifth  Amendment  Communist",  which  means  someone  who  refused  to 
answer  the  question.   Finally  even  the  Supreme  Court  came  along 
under  Justice  Warren  indicating  .that  the  Fifth  Amendment  should 
not  be  considered  an  admission  of  guilt  about  anything,  it's  a 
statement  that  you  do  not  want  to  answer  the  question  for  fear  of 
self-incrimination.   Some  of  the  right  wing's  most  beloved  idols 
have  used  the  Fifth  Amendment --what  was  his  name?  Colonel  Oliver 
North. 


The  reason  I'm  bringing  this  up  again  is  that  I  had  a 
direct,  personal,  observation  of  this.   I  got  to  know  the  family 
of  this  man  [Sherwood] .   They  were  a  very  badly  bruised  bunch  of 
young  people . 

Shearer:   By  the  treatment- 
Roger:    By  what  happened  to  their  father.   Knowing  that  their  father 

committed  suicide.   I  remember  being  told  kids  at  school  would 
run  after  them  sometimes,  saying,  "Your  father  was  a  Communist." 
These  kinds  of  things  happened  to  kids.   Kids  can  be  brutal  and 
cruel  without  meaning  to,  I  suppose. 

Shearer:   Or  meaning  to. 

Roger:    Or  meaning.   Or  listening  to  it  at  the  dinner  table  when  their 
parents  speak  that  way.   I  watched  these  kids.   Every  one  of 
them,  I  think,  was  deeply  psychologically  wounded.   The  woman 
herself  worked  hard  all  her  life.   She's  still  alive.   She  never 
quite  got  over  the  impact  of  this  terrible  event  and  the  public 
aspect  of  it.   This  being  smeared  all  over  the  pages. 

By  the  way,  right  after  this  happened,  there  was  protest, 
maybe  by  the  union,  maybe  by  the  lawyers,  to  the  House  itself, 
Congressman  Rayburn. 

Shearer:   Sam  Rayburn? 

Roger:    Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  sent  word  to  get  all  cameras  out  of  that 
place.   That  was  the  end  of  TV. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  television  people  will  tell 
you—they  always  did  and  they  did  then.   They  don't  have  to  keep 
a  camera  on  a  person's  face  to  reveal  a  person's  state  of  mind. 
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But  what  do  they  do?  You  know  who  the  person  is  because  he's 
stated  his  name  for  the  record.   So  they  keep  it  on  his  hands. 
So  they  can  see  how  he  wrings  his  hands.  They  keep  it  on  his 
neck  so  they  can  see  how  he  wipes  the  sweat  off  his  neck.   They 
keep  it  on  your  feet  if  you  don't  want  it  anywhere  else.   They 
can  see  how  your  feet  are  tapping. 

I* 

Shearer:   Were  there  other  witnesses  called? 
Roger:    There  were  no  others  from  the  union. 

There  were  quite  a  few  others,  but  they  kind  of  slip  my  mind 
at  this  particular  point.   I  think  I've  told  you  the  most 
important  thing,  which  is  about  the  way  the  committee  operates. 


Portland  Caucus  on  Mechanization,  1957 


Shearer:   In  1957,  a  series  of  special  discussions  on  mechanization  were 

held  at  a  longshore  caucus  specifically  called  for  this  purpose. 
I've  read  that  much  of  the  concerns  that  finally  became  the 
Mechanization  and  Modernization  Agreement --known  as  M  &  M--were 
first  brought  up  at  this  caucus  in  Portland.  Why  Portland  rather 
than  San  Francisco?  And  who  took  the  lead  in  these  discussions? 


Roger:    Longshore  caucuses  have  been  held  in  most  West  Coast  ports. 

Portland  was  chosen.   The  Longshore  Coast  Committee,  made  up  of 
Harry  Bridges,  Howard  Bodine  of  the  Northwest  and  L.B.  Thomas,  of 
California,  took  the  lead  in  setting  up  this  specific,  special 
caucus.   The  union  researchers  investigated  the  use  of  machines 
in  a  number  of  other  countries.  Also,  what  happened  to  the  work 
force,  to  wages  and  conditions,  to  health  and  safety  and  pensions 
and  much  more. 

These  West  Coast  longshoremen  were  experts  in  loading  and 
unloading  ships;  they  had  handled  every  kind  of  cargo;  they  were 
improvisers  who  knew  how  to  use  their  hands,  arms  and  bodies  to 
move  material  in  and  out  of  ships .   It  was  a  saying  along  the 
many  waterfronts,  they  knew  how  to  "shake  hands  with  a  load"  and 
keep  it  moving.   They  were  confident  men  but  you  could  feel  a 
certain  anxiety  when  they  talked  about  new  machines  and 
containers  and  huge  cranes  and  lifts. 

They  would  ask,  "Who  does  the  work?  Who  loses  jobs?  Who 
will  drive  the  machines?"  Many  men  worried:  After  all  these 
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years  will  I  be  able  to  learn  new  ways?  The  longshore  industry 
was  behind  the  times  in  terms  of  real  change.   It  is  made  up  of 
so  many  different  shipping  lines  from  so  many  different 
countries,  every  kind  of  cargo  comes  from  other  ports  to  ours  and 
longshoremen  handle  every  kind  of  machine,  every  kind  of  winch, 
every  kind  of  ship,  built  differently  in  most  cases.   There  is 
almost  nothing  uniform  in  this  industry.   Cargo  can  be  anything 
from  a  small  yacht  to  a  can  of  tomatoes. 

Most  major  industries  in  the  world  had  long  used  assembly 
lines.  Most  major  industries  took  it  for  granted  that  we  were  in 
a  new  age  of  automation,  whether  it  was  dipping  chocolate  or 
making  television  sets,  machines  did  most  of  the  work.   Nothing 
like  that  would  work  the  same  way  in  shipping.   But  already  many 
individual  shipping  companies  had  started  to  rationalize  their 
loading  and  unloading.   Something  very  much  like  containers  were 
moving  on  barges  from  Seattle  and  other  parts  of  the  northwest  to 
Alaska.  Also  around  1957,  some  American  companies  had  already 
contracted  for  building  some  large,  roll-on  roll-off  ships  in 
which  an  entire  rig--even  a  giant  earth-mover--could  drive  right 
into  the  ship  and  slowly  drive  down  ramps  and  settle  down  inside 
the  vessel. 

The  first  one  we  saw  in  this  country  was  a  roll-on  roll-off 
ship  in  Oakland.   It  was  called  the  PAD  Line--Pacif ic  Australian 
Direct.  We  all  went  over  to  see  this  huge  and  beautiful  ship. 
It  could  be  completely  loaded  in  forty-eight  hours,  as  against 
regular  types  of  ships  in  which  it  could  have  taken  one  gang  a 
full  day  just  to  put  that  earth-mover  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

There  were  many  new  developments  but  fundamentally  each  one 
had  this  one  thing  in  common:  they  all  reduced  the  amount  of  time 
that  longshoremen  were  working  because  the  cargo  came  in  already 
loaded  into  some  rational  system,  such  as  containers,  packed  and 
ready  to  go.   Longshoremen  are  very  conservative  when  it  comes  to 
their  work.   They  know  how  to  work  alone  or  in  gangs,  or  in 
groups.   But  they  hate  like  hell  to  be  away  from  the  water,  as  if 
they're  no  longer  longshoremen  unless  they  can  see  a  ship  in 
water. 

When  containerization  later  became  a  larger  fact,  1959 
through  1961,  if  the  longshoremen  didn't  stuff  those  containers, 
they  could  see  they  would  lose  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  work.  Let's 
say  material  came  into  a  warehouse  with  all  the  pieces,  from 
canned  goods  to  hand  tools  and  clothing  and  cameras  and  much 
more.   If  a  container  is  brought  into  a  warehouse  and  loaded,  a 
longshoreman  might  even  visualize  it  as  taking  a  piece  of  the 
hatch,  forty  feet  long,  ten  feet  high,  ten  feet  wide  and  letting 
somebody  else  load  that  piece  of  the  hatch  without  the  use  of 
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longshoremen.   Little  wonder  working  members  feared  losing 
something  they'd  won  after  decades  of  struggle.   Little  wonder 
that  the  Longshore  Coast  Committee  had  to  bring  out  all  facts  and 
figures  to  convince  longshoremen  they  would  make  real  gains  under 
a  mechanization  pact. 

Members  of  the  longshore  caucus  knew  that  a  lot  of  stuff  can 
be  moved  as  total  loads  packed  at  a  factory,  a  cannery,  a  packing 
house.  The  union  men  understood  the  new  concepts  will  put  an  end 
to  certain  hard-won  union  work  rules,  for  example,  double 
handling.  You  don't  want  to  bring  the  container  in,  empty  it  and 
then  fill  it  up  again.  That's  too  damn  irrational. 

Bridges  and  Bodine  and  Thomas  asked  the  caucus  to  consider 
seriously:  What  do  we  get  in  exchange  for  giving  up  so  many 
rules?  Longshoremen  had  to  be  convinced,  and  that  was  a  long, 
slow  process.   One  must  never  forget  that  in  this  particular 
union  the  word  "democracy"  means  that  every  member  has  a  right  to 
stand  up  and  speak  for  or  against  any  issue  and  whatever  the 
members  vote  for  in  a  secret  ballot  the  leadership  must  follow. 
The  Coast  Committee  was  convinced,  and  the  caucus  became 
convinced.  Most  men  elected  to  the  caucus  were  working  dock 
workers  right  from  the  job.  When  they  returned  they  spoke 
directly  to  their  fellow  longshoremen  and  clerks  on  the  job. 

Some  continued  to  ask  if  this  was  a  sell-out  to  the 
employers.  A  well-known  Marxist  professor  of  economics  at 
Stanford  University,  Paul  Baran,  said,  "This  is  strictly  a  case 
of  class  collaboration,"  as  if  the  working  class  is  selling  out 
to  the  employer  class.   "Class  collaboration"  is  a  dirty  word, 
but  I  doubt  many  longshoreman  paid  attention  to  this  worn-out 
Marxist  cliche.   I  wonder  if  professors  sitting  in  their  tenured 
seats  understand  the  purpose  of  a  union.  Active  unionists  knew 
why  and  didn't  worry  about  "class  collaboration."  Clearly,  their 
job  was  to  negotiate  with  the  boss;  to  set  rules  for  wages, 
hours,  working  conditions—to  negotiate,  to  give  and  take—and  if 
the  union  is  strong,  to  win  the  best  for  their  workers.   I 
remember  Harry  was  hurt  by  Baran 's  statement.   But  Harry  was  an 
expert  in  negotiations.  He  always  said  if  it's  class 
collaboration,  we'll  still  win  the  best  we  can  for  the  working 
classes. 

The  1957  Portland  mechanization  caucus  began  a  learning 
process  and  the  men  became  more  sensitive  and  aware  of  what  was 
happening  around  the  world  in  ship  loading.   Some  of  the  ships 
that  were  still  on  the  drawing  boards  in  the  United  States  had 
already  been  launched  in  Europe  and  Japan.  Matson  had  already 
built  cargo  containers  even  though  they  had  not  contracted  for  a 
container  ship. 
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Let  me  say  a  little  more  about  the  learning  experience.  A 
whole  series  of  events  took  place  on  Pacific  Coast  docks  in  which 
longshoremen  saw  examples  from  many  parts  of  the  world  of  what 
shipping  would  be  like  in  the  near  future.  Let  me  give  you  some 
examples.   Every  longshoreman  started  talking  about  what  can  be 
done  under  mechanization—and  still  maintain  jobs  and  income, 
benefits,  pensions  and  so  forth.   Every  ship  operator  tried  new 
experiments,  all  aimed  at  reducing  manpower  and  increasing  faster 
"turnaround"  of  their  ships.   Remember,  a  ship  only  makes  money 
when  it's  moving. 

Shearer:   Were  Bridges  and  Goldblatt  together  on  this? 

Roger:    They  agreed,  I'm  sure.   Goldblatt  understood  for  a  long  time  the 
need  to  face  up  to  mechanization,  and  to  make  plans  to  deal  with 
it;  not  to  stonewall,  not  to  fight  it,  but  to  make  it  work  for 
the  folks  who  do  the  work.   He  was  a  very  forward-looking  guy. 
Bridges  seemed  to  have  trouble  with  some  of  these  changes  because 
it  went  against  his  experiences.   The  last  time  Bridges  had 
actually  worked  on  a  ship  was  1934  and  it  was  all  hand  work.   The 
hook-in-your-pocket  man  was  closer  to  the  real  Bridges.   The  new 
reality  was  more  difficult  to  convince.   Bridges  had  all  the  new 
information  and  new  facts  but  he  seemed  to  be  reluctant  to  say 
goodbye  to  the  past.   I  felt  that  he  never  quite  caught  the  sense 
of  modular  transportation  where  everything  seems  to  fit  into 
everything  else  and  is  mostly  interchangeable. 

I  know  Harry  was  genuinely  worried  about  the  men's  feelings, 
how  they  would  express  their  fear  of  losing  their  jobs.   In  the 
near  future  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  on  the  waterfront.   What's 
Harry  doing?  They  spoke  of  "Bridges 's  loads"  because  they  were 
double-size  loads.   Questions,  questions:  Are  we  going  to  lose 
our  jobs?  What's  going  to  happen?  I  think  Bridges  himself  had  a 
much  harder  time  coming  to  terms  with  this,  but  when  he  did,  he 
was  magnificent. 

Shearer:   Was  it  Goldblatt  who  persuaded  him? 

Roger:    Not  at  all.   I  know  where  Harry  got  his  cues- -from  working 

longshoremen;  from  Bodine  and  Thomas  and  from  longshoremen  up  and 
down  the  coast  who  were  more  aware  than  anyone  what  was  going  on. 
They  worked  on  the  waterfront;  they  knew  the  ships  that  came  in, 
could  give  you  the  names  of  the  company  logos  on  all  the 
smokestacks.   They  saw  more  new  kinds  of  ships  and  new  kinds  of 
cargo,  coming  in  fast  with  fewer  workers  needed,  and  turning 
around  fast  on  the  way  to  another  port. 

When  the  caucus  was  convened  in  Portland  and  all  the 
delegates  and  officers  had  their  say,  they  were  finally  persuaded 
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that  mechanization  was  here  to  stay  and  the  time  had  come  to  make 
plans  for  changes  throughout  the  industry.  One  of  the  first 
changes  was  to  work  an  eight-hour  day  and  have  that  eight  hours 
guaranteed  as  long  as  they  were  available  to  work.   If  they  are 
available  to  work  and  don't  have  a  job,  their  wages  are  still 
paid,  and  their  pensions,  fringe  benefits  and  safety  are 
guaranteed. 

Shearer:   So  at  these  discussions  in  Portland  at  the  caucus,  the  officers 
and  delegates  were  all  pretty  solid? 

Roger:    Yes.   By  the  time  they  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Coast 
Committee  they  certainly  seemed  solid.   But  the  real  power—you 
have  be  at  conventions  or  caucuses  to  appreciate  this—the  real 
power  still  comes  from  the  people  who  do  the  work.   It's  the 
rank-and-file  talker  at  the  microphone  who  ultimately  has  the 
power  to  sway  people  if  he's  convinced— for  or  against.   These 
events  can  last  days  on  end.   Can  last  for  weeks  if  necessary 
because  nobody  wants  to  stop.   Remember,  at  the  base  of  all  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  no  matter  what  kind  of  contract  you  come  up 
with,  it's  got  to  be  voted  up  or  down  by  the  rank  and  file. 
That's  where  the  power  is. 

The  titled  officers  and  Coast  Committee  men  had  been 
discussing  the  issues  of  change  for  months,  the  research  director 
and  others  who  assisted  in  gathering  data,  the  librarian,  the 
Dispatcher  staff— and  any  officer  or  rank-and-file  member  who 
wanted  to  add  his  opinion,  and  many  more  were  involved.   This  was 
quite  a  long  time  before  the  relationship  of  Bridges  and 
Goldblatt  started  breaking  down.   This  was  a  period  when  they 
were  still  very  close. 

I  was  not  at  the  caucus.   But  I  had  been  writing  for  a  long 
time  about  the  main  subject— mechanization.  That  three-day 
caucus  in  Portland— October  15-17— was  an  historical  event  as  we 
learned  in  the  next  few  years.  There  were  114  delegates  from 
locals  of  the  Pacific  West  Coast,  Hawaii,  Canada  and  Alaska.   It 
was  the  first  time  the  ILWU  adopted  an  official  position  on 
mechanization.   I  don't  recall  anything  compared  to  that  in  any 
union  in  the  country.  Here  was  a  program  looking  to  full  use  of 
labor-saving  machinery  as  long  as  it  fully  protected  the  welfare 
of  the  people  doing  the  work. 

This  was  an  historic  transfer  by  men  who  fought  so  hard  for 
more  than  three  decades  to  hang  on  to  every  work  rule,  to 
preserve  every  dotted  i  and  crossed  t  in  hard-won  negotiated 
contracts.  Not  since  the  Luddites  of  England  in  around  1810 
wrecked  industrial  machinery— in  the  belief  their  jobs  would  be 
safe— had  there  been  such  an  acceptance  of  the  machine,  as  long 
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as  the  workers'  jobs  and  health  and  safety  and  future  was 
guaranteed.   Little  wonder  this  beginning  of  M  &  M  was  so 
startling  to  most  other  unions  and  managements.  And,  no  wonder 
that  papers  like  the  New  York  Times  referred  to  Harry  Bridges  as 
a  "labor  statesman"--a  title  he  hated,  as  if  it  was  an  insult! 


Educating  Membership  to  Benefits  of  M  &  M  Agreement 
[Interview  21:  June  26,  1990]  II 
Shearer:   What  was  your  role  in  this  period? 

Roger:    Basically  I  was  a  reporter.   I  think  my  role  was  also  partly 

educational.  We  saw  the  Dispatcher  as  an  educational  device  for 
the  membership  as  well  as  for  reporting  on  events  in  the  world  of 
politics  and  other  labor  unions  and  the  like.   There  was  a  period 
there  where  I  was  working  every  other  week  for  the  Dispatcher. 
The  other  weeks  I  was  working  nights  on  the  waterfront.   In  1956 
I  was  made  an  A-registered  member  of  the  Ship  Clerks  Union,  so  I 
worked  nights  every  other  week.  I  could  pick  my  jobs,  which  is 
one  of  the  nice  things  about  being  A-registered.   I  picked  my 
jobs  usually  on  the  basis  of  where  I  enjoyed  most  working  or  with 
the  people  I  enjoyed  most.   I  was  an  active  member  of  the  union 
and  I  continued  being  a  reporter  and  writer  for  the  Dispatcher. 
You  recall  I  had  already  written  a  great  many  items  dealing  with 
the  Bridges 's  case  and  for  the  Bridges 's  defense. 

I  was  known  as  a  writer  and  a  broadcaster.   Even  when  I 
worked  on  the  waterfront  many  of  the  people  still  listened  to  me 
because  I  was  still  broadcasting.   I  was  being  very  busy.   I  used 
to  broadcast  on  KROW  once  a  week.   I  broadcast  on  KPFA,  the 
original  Pacifica  Foundation  station.   I  was  among  the  first 
people  in  to  broadcast  there.   I  was  working  at  night  two  weeks 
out  of  the  month.   I  was  working  at  the  Dispatcher.   I  was  very 
often  lecturing.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  teaching  two  nights  a 
week  in  a  community  college.   I  taught  English  and  journalism.   I 
was  a  busy  man.   Got  busier,  by  the  way. 

I  got  very  involved  in  putting  some  sort  of  a  historical 
perspective  on  the  question  of  mechanization.  Morris  Watson 
liked  the  idea  very  much.   He  was  a  rather  good  artist  in  his  own 
right.   I  used  to  look  for  reproductions  of  artists  who  painted 
that  sort  of  subject  like  Breughel.   You  could  take  a  Breughel- - 
you  could  barely  see  it  because  it's  microscopic  if  you  look  at 
it  from  a  distance.   But  up  close  you  could  see  people  working, 
sawing,  and  lifting.   I  remember  publishing  something  from 
Breughel,  which  showed  the  various  ways  ships  were  being  loaded. 
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He  was  the  one  who  had  these  wonderful  scenes  of  whole 
communities  skating  or  feasting  or  harvesting  or  working, 
very  good. 


He  was 


I  remember  reproducing  something  from  Leonardo  daVinci,  a 
great  artist  who  was  also  a  great  engineer  and  mechanic  and  a 
genius  when  it  came  to  the  whole  concept  of  lifting  weights—such 
as  domes  and  cathedrals—which  has  a  lot  to  do  with  loading 
ships. 

Shearer:   Yes.   Pulleys.  Winches. 

Roger:    Pulleys  and  winches  and  the  water  screw  that  lifted  water. 

daVinci  saw  it.   I  wrote  several  articles  on  the  whole  question 
of  modular  systems  of  moving  material,  not  just  putting  material 
hit-or-miss  into  a  place,  but  having  a  modular  that  fits  every 
ship.  And  every  train  and  every  freight  car.   Into  this  modular 
you  put  cargo  whether  it's  feathers  or  diamonds.   Or  cameras, 
more  to  the  point.   Then  you'd  no  longer  know  what's  inside  this 
module,  which  means  a  whole  change  in  the  quality  of  work,  which 
we  discussed  before.   It  also  greatly  speeds  up  and  changes  the 
work  and  making  it  more  efficient  and  less  likely  to  be  seductive 
to  pilferers. 

But  the  men  on  the  waterfront  had  plenty  of  good  reasons  to 
be  a  little  bit  frightened  at  the  prospects  of  losing  jobs,  of 
not  having  enough  work,  of  the  machine  taking  away  the  man's 
handiwork.   They  had  to  be  convinced  into  making  these  enormous 
changes. 

Shearer:   How  did  you  measure  the  effectiveness  of  your  educational 
message? 

Roger:    I  never  did  determine  it.   I  don't  even  know.   I  just  wrote  it 
and  hoped.  My  whole  concept  was  not  to  do  a  one-time  shot  like 
academics  do—write  one  article  and  then  have  it  forgotten 
forevermore.  My  whole  idea  was  to  have  plenty  of  repetition  of 
the  fact  that  we're  all  interested  in  these  changes  and  that 
every  age  and  every  time  of  man's  existence  in  our  recorded 
history  have  seen  enormous  changes,  and  people  became  accustomed 
to  the  changes  and  lived  with  them.   But  of  course,  above  all 
else,  the  men  had  to  know  that  they  weren't  going  to  lose 
anything.  That  was  the  big  job  that  Bridges  had  to  sell. 
Bridges  was  able  to,  but  there  still  was  a  lot  of  fear  and  a  lot 
of  suspicion. 

Shearer:   Of  him  personally  or  just  the  notion? 
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Roger:    Of  the  whole  notion  and  that  maybe  they  couldn't  really  guarantee 
the  workers  wouldn't  lose  something.   J.R.  Robertson,  who  was  the 
vice  president,  mainly  dealing  with  organization,  made  a 
tremendous  name  for  himself  in  Hawaii  when  he  told  these  recently 
organized  workers  in  the  islands  to  remember  only  one  important 
thing:  the  boss  is  a  bastard.   "The  boss  is  a  bastard,"  in  fact, 
was  a  part  of  the  whole  development  of  the  union  since  1934  when 
Bridges  and  all  those  around  him  would  say,  in  effect,  reminds 
all  hands  that  the  boss  recognized  only  a  company  union—the 
phony  "blue  book"  union.   There  was  always  a  suspicion  of  the 
boss.   "The  boss  is  a  bastard"  came  with  the  territory. 

Shearer:   How  did  you  attempt  to  recast  this  image  of  the  boss  as  a  bastard 
or  did  you? 

Roger:    Hell  no.   You  never  recast  that.  What  you  do  is  you  emphasize 

that  we  have  a  strong  union  and  our  strength  is  our  ability,  when 
necessary,  to  take  action,  militant  action,  strike  action,  if 
necessary.  We  know  that  the  boss  and  the  union  changed  in  a  very 
important  way  over  the  years—since  1948,  the  last  major  strike 
until  1971.   The  boss  and  the  union  eventually  came  to  a  meeting 
of  minds  that  both  sides  can  get  along  much  better  if  they 
negotiate.   Both  sides  operated—not  the  theory  but  the 
historical  experience— that  no  battle  ever  takes  place  without 
ultimately  going  through  negotiations.   That  you  might  as  well 
avoid  the  battle,  if  possible,  and  go  straight  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

Shearer:   In  Men  and  Machines,  published  by  the  ILWU  and  PMA  in  1963,  the 
strength  of  the  union  was  described  as  depending  on  the 
confidence  the  rank  and  file  had  in  their  leadership.   You  said 
just  now  that  the  boss  was  portrayed  as  the  bastard,  and  pretty 
effectively,  so  the  only  thing  that  would  serve  as  a 
counterweight  was  the  thought  that  we  have  a  strong  union  so  we 
can  bring  forth  from  these  negotiations  something  that's  going  to 
be  important  to  us.  And  this  depends  on  the  rank  and  file's 
confidence  in  its  own  leadership.  Was  there  a  point  in  the 
negotiations  where  this  confidence  was  sorely  tested? 

Roger:    That's  a  very  good  question  but  I  can't  really  answer  that.   I'll 
put  it  a  different  way.   First  of  all,  I  would  deny  that 
confidence  in  the  leadership  is  the  only  thing.   I  think  the 
leadership's  confidence  in  the  rank  and  file  is  more  than  equal. 
It's  a  two-way  street  in  their  support  and  their  ability  to 
understand  the  need  to  do  certain  things  which  may  not  always 
appear  as  the  best  thing  for  the  ranks.   That  is  where  confidence 
becomes  very  important.   I  think  from  the  very  outset  when  the 
shippers  started  making  significant  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
cargo  and  the  handling  of  cargo,  some  men  felt  that  they  were 
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really  working  harder  now.   The  machine  wasn't  taking  the  load 
off  their  backs;  it  seemed  to  put  a  new  load  on  them  because  they 
had  to  work  faster.  There  were  these  changes  in  work. 

Then  there  was  a  later  period  when  they  set  up  a  separate 
classification  for  container  freight  stations  where  people  really 
worked  away  from  the  ships.   Bridges  explained,  and  I  can  see 
that  too,  that  it  was  very  hard  for  a  lot  of  these  old-timers  on 
the  waterfront  to  conceive  of  working  away  from  the  water  itself. 
Working  uptown.  You  see,  a  container  freight  station  where  you 
load  containers  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  be  right  on  the 
docks,  as  I  mentioned  last  time.   The  men  trusted  primarily  those 
things  with  which  they  had  some  kind  of  acquaintance  and 
experience.  Many  men  were  starting  to  ask  if  the  machine  might 
become  more  important  than  the  man;  might  become  so  complex  and 
so  expensive—you  know  a  million-dollar  crane,  let's  say—that 
the  union  would  have  less  control  over  who  would  do  the  job  of 
running  the  machinery.   That  became  a  very  controversial  issue 
that  went  on  for  years.   How  they  would  control  those  jobs?  Who 
would  be  trained?  Who  would  do  the  training? 

By  the  way,  the  ship  clerks  set  up  a  school  where  men  went 
on  their  own  time  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays  or  whenever,  just  to 
learn  a  lot  about  the  new  ways  of  doing  things . 

Shearer:   This  was  sponsored  by  the  union? 

Roger:    Yes.   The  employers  were  as  much  involved,  but  the  union  ran 

things.   The  men  didn't  appreciate  at  the  beginning  how  important 
computers  would  be.   In  this  school  for  ship  clerks,  I  can  assure 
you,  because  1  went  there,  I  never  heard  anyone  discuss 
computers.   This  was  around  1963  or  1964,  following  passage  of 
the  agreement.   They  never  really  got  involved  until  the  1980s 
when  they  recognized  how  much  the  computer  has  become  a  real 
factor.   Very  few  of  the  clerks  on  the  waterfront  knew  very  much 
about  handling  computers. 

Shearer:  Well,  certainly  mechanization  found  such  dramatic  expression  on 
the  landscape.  These  gigantic  cranes  are  so  huge  you  can  see 
them  halfway  across  the  city. 

Roger:    You're  absolutely  right  about  that  and  besides  we  already 

discussed  the  fact  that  men  no  longer  saw  cargo.   They  saw  a  box. 
There  was  a  certain  element  of  pride  in  being  the  man  who  loads 
the  cargo,  who  knows  how  to  do  certain  things.  Well,  that 
changed  an  awful  lot. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  here  to  note  that  Lou  Goldblatt 
wrote  the  book,  Men  and  Machines.   I'll  tell  you  a  little  funny 
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side  story.  At  one  point  they  were  constructing  a  container 
freight  station  in  Oakland.   In  fact,  all  they  had  at  that  point 
was  the  skeleton  of  the  structure.   The  union  decided  to  take  a 
group  from  the  press  to  see  this  container  freight  station  to 
give  them  some  ideas  in  advance.  This  was  all  part  of  the  M  &  M 
Agreement,  developed  by  the  union  and  the  employers.   I  got  on 
the  press  bus  because  I  was  in  charge  of  the  media.   Lou 
Goldblatt  got  up  and  said  he's  going  to  explain  a  little  bit 
about  what  they're  going  to  see  and  what  this  new  agreement  is 
about.   Then  I  recall  Lou  said,  "I  think  the  important  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  this  is  an  example  of  socialism  in  one 
industry."  Nobody  laughed  because  nobody  knew  about  the  big 
quarrels  of  the  1920s  between  Stalin  and  Trotsky.   Lou  thought  he 
had  himself  a  really  funny  thing  there.   I  thought  it  was  pretty 
funny  too,  but  it  flubbed  with  the  press. 

Shearer:  What's  interesting  is  how  you  characterized  Lou  at  several  points 
as  being  a  very  cold,  clear-eyed  intellectual.   This  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  his  intellectual  bent. 


Class  Collaboration 


Roger:    The  far  left  view  was  that  this  mechanization  agreement  was  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  union  because  it's  going  to  give  the 
employers  much  more  extra  power.   You're  no  longer  equals  on  the 
job  because  the  people  who  own  the  machinery  have  more  power 
unless  you  can  control  it  somehow.   They  control  the  schooling. 
They  control,  for  example,  the  actual  teaching  of  crane  driving 
because  they're  probably  going  to  get  their  own  teachers. 

There  was  a  Marxist  professor  of  economics  at  Stanford 
University—he  was  perhaps  their  captive  Marxist;  the  token  one, 
the  one  they  kept  in  a  cage--a  very  brilliant  man  named  Paul 
Baran  who  told  Bridges  and  Goldblatt  and  several  others.   I 
wasn't  there,  but  I  heard  about  the  whole  thing.   It  was  down  in 
Palo  Alto  one  Sunday  afternoon  when  Baran  sniffed  it  off  as  an 
example  of  class  collaboration.   It  means  that  classes 
collaborate  and,  of  course,  the  assumption  by  a  Marxist  would 
always  be  that  in  collaborating  the  working  class  is  going  to  get 
screwed — putting  it  bluntly. 

Shearer:   So  class  collaboration  was  definitely  a  dirty  one? 

Roger:    A  dirty  word.   Bridges  was  hurt,  I  was  told.   He  said,  "I  agree 

with  you,  I  think  it's  true;  but  this  is  also  going  to  do  a  great 
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deal  more  to  preserve  jobs  and  to  give  us  some  kind  of  control 
over  the  job  and  this  sort  of  thing  and  it's  inevitable." 

This  is  the  big  problem  of  people  somehow  not  wanting  to 
discuss  whether  or  not  these  things  are  inevitable.  As  if  you 
have  a  real  choice.  When  the  rest  of  the  world  is  mechanizing, 
how  much  choice  do  you  have?  Let's  face  it,  ships  go  in  two 
directions.   They  come  and  they  go.   Bridges  earlier  had  already 
made  it  clear  if  I  could  find  some  of  the  pictures  I'd  made  of 
what  they  call  a  "side  port  loading"  that  he  wasn't  totally 
convinced  that  containerization  would  be  the  way.   But  he  saw  the 
real  picture  pretty  fast. 


Second  Thoughts  about  the  M  &  M  Agreement.  1963,  Tensions  between 
Bridges  and  Goldblatt 


Roger:    I  remember  one  night.   I  won't  forget  because  it  should  have 

tipped  me  off.   It  wasn't  long  after  that  the  M  &  M  program  was 
well  under  way.   We  were  all  sitting  around  in  the  famous 
Harrington's  Irish  bar  where  so  much  happened.   There  was  Louie, 
Bridges  and  Chili  Duarte,  president  of  Local  6,  and  a  man  named 
Valters,  a  man  with  a  heavy  Russian  accent,  who  was  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  Local  6  Warehousemen.   Suddenly  Lou  says 
something  to  this  effect:  "Harry,  in  my  opinion,  this  whole  M  &  M 
is  a  sellout."  After  Louie  wrote  the  text,  Men  and  Machines, 
Louie  called  it  that  facetiously,  maybe,  but  smart-alecky  at 
least  like  an  example  of  "socialism  in  one  industry."  Harry 
said,  "You  may  be  right,"  but  he  was  arguing  back  and  forth.   I, 
in  my  curious  way  of  trying  to  be  a  mediator  and  thinking  somehow 
that  I  should  step  in,  I  said,  "Oh,  Lou.   Wait  a  minute.   You 
can't  say  a  thing  like  that.   After  all,  you  wrote  Men  and 
Machines.   You  guys  worked  together  on  it.   Blah,  blah,  blah." 
Suddenly  I  get  a  terrible  kick  in  the  chins  from  Chili  Duarte, 
who  was  really  enjoying  this.   I'm  going  to  tell  you,  you  could 
taste  the  hatred  between  the  two  men- -between  Lou  and  Harry.   The 
deep  antagonism.   Call  it  that.   And  the  feeling  of  deep  despair 
on  the  parts  of  people  like  Chili  Duarte. 

Shearer:   Why? 

Roger:     I  don't  know.   I  think  I  know,  but  I'm  talking  about  a  relatively 
young  man  who  died  in  1970  of  a  heart  attack.   I  still  recall 
Lou's  statement  as  meaning  the  union  could  have  gotten  a  lot  more 
money  up- front.   In  later  years  we  discovered  many  people  felt 
that  was  true. 
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Shearer:   Why  did  he  kick  you?   He  wanted  to  see  this  played  out? 

Roger:    I  think  so.   He  wanted  me  to  shut  up  and  let  it  be  played  out. 
Let  these  guys  have  at  it.   It  didn't  last.   Everybody  is 
friendly  again  after  a  few  minutes,  but  I  really  got  a  kind  of  a 
sense  that  something  was  going  to  happen  that  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  anybody.   That's  all  I  can  say.   It's  an  example 
of  being  super  mystical  about  it,  I  guess.   I  just  had  a  feeling. 

Shearer:   Can  you  say  anymore  about  Duarte?  Why  he  felt  despairing? 

Roger:    It's  difficult  for  me  to  say.   I'll  get  around  to  some  of  these 

things  when  we  talk  about  Chili's  death.  And,  a  year  later,  Jack 
Hall's  death.   Eventually.   It  all  happened  a  few  years  later.   I 
would  say  a  strong  part  of  it  may  have  been—now  I'm  speculating. 
Part  of  it  was,  I  think,  that  Chili's  very  strong  feeling  that 
Louie--for  whom  Chili  had  an  enormous  loyalty—would  never  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  president  of  the  union.   I  think  he 
could  see  it.   He  was  a  very  bright  guy.   Not  much  schooling,  but 
very  good  education.   I  think  he  could  feel  strongly  that  there 
was  a  very  good  chance  that  Harry  would  not  give  way.   After  all, 
remember  we  were  at  the  four  years  point  from  Harry  reaching  age 
sixty-five,  which  for  a  longshoreman  is  a  cut-off  date.   This  may 
not  have  been  mandatory  for  elected  officers,  but  everyone  was 
watching  Bridges  as  he  neared  sixty-five. 

Shearer:   You  mean,  to  see  if  he  might  go  on  after  age  sixty-five? 

Roger:    The  union  which  worked  so  hard  to  win  fringe  benefits  felt  that 
people  should  take  their  vacations.   You  can't  give  up  your 
vacation.   You  have  to  take  it.   You  have  to  retire.   We  worked 
liked  bastards  for  years  and  years  when  nobody  had  any  fringe 
benefits.   In  order  to  get  these  things,  you  don't  turn  around 
and  not  use  them. 

Shearer:   I  see.   So  those  fringe  benefits  preceded  the  M  &  M  agreement? 

Roger:    Oh,  yes.   These  benefits  were  fought  for  the  hard  way.   After  the 
M  &  M  agreement,  for  example,  came  lump-sum  retirements  to 
sweeten  early  retirements.   One  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  lump-sum 
retirement  called  himself  a  lump-sum  proletariat.   [chuckles] 

Shearer:   [laughs]   That's  very  good. 

Do  you  think  that  Louie  Goldblatt  also  felt  he  would  never 
have  a  shot  at  the  presidency  at  that  point? 

Roger:    I'm  sure  he  was  starting  to  feel  it.   The  trouble  with  hindsight 
is  that  it  tends  to  color  your  memory.   I  think  so  because  he  was 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


developing  a  very  strong  sense  of  disquiet  about  Harry  and  then 
things  started  moving  farther  and  farther  in  that  direction.  We 
better  get  back  to  that  later  because  we're  talking  now  about 
something  that  came  to  a  head  around  1964  with  the  so-called  Free 
Speech  Movement  on  the  Berkeley  University  campus. 

Before  we  leave  this  period  though,  I  want  to  go  back  just  a 
little  bit  to  the  publication  of  Men  and  Machines,  in  1963,  which 
is  an  eloquent  and  striking  publication  that  was  a  story  of  the 
changing  work  of  longshoring  on  the  West  Coast  waterfront.  A 
photo  story  with  Otto  Hagel  photos,  text  by  Louis  Goldblatt, 
introductions—statements  by  Harry  Bridges  and  J.  Paul  St.  Sure. 
Now  you  mentioned  that  this  conversation  on  this  night  of  second 
thoughts  took  place  before  1963. 

After  1963.   Remember  that  the  M  &  M  had  been  signed.   Louie  had 
written  this  thing.   By  1963,  by  the  time  the  book  was 
copyrighted,  the  major  events  had  taken  place. 


Then  why  was  it  written? 

It  was  written  to  be  history.   To  be  educational, 
union  some  magnificent  public  relations. 

To  whom?  To  its  members? 


To  give  the 


To  its  members . 
everywhere. 

II 


To  the  press.   This  book  was  going  to  be  sent 


You  were  saying  that  the  book  was  sent  all  over. 

Yes.   All  over.   To  universities  and  libraries,  even  high 
schools.   You  must  remember,  I  was  saying  earlier,  that  the  union 
was  still  independent,  not  affiliated  with  any  other  labor 
organization.   Later  cooperated  with  the  warehouse  teamsters. 
The  rest  of  the  trade  union  movement  had  turned  its  back  on  the 
ILWU,  although  respected  the  ILWU  for  what  we  were  able  to  do  and 
to  get.   I  think  that's  one  part  of  it,  but  I  think  there's 
another  part.   I  think  a  certain  amount  of  pride  and  competition 
was  involved  too.   I  know  for  a  fact  that  there  was  some  feeling 
that  Goldblatt  had  overstepped  himself  a  bit  by  getting  his  name 
as  author.  A  lot  of  people  were  involved  in  the  authoring  and 
editing  of  this  book. 


Shearer:   Who  was  involved? 
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Roger:    Bill  Glazier  was  involved.   Lincoln  Fairley  was  involved.  Morris 
Watson  was  involved.   I  was  involved.  We  all  went  over  stuff 
together,  but  Louie  was  listed  as  principal  author.   Take  a  look 
at  the  cover.  Whose  name  stands  out  there? 

Shearer:  Well,  Otto  Hagel  and  Louis  Goldblatt. 

Roger:    And  then  Bridges  and  St.  Sure,  in  smaller  type,  are  the  people 
who  write  introductions  and  so  forth. 

Shearer:  That's  right  and  also  just  because  of  the  layout  of  the  page, 
Goldblatt  and  Hagel  stand  out  more  because  the  type  for  their 
names  is  in  white  against  black  background. 

Roger:    Right. 


Possible  Successors  to  Bridges 's  Presidency 


Roger:    Now  look,  we  were  responsible  for  where  all  this  went,  but  there 
was  no  attempt  to  create  a  sense  that  anybody  was  better  than 
anybody  else,  but  already  you  got  such  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  a 
feeling  as  if  there  was  a  fight  for  power.   There  really  wasn't. 
As  long  as  Harry  was  running  for  office,  nobody  fought  Harry. 
But  I  know  for  a  fact  that  at  some  point,  either  directly  or  by 
implication,  Lou  kept  asking  Harry,  "When  are  you  going  to  step 
aside?" 

Shearer:   Jockeying  for  position  in  the  union.  Was  this  taking  place  only 
between  Goldblatt  and  Bridges  or  could  it  also  have  been  an 
attempt—are  you  saying  that  it  served  to  put  other  possible 
contenders  on  notice  that  Goldblatt  was  a  major  player  in 
achieving  this? 

Roger:    No.   Nobody  had  to  be  served  notice  on  that  one.   They  all  knew. 
Everybody  knew  that.  And  it's  possible  there  were  some  other 
major  players  for  a  very  interesting  reason.   Remember,  the  1LWU 
had  always  been  based  on  the  idea  that  this  is  a  longshore  union 
with  other  elements  added  to  it  later.  Always  at  heart,  and  I 
think  truly  so,  the  strength  of  the  union  was  always  based  on 
longshore.   That's  where  the  power  was.   So  there  was  always  this 
idea  in  the  mind  of  longshore  people  that  only  a  longshoremen 
could  be  president  of  the  international  union. 

Shearer:   I  see.   So  that  worked  against  Goldblatt? 
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Roger:    It  could  have.   I'll  give  you  an  example  of  how  silly  it  could 

become.   Some  years  later  when  I  was  the  editor,  I  was  in  charge 
of  certain  things,  among  them  the  Christmas  card,  because  I 
wanted  it  that  way.   I  would  always  pick  what  was  going  to  be  on 
the  Christmas  card  that  year  for  the  union.   I  always  tried  to 
find  some  kind  of  a  theme  other  than  the  Christmas  tree  and 
saying  "peace  on  earth"  or  having  a  dove  defecating  on  someone's 
palm. 

Shearer:   [laughs]  And  here  you  were  holding  up  your  hand,  not  just  a 
Christmas  tree. 

Roger:    Larry  Yamamoto,  a  longshoreman  who  lives  in  Muir  Beach- -he  was  a 
winch  driver  for  years,  is  a  very  good  artist.   One  year,  I  asked 
him  to  draw  a  picture  to  show  a  sense  of  unity  between  workers. 
I  told  him  I'd  like  to  have  a  group  of  men  all  pulling  or  hauling 
on  one  line  —  one  rope--all  together  to  show  a  sense  of  unity.   So 
he  did  it  and  it  was  very  good.   It  was  a  Christmas  card  and  it 
was  on  the  front  page  of  the  Dispatcher,  December  1971. 

The  moment  Lou  saw  it  he  came  to  me.   He  said,  "I'll  be 
damned.   Why  do  you  always  have  to  show  longshoremen?   What's 
wrong  with  having  warehousemen  on  the  Christmas  card?" 

I  said,  "Louie,  you  know  it  never  even  occurred  to  me  these 
were  all  longshoremen."  Of  course  longshoremen  are  more  likely 
to  be  pulling  ropes.   I  said  this  was  a  sort  of  a  statement  about 
unity.   He  was  angry  about  it,  you  see.   I  got  plenty  of  those 
little  chickenshit  things.   Later  on  you'll  hear  about  things 
that  happened  when  Harry  thought  I  was  doing  something  that  was 
making  Lou  look  better.   It  got  to  be  mean.   This  is  only  the 
beginning  of  this  kind  of  meanness.   It  was  a  very  fine  pastel 
drawing,  a  lot  of  quality  to  it.   This  gives  you  a  sense  of  how 
the  internal  competition  developed.   It  got  very,  very  strong 
with  others  in  the  union,  who  also  sought  some  top  positions. 

Shearer:   Who  would  they  be? 

Roger:    Jack  Hall,  eventually.   I  don't  know  what  Jack  Hall  had  in  mind. 
I'm  sure  he  eventually  hoped  he  would  lead  the  union.   Chili 
Duarte,  I'm  sure,  hoped  that  he  would  be  in  some  kind  of  a 
leading  position.   Just  coincidentally,  neither  of  them  were 
longshore  people. 

Duarte  was  the  president  of  Warehouse  Local  6.   Extremely 
interesting  and  bright  man.   I  must  warn  you  now  that  in  the 
seventies  when  some  people  started  dying,  things  got  so  mean. 
And  I  was  there  when  it  was  getting  mean,  in  between  all  the 
meanness. 
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Chili  Duarte  died  of  diabetes  and  a  heart  attack.   Jack  Hall 
died  of  many  different  things,  including  Parkinson's  and  so 
forth.   They  died  fairly  young,  and  things  got  mean.   I  will  talk 
about  that  later  when  it  happens . 

We're  still  on  M  &  M,  in  a  sense.  M  &  M,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  doesn't  really  deserve  to  be  drawn  out  anymore  I  think. 
It's  all  accepted  now.   Because,  among  other  things,  most  of  the 
people  who  felt  most  strongly  about  M  &  M  were  men  who  had  been 
around  for  a  many  years  when  M  &  M  came  along  it  really  opened  up 
the  lists  for  new  longshoremen—to  get  more  longshoremen  on  the  B 
List  for  example. 

Shearer:   Because  of  this  policy  of  shrinkage  from  the  top  down? 

Roger:    Part  of  it  was  shrinkage  from  the  top.   Part  of  it  was  the 

absolute  assumption,  and  curiously  enough  it  turned  out  to  be 
true,  that  between  the  shrinkage  and  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of 
new  forms  of  work  would  develop--stuf f ing  and  unstuffing 
containers  and  that  sort  of  thing—and  because  there  would  be 
more  larger  ships  with  more  modern  equipment  that  would  bring 
much  faster  turnaround. 

Shearer:   More  business  was  being  generated? 

Roger:     That's  right.   Container  ships  with  a  twenty-four  to  forty-eight- 
hour  turnaround  for  loading,  let's  say,  30  to  40,000  tons  as 
against  seven  days  and  nights  of  continuous  work  for  10,000  tons 
meant  fast  turnarounds  with  very  expensive  ships  and  more  and 
more  work.   Also,  there  were  changes  in  the  wind  already  of 
having  containers  from  Japan  to  Europe  unloaded  at  Seattle,  Long 
Beach,  Oakland  and  be  put  on  railcars  to  zip  across  the  country 
in  four  or  five  days  and  then  be  reloaded  on  the  other  end.   The 
Panama  Canal  became  far  less  important  at  that  point— and  more 
expensive.   All  kinds  of  things  were  happening.   They  expected 
much  more  work.   One  other  thing  developed  soon  after  this  point 
where  containers  became  very  important.   It  was  the  Vietnam  War. 
Very  important  after  a  while,  you  see. 

Shearer:   Is  there  anything  else  that  you  recall  from  this  period  and  these 
series  of  events  that  would  illuminate  the  relations  between 
Goldblatt  and  Bridges  and  other  contenders  at  that  point? 

Roger:    The  moment  you  use  the  word  contender  I  start  to  back  up  a  little 
bit.   I  don't  think  anybody  was  ever  truly  intending  to  contend 
with  Bridges.   They  were  intending  to  feel  more  contented  because 
he  would  retire  in  time.   I  don't  really  think  there  was  any 
contender  at  the  early  stage.   Really  the  most  brilliant  man 
around  the  union— the  idea  man  in  many  ways— was  Goldblatt. 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Goldblatt  was  different  from  Bridges  in  one  very  important  sense. 
I  think  Bridges  was  so  imaginative  that  he  would  dream  up  ideas 
even  if  they  wouldn't  work  well  and  try  them  out  for  size  on 
people.   Bridges  always  knew  that  he  could  talk  to  rank  and 
filers.  This  is  so  hard  to  say,  especially  for  those  who  loved 
Lou,  but  I  don't  think  half  the  people  on  the  waterfront  really 
knew  who  Louie  was,  even  though  they  knew  the  name.   Even  if  he 
spoke  at  a  meeting,  which  he  often  did,  because  he  was  invited  to 
come  to  a  longshore  meeting,  and  though  he  was  admired  by 
officers,  by  people  who  knew  what  was  going  on,  he  didn't  truly 
have  a  the  kind  of  relationship  with  the  men  on  the  waterfront 
that  Bridges  had.   Bridges,  after  all,  had  something  going  for 
him  that  Lou  couldn't  have.   That  was  a  certain  mythology  that 
went  with  him.   He'd  become  a  legend. 

I'm  thinking  of  the  tone  of  Men  and  Machines,  which  I  thought  was 
quite  eloquent  and  direct  and  candid  and  evenhanded.   I  assume 
Lou  was  responsible  for  that  tone.  Was  he  able  to  achieve  that 
kind  of  tone  or  approach  of  directness  and  candor  and  eloquence 
in  his  dealings  with  people? 

He  could  with  people  who  already  admired  him  and  were  part  of 
leadership  groups.  This  was  certainly  true  in  Hawaii  where  he 
was  admired  as  a  master  negotiator.   He  could  probably  do  a 
beautiful  job  with  people  who  were  shop  stewards  or  in  leadership 
positions  in  other  parts  of  the  warehouse  union.   You  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  this  book,  Men  and  Machines .  was  not  written 
for  the  rank  and  file  basically. 


For  whom  really  was  it--who  read  it  actually? 
rank  and  file  saw  it? 


Do  you  think  the 


Oh  sure.   They  could  buy  it.   It  wasn't  very  expensive.   Some  of 
them  appreciated  it  because  they  liked  the  pictures.   Otto 
Hagel's  pictures  are  great.   He  was  an  incredibly  fine 
photographer,  also  a  very  bitter  man  for  some  reason  or  other.   I 
got  to  know  Otto  very  well.  His  bitterness,  I  think,  was  from  a 
feeling  that  he  had  had  great  recognition  for  a  such  a  short 
time.   He  worked  for  Life  magazine.   So  did  his  wife,  Hansel 
Hagel.  As  photographers  they  did  some  very  great  things.   But 
for  one  reason  or  another,  it  just  stopped  at  some  point.   They 
were  no  longer  doing  that  kind  of  work.   He  had  a  ranch.   He  had 
a  several-thousand-acre  ranch  up  north  of  Santa  Rosa. 

What  was  his  connection  to  the  union? 

I  don't  remember.   I  think  somewhere  along  the  line  Lou  got  to 
know  him  and  saw  his  work  and  liked  it  very  much  and  when  it  came 
time  to  talk  about  doing  a  book  about  longshoremen,  he  came 
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around  with  this  whole  idea  of  making  it  a  photographic  study. 
And  he  was  right.   It's  the  photographs  that  people  remember. 


Ford  Foundation  Fund  for  Adult  Education  Grant 


Shearer:   I'd  like  to  move  on  to  your  study  and  teaching  grant. 

Roger:    Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  that-  very  quickly.   I  lived  in 
Berkeley.   I  was  working  on  the  waterfront  because,  as  you 
remember,  what  I  was  doing  on  the  radio  just  barely  made  me  a 
living.   One  day  there  was  a  knock  on  my  door.   This  is  how  life 
sometimes  happens.   I  opened  the  door  and  there  was  a  guy  with  an 
Irish  tweed  hat.   He  was  short,  very  thin  and  wiry.   Very 
pleasant  face.   He  said,  my  name  is  Jimmy  Higgins.   I  couldn't 
believe  it.   You  remember,  I  spoke  earlier  of  Jimmy  Higgins--the 
book  by  Upton  Sinclair—as  a  metaphor  for  a  union  man  who  works 
himself  to  the  bone  to  keep  the  union  alive. 

This  fellow's  name  really  was  James  Higgins,  but  he  was  well 
known  as  Jimmy  Higgins.   I'd  never  heard  of  him.   He  ran  a 
regular  commercial  newspaper  in  York,  Pennsylvania.   It  had  a 
very  liberal  bent  to  it.   It  was  called  the  York  Gazette  &  Daily. 
He  was  the  editor.  Wrote  great  editorials  that  people  who  read 
The  Nation  and  The  New  Republic  or  I.F.  Stone's  Weekly  would 
like.   In  any  case,  I  didn't  quite  believe  him.   I  thought  he 
looked  a  little  like  an  itinerant  Irishman  selling  harps.  We 
talked  for  a  while.   I  was  just  fascinated  by  this  man.   He  was 
here  studying  in  Berkeley  and  was  leaving  in  a  short  time,  but 
he'd  been  told  by  some  folks  to  look  me  up.   He'd  heard  me  on  the 
air  by  then  and  he  knew  that  he  would  like  me.  We  got 
acquainted. 

He  told  me  all  about  the  Ford  Foundation  grant  called  the 
Fund  for  Adult  Education,  in  which  they  took  about  forty  people 
every  year  from  various  parts  of  media  and  gave  them  grants  so 
they  could  go  to  a  university  and  get  a  higher  degree  or  do 
whatever  they  wanted.   He  encouraged  me  to  apply  for  the  grant. 

I  put  in  an  application.   I  wrote  about  myself  and  what  I'd 
done  on  radio,  and  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Dispatcher, 
working  on  the  waterfront.   One  of  the  people  who  wrote  a  letter 
for  me  was  this  Jimmy  Higgins  who  they  liked  very  much  at  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Another  was  Scott  Newhall,  who  was  an  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.   The  president  of  this  Fund  for 
Adult  Education  came  out  to  have  lunch  with  me.  We  talked.   The 
more  we  talked,  the  more  he  became  interested  in  me.   He  said, 
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"We  have  maybe  one  thousand  applications.   I  can't  tell  you 
whether  you'll  be  one  of  the  forty  selected,  but  I  have  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  you  will." 

I  wasn't  sure.  Then  I  got  a  call  one  day  saying,  "You're 
it,  you  got  it."  I  was  very  excited.  Went  rushing  into 
Bridges 's  office  where  Lou  and  Bill  Glazier  were  all  sitting 
around.   I  told  them.  They  felt  very  good  about  it.  We  all  went 
out  to  a  restaurant  and  had  a  few  drinks .   Everybody  was  very 
congratulatory.   It  only  occurred  to  me  a  little  later  to  wonder 
out  what's  going  to  happen  next. 

Shearer:   To  you  or  to  them? 

Roger:    To  the  Dispatcher;  Morris  needed  help.   But  I  was  just  delighted 
with  the  whole  idea  of  just  studying  anything  you  wanted  to 
study. 

Shearer:   How  wonderful.   Did  it  pay  you  to  live? 

Roger:    About  $8,000  for  the  year,  tax  free.   It  was  marvelous.   The 

family  was  delighted.   I  did  want  to  go  to  Harvard  [chuckles]  or 
maybe  Columbia.   But  two  of  the  kids  were  just  getting  ready  to 
graduate  high  school  that  year.   You  know  what  happens  with  kids 
graduating  high  school. 

Shearer:   They  will  not  move. 

Roger:    They  don't  want  to.   This  is  their  glory  year.   Patricia,  Hazel's 
daughter,  was  very  certain  about  not  wanting  to  move  anyhow.   I 
don't  think  Brian  cared  one  way  or  the  other.   I  decided,  with 
all  things  considered  with  a  family  of  four,  I'd  better  stay 
right  in  Berkeley. 

The  Ford  Foundation  people  weren't  too  pleased  with  that 
because  they  want  you  to  leave  home  if  possible.   But  as  the  guy 
said,  "You've  been  around  so  much  that  maybe  it  won't  make  that 
kind  of  difference."  I  only  want  to  study.   I  decided  this  is  a 
great  idea. 

There  was  a  very  interesting  hitch  though,  a  hitch  I  should 
have  expected.   Suddenly  I  get  a  call  from  this  man  at  his  office 
was  in  White  Plains,  Westchester  County.   He  said,  "We  have  a 
little  bit  of  a  problem.   Congressman  so-and-so,"  he  gave  me  the 
name,  was  a  member  of  the  HUAC-- Un-American  Activities 
Committee--"has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Ford  Foundation  management 
saying  that  Sidney  Roger  is  a  subversive.  A  Communist,  etc." 
This  is  nothing  new  to  me  at  this  point.   I  thought,  Holy 
mackerel,  here  we  go  again. 
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Shearer:   This  is  after  you  received  the  fellowship? 

Roger:    After.   I'm  in  now.   They  told  me  don't  do  anything  about  it. 

We're  going  to  talk  to  the  people  who  recommended  you  and  we'll 
see  what  happens.   Scott  Newhall,  about  two  weeks  later,  took  me 
out  to  lunch  in  San  Francisco  at  May's  Oyster  House,  1  remember, 
and  said  that  he  got  this  notice  and  he'd  written  a  long  letter 
in  my  behalf.   Then  he  said  to  me,  "There's  one  thing  I  want  to 
ask  you  though.   I've  never  asked  you  before.   Have  you  ever  or 
are  you  even  now  still  a  member  of  the  Communist  party?"  I  said, 
"Scott,  you  would  have  known  if  I  was  from  the  very  beginning. 
I've  never  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party."  He  said, 
"That's  what  I  told  them.   I've  always  believed  you.   But  I  Just 
wanted  to  know  for  my  own  benefit.   I've  already  written  the 
letter." 

Everybody  else  wrote  in  again  apparently.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  that  was  all  wiped  out.   No  more  problem.   The  Ford 
Foundation  was  pretty  incensed  that  this  sort  of  thing  could 
happen.   They  really  were  anxious  to  fight  this  thing.   However, 
if  I  had  really  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party  and  had 
dissembled  on  that  thing,  had  lied  or  something,  they  would  have 
been  very  disappointed. 

Shearer:   Did  they  ask  as  part  of  the  application  procedure? 

Roger:    No.   They  never  asked.   But  they  were  very  good  about  saying  if 
you're  qualified  to  have  this  grant,  we  don't  believe  anybody 
should  say  you  can't  because  of  your  ideas  and  so  forth. 

Shearer:   And  yet  they  did  ask  about  it? 

Roger:    Well,  they  didn't  really  ask  quite  that  way.   They  told  the 

references  what  the  situation  was.   They  never  asked  me  directly 
was  I  a  member  of  the  Communist  party.   It  was  only  Scott  who 
said  he  was  curious.   I  felt  I  was  in  very  friendly  hands.   Very 
friendly  hands.   I  don't  think  Scott  would  have  cared  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  I  suppose  he  would  have  because  if  I  had  asked  him 
to  do  something  and  he  could  be  compromised  he  might  feel  upset 
about  it.   I  don't  know.   It  was  early  in  1958. 

I  went  to  school.   I  decided  I'd  better  get  into  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  because  I  never  had  a  course  in 
journalism  in  my  life.   I  never  had  a  course  in  writing  in  my 
life.  My  main  courses  were  either  pre-med  or  anthropology  or 
paleontology,  that  kind  of  science,  or  theater.   Those  were  the 
only  places  where  I  was  mainly  interested.   English,  sure,  but  I 
never  took  a  course  in  composition  except  what  I  had  to  take.   I 
thought  I  might  learn  certain  things. 
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I  got  to  the  university.  The  chairman  of  the  department  was 
a  man  named  Charles  Hulten  who  had  been  for  years  and  years 
overseas  representing  the  USIA,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.   Been  all  over  India  and  other  places.  He  said,  "Sid, 
we're  proud  that  you  chose  to  come  here."  He  gave  me  a  feeling 
that  I  was  going  to  be  treated  very  well  and  would  be  given  a 
wide  latitude  of  what  I  could  study. 

I  was  interested  in  sociology.   I  was  confounded  by  the 
arcane  language,  the  secret  language  that  these  people  used, 
which  I  thought  was  English,  but  I  had  a  little  trouble  following 
it. 

II 

Roger:    I  took  a  great  course  from  a  man  named  Allen  Earth,  a  student  and 
expert  on  the  whole  field  of  civil  liberties.   He'd  written  an 
excellent  book  that  I'd  read  and  was  a  top  editorial  writer  for 
the  Washington  Post.   He  was  in  Berkeley  on  a  six-month 
sabbatical,  teaching  a  course  in  civil  liberties.   I  wrote  a  very 
interesting  paper  for  that  seminar.   I  took  a  journalism  course, 
which  is  strictly  writing.   I  did  an  independent  study  from  a  man 
named  Morais,  a  very  well  known  Marxist  philosopher  who  taught 
philosophy  in  the  Department  of  Rhetoric.   He'd  been  an  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  stationed  in  Argentina.  A  man  who  is  now  I 
suppose  listed  with  socialists  like  Sweezey  and  Huberman  and 
Baran  and  other  Marxist  scholars.   I  didn't  know  it  then.   I  met 
him  at  a  social  event.   He  was  also  a  lawyer,  who  taught  in  a  law 
school.   I  said,  "I'd  like  to  write  a  kind  of  a  running  account 
of  my  impressions  of  the  Bridges 's  trial  for  you  to  read  to  see 
whether  it  would  make  an  interesting  book."  He  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea.   I  went  to  school  and  worked  like  hell. 

I  must  tell  you  when  I  got  this  damn  thing—when  I  first  was 
told  I  had  the  grant--!  called  Hazel.  When  I  got  home  there  were 
balloons  all  over  the  house  saying  "a  new  student."  The  whole 
family  was  there. 

Shearer:   How  great.   How  old  were  the  kids  then? 

Roger:    Brian  was  thirteen.   Both  the  Mikes  were  seventeen.   Give  or 

take.   Patricia  was  about  fourteen.   But  they  had  balloons  and 
signs  up.   Oh  you  should  see  what  happened  when  I  got  my  first 


report  card.  All  A's.   Boy,  did  that  kill  them. 
Shearer:  Was  that  characteristic  of  you? 


[chuckles] 
Did  you  always  get  A's? 
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Roger:  I  was  pretty  good  that  way.  Yes.  I  was  not  a  great  student,  but 
I  could  usually  get  A's.  You  get  A's  by  cramming  and  last-minute 
writing. 

Shearer:   Last-minute  good  writing. 

Roger:    Yes.   I  got  a  few  B's  too,  but  the  main  point  is--in  anthropology 
it  was  straight  A's  always.  Anyhow  getting  back--I  took  a  course 
in  labor  sociology  with  Seymour  Martin  Lipset.   He  was  also  on  my 
master's  thesis  committee.   The  other  was  Franz  Schurman.   They 
did  a  team  teaching.   Schurman  wa-s  better  known  as  an  historian. 
He  spoke  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  Russian.   A  brilliant  man. 
Not  a  particularly  good  teacher,  but  a  very  interesting  guy.   The 
best  course  I  took  in  terms  of  the  best  teacher  I've  ever  met  was 
a  man  named  Norman  Jacobson,  who  taught  the  only  undergraduate 
course  I  took—for  seniors  only  in  political  science  —  and  it  was 
American  political  theory.   He  was  extremely  good.   After  I  wrote 
the  final  exam,  I  went  up  to  see  him  the  next  day.   He  had  a 
small  room  up  in  the  very  top  of  what  now  is  the  library 
building,  South  Hall.   Now  it  is  a  library  school.   A  little 
office  way  up  there  in  the  attic.   I  knocked  on  the  door  and  came 
in.   I  told  him  I'd  like  to  speak  to  him.   He  had  a  big  pile  of 
blue  books  in  front  of  him  on  his  desk  that  he  was  reading 
because  he  always  read  his  own  blue  books  and  he  pointed  to  this 
big  pile  with  a  big  shrug  as  if  to  say,  look  what  I've  got  to  do. 
Why  are  you  bothering  me  now?   I  said,  "I  only  had  one  thing  I 
wanted  to  tell  you.   This  was  the  best  course  I've  taken  in  the 
whole  year  I've  been  here  at  the  university,  one  of  the  best 
courses  I've  ever  taken  in  my  life."  He  started  sobbing.   Not 
loud  or  anything,  but  he  said  people  so  seldom  come  up, 
especially  during  finals,  to  say  they  like  the  course.   He  was 
tired,  I  suppose.   He  kind  of  convulsed  for  a  moment  or  two.   Had 
a  few  tears.   He  said  it  was  so  nice  that  I  had  just  come  up  to 
say  that  I  think  you're  a  great  teacher.   It  was  very  moving  in  a 
way.   I  didn't  expect  anything  quite  like  that. 

I  took  these  courses  and  enjoyed  some  of  them  very  much. 
I  did  not  know  much  about  academic  thinking.   The  kind  of  dryness 
that  goes  into  academia  where  somehow  or  other  the  absolute 
certainty  that  you've  got  to  think  properly—researched — is  so 
important.   But  at  the  same  time  if  you  are  a  little  selective 
with  your  research  you  can  pretty  much  come  up  with  almost  any 
conclusion  you  want.   It  can  still  be  academically  sound  or  not 
as  the  case  may  be,  depending  who  reads  it.   There  was  something 
about  this  that  fascinated  me.   I,  for  example,  wrote  a  paper— 
for  sociology  of  labor— about  the  nature  of  the  longshore  gang. 
We've  talked  about  the  gang  here.   I  read  it  to  this  class  of 
graduates,  who  used  language  quite  often  that  I  simply  didn't 
understand  because  it  was  the  jargon  of  the  trade.   Sociology. 
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At  the  end  everybody  kept  very  quiet  for  a  minute  and  Lipset 
said,  "There  are  times,  not  often  here,  when  good  journalism  is 
as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  good  scholarship."  That  was  a 
kind  of  a  left-handed  compliment  in  a  way  because  when  they'll 
say  about  some  research  papers,  that's  just  journalism.   But  my 
stuff  was  based  on  experience.  Not  so  much  reading,  but  what  I'd 
actually  experienced  in  terms  of  the  social  relationships. 

I  found  the  whole  experience  extremely  interesting  for  me. 
I  did  take  a  couple  of  graduate  courses  in  journalism,  which  I 
found  least  interesting.   I  had  to  take  a  course  in  statistics, 
which  passed  all  right  but  wasn't  good  at,  because  it  wasn't  well 
taught  partly,  and  because  I  just  didn't  remember  simple  algebra 
at  that  point. 

Shearer:   I  think  it  poses  problems  for  a  lot  of  people. 

Roger:    I  had  to  reteach  myself  the  best  I  could.   I  wrote  a  master's 
thesis  on  the  nature  of  the  labor  press.   It  was  perhaps  my 
biggest  mistake.   I  think  I  should  have  done  what  I  had  prepared 
to  do  in  the  first  place  which  was  something  else,  but  I  felt 
that  the  labor  press  would  be  academically  more  appropriate.   I 
went  to  college  to  write  out  something  academically  acceptable 
that  would  be  based  on  research  plus  experience.   It  was  a  pretty 
good  subject  except  the  basic  theme  of  the  thing  was  that  the 
biggest  problem  in  labor  communication  is,  it's  all  one  way. 
There's  almost  no  feedback.  Whether  it's  the  labor  paper  or 
anything  other  communications  in  labor,  it's  always  communication 
from  the  leadership  down  to  the  rank  and  file.   Only  rarely  if 
ever  does  it  go  the  other  way  where  you  get  a  significant 
feedback.   That,  I  think,  is  the  great  weakness  and  that's  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  think  most  people  in  the  rank  and  file  don't 
pay  much  attention  to  their  own  newspapers  and  their  own 
pamphlets  and  the  like. 

Shearer:   Why  did  you  go  to  school  at  that  point  in  your  life? 

Roger:    I  wanted  to  get  away  from  a  certain  kind  of  repetitious  rat  race. 
I  think  I  was  getting  bored  with  working  on  the  waterfront  at 
this  point.   I  think  I  was  basically  bored  with  being  in  the 
labor  paper.   I  think  I  was  ready  at  that  time  in  my  life  to  try 
something  else. 

The  second  year  while  I  writing  my  thesis  I  also  took 
courses  in  education  to  get  a  junior  college  certificate.   I  want 
to  tell  you,  if  there's  anything  that  is  dull  to  the  point  of 
madness,  it's  the  courses  in  education—the  few  that  I 
experienced.   I  took  a  summer  session  to  get  the  course  work  out 
of  the  way  because  next  year  had  no  more  money  left.   I  was  going 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


to  go  back  to  working  at  night  and  doing  practice  teaching  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.   So  at  that  point  I  had  to  get  into 
summer  sessions  to  get  a  few  credits.  Why  did  I  want  to  go  to 
school?  I  really  felt  that  I  had  missed  something.  At  one  point 
I  felt  I  probably  would  have  been  happier  if  I  had  gone  on  and 
gotten  a  Ph.D.  when  I  was  young.   Taught.   Lived  what  they  call 
the  life  of  the  mind.  That's  an  assumption  for  which  there  is 
not  too  much  evidence  when  you  spend  much  time  around  the 
university. 

Then  I  got  the  idea  I'd  like  to  go  out  to  some  small  town, 
some  area,  and  teach  in  a  junior  college.   Teach  journalism. 
Help  them  run  a  college  newspaper  and  live  in  a  small  town  and 
change  my  whole  lifestyle. 

What  kept  you  from  doing  that? 

It  wasn't  meant  to  be.  What  kept  me  from  even  finding  out 
whether  I  could  was  that  I  had  marvelous  interviews.   I  wrote 
letters  to  about  forty  different  junior  colleges.  Maybe  a  little 
less  than  that.   Letters,  not  form  letters,  individual  letters 
that  I  typed  up  asking  for  an  interview.   I  had  about  fifteen 
interviews.   Placerville.  Monterey.  A  number  of  places.   Some 
of  them  told  me  I  was  too  old. 


Shearer:   How  old  were  you  then? 

Roger:    Wait  a  minute.   This  is  1959.   I  was  forty-five.   Too  old.  Why 
too  old?  Because  they  wanted  people  in  their  twenties  who  would 
build  up  a  pension  and  all  that  and  not  have  people  come  in  and 
then  go  out. 

They  also  wanted  people  they  could  control.   I  knew  more 
about  journalism  and  I  probably  knew  more  about  most  things  than 
anybody  I  talked  to.   Not  that  I  said  I  did,  I  just  knew  I  did. 
Then  I  did  practice  teaching  at  Merritt  in  Oakland.   They  liked 
me  there.   The  woman  who  was  president  of  the  school  was  fond  of 
me  and  my  teaching.   I  was  practice  teaching,  but  I  was  not 
really  considered  a  practice  teacher.   I  did  this  in  public 
speaking.  Why?  Because  no  journalism  teacher  at  any  junior 
college  wanted  to  accept  me  as  a  practice  teacher.   I  think  they 
felt  awkward  because  I  had  much  more  experience  than  they. 

Shearer:   You  would  have  upstaged  them? 

Roger:    Well,  I'm  not  sure,  but  maybe  they  legitimately  felt  that  it 
would  be  an  awkward  situation  for  some  of  them.  Many  of  them 
were  people  who  just  got  maybe  a  B.A.  or  master's  in  recent 
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years.   Very  few  of  them  with  any  real  experience.   I'd  been  on 
radio,  newspapers,  all  of  this. 

Shearer:  You  were  a  superstar. 

Roger:    No,  I  mean  I  was  in  the  work.   I  can  understand  that.  Let's  say 
that  was  the  reason.  Awkwardness.  Then  I  discovered  every 
junior  college  around  sent  back  very  nice  letters  about  age  or  we 
have  no  room.   Could  you  teach  anthropology?  Of  course  I 
couldn't  teach  anthropology  even  if  I  had  a  B.A.  in  it.   I  have 
all  the  letters—the  turn-downs,  the  rejection  slips.   Then  I 
realized  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  word  had  gotten  around 
this  guy  was  the  editor  of  a  paper  run  by  a  left-wing  union,  a 
guy  whose  reputation  on  the  air  was  so  and  so.   He  was  called  by 
the  Tenney  Subversive  Activities  Committee,  "A  functionary  of  the 
Communist  party."  They  send  names  out  to  be  checked  over  by  one 
government  source  or  another.   But  the  people  who  liked  me  most 
were  the  people  at  Merritt  and  they  wanted  me  to  start  teaching. 
I  did  it  in  a  public  speaking  class.   But  they  didn't  offer  me  a 
class  in  journalism.   I  did  a  good  job  as  a  teacher. 

Shearer:   You  did  not  have  to  serve  as  a  practice  teacher  in  public 
speaking?  But  that  wasn't  your  field. 

Roger:    That's  right.  As  long  as  the  woman  who  taught  public  speaking  at 
Merritt  was  willing  to  take  me.  We  talked  a  little  and  she 
thought  I'd  be  interesting.   In  fact,  she  discovered  that  I  could 
relieve  her  of  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  work.   She  was  able  to  leave 
one  class  and  not  even  bother  to  come  in.   I  had  a  very  good 
class  and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Shearer:   So  you  did  teach  there? 

Roger:    I  taught  as  a  practice  teacher,  not  a  job.   But  then  the  word  got 
around  that  I  would  be  interviewed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
whoever  was  involved.   I  was  interviewed.   They  were  already 
getting  me  set  up  to  teach  some  courses  and  I  had  actually 
written  a  course  called  "How  to  Read  a  Newspaper."  Suddenly  I 
was  told  that  there  would  be  no  place  for  me.   Some  years  later 
the  woman  who  was  the  president--!  met  her  once  socially 
somewhere—retired  and  she  said,  "I  hope  you  realize  that  you 
could  not  be  hired  because  of  your  reputation."  I  said,  "I  sure 
would  have  appreciated  it  if  had  you  told  me  that  originally." 
There's  only  one  other  facet  to  this.   That  particular  course 
that  I  designed  was  then  taught  by  a  young  guy  who  had  just  got 
out  of  school.  The  same  course,  the  same  outline  was  used  by  a 
guy  who  may  never  have  read  a  newspaper  in  his  life 
intelligently.   He  was  a  very  nice  young  guy,  but  it  created  a 
certain  kind  of  sourness  in  me. 
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Then  I  did  get  a  job.   There  was  a  group  of  people  at  Chabot 
College  which  had  just  been  set  up  then.   It  was  not  the  Chabot 
College  as  it  exists  now.   They  decided  that  I  could  teach  a 
couple  of  courses.   One  in  journalism  and  one  in  advanced 
composition.   Night  classes  for  adults.   They  gave  me  the  job. 
The  next  thing  you  know,  and  a  lot  of  the  teachers  there  knew  me 
and  they  wanted  me  there,  the  president  of  the  school,  whose  name 
I  forget  now,  called  me  and  said  they've  decided  to  change  their 
mind.  And  for  the  first  time  I  decided,  the  hell  with  this.   I 
told  everybody  around,  people  at  the  university,  everybody,  that 
this  is  happening.   They  practically  drowned  him  in  letters.   He 
finally  called  back  and  said,  "I  see  that  you've  really  gone  to 
everybody  you  can  think  of  to  write  to  me."  I  said,  "That's 
right."  He  said,  "Okay,  you  can  teach."  Your  contract  holds  up 
because  the  dean  of  instruction  also  wanted  me.   He  said,  "But 
don't  think  you're  going  to  be  coming  back."  I  said,  "Why  don't 
we  wait  and  see."  So  I  taught  a  course.   I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
I  taught  a  course  in  English  and,  a  course,  in  journalism. 

Shearer:   They  kept  you  a  year.   Right? 

Roger:    Yes.   Kept  me  a  year.   Then  when  contract  time  came,  I  was  out. 

Shearer:   That's  amazing.   That's  1959? 

Roger:    Yes.   1959-1960.   That  fiscal  year.   That's  what  happened.   But 
you  know,  when  you  stop  to  consider  it,  it  was  an  experience 
because  those  nights  I  wasn't  teaching,  two  afternoons  a  week  and 
two  nights  a  week,  I  would  work  on  the  waterfront.   I  was  no 
longer  working  at  the  Dispatcher.   Somebody  else  had  taken  the 
job  that  I  had.  A  man  named  Adam  Lapin.  A  very  talented  guy,  a 
man  I  liked  very  much.   Sometimes  I  would  go  in  and  even  help  him 
if  he  needed  some  help  because  Morris  sometimes  would  disappear. 

So  I  taught  a  night  class.   I'll  tell  you  some  of  the 
reading  for  that  night  class.   One  was  Brave  New  World. 

Shearer:   At  this  point  you  were  also  involved  in  acting  again. 

Roger:    Not  quite  yet.   The  year  after  that- -I  think  I  mentioned  before 

that  I  was  once  at  a  party.  A  woman  in  the  English  department  at 
Sonoma  State  College,  now  Sonoma  State  University,  had  invited  me 
over  to  a  party  at  her  place.   It  was  a  pretty  rousing  party. 
The  dean  of  students  was  there.   He  said,  "I  like  to  listen  to 
your  program.   You  don't  only  talk  about  people,  you  educate 
people.   You're  basically  a  teacher."  I  said,  "Well,  that's  a 
great  idea.  Why  don't  you  hire  me  to  teach?"  So  he  said,  "What 
do  you  want  to  teach?"  I  said,  "Dramatic  literature.   Literature 
of  the  theater  and  I'd  like  to  teach  a  course  in  composition 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


writing."  The  only  one  that  got  enough  students  because  most  of 
the  people  go  to  school  in  summer  are  teachers  was  the  one  in 
literature  of  the  theater.   I  brought  a  group  to  Berkeley  one 
afternoon  to  see  some  pictures  by  Clifford  Odets.  One  of  them 
was  Golden  Boy.  The  other  was  Rocket  to  the  Moon. 

When  it  was  over  I  bumped  into  a  fellow  I'd  known  ever  since 
I  was  an  actor  at  the  university  in  the  thirties,  Travis  Bogart 
who  was  then  the  chairman  of  the  drama  department.   He  told  me 
that  Margaret  Webster  was  trying  out  people.   I  said  I  wanted  to 
meet  her  because  I  was  impressed  with  her  direction  of  Paul 
Robeson  in  Othello  years  before.   That's  how  I  started  acting 
again. 


Because  she  heard  your  voice, 
she  asked  you  to  read? 


You  just  had  a  conversation  and 


You  heard,  and  1  read.   They  made  up  a  character  in  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra  by  putting  together  a  lot  of  small  asides  and 
messengers  and  all  that  and  made  a  character  out  of  it.   I  would 
liked  to  have  taken  a  different  part,  but  I  never  intended  to  do 
anything  with  it.   Suddenly  the  bug  to  act  got  me.   Really  got 
me.  Maybe  the  next  time  we'll  talk  about  a  few  of  the  plays  that 
I  was  in  and  the  about  Vietnam  rally  and  then  about  KPFA. 

[Interview  22:  June  28,  1990]  ## 

Shearer:   I  would  like  to  go  back  a  little  bit  and  ask  you  to  tell  me  the 
story  what  happened  to  you  when  you  were  on  the  verge  of  going 
back  to  school? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  was  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Dispatcher  and  the  paper 
carried  a  very  nice  picture  of  me,  which  included  a  bust  which 
included  my  union  pin.   I  was  a  member  of  the  ILWU  by  then.   It 
said  that  I  had  received  a  Ford  Foundation  fellowship  and  was 
going  to  go  back  to  the  university  for  a  year  to  do  some  special 
studies.  At  the  same  time  that  article  came  out,  I  was  rotating 
working  at  the  Dispatcher  and  then  at  the  waterfront  at  night. 
At  that  point  I  was  a  hatch  clerk  at  one  of  the  docks.   I  think 
it  was  Howard  Terminal  in  Oakland.   There  were  two  older  black 
hook-on  men.  One  of  them  said,  "We  saw  your  picture,  Brother 
Sidney.  We  saw  your  picture  and  we  see  that  you're  going  to  get 
a  scholarship  to  go  to  college."  Then  he  said  something  about 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  get  an  education.  Then  he  said, 
"Last  night  my  family  and  me,  we  said  a  prayer  for  you."  I  want 
to  tell  you,  I  still  choke  up  when  I  remember  that.   It  was  so 
sweet.   Moving.   So  genuine.   Honest. 
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Shearer:   Clearly  he  thought  you  were  going  to  better  yourself  in  the  world 
and  finally  get  some  education. 

Roger:    That's  right.   I  was  just  so  delighted.   It  made  me  feel  so  good. 
Anyhow,  I  did  go  as  I  mentioned  before.   I  did  go  to  school.   I 
took  quite  a  few  courses.   I've  mentioned  most  of  them  now.   I 
also  was  a  teaching  assistant  in  an  advanced  course  in  journalism 
at  UC  Berkeley  and  reporting.   I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  that  for  a  moment.   I  thought  about  it  just  after  we  did 
the  last  tape. 


Teaching  Journalism;  the  Limits  of  Objective  Reporting 


Roger:    I'd  been  a  professional  journalist,  both  in  radio  and  newspaper 
for  a  long  time,  and  I'd  always  been  bugged  a  little  bit  by 
people  who  talked  about  objective  reporting.   Just  get  the  facts; 
that ' s  all  we  want .  As  if  facts  are  something  that  stand  out  and 
everything  else  disappears.   In  other  words,  the  facts  are  bold, 
bright  and  they  have  a  light  on  them.  Which  of  course  is  total 
nonsense.   So  I  really  worked  quite  a  while  with  this  advanced 
class  trying  to  make  them  aware  of  their  perception  of  reality. 
Their  perception  of  events  and  what  selective  process  take  place. 
By  the  way,  later  on  when  I  was  teaching  every  week  at  the 
University  of  California  Institute  for  Industrial  Relations,  I 
really  emphasized  this  a  great  deal.   But  this  was  an  opportunity 
I  had  for  the  first  time  to  talk  to  young,  very  bright,  well- 
educated  people  about  this  question  I  called  "Get-the-facts 
objectivity." 

I  did  a  number  of  experiments.   One  of  my  favorite 
experiments,  incidentally,  made  use  of  my  tic.  My  twitch.   I  had 
it  since  I  was  nine  years  old.  We  talked  about  it  before. 
That's  why  I  was  taken  to  see  Freud,  remember?  I  still  have  it 
after  all  these  years.   By  then  I  was  around  fifty  or 
thereabouts.   Still  had  the  tic.   So  I  would  say  to  a  class, 
"Listen,  the  only  thing  we  have  today  in  common,  most  of  you 
don't  necessarily  know  each  other,  the  only  thing  we  all  have  in 
common  is  me."  Pointing  to  myself.   I  said,  "Let's  have  a  little 
first  experiment.   This  is  our  first  day,  I'd  like  to  know  a 
little  bit  about  your  writing.   The  most  important  writing,  I'd 
say,  is  descriptive  writing  if  you're  a  newsperson,  so  why  don't 
you  all  do  a  couple  of  paragraphs.  Write  them  as  well  as  you 
can,  but  be  sure  you  get  all  the  facts,  describing  me."  Then 
they  would  all  do  it  and  pass  it  in  in  ten  minutes  or  so  and  I'd 
read  them  all. 
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The  first  case  I  can  still  remember.  Not  one  out  of  about 
twenty  students  mentioned  the  twitch.   Excuse  me,  it's  true  that 
one  or  two  said  something  about:  he  kind  of  moves  around.   Jerks 
around  a  lot.  He  gets  up  and  down.  He  walks  around.   He  uses 
his  hands  a  lot  when  he  speaks.  All  of  which  is  true.   There  was 
a  lot  of  good  description.   Color  of  hair.  Things  that  I  can't 
do  anything  about  anyhow.  How  my  cheeks  are  red  and  have  too 
much  weight.  None  of  them  mentioned  the  twitch.   I  said,  "Isn't 
it  fascinating  you're  all  looking  at  the  same  object.  The  object 
hasn't  changed.   It's  the  same  for  all  of  you  and  the  one  thing  I 
don't  know  how  you  could  possibly  have  missed  is  that  I  have  a 
twitch."  Dead  silence.   I  said,  "Thi§  is  not  a  criticism  of  you; 
this  is  my  point.  You  decided  to  take  some  of  the  facts  you  saw 
and  put  them  aside.   Censor  them.  Get  rid  of  them.   Don't 
mention  them.  Will  somebody  tell  me  why  you  didn't  mention  it?" 
I  point  to  one  young  woman  there.   She  said,  "Sure  I  noticed  it, 
but  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings."  "Okay,"  I  said,  "but 
the  fact  is  a  fact.  You  saw  it,  but  you  didn't  mention  it. 
Think  about  all  the  processes  of  reporting  facts.   Get  the  facts. 
You  see  what  happens."  So  we  got  the  point  over  very  well.   I 
did  it  in  the  best  possible  way.   It  didn't  embarrass  me  at  all. 
Most  of  them  would  say  that  they  just  didn't  want  to  hurt  my 
feelings. 

The  big  thing  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  California 
in  that  year,  which  is  1959,  before  the  Free  Speech  Movement, 
before  a  lot  of  those  things,  the  big  item  then  was  the  Caryl 
Chessman  case.   I  won't  try  to  explain  the  Caryl  Chessman  case, 
but  it  was  about  a  man  who  had  raped  a  woman.   He  was  due  for 
execution  because  he  had  tied  her  up  and  presumably  kidnapped  her 
for  an  hour  or  so.  A  rape  with  kidnap  under  federal  law  is  a 
capital  offense.  A  number  of  demonstrations  were  starting  to 
take  place  on  campus. 

Indeed,  one  of  my  oldest  friends  was  a  professor  of 
political  philosophy  named  Christian  Bay,  who  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  almost  all  of  these  demonstrations.   He  was  deeply 
opposed  to  capital  punishment.   There  around  that  oak  tree  which 
is  near  the  entrance  to  the  University  of  California  campus  by 
Sather  Gate  was  this  place  where  most  of  the  demonstrations  took 
place. 

They  would  have  speakers.  They  weren't  noisy 
demonstrations.   They  were  intellectual  demonstrations  with 
people  listening.  Maybe  asking  questions. 

At  one  point  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  we  all  looked  out, 
and  saw  there  was  a  demonstration  going  on.   So  I  said,  "Why 
don't  you  do  me  a  favor.  Why  don't  all  of  you  grab  your  pencils 


Shearer: 
Roger: 
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and  pads  and  go  on  out  and  report  the  demonstration  as  you  see 
it,  but  do  me  a  favor,  just  stay  where  you  are  wherever  you  go. 
Don't  wander  around."  We  had  already  discussed  reporting 
includes  not  only  an  event,  but  it  includes  reactions  of  people 
to  the  event.   So  they  went  out  and  they  all  reported  the  event. 

Then  they  came  back  the  next  day  and  they  read  their 
reports.   The  same  group  of  people  all  seeing  the  same 
demonstration  saw  very  different  things  and  heard  different 
things.   One  of  the  reasons  was  because,  this  is  just  a 
coincidence,  there  were  a  couple  of  the  women  in  the  class  who 
were  sorority  women.   Sororities  were  a  pretty  big  thing  as  yet. 
The  two  women  apparently  gravitated  close  to  a  group  of  sorority 
women  on  their  way  to  lunch  or  something—they  may  have  known 
them—and  so  they  heard  very  different  responses.   I  think  we  got 
one  of  the  best  examples  from  a  real  experience  of  how  people 
perceive  selectively.   One  of  the  things  I  pointed  out  is  that  if 
you  were  raised  a  Catholic,  you  might  selectively  view  things 
differently  from  someone  raised  an  agnostic.  Also,  if  you  were 
raised  to  feel  that  a  four  letter  word  is  almost  something  beyond 
belief  that  you  can't  even  hear  it  properly,  you  become  shocked. 
It  would  be  quite  different  from  being  raised,  let's  say,  in  a 
longshoremen's  family.  Whatever  the  case  may  be.   I  really 
enjoyed  that  particular  kind  of  teaching.   It  was  very  productive 
for  me,  and  they  liked  it. 

I  should  think  it  would  be  productive  for  them. 

I  think  so,  but  the  faculty  man  in  charge  of  the  writing  program 
at  the  journalism  department,  he  was  not  too  happy  about  it.   He 
said,  "You're  only  proving  a  point  if  you  already  believe  it."  I 
said,  "That's  true."  His  name  was  Walter  Geiber.  A  very  nice 
guy.   He  felt  so  much  that  you  could  just  get  the  facts  by  kind 
of  weighing  things  in  a  fashion  which  would  be  statistically 
dependable.   I  just  never  believed  it,  so  we  disagreed.   Now 
that's  about  all  I  can  remember  of  that  experience.   I  loved  the 
teaching  experience.   It  was  my  first  teaching  experience  and  I 
realized  that  there  was  another  area  that  I've  never  really 
touched  and  I  think  I  like  it.  We've  already  talked  about  the 
fact  that  I  didn't  make  it  as  a  teacher  probably  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  but  one  of  them  was  their  perception  of  me— the  people 
who  hired  people. 


Shearer:   How  so? 


Roger:    Just  keep  very  well  in  mind  that  we're  talking  about  a  society  in 
which  differences  of  opinion  or  radical  points  of  view  were  still 
considered  dangerous  in  public  schools  and  places  of  that  kind. 
Untenable.   It  was  uncomfortable.   Things  changed  very 
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drastically  in  the  sixties.  But  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
sixties,  just  an  incredible  period.  We'll  get  around  to  that. 
Okay.  So  much  for  that. 

Now  we're  going  back  to  the  acting  experience. 


Reentering  the  Acting  World 


Shearer:   Yes.  And  that  I  guess,  your  first  or  your  reentry  into  that 
world  took  place  a  little  before  1963.  You  were  teaching  at 
Sonoma  State  and  in  the  course  of  taking  a  trip  to  UC,  with  your 
students  to  see  some  old  films,  you  got  acquainted  with  Margaret 
Webster. 

Roger:    Yes.  They  were  having  some  readings,  tryouts  for  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra.  Margaret  Webster,  the  great  English  director,  was 
going  to  direct  it.   I  had  just  been  teaching  Othello  from  the 
recordings  of  Paul  Robeson's  Othello  and  Margaret  Webster  had 
directed  that,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.   So  when 
she  heard  my  voice  she  cast  me.   Out  of  that  came--a  lot  of 
people  who  had  never  even  heard  of  me  before,  much  younger 
directors  and  professors  of  dramatic  arts,  listened  and  heard  me. 
The  next  thing  I  know,  Bill  Oliver,  who  was  a  very  good  director 
and  teacher,  called  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  try  out 
for  Claudius.   Claudius,  the  king  in  Hamlet.   I  did.   I  became 
Claudius  the  king. 


Physical  Challenges  of  Stage  Combat 


Shearer:   We're  talking  about  1963.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  being  the  first. 

Roger:    Yes,  1963,  and  then  late  in  '63,  very  soon  after  I  started 

rehearsing  in  '63--I  must  say  in  passing,  I  suppose,  that  the 
year  before  I  had  gone  through  a  kind  of  metamorphosis.   I  had 
had  some  serious  surgery  on  my  spine  because  of  some  kind  of 
paralysis  in  my  right  arm  and  I  was  up  at  Cabot  Raiser  Institute 
where  they  did  the  physiotherapy  on  these  cases  up  in  Vallejo. 
The  Mineworkers  Union  had  developed  a  whole  series  of  hospitals 
throughout  the  country,  and  Vallejo  was  one  of  the  main  ones 
where  they  sent  badly  injured  miners  to  be  rehabilitated  by  the 
best  medical  care  there  was.   This  one  in  Vallejo  run  by  a  Dr. 
Herman  Cabot,  a  man  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  who  set  up 
this  place  as  a  real  testing  ground  for  this  idea  of  bringing 
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miners  out  by  train,  men  who  could  not  walk,  who  had  been 
bedridden  for  years  because  of  accidents,  and  many  of  them  were 
able  once  again  to  walk,  even  if  they  couldn't  go  back  to  work. 
The  Mineworkers  Union—now  I'm  getting  back  to  unionism—did  a 
great  pioneer  job.   John  L.  Lewis  was  pushing  the  idea  that  these 
guys  didn't  have  to  lie  there  the  rest  of  their  lives  totally 
crippled  and  unable  to  move. 

Shearer:   Does  this  institute  still  exist? 

Roger:    The  institute  doesn't  exist,  but  "that  well-known  rehabilitation 
center  in  Vallejo  still  exists.   This  was  the  day  before 
physiotherapy  was  such  a  normal  part  of  medical  treatment.   Now 
it  is  everywhere.   These  were  great  pioneers.   I  was  given 
treatment  every  day.   I  stayed  there  for  about  two  months  as  an 
inpatient.  Afterwards  I  would  drive  over  to  Vallejo  twice  a  week 
for  more  treatment.   This  gave  me  a  long  period  to  think  about 
myself.   When  I  had  an  opportunity  to  start  acting,  I  had  to  use 
this  somewhat  paralyzed  arm  by  the  way.  What  made  me  think  about 
it  is  that  I  had  to  duel  where  Hamlet  killed  me.   I  kept  reaching 
for  my  sword.  And  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  I  had  to  carry  a 
spear  at  one  point  walking  down  the  steep  steps  in  the  Greek 
Theater  and  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  doing  that.   I  had  to  make  it 
look  as  if  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  because  I  was  still  paralyzed. 
So  somehow  I  thought  this  is  almost  as  if  it  had  been  provided  by 
providence  that  I  should  be  put  in  a  position  of  having  to  appear 
with  a  spear.   And  to  do  an  acting  job,  twitch  notwithstanding, 
bad  arm  notwithstanding,  acting.   Did  very  well.   You  saw 
yourself  an  item  in  the  paper  of  that  period  when  they  mentioned 
that. 


Kinship  with  the  Character  Hamlet 


Shearer:   Actually  I  wanted  to  refer  to  that  because  it  has  quite  a 

remarkable  review  by  Bob  McKenzie  in  the  Oakland  Tribune  of 
December  7,  1963. 

Roger:    That  was  a  good  year. 

Shearer:   Yes.  A  good  year.   "Lively  UC  cast  restores  stature  of  hero  to 
Hamlet."  He  goes  on  to  praise  the  very  capable  performance  of 
Ric  Prindle  as  a  vigorous  angry  man  who  plays  the  role  of  Hamlet. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Claudius  II,  I'm  quoting  from  this  on 
page  6B,  "Claudius  II  is  a  man  of  considerable  power  instead  of 
the  usual  guilt-haunted  craven  as  played  by  Sidney  Roger.   He  is 
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strong  enough  to  have  killed  a  king  and  manly  enough  to  have 
seduced  a  queen." 

Now  that's  quite  an  affirmation. 

Roger:    That's  what  you  call  typecasting.   [laughs]   Hamlet  played  a  very 
important  part  of  my  life.   I  think  I've  seen  every  Hamlet 
available  to  me  wherever  I've  been.   I've  seen  Olivier.  As  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  I  saw  Hamlet  in  Russian  at  the  Vachtangov  Theater. 
A  wonderful  Hamlet.   I  didn't  understand  Russian,  but  I  sure 
understood  the  play.   I've  seen  Hamlet  everywhere.   Hamlet  has 
had  a  strange,  haunting  attraction  for  me.   I  suppose  the  ability 
to  kill  a  king  and  seduce  a  queen  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it.   You  know  what  it  is  about  Hamlet  that  amazes  me?   I  remember 
just  the  other  day.   Here  we  are  in  June  1990  doing  this  talk 
right  now.   This  is  quite  a  few  years  after  Shakespeare  is  dead, 
and  after  Hamlet  was  written.   I  just  read  the  other  day  in  the 
New  York  Times  book  review  section,  Sunday,  a  long  letter 
criticizing  some  critic  for  having  misunderstood  what  Hamlet  was 
really  thinking  during  a  certain  scene.   Perfectly  obvious  the 
man  says,  in  effect.   I  have  it  somewhere  down  in  my  desk. 
Perfectly  obvious  that  Hamlet  was  thinking  this  way,  I  forget  the 
way,  but  he  was  saying  something  else. 

You  know  that  for  fourteen  billion  years  [chuckles]  it  seems 
to  me  for  eons,  people  have  been  discussing  what  Hamlet  was 
about.   I  can  still  remember  my  wife  Hazel,  my  second  wife,  and  I 
were  driving  up  to  Crater  Lake  around  Mt.  Shasta  up  to  Klamath 
Falls,  Crater  Lake,  to  go  to  Ashland.  We  took  a  couple  of  days 
to  do  it,  it's  so  beautiful,  to  see  Hamlet .   Hazel  was  reading  to 
me.  Much  of  the  trip  she  read  a  short  book  by  a  man  named  Brill, 
a  famous  psychiatrist  and  one  of  the  translators  of  Sigmund 
Freud.   It  was  a  book  called  Oedipus  and  Hamlet.   She  read  it  to 
me.  As  she's  reading,  I'm  discussing  it  with  her.   I'm  arguing 
with  her.   Oh,  it's  not  exactly  what  Hamlet  meant.  We  argued 
quite  a  lot  over—argued,  debated,  over  many  years  exactly  what 
Hamlet  meant  by  certain  things  and  what  somebody  else  meant  when 
he  said  so  and  so  to  Hamlet.  We  have  made  a  real  person  out  of 
this  dramatic  persona.   It  is  quite  remarkable. 

I've  had  this  feeling  that  somehow  or  other,  I  hate  to  put 
it  this  way,  that  I  know  more  about  Hamlet  than  anybody  because  I 
too  have  had  a  life-long  problem  with  making  decisions.  My  wife, 
Mae,  will  tell  you  right  now,  I'm  just  going  to  add  this  little 
point,  that  when  we  go  to  a  restaurant  she'll  usually  tell  the 
waiter  or  waitress,  "Don't  walk  too  fast  now  that  he's  given  his 
order  because  he'll  probably  follow  you  into  the  kitchen  to 
change  it."  You  know,  it  sometimes  happens.   Then  I'll  go  back 
and  say,  "By  the  way,  I  think  I'll  have  the  first  choice  after 
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all."  There  are  certain  restaurants  where  we  got  to  be  known 
well  enough  so  the  waitress  and  waiter  would  say,  not  even 
knowing  our  names,  say  well,  "Oh,  it's  you  is  it.  What  do  you 
want?  What  would  you  like?"  I'd  say  something  and  they'd  say, 
"Are  you  sure?"  I'd  say,  "Well,  I  think  so."  Mae  would  say, 
"Don't  walk  too  fast  because  he'll  be  chasing  you."  So  I've 
always  had  this  sort  of  feeling  of  kinship  with  Hamlet.  Why 
didn't  he  kill  the  king  when  he  had  the  chance  to?  You  see  what 
I  mean? 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Yes. 

He  had  a  chance  to.   Claudius  had  no  problems  killing  a  king.   He 


killed  his  brother  after  all,  Hamlet's  father, 
thing. 


It's  a  real  big 


It  is,  but  what  an  affirmation  of  a  man's  art  to  be  arguing  over 
his  intention  four  hundred  years  after  his  death. 

And  it's  not  going  to  stop.   The  only  difference  between  now 
maybe  and  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  now  it's  being  done  in  maybe  a 
hundred  languages.   I  saw  Hamlet  in  several  other  languages.   I 
saw  King  Lear  once  in  German.   I  saw  King  Lear  with  the  great 
Rudolph  Schilcroft,  one  of  the  great  actors  of  his  time,  in 
Yiddish.   It  sounded  marvelous  in  Yiddish. 


Margaret  Webster  as  Director 


Shearer:   The  door  was  opened  for  you  by  Margaret  Webster  and  then  did  she 
go  on  to  direct  other  plays  in  which  you  acted? 

Roger:    No.   She  came  here  specifically  to  do  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Came  from  England.   She  was  Regents'  lecturer,  which  means  you 
don't  have  to  teach.   They  hire  you  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
for  whatever  reasons.   She  opened  the  door  for  me  because  I  was 
able  to  get  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years. 

Shearer:   Did  she  encourage  you  to  continue  in  a  professional  way  or  did 
she  give  you-- 

Roger:    No.   She  liked  my  work  very  much.   But  once  the  play  was  done  we 
never  saw  her  again.  We  saw  her  for  the  two  or  three 
performances.  We  had  a  big  party  at  someone's  house.  All  got  a 
little  bit  loaded.   Had  a  nice  time.   Everybody  kissed  each  other 
goodbye.   That  was  the  end. 
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Shearer:   How  would  you  characterize  her  as  director? 

Roger:    A  marvelous  director  because  she--I  can  better  remember  this  than 
any  other  thing- -she  would  stop  and  do  what  a  good  director 
should  always  do,  which  is  say,  "What  do  you  suppose  you  were 
thinking  at  that  moment  when  you  turned  around  and  went  in 
another  direction,"  whatever  the  case  may  be.   Or  you  might  ask 
her,  "Why  should  I  be  doing  this  at  this  moment?"  She  would 
never  say,  "Because  I  said  so."  That  might  have  been  all  right 
too,  but  she  would  also  tell  you  why  she  thought  you  should  do  a 
certain  thing  and  why  she  directed  it  in  this  fashion.   She  was  a 
very  brittle  kind  of  a  person,  but  very  warm  at  the  same  time. 
She  knew  exactly  what  she  wanted,  but  she  was  quite  willing  to 
discuss  it  with  you.   I  liked  her  very  much. 

Shearer:   He  directed  Antigone? 

Roger:    Yes.  After  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  came  Hamlet,  which  I  did  enjoy 
very  much.   It  was  difficult  for  me.   I  had  a  problem  learning  my 
lines.   Oh,  my  God.  Learning  my  lines  was  such  a  torture. 


St.  Joan  and  Jean  Arthur 


Shearer:   What  can  you  tell  me  about  St.  Joan? 

Roger:    George  Bernard  Shaw's  St.  Joan  had  a  kind  of  a  history 

apparently.   I  didn't  know  anything  about  it  at  the  time. 
Apparently  Jean  Arthur  was  retired  and  living  in  Carmel,  people 
of  another  generation  will  remember  her  as  one  of  the  brightest 
best  movie  actresses  and  comedians  in  Hollywood,  with  that  great 
deep  voice  of  hers.   Oh,  boy,  she  had  a  voice!   She  was  a  high- 
powered,  number-one  star.   She  had  done  St.  Joan  apparently  and 
it  had  flopped  on  Broadway  years  before. 

Shearer:   Really. 

Roger:    It  had  been  directed  by  a  man  who  at  the  time  when  all  this 

happened  was  the  theater  critic  for  The  New  Republic.   His  last 
name  was  Clurman,  Harold  Clurman.   Robert  Goldsby,  who  was  a  very 
good  director  and  professor  of  dramatic  art  at  the  University  of 
California,  happened  to  be  visiting  down  in  Carmel.   I  don't  know 
how  they  happened  to  meet.   They  talked  about  it.   She  mentioned 
a  bad  experience  she  had  many  years  earlier  on  Broadway  doing  St. 
Joan,  which  is  a  very  difficult  part.  Goldsby  apparently  came 
back  to  Berkeley  talked  about  all  this  with  Travis  Bogard, 
chairman  of  the  Dramatic  Arts  Department  and  several  other 
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directors  there.   They  decided  they  would  ask  her  if  she  would 
like  to  do  St.  Joan  again.   She  is  now  into  her  sixties.   St. 
Joan  of  course  you  must  remember,  was  a  peasant  girl  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old. 

Shearer:   So  she  was  at  least  sixty  when  she  played  the  role  in  1964. 

Roger:    By  '64  she  was  certainly  in  her  sixties.   It  was  a  concert 

reading,  in  which  most  people  learn  their  lines.   There  are  no 
costumes.   Everybody  wore  black  jeans  and  a  black  shirt.  Maybe 
one  would  wear  a  sword.   She  wore  boots  and  a  kind  of  a  jacket 
that  made  her  the  young  St.  Joan.   I  did  one  part  as  a  cleric  so 
I  wore  a  cleric's  gown.   Then  I  did  another  part  as  a  soldier  so 
I  wore  a  kind  of  rough  sword  and  something  else  that  made  me  look 
like  a  soldier  of  the  times. 

Shearer:   That  means  holding  your  scripts? 

Roger:    Either  you  held  it  or  you  knew  it.  And  there  was  not  much 

movement  on  the  stage.   It  was  mostly  doing  the  lines.   It's  very 
difficult  in  a  way  because  you  have  to  get  movement  in  the  way 
you  read,  but  it  was  a  damn  interesting  experience  for  all  of  us. 
Half  the  actors  in  the  show  were  either  alumni  of  the  University 
of  California,  the  department,  and  the  other  half  were  professors 
who  acted  in  this  thing.   It  was  a  summertime  reading. 

Shearer:   Was  Jean  Arthur  actually  an  alumni? 

Roger:    No.   She  was  the  famous  name,  who  was  asked  if  she  would  like  to 
do  it. 


Roger:    So  we  gathered  and  we  start  reading.   We  worked  it  out.  We 
rehearsed  quite  a  lot  during  this  period. 

Shearer:   How  was  she  to  work  with? 

Roger:    How  was  she  to  work  with?  She  had  not  acted  on  the  screen  for 
some  years.   She  had  a  beautiful  home  right  on  the  water. 
Beautiful  place  right  on  the  rocks,  in  Carmel.   She  hadn't  acted 
for  some  years,  but  apparently  she  had  ached  for  a  number  of 
years  over  this  one  terrible  experience. 

Shearer:   Of  bad  reviews? 

Roger:  Of  a  bad  review  and  the  thing  flopped.  A  couple  of  performances 
and  it  didn't  work.  She  worked  very  hard.  She  knew  every  line. 
She  didn't  have  to  read.  She  knew  every  line.  But  she  was  not 
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easy  to  work  with  because  everybody  treated  her  as  a  very 
precious  star. 

Shearer:   It  was  "Ms.  Arthur"? 

Roger:    Ms.  Arthur.  One  day  it  came  to  a  peculiar  head  when  I  did  a  sort 
of  pirouette  around  the  stage  in  which  I  had  been  directed  to 
move  around  and  make  a  sudden  move  back  and  then  walk  toward  her 
pointing  at  her  calling  her,  I  suppose,  a  young  sinner.   No,  how 
dare  a  peasant  girl  wear  men's  clothing  because  she  was  leading 
the  men.   I  forget  exactly  how--how  dare  you- -something  to  that 
effect.   I  don't  remember.   I'd  have  to  go  back  and  look  at  it. 
It's  a  difficult  play  to  do.   She  stopped  at  that  point  because 
she  had  the  next  line  and  she  said,  "Are  you  going  to  pirouette 
for  the  next  twenty  minutes  before  I  get  a  chance  to  read  my 
lines?"  I  said,  "Look  Jean" --it  wasn't  Ms.  Arthur  to  me  at  that 
moment — I'm  pointing  out  to  the  theater  out  there  because  we 
rehearsed  in  that  small  little  theater  called  the  Durham 
Theater — I  said,  "There's  Bob  Goldsby  out  there,  the  director, 
and  he  directed  it  this  way.   If  you  want  to  discuss  it  that's 
fine,  but  you'll  discuss  it  with  him."  Well,  everybody  was 
slightly  shocked,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  take  any  bullshit  from 
anybody  at  that  point.   I  was  doing  my  part,  and  she  was  doing 
hers.   I  was  following  directions.   I  thought  it  was  a  very  good 
direction,  by  the  way.   I  might  have  taken  a  second  or  more  than 
she  wanted,  but  that  was  a  peremptory  sort  of  thing.  We  all  knew 
that  she  was  making  these  peremptory  demands  and  because  she  had 
no  experience  just  acting  with  a  group  of  people  as  an  equal. 
She'd  spent  a  good  part  of  her  professional  life  as  a  star  and  a 
star  doesn't  act  as  an  equal.   It  was  not  Ms.  Arthur,  it  was 
Jean. 

Shearer:   What  was  her  reply? 

Roger:    There  was  no  reply.   Goldsby  came  and  smoothed  the  thing  over. 

"Look,  Jean  or  Ms.  Arthur"--!  forgot  what  he  called  her—and  then 
he  said  to  me,  "Maybe  it  would  be  better  if  you  took  a  second 
less."  It  didn't  bother  me.  What  bothered  me  is  having  her  tell 
me  what  to  do  when  I'm  following  the  director.   I  believe 
directors  are  supposed  to  direct,  no  matter  who  you  are.   Stars 
or  otherwise.   Editors  are  supposed  to  edit.  A  publisher 
shouldn't  give  a  particular  reporter  some  orders  that  are  not  the 
same  as  the  editor  gave  him;  the  editor  should  be  responsible. 
In  any  case,  that  did  not  sit  well,  and  from  then  on  in  we  did 
not  get  along  as  nicely  as  we  might.  There  was  some  brown-nosing 
going  on  all  the  time  in  these  situations  and  I  was  too  old  to 
play  these  games. 

Shearer:   You  were  what  age? 
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Roger:    I  was  fifty  in  1964.   I  was  fifty  years  old.   I  had  my  own  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things.   I  was  no  star,  but  I  wasn't  sitting 
around  shining  shoes  and  I  wasn't  retired.   I  was  working  every 
day.   I  was  putting  out  a  newspaper,  doing  radio  programs  and 
suddenly  this  comes  along.   But  I  enjoyed  it  enormously.   She  was 
the  only  part  of  the  whole  situation  which  was  a  little  tough. 

After  we  did  a  performance,  the  opening  night,  it  was  very 
good.   It  got  a  very  good  response.   It  was  a  small  audience. 
Very  close  and  people  who  appreciated  GBS.  We  had  a  party  after 
the  second  performance  because  that  was  the  end  of  the  week  and 
there  would  be  another  week  before  we'd  do  another  one.  We  had  a 
party,  lots  of  food  and  drink  at  Travis  Regard's  house  in  the 
Berkeley  hills.   During  the  course  of  this  party  I  said  to 
somebody  something  to  the  effect  that  I  had  just  read  a  review  by 
Harold  Clurman,  the  man  who  had  been  the  director  of  St.  Joan  in 
New  York.   He  was  now  the  drama  critic  and  very  well  known. 
Somehow  the  whole  party  froze  up.   It  was  like  somebody  saying, 
"shit"  in  church.   You  avoid  it.   I  realized  I  had  used  a  taboo 
word. 

She  turned  to  me,  and  I  think  we'd  all  had  a  little  to 
drink,  and  she  yelled  across  the  room,  "You  goddamn  rotten  son- 
of-a-bitch,  how  do  you  dare  say  that  man's  name!"  She  screamed. 
Everybody  was  quite  embarrassed.   Truthfully,  I  wasn't 
embarrassed,  I  just  felt  terrible  about  it.   Sorry  about  her  and 
about  her  hurt  feelings  and  she  was  so  pleased  with  her 
performance  and  all  that.   That's  one  of  the  calculated  risks  of 
acting  with  a  high-powered  former  star.  We  did  two  more 
performances,  I  think.   On  stage  you  couldn't  tell  that  there  was 
some  problem  between  us.   Unfortunately  I  had  one  of  the  most 
sympathetic  roles  of  the  play.   I  was  the  soldier  from  hell  as 
they  called  it  in  the  play--the  man  who  took  out  two  sticks  of 
wood  from  the  pile  of  wood  that  surrounded  her  to  burn  her  at  the 
stake.   He  took  two  sticks  and  he  wrapped  string  around  it  and 
made  a  cross  out  of  it  and  gave  it  to  her  to  hold.   You  know  the 
church  wouldn't  allow  her-- 

Shearer:   Oh,  yes.   That's  right. 

Roger:    He  said  some  very  good  words  about  the  maiden.   I  forget.   The 
important  point  is  that  I  certainly  had  a  sympathetic  role  and 
she  responded.   It  didn't  affect  the  role.   It  didn't  affect 
either  of  us.   I  remember  one  of  the  nights  somebody  came  back 
stage,  some  young  woman  that  I  knew,  I  don't  remember  anything 
about  her  now,  and  she  said  she  would  just  die  to  be  able  to  go 
up  to  Jean  Arthur  and  ask  for  an  autograph  because  Jean  Arthur 
would  never  stay  around  to  give  autographs.   She  didn't  want  to 
have  any  public  contacts. 
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Shearer:   Was  that  because  of  her  age  do  you  think? 

Roger:    I  think  she  had  gone  a  into  kind  of  reclusive  state.   In  Carmel, 
people  rarely  saw  her.   I  don't  know  whether  it  was  age,  maybe 
she  just  wanted  it  that  way. 

Shearer:   Because  there's  a  description  of  her  in  the  paper  that  I  don't 
know  that  I  would  be  too  happy  with.  Arthur  Bloomfield  said 
after  giving  a  little  account  of  how  she  came  to  be  in  the  play 
and  how  it  came  to  be  produced  in  the  February  7,  1964  San 
Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin,  "She  plays  it  convincingly,  indeed 
with  fervor,  impetuosity  and  a  range  of  vocal  dynamics  and 
colorization  which  extends  to  quiet  lyric  grace.  Although  she 
obviously  does  not  look  Joan's  age,  she  cut  quite  a  trim  figure 
in  tights  and  trappings  and  there  was  a  spirit  of  youth,  perhaps 
a  bit  too  much  fluttering  ala  Peter  Pan,  but  sometimes  it's  hard 
to  leave  one's  trademarks  behind."  Somewhere  it  talked  about  her 
bangs  and  her  gray  hair. 

Roger:    She  had  bangs  and  gray  hair  all  right.   It  looked  pretty  nice. 

I  would  have  been  happy  to  watch  her  do  the  play.   Remember  when 
you're  in  a  play,  you're  in  a  different  situation.   The  problem 
was  not  her  age  by  the  way—well,  maybe  it  was  her  age--it  was 
she  was  trying  so  hard  to  be  young,  sprightly  and  bouncy.   She's 
a  beautifully  figured  small  person  with  an  incredible  voice  with 
a  great  ability  to  use  that  voice,  as  she  bounced  around  that 
stage.   The  problem  was  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  she  was 
Joan  of  Arc  because  Joan  of  Arc  is  supposed  to  give  you  a 
different  sense,  a  sense  of  complete  commitment,  fanatical 
commitment  rather  than  what  she  did.   It  didn't  bother  me,  but  it 
bothered  others  I  suppose.   She  somehow  felt  that  speaking 
English—it  was  written  in  English  after  all—and  yet  being  a 
peasant  girl  you  had  to  have  a  certain  accent  that  would  make  it 
obvious  that  you  were  a  peasant  girl.   Like  if  you  were  a  working 
class  girl  from  London  you  would  give  it  a  cockney  accent.   So 
she  gave  it  an  Irish  accent. 

Shearer:  Well,  that's  an  interesting- 
Roger:    Interesting,  but  somehow  or  other  in  terms  of  everybody  else  on 

the  stage,  it  made  some  of  us  uncomfortable.   Still  I  thought  she 
did  a  very  good  job,  but  it  just  wasn't  too  acceptable  for  some 
reason.   I  don't  know. 


all. 


Suddenly  I  said  the  name  Clurman  in  the  wrong  place,  that's 


Shearer:   But  he  wasn't  reviewing  this  play? 
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Roger:    Had  nothing  to  do  with  this.   No.   I  just  mentioned  his  name  to 
somebody  in  the  course  of  conversation.  My  problem  is  my  voice. 
I  have  a  big  voice.   It  carries.   If  there  is  a  party,  unless  it 
gets  very  noisy,  somebody  might  hear  it  and  Boom!  it  was  heard. 


Playing  Stefano  in  The  Tempest 


Roger:    The  play  that  I  enjoyed  most  personally- -if  I  were  to  say  the  one 
thing  I  really  adored  was  playing  the  drunken  butler  Stefano. 
The  drunken  butler  in  The  Tempest.   The  Tempest,  you  know,  is  a 
kind  of  lyrical,  mystical  play  with  a  lot  of  symbolism.  The 
drunken  butler  was  such  a  joy  and  there  was  a  period  then  that  I 
felt  I  really  missed  my  calling.   I  think  I  would  have  been 
happier—given  everything  else,  I  would  have  been  happier 
spending  my  life  as  a  clown.   I  dressed  with  very  bright  clothes. 
I  made  up  my  nose.  A  big  red  bulb.   It  was  a  great  pleasure.   I 
sang.   Never  sang  before. 

Somebody  at  the  university  who  was  in  the  music  department 
wrote  music  for  the  songs  which  are  in  the  play  itself,  but  you 
don't  have  the  music  with  it.   In  other  words  he  sings  a  song. 
"I  shall  no  more  to  sea  to  sea"  (singing).   I  can't  sing  worth  a 
damn,  but  I  can  belt  a  song  out.   So  I  belted  it  out  at  every 
rehearsal.   Then  they  finally  played  the  music.   They  had  an 
orchestra.   So  the  orchestra  came  along.   First  they  did  it  with 
a  piano. 

Shearer:   Now  we're  talking  about  1964? 

Roger:    Yes.   The  Tempest.   I  tried  as  well  as  I  could,  but  then  at  the 
dress  rehearsal  there's  a  full  orchestra,  mostly  brass,  because 
it  was  right  for  this  thing.  A  brassy  orchestra.   They  had 
strings  too.   They  played  and  I  belted  out  the  song  with  them. 
The  trouble  is  that  I  belted  out  in  a  kind  of  a  comic  fashion  and 
at  one  point  I  simply  can't  hold  certain  notes.   I  didn't  care. 
Somebody  in  the  orchestra  was  playing  it  on  a  French  horn  and  he 
started  spitting  into  his  horn  trying- 
Shearer:   Laughing? 

Roger:    Laughing.   The  result  was  [Sid  makes  a  sound].  You  got  the  most 
incredible  sounds  coming  out.  Then  the  whole  orchestra  is 
breaking  up  and  laughing  and  everybody  is  spitting  into  his 
instrument . 

Shearer:   It  broke  up  the  horn  section  [laughing]. 
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Roger:    The  horn  section  went  to  pieces.   I  thought  it  was  funny  as  hell. 
The  next  night  at  performance  they  were  quite  worried.   The 
conductor,  1  think  his  name  was  Gushing,  was  a  professor  of 
music.   He  was  quite  worried  that  the  orchestra  would  break  up. 
He  said,  "I  hope  they  don't,"  but  what  he  was  trying  to  tell  me 
was,  "Could  you  try  to  take  it  easy?"  But  I  can't-- 

Shearer:   Not  be  too  funny? 

Roger:    Not  be  myself.   Try  to  kind  of  cool  it  down,  but  I  couldn't. 

They  got  through  it  all  right,  but  everybody  was  pretty  tense.   I 
was  listening  for  the  [makes  the  sound  again]  [laughs]  when  the 
terrible  sound  comes  through  the  French  horn.   [laughter] 

Shearer:   [laughing]   Oh,  dear  and  that's  such  a  sublime  instrument  too. 
So  soft.   It's  like  whipped  cream. 

Roger:    It  was  so  funny.  Another  guy  on  the  trumpet  went  to  pieces,  too, 
or  the  trombone,  I  don't  remember  which.   There  was  so  much  fun. 
I  really  adored  the  experience  of  a  comedy--a  clown  character. 
We  gave  a  special  matinee  for  school  kids,  most  of  whom  had  never 
even  heard  of  Shakespeare.  A  lot  of  The  Tempest  is  very  dull. 
Lots  of  talk  about  what  they'll  do  with  the  land.   But  the  best 
is  the  parts  that  I  was  in  with  Stefano,  Trinculo,  and  Caliban. 
The  three  all  dressed  in  wonderful  fashion.   I  was  lying  there  on 
the  ground  at  one  point.   I  was  drunk.   Supposed  to  be  drunk  and 
lying  there;  I'd  just  sung  this  song  and  dropped  down.   There, 
sitting  in  the  front  row,  were  several  little  kids.   There  were 
two  little  Japanese  boys.   They  couldn't  have  been  over  eight  or 
nine  years  old.   I  looked  at  them  and  they  were  staring  at  me.   I 
gave  one  of  them  a  little  tiny  wink.   Talk  about  audience- - 

Shearer:   Talk  about  upstaging  [ laughing] -- 

Roger:    No.   No.  We  were  all  lying  around.   The  scene  was  all  right,  but 
talk  about  one  little  tiny  wink.   Only  two  of  them  were  supposed 
to  see  me.   Talk  about  connecting  with  your  audience.   They  went 
[makes  giggling  noises].   Giggle,  giggle.   Pretty  soon  everybody 
around  them  is  giggle,  giggle,  giggle.   It  was  just  the  most 
wonderful  experience.  When  I  came  to  do  another  thing  I  did  some 
kind  of  little  crazy  dance.   I  had  to  chase  Caliban  with  a 
slapstick.  A  real  slapstick.   I  could  see  these  kids.   I 
couldn't  see  them  far,  but  the  light  was  on  them,  the  first  few 
rows.   I've  never  felt  such  joy  that  you  get  from  absolute 
connection  with  the  audience.  You  know  people  who  have  been  in 
choruses  get  that  feeling  sometimes.   It's  something  you  can't 
teach  and  you  can  only  learn  it  by  doing  it.  Absolute  oneness 
between  audience  and  performer. 
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Shearer:   And  they  give  it  back  to  you. 
Roger:    Absolutely.   The  feedback  is  total. 

Shearer:   The  reviewer  agreed.   The  headline  is  "UC  Players  Stage  Striking 
Version  of  Graceful  Tempest."  And  about  you  in  particular,  Bob 
McKenzie  in  the  Oakland  Tribune  of  April  7,  196A,  says  that 
"Stefano,  the  drunken  butler,  has  a  masterfully  funny  interpreter 
in  Sidney  Roger."  And  Dana  Larson  as  Ariel  is  a  marvelously 
naughty  and  graceful  spirit.   On  and  on. 

Roger:    Yes.   That  Larson  girl  was  very  young.   She  was  a  dancer  who  also 
could  also  read  lines  very  nicely.   She  wore  dancer's  tights  for 
the  whole  thing.   So  she  could  almost  float  through  the  air  with 
these  dancer's  tights.   From  head  to  toe  with  this  leotard.   She 
just  danced  her  way  around.   Quite  wonderful.  A  lot  of  it  is 
sort  of  a  pageant.  A  little  of  everything  in  The  Tempest.   I 
enjoyed  that.   I  think  the  same  year  we  did  something  I  didn't 
enjoy  so  much,  called  Dr.  Faustus.  Marlowe's  Faustus.   That's  a 


hard  one. 
outdoors. 


I  did  several  parts.   It  was  at  the  Greek  Theatre, 


Dr.  Faustus 


Shearer; 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


This  was  in  September  1964. 

The  fellow  who  did  Faustus  was  a  professor  in  the  drama 
department,  Juris  Svenson.   He  has  a  Swedish  name,  but  his  accent 
was  a  little  different.   I  got  the  impression  that  either  his 
family  was  either  born  and  raised  in  Latvia,  I  believe,  but  in 
any  case,  he  did  a  very  good  job.   It  was  a  hard  thing  to  do. 

So  English  was  not  his  native — 

Well,  he  lived  here  long  enough.   He  was  already  a  professor  of 
dramatic  literature.   He  knew  the  language  beautifully.   He  did  a 
good  job.   It  was  just  a  very  hard  play  to  do.   Talk  about 
sometimes  not  being  able  to  remember  certain  things  that  didn't 
please  you.   I  wasn't  pleased  with  my  work  and  with  a  lot  of  this 
Dr.  Faustus  performance. 


Why  was  that? 

I  don't  know.   I  just  didn't  feel  comfortable  about  it. 
of  those  things.   You  do  the  best  you  can. 


It's  one 
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Shearer:   You  played  the  emperor? 

Roger:    The  emperor.   It  was  a  very  good  role,  but  there  was  something 

about  it  that  didn't  please  me.   Somehow  or  other  when  you're  in 
the  Greek  Theatre  sometimes  you  lose  all  sense  of  your  audience. 
Somehow  you  think  you're  talking- -you  talk  to  each  other  on  the 
stage.   But  in  the  Greek  Theatre  you  also  have  to  remember  that 
audience  out  there. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  fellow?   James  Kerans  was  the  name 
of  the  fellow  who  directed.  About  three  or  four  months  later  I 
saw  this  fellow  John  Argue  who  also  did  Hamlet.   He  did  Henry  IV 
by  Luigi  Pirandello.  A  fascinating  play.   Something  quite 
different  for  this  author  who  does  other  kinds  of  plays  like  Six 
Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author  or  Right  You  Are  If  You  Think 
You  Are .   This  was  quite  different.   It  was  beautifully  directed. 

I  went  backstage  later  and  I  met  Kerans.   I  said,  "By  God, 
it  was  beautifully  directed."  I  said,  "I  didn't  realize  you 
directed  plays."  He  gave  me  a  very  strange  look.   I  couldn't 
figure  out  why.   I'd  totally  forgotten  that  he  directed  me  in 
Faustus.   Talk  about  blacking  out  a  whole  experience.   That  was 
it. 

He  also  threw  me  out  of  his  house  once.   Didn't  throw  me 
physically,  but  he  asked  me  to  leave  the  table. 

Shearer:   Why  was  that? 

Roger:    Because  I  had  told  him  that  I  had  seen  Mother  Courage,  a  Brecht 

play,  as  directed  by  a  famous  Brechtian  director  from  Germany.   I 
found  it  very  uninteresting.   It  was  directed  just  the  way  Brecht 
wanted  these  things  directed.   Then  I  said,  "But  I  have  seen 
Mother  Courage  beautifully  done.   Best  I've  ever  seen,  at  San 
Francisco  State  with  student  actors."  Kerans  was  such  a 
Brechtian  himself  who  really  believed  in  Brecht 's  whole  theory  of 
the  theater,  which  is  another  subject,  and  I  was  at  his  house 
having  dinner  with  a  group  of  people,  including  Juris  Svenson, 
the  actor  in  Faustus.   Kerans  got  so  angry  at  me  for  agreeing 
with  something  which  he  felt  was  terrible  because  it  wasn't 
Brechtian  enough  that  he  started  yelling,  "I  want  you  to  leave." 
So  I  left.  Without  eating,  I  mean  to  say. 

Shearer:   That  is  amazing. 

Roger:    Yes.   It  was  very  sudden.   Later  on  he  was  a  professor  of 

dramatic  arts  and  direction  at  UCLA.   He  was—well,  we  had  all 
had  quite  a  lot  of  red  wine.   Who  knows?   I  don't  know  why  I  get 
in  trouble  with  people  sometimes.   The  greatest  experience  of  all 
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in  some  ways--I  think  these  great  experiences--!  also  did  The 
Recruiting  Officer  in  which  I  danced. 

Shearer:   This  is  in  1967? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  danced.   Hey  listen,  I  was  already  the  full-time  editor 
of  the  Dispatcher.   This  was  a  summer  show  of  all  professional 
people,  I  was  among  them,  a  summer  acting  job.   I  would  have  to 
call  up,  sometimes  we  would  have  rehearsals  during  the  daytime. 
Most  people  rehearsed  at  night  because  most  people  are  working. 
The  week  before  I  had  to  put  out  the  newspaper  was  a  week  in 
which  we  had  to  rehearse  during  the  day  because  we  had  to  catch 
up  and  get  this  thing  on  the  road.   I  used  to  call  up  every 
couple  of  hours  to  an  assistant  I  had  at  the  Dispatcher  telling 
what  the  headlines  should  be,  how  the  makeup  should  be,  and  what 
page  so  and  so  should  be  on.   Running  the  newspaper  by  telephone 
from  the  rehearsal  hall  while  I'm  trying  to  dance  around  the 
place  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.   It  was  marvelous.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  doing  news  commentaries  on  KPFA  FM.   Great.   It  was  a 
wonderful  year. 

Shearer:   Sounds  very  rich  and  very  confusing. 

Roger:    Wish  I  had  the  energy  now.   KPFA  was  a  very  great  experience  for 
me,  actually.   I  suppose--!  don't  know  if  there's  anything  left 
in  the  theater  part  of  all  this  —  it  was  a  great  experience  for 
me.   I  was  offered  several  other  opportunities. 

Shearer:   Were  you  recruited  to  come  and  read  for  a  part? 

Roger:    Usually  they  would  ask  me  to  come  and  read  if  I  wanted  to. 

Shearer:   For  a  particular  part? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  started  to  read  and  was  actually  cast  in  E.M.  Forster's 
Passage  to  India. 

Shearer:   What  part  would  you  have  played? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember  now,  but  I  remember  the  part  I  wanted  to  play  I 
didn't  get.  A  much  better  man  got  it,  but  I  was  very 
disappointed.   The  part  that  they  did  give  me  I  just  didn't  feel 
it  was  for  me,  so  I  didn't  do  it.   The  play  was  all  right. 

Shearer:  What  part  did  you  want? 

Roger:  The  doctor.  There  was  a  doctor.  I  can't  remember  now.  But  the 
guy  who  did  it,  did  his  reading  for  it  in  a  Scottish  accent.  He 
was  absolutely  perfect  for  it.  I  should  have  thought  of 
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something  like  that.   His  name  Charles  Levy—one  of  the  most 
important  people  at  KPFA  and  later  the  man  who  wrote  "Science  in 
Action"  for  the  University  of  California.   They  had  a  radio 
program  every  week.   He  wrote  it  and  read  it,  a  great  reader. 
Chuck  was  also  the  man  who  led  the  chorus  in  Antigone.   It  was 
1965. 


Antigone  and  the  Vietnam  Day  Teach-in 


Roger:    Wait  a  minute.   I  didn't  mention  Antigone. 

Shearer:   No,  you  didn't.   I  don't  know  how  I  managed  to  let  go  of  that. 

It  was  May  1965.   The  reviews  are  very  positive.   Kenneth  Rexroth 
calls  it  an  "outstanding  Antigone."   "Superb  Antigone"  in  the 
Examiner  reviewed  by  Jeanne  Miller,  page  21,  May  22nd.  Let's  see 
what  she  says  about- - 

Roger:    I  played  the  guard. 

Shearer:   Oh,  "a  highlight  of  the  production  was  Sidney  Roger's  portrayal 
of  a  soldier.   The  prototype  of  the  common  man  who  switches  from 
desperate  fright  to  gleeful  relief  as  he  manages  with  wry  humor 
to  extricate  himself  from  personal  involvement  in  the  tragedy." 

II 

Shearer:   Now  I'm  reading  from  Kenneth  Rexroth' s  review  from  the  San 

Francisco  Examiner  of  May  26,  1964.   He  says,  "If  you  missed  the 
Greek  Theatre  production  of  Antigone  last  week,  you  missed  the 
best  performance  of  a  Greek  tragedy  to  be  given  at  the  university 
in  over  a  generation."  He  goes  on  to  name  some  actors  for 
special  credit,  but  then  he  goes  to  say  "The  play  was  certainly  a 
far  better  teach-in  on  Vietnam  than  the  United  Front  rally  which 
went  on  at  the  same  time.   It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
statement  of  human  versus  institutional  rights."  Do  you  agree 
with  that? 

Roger:    I  certainly  agree  with  him.   The  play  has  to  do  with  a  youth,  a 
young  person,  standing  up  for  what  she  believes  to  be  her  duty 
and  her  number-one  priority  in  life  to  be  honest  and  do  things 
that  she  felt  had  to  be  done.  And  to  stand  up  against  authority. 
From  that  point  of  view  of  course  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  sense  to  what  he  said.   The  problem  is  that  the  Vietnam  rally, 
I  think  it  was  called  the  Vietnam  Day  Teach-in,  had  its  own  life 
and  to  say  that  this  is  a  better  way  of  talking  about  Vietnam  is 
kind  of  ludicrous  in  itself.  You're  taking  symbolism  and  trying 
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to  make  it  more  important  than  certain  kinds  of  realities. 
They're  both  important. 

However,  I'm  glad  you  brought  it  up  because  this  brings  me 
into  the  picture.   I  was  involved  in  that  thirty-six-hour  sit-in 
so  to  speak.  A  teach-in.   They  didn't  sit  in  the  halls  in  this 
case.  Where  there  is  now  on  the  University  of  California  campus 
the  whole  student  building  complex  there  used  to  be  a  big  lawn. 
Now  there's  a  cafeteria  and  all  that.   There  was  a  lawn,  an 
informal  place  where  the  students  would  play  ball.   In  fact,  you 
walked  right  across  that  lawn  and  there  was  the  Harmon  Gym.   It 
was  a  big  area.   There  must  have  been  30,000  people  there  day  and 
night  for  two  days  and  one  night.   People  came.   People  went. 
Early  in  the  morning  a  lot  of  people  were  gone.   They  came  back 
the  next  day.   There  were  speakers  around  the  clock. 

It  was  pretty  well  put  together  by  a  faculty  group  that  was 
led  by  a  professor  of  psychology,  a  marvelous  man  named  David 
Krech,  a  man  I  got  to  know  because  at  one  point  I  went  back  to 
school  for  a  short  time  some  years  earlier  when  I  decided  at  one 
point  in  1948  to  get  a  Ph.D.  in  political  science.   If  I  didn't 
mention  it,  then  I  forgot  it. 

Krech  had  a  whole  section  that  he  taught  on  propaganda,  the 
nature  of  propaganda.   At  one  time  during  this  course,  now  we're 
going  back  a  few  years,  he  said  to  his  class,  "There  are  times 
when  professors  find  themselves  in  the  awkward  position  of 
knowing  less  about  a  subject  than  some  of  his  students."  He 
said,  "I  happen  to  have  in  this  class  a  student  who  was 
completely  involved  in  propaganda  during  World  War  II  and 
probably  knows  more  about  propaganda  than  anybody  around  here." 
He  said,  "So  the  next  two  lectures  will  be  handled  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Roger."  He  never  warned  me. 

Oh,  he  just  announced  it?  How  did  you  feel  about  that? 

Wonderful.   I  think  in  part  it  was  because  he  enjoyed 
embarrassing  people  sometimes,  in  part  because  I  think  he  enjoyed 
the  surprise  factor  and  in  part  because  he  knew  damn  well  I  would 
do  it.   So  I  did  it.   The  first  class  was  all  about  the  subject 
itself.   The  second  was  questions.   He  made  sure  to  ask  the  most 
embarrassing  kind  of  questions.   I  fielded  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  We  got  to  be  very  close.   He  was  the  one  who  asked  me 
if  I  would  appear  at  the  Vietnam  Day  rally  or  sit-in. 

Shearer:   Or  teach-in. 

Roger:    He  said  I  could  do  anything  I  wanted,  but  what  he'd  really  like 
is  for  me  to  do  something  he'd  seen  me  do  during  World  War  II, 
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including  selling  bonds.   Do  a  collection  pitch.   In  other  words 
to  see  if  I  could  collect  some  money  to  pay  for  this  thing.   Get 
it  from  the  students,  but  mostly  from  the  adults  that  were  there. 
Adults  were  the  people  who  had  jobs.   So  I  did  an  exciting  and 
interesting  collection  for  money,  but  in  which  I  interwove  my  own 
feelings  about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  were  pretty  strong. 
Remember  the  war  was  really  just  getting  underway  and  most  people 
in  this  country  were  not  opposing  it  yet.  Most  people  did  not 
indeed,  but  the  university  people  were  much  more  involved  in 
that . 

So  I  did  this  collection  pitch.   I  did  it  with  humor  and 
got,  I  think,  a  lot  of  money  and  got  a  lot  of  laughs.   They,  as 
kind  of  a  reward,  told  me  that  1  could  be  the  chairman  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon—to  introduce  people—maybe  it  was  just 
because  I  had  the  ear  of  the  audience.  We  had  that  rapport  that 
performer  and  audience  can  get.   I  had  the  true  honor,  the  great 
experience  of  introducing  Norman  Thomas .   Fine  old  man  with  an 
unbelievable  deep  voice  and  great  conviction  who  had  run  I  don't 
know  how  many  times  on  the  presidential  ticket  of  the  Socialist 
party  of  the  United  States.   He  had  run  for  president  maybe  eight 
times.   I  introduced  him,  and  he  gave  a  magnificent  speech. 

Shearer:   Still  he  did  have  a  remarkable  record. 

Roger:    In  1916  Eugene  Debs  ran  for  president  on  the  Socialist  ticket  and 
he  got  an  enormous  vote,  considering  he  was  in  federal  prison  all 
that  time.  As  a  matter,  I  don't  remember  all  the  things  that 
Norman  Thomas  said,  but  I'm  sure  he  mentioned  Eugene  Debs  among 
other  things.   It  was  a  great  experience.  All  kinds  of  people 
showed  up.   I.F.  Stone.  A  remarkable  number  of  people— from 
faculty,  from  other  faculties,  from  political  life,  race,  color, 
creed,  everything  was  on  that  experience.  A  lot  of  students. 

Shearer:   Did  you  get  any  repercussions? 

Roger:    No.   Not  personally.  Not  for  doing  this.   By  that  time  I  had 
become  an  expert  on  repercussions.   I  don't  remember  any.   But 
what  happened  that  was  important  was ,  I  looked  at  my  watch  and 
suddenly  realized  that  I  couldn't  go  on  anymore.   I  said,  "I  have 
to  leave  you  now  as  chairman.   I  surely  am  pleased  that  I  was 
asked  to  be  the  chairman  for  these  hours."  I  probably  said 
something  nice  about  what  a  good  audience  they  were  and  how  proud 
I  am  and  all,  but  that  "I  have  a  very  special  problem.   I  have  to 
leave  now  to  go  up  to  the  Greek  Theatre  because  it  takes  me  about 
an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  put  on  my  makeup,  I'm  playing  a 
role  in  Antigone.   The  role  of  the  guard.   The  role  I'm  playing 
is  the  soldier,  who  betrays  Antigone  to  Creon,  the  King."  Did 
that  get  a  laugh.  They  saw  the  irony  of  it. 
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Shearer:   Yes.   Perfect  audience. 

Roger:    Perfect  audience.   Very  sharp  audience.  An  audience  that  really 
got  the  total  impact  of  this  man  who  for  a  few  hours  there  was 
leading  this  campaign  against  this  war.  Who  then  goes  to  arrest 
--to  put  to  death,  so  to  speak,  to  betray  a  young  woman  of  their 
age,  a  protester,  who  challenged  the  authority  of  the  king.   Oh, 
did  they  get  it.   It  was  an  incredible  experience.   Now  let  me 
give  you  another  point  to  this.   I  played  the  part  that  night. 
There  was  only  one  thing  wrong  with  my  part  and  something  I 
couldn't  control.  When  I  left  the  stage  I  got  a  big  hand  from 
the  audience.  As  I  got  off  the  stage,  Takis  Muzenidis,  the 
director  of  the  Greek  National  Theater,  who  was  a  visiting 
director  for  this  Greek  play  at  the  Greek  Theatre  was  so  angry  he 
yelled  at  me.   In  Greek  drama  people  are  supposed  to  be  so 
involved  with  the  action  and  the  words  and  the  ideas  because,  of 
course,  every  Greek  knew  what  was  happening.   They  didn't  know 
the  actor,  they  felt  the  whole  experience  and  they  never  would 
respond  to  the  actor.   I  didn't  know  what  to  do.   I  did  a  good 
job.   I  did  my  job  properly  by  American  terms  so  they  gave  me  the 
kind  of  response  that  meant  they  appreciated  what  I  did.   The 
next  night,  1  can  still  remember,  he  said,  "Look,  don't  get  a 
clapping  tonight." 

Shearer:   You  don't  get  a  clapping. 

Roger:    You  don't  get  a  clapping  tonight.   I  said,  "I'll  try."  Never 

could  help  it.   Luckily  I  wasn't  the  only  one.   There  were  other 
good  actors.   I  did  a  good  job. 

Shearer:   So  you  got  another  burst  of  applause? 

Roger:    Oh,  I  got  it  all  the  time.   I  couldn't  help  it.   I  couldn't 

control  that,  besides  I  didn't  mind  it.  An  American  audience 
does  not  respond  the  way  a  Greek  audience  would.   It's  a  little 
bit  like  going  to  a  concert,  let's  say  a  quartet,  and  after  the 
first  movement  you're  not  supposed  to  clap,  are  you? 

Shearer:   That's  right. 

Roger:    You're  not  supposed  to  clap  until  it's  over.   Some  people  may  not 
realize  this  and  may  give  them  a  kind  of  a  hand  in  between.   But 
in  this  case  they  gave  me  a  good  hand.  What  really  happened  the 
night  of  that  Vietnam  rally  when  I  walked  off  and  said  I'm  going 
up  there  to  be  the  guard,  was  it  was  the  best  performance  we  had 
ever  done,  whether  in  rehearsal  or  any  other  way.   John  Argue, 
who  did  Teiresias,  when  I  saw  him  backstage  before  it  opened,  he 
said,  "Tonight  I'm  going  to  dedicate  my  performance  to  the 
anti-Vietnam  war  cause."  He  did  a  beautiful  job.  We  all  did  an 
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especially  good  job  of  acting  whether  we  knew  it  or  not,  because 
all  the  time  we  were  acting  we  could  hear  the  roaring  and 
applause  and  speakers  way  off  in  the  distance.   It  was  about  half 
a  mile  away,  but  you  could  hear  the  applause.   It  didn't  disturb 
the  play.   It  gave  it  an  interesting  background. 

Shearer:   Yes.  Like  distant  guns. 

Roger:    Distant  guns.   Very  well  put.   It  had  such  an  effect  on  us.  We 
were  absolutely  shaking  with  excitement  about  doing  this  program 
that  night.   I  think  that's  a  nice  little  point. 

Shearer:   What  a  marvelous  juxtaposition  of  those  two  events. 

Roger:    What  a  juxtaposition.   It  was  an  experience  that  I  shared  and  was 
very  much  involved  in.   I  really  liked  it.  A  lot  of  the  people 
had  seen  me  up  there.   They'd  been  to  the  rallies,  they'd  seen  me 
up  there  and  talked  about  it.  Without  even  saying  much  about  it 
except  for  John,  who  mentioned  he  was  going  to  dedicate  his 
performance,  we  all  felt  this  experience.   So  much  for  theatrics. 
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XX  VOICES  OF  KPFA-FM 

Joinine  KPFA 

[Interview  23:  July  6,  1990] 


Shearer:   How  did  you  come  to  KPFA? 

Roger:    I  think  I've  said  before  that  after  World  War  II  I  started 
working  for  a  number  of  trade  unions  sponsored  by  Northern 
California  CIO,  and  also  financed  in  part  by  a  number  of  Railroad 
Brotherhood  unions.   I  was  a  popular  commentator  with  a  lot  of 
the  unionists  and  liberals. 

Between  1946  and  1951  I  was  at  KYA,  a  small,  but  very 
powerful  station  in  San  Francisco  with  a  good  listening  audience. 
Just  before  my  broadcast,  which  used  to  go  on  every  night  at 
6:30,  there  was  the  6  o'clock  news.   A  young  man  who  read  news 
very  intelligently  and  had  a  good  voice,  named  Lewis  Hill,  was 
the  broadcaster.   I  would  listen  to  his  news  as  edited  my 
material  and  might  even  add  a  word  or  two  after  I'd  heard  the 
latest  news.   He  would  usually  sit  around  and  listen  to  me  after 
that. 

When  we  were  through  at  seven,  we  usually  went  to  Breen's,  a 
very  popular  bar  with  newspapermen  and  printers,  an  old-fashioned 
Irish  bar  in  San  Francisco  right  in  back  of  the  old  Examiner 
Building  between  Third  and  Mission  Streets  in  San  Francisco.   It 
was  typical  of  the  kind  of  bar  you  don't  see  much  of  any  more. 
Great  corned  beef  sandwiches  and  huge  mounds  of  mashed  potatoes 
and  gravy. 

Shearer:   I  remember. 

Roger:    And  wonderful  old-fashioned  American  meatloaf.   Good  stuff.   We'd 
have  a  couple  of  beers  and  talk.   He  would  always  tell  me  about 
this  great  dream  of  his.   He  was  going  to  develop  and  own  a 
publicly  sponsored,  non-commercial  radio  station  where  there 
would  be  free  expression  of  ideas,  of  drama  and  the  arts,  music, 
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and  would  deliver  a  great  variety  of  subjects.   It  would  be 
supported  by  public  contributions  and  most  of  the  people  working 
there,  including  people  who  were  doing  commentaries  and 
discussing  art  and  Zen  Buddhism  or  whatever,  would  be  volunteers. 
That  was  his  dream.   I  remember,  and  1  say  to  my  shame  and 
dismay,  that  I  told  him  many  times,  "It's  a  great  idea,  Lew,  but 
it  will  never  work  because  you  can't  get  that  kind  of  support." 

I  was  wrong.   I  was  not  only  wrong  about  his  expanding  his 
dream,  but  ultimately  he  did  make"  it  happen.   It  went  on  year 
after  year  and  is  still  going  on.   Seventeen  hours  a  day.   Seven 
days  a  week.   And  mostly  with  volunteers. 

Shearer:   At  least  forty  years,  because  when  I  was  flipping  through  some  of 
my  previous  portfolios  I  saw  a  fortieth  anniversary. 

Roger:    In  any  case  it  worked.   Sometimes  it  was  kept  together  by  a  bare 
wire  and  a  shoestring  and  transmitters  that  sometimes  could 
barely  transmit,  equipment  kept  together  with  chewing  gum.   It 
was  amazing,  but  little  by  the  little—volunteers  were  the  big 
difference.   Volunteer  writers.   Volunteers  doing  broadcasts. 
Volunteers  handling  the  telephones.   There  was  hardly  a  day  that 
someone  didn't  call  somebody  and  ask  for  money.   Today,  with  all 
the  junk  mail  and  junk  phone  calls  we  get,  this  sort  of  thing 
would  not  work  too  well  because  we  are  surfeited  by  these 
demands,  but  then  it  was  a  new  idea  and  a  rare  idea.   Then  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  so  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  an  outpouring 
of  ads  between  every  item  of  news  for  depilatories  and  laxatives 
and  diapers  and  Coca-Cola,  and  so  forth.   It  worked.   KPFA,  and 
later  the  Pacifica  Foundation  had  a  tremendously  loyal  audience 
and  the  audience  grew.   KPFA  and  Lew  Hill  were  often  dinged  for 
having  so  many  volunteers  on  the  left  of  center,  but  its  support 
kept  growing  for  many  years . 

KPFA  was  born  in  Berkeley,  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.   I  remember  Terrence  O'Flaherty  who  was  the  television  and 
radio  critic  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  also  a  very  good 
actor  and  writer  in  his  own  right.   He  made  some  kind  of  remarks 
about  "sandal  set"  that  runs  KPFA.   Apparently  he  felt  a  need  to 
wipe  his  skirts  clean  because  he  was  the  one  that  recommended 
that  KPFA  should  get  the  Peabody  Award,  which  was  the  highest 
award  in  radio  at  that  time.   Highest  award  for  good  broadcasting 
and  especially  in  news.   It  was  a  high  award.   When  he  wrote 
about  it  he  had  to  say,  "Oh  yes,  I  recommended  them,  but  let  me 
tell  you  about  that  sandal  set,"  that  later  became  the  "quiche 
and  white  wine  set,"  "the  bearded  ones,"  and  so  forth.  But  KPFA 
still  had  a  good  reputation,  a  wonderful  spectrum  of  volunteers. 
There  were  volunteers  who  were  very  much  in  the  middle,  some  to 
the  right,  and  some  like  me,  to  the  left;  and  some  even  more  to 
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the  left.   There  was  a  Zen  Buddhist  guy,  Alan  Watts,  very 
interesting  broadcasts  and  who  had  a  great  following  for  many 
years.   There  was  one  professor  from  St.  Mary's  College,  a 
liberal  Catholic,  but  very  anti-Communist.   Sociologist  Seymour 
Martin  Lipset,  a  fairly  conservative  former  Socialist  with  all 
the  liabilities  that  come  with  being  an  ex-anything,  but  a  very 
brilliant  man.   He  had  a  regular  broadcast  there.   There  were  so 
many  others,  who  came  and  went,  and  many,  like  me,  who  had 
broadcasts  for  many  years.   I  broadcast  between  1956  and  1972. 
Sixteen  years. 

Shearer:  You  told  me  how  you  became  acquainted  with  Lew  Hill,  but  how  did 
you  actually  join  the  ranks?  I  assume  you  were  a  volunteer,  not 
paid. 

Roger:    Never  paid  a  nickel.   I  was  invited.   Lew  Hill  once  asked  me  to 

come  by  and  do  something.   It  was  a  cursory  conversation.   I  went 
over  to  the  little  office  they  had  right  above  the  UC  Theater  on 
University  Avenue.   They  still  show  great  old  pictures.   That's 
where  Lew  Hill  was  and  a  fellow  named  Bill  Trieste  started  at 
KPFA.   He  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  hired  to  work  there.   I  used 
to  go  up  and  shoot  the  breeze  with  these  guys.   Lew  Hill  abruptly 
left.   I  think  he  was  ill.   Some  years  after  KPFA  started  I  was 
down  at  a  nice  little  tiny  village  called  Duncan's  Mills  on  the 
Russian  River.   I  was  on  the  way  to  Jenner.   I  bumped  into  Lew  at 
a  little  general  store.   He  looked  very  pasty  and  sad.   Sometime 
later  I  learned  that  he  died.  Another  fellow  named  Bob  Schultz 
became  the  manager  and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  have  a  regular 
program.   In  1956  I  started.   There  were  no  statements  about  what 
you  should  and  should  not  say,  what  you  could  and  could  not  say. 
They  invited  people  they  trusted. 

Shearer:   When  you  had  just  recently  concluded  your  broadcasts  for  KROW,  I 
believe,  before  you  started  or  maybe  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
some  overlap.   Weren't  you  then  depending  on  individual 
subscriptions  or  support  from  listeners  to  fund  the  program? 

Roger:    I  think  I  may  have  mentioned  an  advertising  agency  in  Oakland, 
called  Small  and  Gatreaux.   Hal  Small  had  been  listening  to  me 
over  the  years  and  he  called  me  one  day  and  said,  "I  think  I  can 
get  you  some  time  on  the  air  if  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  it  and 
we'll  do  everything  possible  to  make  it  as  inexpensive  as 
possible."   So  therefore  I  started  broadcasting  every  Sunday  late 
in  the  morning  on  KROW  which  is  the  only  outlet  I  had  for  a  few 
years. 

In  1956  I  also  started  broadcasting  at  KPFA.  There  was  a 
period  there  that  I  was  doing  both.   I  enjoyed  it  because  I  was 
also  working  on  the  waterfront,  a  living  then.   Couldn't  get 
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enough  support  for  KROW  broadcast,  but  got  enough  by  working  for 
living  I  was  able  to  do  these  broadcasts. 


News  Content 


Shearer:   You  were  just  saying  when  I  interrupted  you  that  KPFA  didn't 

attempt  to  offer  guidelines  on  what  you  should  and  shouldn't  say, 
they  Just  invited  people  they  trusted  to  come  and  speak.  Can  you 
compare  the  guidelines  or  lack  of  guidelines  with  your  experience 
at  KROW? 

Roger:    I'll  tell  you  an  interesting  thing.   KROW  was  owned  by  a  man  was 
the  publisher  of  the  Coos  Bay  World  up  in  Coos  Bay-North  Bend, 
Oregon.   Coos  Bay-North  Bend.   They're  twin  cities  up  in  Oregon. 
The  owner  was  a  liberal  kind  of  fellow;  Sheldon  Sackett  was  his 
name.  When  this  fellow  Small,  the  advertising  agent,  managed  to 
get  time  there,  Sheldon  Sackett  knew  a  lot  about  me.   He  also 
knew  that  I  had  worked  with  the  ILWU,  which  is  very  important  in 
Coos  Bay  because  they  have  a  big  longshore  local  up  there.   It's 
the  most  important  West  Coast  port  in  Oregon.   He  agreed,  but  one 
of  the  conditions  was  that  he  would  read  every  script  before  it 
was  aired.   I  guess  he  was  concerned  because  he  figured  he'd 
probably  get  some  feedback  that  he  didn't  like  and  maybe  he 
didn't  know  enough  about  me.   He  did  read  them  and  he  argued 
sometimes  against  what  I  put  down,  but  he  never  made  a  change. 
He  said  actually  he  feels  the  only  right  he  would  have  to  make  a 
change  was  to  protect  the  station  against  libel  or  slander. 

Shearer:   Would  he  call  you  on  the  phone  and  say,  "Sidney,  I  wish  you  would 
not  talk  about  this"  or-- 


Roger:    No.   Sometimes  he'd  say  he  disagreed  with  that  or  he  might  say  he 
agreed,  but  he  would  never  tell  me,  "You  can't  say  that."  He 
would  say,  "I  just  disagree."  We  would  have  very  good 
discussions.   Then  Russ  Coughlin  became  the  station  manager.   He 
didn't  agree  with  any  idea  of  mine  but  he  never  said  a  word  about 
anything.   He  might  say,  in  effect,  "I  think  it's  a  lot  of  crap, 
but  there's  nothing  libelous  there."  I  liked  Russ.   We'd  known 
each  other  on  radio  for  so  many  years.  We  had  a  good  man-to-man 
relationship,  but  hardly  an  ideological  honeymoon.   I  liked  his 
tough,  Irish  quality. 

My  point  is,  at  KPFA  you  really  had  total  freedom  to  say 
what  was  on  your  mind;  but  you  had  to  recognize  that  some  very 
intelligent  people  were  listening  and  if  you  got  out  of  line,  you 
would  hear  from  them.   Not  ideologically,  but  let's  say  you 
didn't  come  up  with  some  reasonable  backing  for  what  you  had  to 
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say,  some  evidence  to  demonstrate  certain  ideas  instead  of  just 
stating  them,  you  would  get  a  lot  of  critical  feedback. 

I  had  long  experience  and  a  reputation  from  the  beginning  of 
my  broadcasting  for  having  good,  solid  material  that  I  researched 
or  could  quote  or  cite.   I  saved  a  great  amount  of  material  to 
back  up  some  of  my  opinions.   I  usually  stated  them  on  the  air 
right  away  and  used  them  to  demonstrate.   For  example,  FM  Radio 
KPFA,  because  of  its  wide-ranging  points  of  view  and  because  the 
Left  as  well  as  the  Right  was  heard,  and  a  number  of  other 
ideological  groupings,  including  Zen  Buddhists  and  the  like, 
because  of  all  this  they  got  hammered  by  the  Eastland  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  which  was  the  spitting  image  of 
HUAC,  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee.   They  were 
different,  but  they  had  the  same  intent,  which  was  to  destroy, 
especially  where  issues  of  peace  and  civil  rights  were  involved, 
on  the  one  hand.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Eastland  committees 
sought  out  more  than  anything  else  trade  unionists,  and  people 
who  believed  in  and  fought  for  civil  rights  and  for  equality. 

Shearer:   Racial  equality? 

Roger:    Racial  equality.   That's  what  really  got  them.   Eastland  of 

Mississippi  found  a  very  useful  system  of  witch  hunting.   Guilt 
by  association  and  especially  the  use  of  labels  such  as 
subversive.   They  knew  these  committees  operated  with  the  victims 
having  no  right  to  cross  examine  or  to  be  properly  represented  by 
counsel  or  even  to  face  their  accusers.   KPFA  was  singled  out. 
It  was  a  gold  mine  for  HUAC  and  for  the  Eastland  Committee 
because  there  were  so  many  people  they  could  grab  at  one  time  for 
a  public  smearing.   You  can't  subpoena  a  radio  station.   You  can 
subpoena  the  manager  or  an  owner,  but  not  a  station  per  se.   If 
you  subpoena  enough  people  from  a  station,  you  can  start  trying 
to  smear  and  kill  the  station. 

Shearer:   When  did  these  hearings  take  place? 

Roger:    I  would  say  one  of  the  hearings,  most  important  Eastland 

Committee  hearing  took  place  in  the  middle  sixties.   KPFA  just 
played  the  entire  HUAC  hearing.  Without  comment.   They  played 
tapes  of  the  entire  hearing  and  let  people  judge  for  themselves. 
It  worked  in  the  case  of  HUAC  because  so  many  of  the  witnesses 
got  up  and  explained  why  they  refused  to  answer.   Or  they  were 
encouraged  to  name  names.   Be  little  stoolies.   That  was  all 
right,  too.   People  heard  it  all  played  out. 

Shearer:   Now  this  important  hearing  you're  referring  to,  which  was  it? 
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Roger:    There  was  one  right  after  another.   The  Velde  Committee  came 
along.   Remember,  this  was  a  period  just  after  the  McCarthy 
hearings.   McCarthy  was  out  of  the  picture,  but  there  was  a 
particular  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  anti-communism  and  fear  of 
communism  and  fear  of  whatever  was  called  subversive—usually  the 
label  given  to  people  who  were  fighting  for  racial  equality- -was 
strong  and  projected  by  one  committee  after  another.   Remember, 
in  1950  I  covered  the  HUAC  in  Hawaii.   They  never  subpoenaed  me 
over  here,  but  they  were  always  looking  for  something  to  prove 
that  they  were  investigating  something  which  should  be 
legislated.  They  even  tried  at  one  point  to  legislate  a  means  of 
punishing  people  for  anti-Vietnam  War  activities.   This  was  also 
what  the  Eastland  Committee  was  trying  to  do.   In  1966  so  many 
people  appeared  before  committees  to  speak  against  the  Vietnam 
War.   The  committees  threatened  to  even  legislate  punishment  for 
people  who  expressed  those  opinions.   It  didn't  work,  but  even 
things  that  don't  work  can  have  debilitating  effects. 

Shearer:   Chilling  effect? 

Roger:    Yes.   Chilling  effect.   This  is  what  happened. 


Covering  the  City  Hall  Swim 


Roger:    KPFA  did  a  magnificent  job  in  covering  the  HUAC  hearings  in  what 
we  called  the  "City  Hall  Swim."   I  covered  the  City  Hall  Swim. 

Shearer:   Hosing  of  protesters  down  the  steps  of  San  Francisco  City  Hall? 

Roger:    Down  the  steps.   I  was  there.   I  was  not  on  the  steps.   I  was  in 
the  committee  room  to  begin  with  because  I  was  able  with  a  press 
pass  to  get  in.   I  could  hear  people  outside  yelling,  "We  want  to 
get  in."  The  committee  guards  were  being  very  selective  who  they 
let  in. 

There  was  a  lot  of  hullabaloo,  no  question.   I  was  not  on 
the  steps,  but  I  went  above  on  the  dome  and  looked  down  and  took 
some  pictures  when  the  hoses  started.   I  couldn't  see  the  steps 
from  there  unfortunately.   I  could  see  the  men  with  the  hoses.   I 
got  a  picture  of  how  the  press,  the  media,  are  able  to  operate  in 
these  situations.   KPFA,  as  one  example,  permitted  the  whole  HUAC 
hearing  to  be  heard  as  it  was.   That  lets  the  listener  to  make  a 
decision.   The  press,  of  course,  selectively  makes  its  decisions 
and  very  often  will  use  the  words  of  those  who  are  authorities  in 
charge  of  things,  the  Justice  Department  or  the  committee 
counsel.   Unlike  the  KPFA  way  of  doing  things,  the  commercial 
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press  and  even  some  press  which,  let's  say,  is  far  to  the  right 
or  far  to  the  left,  will  do  the  same  thing.   They'll  select  what 
they  want,  such  as  quoting  the  chairman  of  a  committee  talking 
about  the  need  to  go  after  subversives  and  maybe  quote  somebody 
who  has  been  subpoenaed  to  say  what  their  point  of  view  is.   You 
can  be  sure  the  chairman  of  a  committee  has  more  press  power  than 
somebody  outside. 

Something  happened  after  the  City  Hall  Swim  which  gave  me 
another  wonderful  picture  of  the  media.   There  was  a  picture  of 
Harry  Bridges  leaving  City  Hall  and  the  implication  of  that 
picture  in  one  of  the  papers  was  there  was  old  Harry  Bridges,  the 
old  Red-hot  Bridges  was  there.   This  was  after  the  trial.   The 
fact  that  he'd  been  acquitted  or  his  conviction  overturned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  was  besides  the  point.   There  was  old  Harry 
Bridges,  the  old  Red,  in  the  middle  of  this  demonstration  by  the 
students. 

It  so  happens  that  I  was  there  and  I  called  the  office  and 
asked  to  speak  to  Harry.   They  said  he  was  down  at  Harrington's 
Bar  with  a  couple  of  other  union  officers.   I  hotfooted  fast  from 
City  Hall,  which  is  about  ten  minutes,  to  Harrington's  Bar. 
There  he  was  and  I  told  him  what  happened.   They  hadn't  heard  a 
word.   I  described  the  washing  down  of  the  students.   He  said, 
"I'm  going  over  to  City  Hall  to  ask  somebody  over  there  what  the 
hell  is  going  on.   Why  do  they  do  this  kind  of  thing?"  He  went 
to  City  Hall  to  see  the  mayor  or  somebody.   I  don't  know  who.   I 
went  too,  but  remained  outside  City  Hall  to  talk  to  people. 

I  interviewed  a  fellow  named  Burton  White,  who  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  demonstration.   He  was  a  teaching  assistant 
and  graduate  student  in  the  English  department.   I  interviewed  a 
teaching  assisting  getting  his  Ph.D.  in  sociology.   He  was  also 
called  before  a  committee  because  of  his  being  there.   One  of  the 
protesters,  Art  Lipow,  I  interviewed  right  out  there  in  front  of 
the  steps. 

Harry  went  in  and  talked  to  somebody  and  he  walked  out.   The 
way  the  press  used  it  when  they  saw  him  and  took  pictures  of  him 
is  that  he  must  have  something  to  do  with  it.   Actually,  as  you 
know,  Harry  was  never  a  very  strong  supporter  of  student 
movements.   He  didn't  like  them  basically.   We'll  get  on  to  that 
some  other  time.   But  that's  the  way  the  media  operates. 

Shearer:   I  want  to  just  clarify.   The  press  played  it  as  though  he  had  a 
role  in  the  hearings? 

Roger:    No.  Made  it  appear  as  if  he  had  a  role  in  the  demonstration.   He 
just  appeared  as  a  citizen  wanting  to  know  what's  going  on. 
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After  all,  he  represents  a  certain  place  in  the  community.  The 
press  always  quotes  him  when  he  says  something  they  don't  like. 
Did  at  least. 


Aside  on  Seattle  ILWU  Convention.  1959,  and  Reports  on  Trips  to 
Poland,  Vietnam,  and  England 


Shearer:   Can  I  take  you  back  a  little  bit? 
Roger:    Yes. 

Shearer:   It  was  1959  and  the  Seattle  Convention  or  am  I  interrupting  you 

in  the  middle  of  a  point  you  want  to  make  about  Harry  Bridges  and 
the  students?   I  know  that  ripens  into  part  of  the  conflict 
between  Bridges  and  Goldblatt-- 

ff 

Roger:    In  1959  there  was  a  convention  of  the  ILWU  in  Seattle  at  the 
Hotel  Washington.   I  was  not  working  for  the  ILWU  or  the 
Dispatcher  then.   I  went  on  my  own.   Lugged  a  seventy-pound  tape 
recorder  with  me  and  spent  the  whole  time  and  some  time  after 
that  at  the  convention  as  part  of  what  was  going  to  be  my 
masters'  thesis. 

Shearer:   While  you  were  in  school  then? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  decided  I  would  do  that.   I  brought  this  tape  machine  and 
recorded  the  entire  convention.   It  was  made  most  interesting  by 
the  fact  that  big  changes  were  taking  place  getting  ready  for  the 
mechanization  and  modernization  program.   There  was  a  lot  of  talk 
even  though  this  was  not  basically  only  for  longshoremen,  it  was 
for  the  entire  union.   There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  work  place. 

There  was  also  another  set  of  discussions  having  to  do  with 
a  report  made  by  Lou  Goldblatt  and  an  oldtime  long-lived  leader 
named  Jack  Price  who  had  been  president  of  Longshore  Local  19  in 
Seattle.   He  and  Lou  had  gone  to  visit  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  part  of  an  American  trade  union  delegation.   They  were 
just  part  of  it.   In  Poland  they  met  a  representative  of  North 
Vietnam,  of  Ho  Chi  Min's  government.   They  talked  to  this  man  at 
great  length.   Lou  Goldblatt  and  Jack  Price  came  back  from  that 
trip  amazed  at  the  things  they  heard.  They  talked  to  these 
people  who  were  Ho  Chi  Min's  representatives  in  Poland  and  were 
told  by  these  people  that  they'll  be  fighting  this  war  against 
the  French  and  against  anyone  else  who  will  keep  them  from  having 
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an  independent  nation  even  if  it  takes  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
They  predicted  that  it  would  take  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
Goldblatt  and  Price  wrote  a  report.   Everybody  was  quite 
astounded  to  hear  that  this  raggle-taggle  group  of  rebels  who 
wanted  their  own  country  back  from  the  French,  eventually  from 
the  Americans,  were  quite  willing  to  fight  fifteen  to  twenty 
years.   The  important  point  is  this  is  in  1959  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  didn't  end  until  about  fifteen  years  after  that.   That 
report  was  startling.   It  was  an  interesting  convention,  but  that 
was  what  I  remember  best.   I  also  remember  a  sidebar.   This  is 
one  of  the  spontaneous  stories  that  can  happen  when  you  have  a 
wonderfully  humorous  man  who  is  an  alcoholic  who  doesn't  drink 
except  an  occasional  drink  when  he  goes  to  a  convention. 

Shearer:   This  is? 

Roger:    His  name  was  Mike  Johnson.   This  is  the  story.   Harry  Bridges  and 
his  administrative  assistant,  William  Glazier,  took  a  trip  to 
Europe,  which  included  the  European  countries,  Soviet  Union,  and 
Israel  and  finally  England.   Harry  Bridges  gave  a  report  on  their 
trip  to  the  convention.   It  was  a  long  written  report  and  he  made 
the  statement,  among  other  things,  that  in  the  Port  of  Odessa  all 
the  ship  clerks  were  women. 

Now  in  San  Francisco  at  that  particular  time  and  in  other 
ports  many  longshoremen  wanted  to  become  members  of  the  clerk's 
union.   They  were  getting  older,  they  felt  they'd  rather  have  the 
cushy  jobs,  and  that  became  a  serious  problem  among  longshoremen 
and  clerks  up  and  down  the  coast  because  the  clerks  didn't  want 
to  have  these  longshoremen  join  them.   They  wanted  to  have  more 
control  of  their  membership.   This  created  a  lot  of  controversy. 
Mike  Johnson,  was  a  member  of  the  ship  clerk's  union,  and  one 
time  vice-president  of  the  International  Union.   He  walked  to  the 
microphone,  rolling  just  a  little  bit,  and  all  of  us  could  see 
that  Johnson  was  up  to  one  of  his  well-known  tricks  he  always 
played  at  every  convention.   He  got  up  and  asked,  "Brother 
Bridges,  did  I  hear  you  say  in  your  report  that  all  the  ship 
clerks  in  Odessa  are  women?"   I  could  see  that  Bridges  had  a 
slightly  nervous  look.   Whenever  Johnson  got  up,  everybody  got  a 
little  nervous.   Bridges  said,  "Yes,  Brother  Johnson,  that's 
true."  Johnson  said,  "Well,  if  the  longshoremen  want  to  get  into 
the  Clerks,  they  should  all  go  to  Odessa."  That  broke  the  place 
up.  There  was  always  that  moment  you  waited  for  and  hoped  it 
would  be  at  least  worth  it.  Of  course  everybody  had  to  get  up  to 
the  microphone  and  condemn  Johnson  for  his  vulgarity  and  all 
that. 

Shearer:   Laughing  all  the  time. 
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Roger:    I  also  heard  something  else  at  that  convention.   Bridges  and 
Glazier  went  to  England.   They  didn't  tell  this  story  at  the 
convention,  but  I  heard  it  from  Glazier.   He  and  Harry  went  to 
the  see  Frank  Cousins,  the  head  of  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers  Union  of  England.   The  TGWU  is  the  biggest  union  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  covers  everything  to  do  with  transport  and  all 
the  general  work  around  longshoremen  and  sailors  and  railroad 
workers  and  lorry  (truck)  drivers,  and  much  more.   Cousins  was 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  kind  of  trade  unionists  who  no  matter 
how  high  he  goes  he  still  wears  his  own  kind  of  round-toed  shoes 
that  he  probably  shines  himself  and  very  simple  clothing.   He  was 
just  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  guy  who  would  never  allow  himself 
to  be  seen  in  something  like  a  limousine,  for  God's  sake.   He 
would  take  a  tram,  or  maybe  a  taxi.   He  told  them  that  Jimmy 
Hoffa  had  come  to  visit  him  in  London  and  they  had  a  talk.   At 
one  point,  because  Jimmy  Hoffa  after  all  represented  the  biggest 
single  union  in  the  United  States,  Cousins  told  Glazier  and 
Bridges,  "I  said  to  Jimmy,  'Jimmy,  why  do  you  need  so  much  money? 
Why  do  you  care  about  money  so  much?1"  That's  all  there  is  to 
the  story,  but  I  think  it's  a  poignant  little  sideline  on  Hoffa, 
and  on  Cousins. 

It  was  a  sideline  that  Bridges  could  understand  because 
Bridges  was  very  fond  of  Hoffa  and  felt  he  was  an  outstanding 
trade  union  leader.   But  Bridges  felt  at  this  point  a  certain 
sympathy  with  Cousins 's  point  of  view  because  Bridges  never  made 
any  more  wages  than  the  highest  paid  workers  in  the  longshore 
union.   Of  course,  so  many  teamster  leaders  lived  so  high  off  the 
hog  and  off  other  hogs. 


Lack  of  Censorship  at  KPFA 


Shearer:   Going  back  to  KPFA  from  this  digression  I  led  you  into,  you  said 
that  the  station  did  not  tell  you  what  to  say,  but  that  most  of 
the  commentators  were  self -policing.   What  were  the  guidelines 
that  you  followed? 

Roger:    Any  good  journalist  or  commentator  is  supposed  to  police  himself 
and  avoid  libel  or  slander.  And  you  should  be  able  to  back 
yourself  with  material.   I'll  give  you  an  example.   I  did  a 
broadcast  late  in  the  middle  sixties,  in  which  I  said,  "I  am  not 
voting  for  president  this  year."  Kennedy  was  running  against 
Nixon.   I  despised  Nixon.  Anybody  who  lived  in  California  long 
enough  and  saw  the  way  he  became  congressman  in  the  first  place 
by  the  worst  kind  of  slanderous  talk  against  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas  and  by  Red-baiting  and  by  his  work  with  the  Un-American 
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Activities  Committee  could  hardly  vote  for  that  guy.   But  I  said, 
"I'm  not  voting  for  anybody  and  that  includes  Kennedy."   I 
explained  then,  among  other  reasons,  I'm  not  voting  because  of  a 
campaign  speech  Kennedy  gave  about  two  months  before  the 
election.   He  said  that  the  next  attorney  general- -we  assumed  he 
meant  his  brother  Bobby- -would  certainly  be  responsible  for  some 
kind  of  action  to  remove  Hoffa  as  president  of  the  Teamsters' 
Union  and  deport  Harry  Bridges. 

I  found  it  inconceivable  that  I  would  vote  for  a  man  who 
uses  his  campaigns  in  a  sense  to  attack  unions  even  though  there 
was  plenty  about  Hoffa  that  I  couldn't  stand  and  I  didn't  like, 
but  still  this  seemed  terrible  to  me.   I  decided  I  wouldn't  vote 
for  Kennedy.   I  was  sick  and  tired,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  of 
something  that  we've  all  gotten  sick  of,  which  was  voting  for  the 
"lesser  evil."   I  was  never  all  that  sold  on  Kennedy  with  all  his 
charm  and  his  wonderfully  charming  and  really  regal  wife.   I 
didn't  realize  at  the  time,  I  really  did  not  learn  until  after  he 
was  in  office,  the  extent  to  which  he  was  revered  by  young 
Americans.   We  used  to  refer  to  him  after  a  while  as  the 
teenager's  president.   I  guess  I  was  being  over-cynical. 

I  tried  to  justify  my  attitude  toward  him  by  the  fact  that 
he  bought  in  to  that  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  which  was  a  senseless 
and  desperate  thing  to  do.   He  picked  up  from  a  plan  started  by 
Eisenhower.   I  was  disgusted  with  that  because,  as  you  might  well 
imagine,  I  was  a  very  strong  supporter  of  Castro.   To  this  day  I 
can  see  what  Castro  did  that  was  important,  but  time  does  have  an 
effect  on  you  and  you  look  at  all  the  other  possibilities. 

I  didn't  anticipate  that  Kennedy  would  go  into  the  Deep 
South  with  his  brother,  the  attorney  general,  and  effectively 
make  sure  that  blacks  could  get  into  certain  universities  because 
that  was  the  law  then.   He  did  it.   For  a  great  many  people, 
Kennedy  was  always  a  really  heroic  figure.   Not  to  me. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  punch  that  you  pulled? 

Roger:    The  punch  I  pulled  was  that  I  didn't  go  so  far  as  to  advise 

people  to  vote  against  or  for  anything  because  a  radio  station 
which  operates  with  the  sufferance  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  should  be  free  of  the  kind  of  situation  in  which  a 
conservative  FCC  could  turn  around  and  start  denying  a  license  to 
a  station.   The  point  is  that  you  could  have  your  license  removed 
for  many  reasons  and  with  all  the  attacks  on  KPFA,  which 
eventually  became  the  Pacifica  stations,  I  would  do  nothing  to 
hurt  them  or  embarrass  KPFA.   That's  a  form  of  self-censorship 
because  you're  not  censoring  your  ideas,  you're  censoring  little 
areas  in  which  the  station  could  be  hurt  for  something  you  said, 
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such  as  vote  against  Kennedy.   Remember,  at  that  time,  I  was 
totally  disabused  with  any  ideas  of  third  parties. 

By  the  time  Wallace  got  badly  beaten  and  along  came  Hallinan 
with  a  totally  nonsensical  campaign  for  president,  I  realized 
that  third  parties  were  out  of  the  picture.  And  at  this  point  in 
time  in  1990  I  still  have  the  same  very  strong  feelings  that  it's 
out  of  the  picture.   So  I  did  speak  about  Kennedy  from  these 
terms. 

Shearer:   Were  there  commentators  at  that  time  who  opened  themselves  or  the 
station  to  criticism  or  witch  hunting  by  the  FCC? 

Roger:    The  station's  biggest  problem  was  not  those  who  deal  with  facts, 
but  those  who  deal  with  generalizations  —  such  as  committee 
members  or  editorial  writers  who  would  refer  to  KPFA  as  a  "left- 
wing,  hippie  station"  and  talk  about  these  people  with  long  hair 
and  sandals.  All  those  stereotypes.   Or  refer  to  them  as 
allowing  Communist  to  subvert  our  youth.   The  people  around  KPFA 
were  strong,  especially  around  the  basic  movements  that  developed 
around  the  campus.   They  were  strong  about  something  I  discussed 
earlier.   The  Chessman  case,  where  they  did  nothing  to  keep 
people  from  speaking  up  on  both  sides.   But  most  people  who 
wanted  to  speak  at  KPFA  were  against  capital  punishment.   Those 
who  were  in  favor  of  capital  punishment  had  plenty  of  places 
where  they  could  let  their  voice  be  heard. 

I  mentioned  to  you  earlier  that  when  I  asked  this  class  of 
journalism  go  out  and  report  on  the  Chessman  demonstration,  that 
the  main  speaker  was  a  young  handsome  Norwegian  professor, 
Christian  Bay.   A  few  days  later  I  saw  him  speaking  at  a  small 
demonstration  against  capital  punishment.   I  went  over  there  and 
asked  him  to  get  on  the  air  with  me  at  KPFA.   Unfortunately,  I 
did  not  record  a  lot  of  these  things. 


Recalling  Elsa  Knight  Thompson 


Shearer:   Did  you  work  with  Elsa  Knight  Thompson? 

Roger:    I  worked  with  Thompson  a  great  deal.   She  was  a  hard  women  to 

work  with,  a  woman  with  very  positive  ideas  about  how  everything 
should  be  done  and,  unfortunately,  I  felt  she  was  pretty  sure 
that  if  anybody  was  right  about  anything,  it  was  Elsa  Knight 
Thompson.   If  she  didn't  like  something,  she  would  tell  you  that 
was  not  the  way  to  do  it,  but  she  didn't  tell  you  you  couldn't  do 
it.   She  often  interviewed  people  who  should  have  been 
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interviewed  by  other  than  she.   I  can't  give  you  cases, but  can 
tell  you  it  happened  often.   There  were  certain  people  that  I 
should  have  interviewed.   There  were  plenty  of  other  people 
around  who  were  very  good.   I'll  give  you  an  example.   One  of  the 
best  people  in  that  station  was  Charles  Levy.   He  later  became 
very  important  around  UC  when  he  did  the  "Science  in  Action" 
programs.   He  wrote  them  and  he  spoke  them.   He  had  a  great 
voice.  He  was  also  a  good  actor.  He  led  the  Greek  chorus  in 
Antigone.   Mainly,  Chuck  was  creative.   He  gave  KPFA  a  certain 
quality,  an  ambience  no  other  station  had.   Chuck  was  the  kind  of 
fellow  I  could  walk  up  to  on  an  early  evening  and  he'd  say,  "Hey, 
come  on  in  the  station.   Let's  read  a  little  poetry."  Or 
something  would  come  in  on  the  news  and  he'd  ask  if  I  wanted  to 
talk  about  this.   And  we'd  talk  to  a  live  microphone.   I  think  I 
mentioned  how  a  teacher  at  Berkeley  High  School--my  wife  and  I 
had  gone  to  an  open  house  for  parents  —  and  he  said  something 
about  this  is  a  good  class  you  can  see  by  looking  at  it.   And  he 
said  they're  not  a  bunch  of  jungle  bunnies  and  that  sort  of 
thing.   So  I  went  right  over  to  Hal  Winkler,  the  manager,  and 
told  him  about  this.   He  said,  "Why  don't  we  find  the  next  open 
spot  during  the  news  or  right  after  the  news,  and  you  can  tell 
your  little  tale  of  what  happened.   It's  newsworthy."  That's  the 
kind  of  thing  that  could  happen  at  KPFA. 

Later  on  for  probably  good  reasons-such  as  running  on 
schedule—to  be  closer  to  the  station's  printed  Folio,  they  just 
got  more  and  more  predictable. 

I  know  that  Elsa  Knight  Thompson  at  various  times  was  the  center 
of  harsh  feelings,  controversy.   Can  you  shed  any  light  on  that? 

Frankly  I  think  she  started  to  throw  her  weight  around  a  lot. 
And  there  were  professionals  who  worked  there  full-time  and  were 
not  paid  all  that  well  who  felt  insulted  by  her.   She  would  say 
things  to  me  sometimes  which  could  hurt  except,  as  I  say,  it  slid 
off  my  back  like  a  duck. 

You  mentioned  that  she  interviewed  some  people  she  shouldn't  have 
interviewed.   Were  they  people  whose  politics  she  shared?   She 
was  pretty  left  wing.   She  was  a  Marxist?  Is  that  true? 

I  really  don't  know.   I  must  add  I  never  heard  her  mouth  any  of 
the  cliches  of  the  Left.   That  says  something  well  for  her.   She 
had  so  much  talent  that  I  hate  to  say  too  much.   I  want  to  make 
sure  what  I  say  acknowledges  her  talent  and  extreme  commitment  to 
the  station.   She  did  a  great  job  during  the  People's  Park 
protests  that  developed  later  on  when  the  town  was  loaded  with 
armed  National  Guardsmen  and  the  whole  City  of  Berkeley  was  under 
siege,  so  to  speak.   She  did  a  great  job  at  KPFA.   They  had  a 
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sound  truck  with  good  equipment  and  they  went  right  into  the 
middle  of  every  fray  and  did  a  good  job  of  recording. 

With  her  interviewers  I  often  had  the  feeling  she  would  try 
to  dictate  what  was  being  said  by  the  way  she  asked  questions  and 
interrupted.   I  think  for  some  people  that  created  a  lot  of 
discomfort.   She  interviewed  me  on  several  occasions  about 
something  I  wanted  to  say.   She  shared  with  me  several  interviews 
with  people.   I  even  brought  a  person  in,  I  wish  I  could  remember 
who  it  was,  who  had  something  to  -say  and  she  insisted  she  wanted 
to  sit  in  on  it  because  she  would  also  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions.   She  would  kind  of  take  over  a  bit.   Truly,  I  didn't 
really  like  her.   She  had  a  lot  of  wonderful  qualities  and 
apparently  the  talent  to  be  very  unpleasant  as  well. 

Shearer:   What  drove  her  do  you  think?  When  she  would  sit  in  on  an 

interview  or  conduct  her  own  interview  and  intrude  herself  into 
more  than  you  felt  was  appropriate.   I've  heard  most  of  this  from 
hearsay.   I  didn't  have  any  direct  dealings  with  her. 

Roger:    When  it  came  to  guts  to  do  certain  things  and  to  get  the  station 
involved  in  certain  activities  like  reporting  demonstrations  and 
the  like,  she  was  very  good.   There  were  some  people  around  there 
who  troubled  me  because  of  certain  intellectual  snobbery,  a 
certain  kind  of  arrogance  that  some  young  intellectuals  project, 
especially  those  who've  never  had  to  work  for  a  living,  even  if 
they  volunteer. 


Special  Issues  Covered 


Roger:    I  would  say  that  if  I  were  to  make  a  measure,  but  in  terms  of 
just  laying  out  how  much  time  I  spent  on  different  subjects,  I 
would  say  the  number  one  subject  for  me  in  the  late  fifties  and 
early  sixties  was  racism  and  the  fight  against  racism.   Berkeley 
was  an  incredible  place—a  laboratory  to  study  this.   Here  is  an 
interesting  reason:  Berkeley  was  for  a  number  of  young  black 
people  from  the  South,  who  had  been  out  there  on  the  buses  and 
the  diners,  the  place  where  a  lot  of  them  came  or  were  sent  for  a 
little  rest  and  recreation.   "R  and  R"  as  they  called  it  in  the 
army.  To  recoup  their  health.  To  heal  their  wounds.  To  get 
something  decent  to  eat  outside  of  those  lousy  lunchrooms  and  to 
be  covered  with  a  little  bit  of  affection  and  love.   I  met  quite 
a  few  of  them.   I  talked  to  quite  a  few.   I  even  interviewed  a 
few  people.   I  interviewed  one  guy  who  was  a  young  Catholic 
minister  from  the  Deep  South.   He  was  involved  in  all  those 
drives  to  get  people  to  register  to  vote.   Got  beaten  up  and  came 
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to  Berkeley.   He'd  been  so  badly  beaten  that  he  just  stuck  around 
here.   We  saw  to  it  that  he  got  a  job  on  the  waterfront  for  a 
while  as  a  ship  clerk  when  he  started  feeling  better.   He  liked 
it  so  much  out  here  that  he  gave  up  the  church  and  became  a 
regular  waterfront  worker  eventually.   The  fact  is  he  came  to  our 
meeting  of  Local  34  Ship  Clerks  and  told  the  story  of  what  was 
happening  in  the  South  to  see  if  they  would  send  money  to  help. 
Everybody  liked  him  so  much  they  told  him  stick  around  for  a 
while,  and  he  did. 

fl 

Roger:    KPFA  was  marvelous  at  finding  these  people,  interviewing  them, 

telling  their  story.   I  got  involved  with  a  lot  of  them,   I  told 
their  stories.   In  1956,  one  of  my  first  broadcast  very  soon 
after  I  started  there,  was  the  first  broadcast  in  which  Rosa 
Parks  spoke.   I  played  it  on  both  KROW  and  KPFA.   KPFA  was  a 
wonderful  place  for  this  because  of  two  reasons.   One,  it  was 
easy  to  it  do,  with  no  commercials.   Two,  it  had  an  audience  that 
really  wanted  to  hear  this  sort  of  thing.   A  very  intelligent 
audience.   I  can  tell  you,  the  big  feedback  was  not  from  us. 
Thompson  or  from  anybody  in  charge.   The  feedback  was  from  the 
audience.   When  I  said  I  was  not  voting  for  Kennedy,  boy  I  really 
thought  1  was  going  to  be  hounded  right  off  that  station.   Not 
literally,  but  I  mean  the  number  of  phone  calls.   Some  would  ask 
"You  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  vote  for  Nixon?"   "No,  I  won't 
vote  for  Nixon.   I'm  just  sick  and  tired  of  the  lesser  of  two 
evils."  They  said,  "You're  nuts."   I  got  so  many  letters  and  so 
many  phone  calls  telling  me  how  nuts  I  was  that  I  started  to 
believe  it  after  a  while.   People  really  reacted.   That  was  good. 

Shearer:   You  certainly  know  someone's  listening.   You're  not  just  shouting 
down  the  well.   Back  to  Thompson  one  more  moment.   She  was  the 
center  of  a  controversy  for  so  long  that  as  I  heard  people  talk 
it  the  station  was  divided  right  down  the  middle  at  one  point. 
Do  you  remember  that? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember  when  or  why.   I  will  tell  you  this  much.   I  went 
to  the  station  finally  after  Chuck  was  no  longer  there  and  it  was 
no  longer  easy  going  up  there.   I  used  to  like  radio  stations, 
but  I  stopped  going  there.   I  just  did  my  broadcast  and  refused 
to  be  part  of  anybody's  controversy.   I  remember  hearing  a  lot  of 
volunteers  were  quitting,  especially  the  volunteers  who  do  the 
dirty  work.   I  was  a  volunteer.   Gene  Marine,  who  worked  there 
for  a  while  as  the  program  manager  was  not  a  volunteer. 

KPFA  was  kept  alive  by  public  donations.   Every  time  there 
was  money  collecting  to  do,  Gene  and  I  would  take  over  the 
microphone  and  play  with  each  other,  ad  libbing  for  a  couple  of 
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hours.   We  would  have  thousands  of  bucks  coming  in.   I  can  tell 
you  that  we  got  wonderful  reactions  and  that  was  what  made  it  so 
exciting.   You  remember  that  tough,  little  black  cop  who  taught 
me  about  gangs.   I  said,  on  the  air,  that  a  lot  of  young  Negro 
kids  needed  people  to  help  them  in  the  study  halls.   Dozens  and 
dozens  of  letters  from  people  saying  they  would  love  to 
volunteer.   When  I  talked  about  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  and 
how  people  were  walking  and  needed  shoes,  hundreds  of  pairs  of 
shoes  came  to  the  station.  We  got  responses  from  people  we  knew 
were  a  different  kind  of  audience. 


KPFA  Strike 


Roger:    I  do  remember  the  strike  against  KPFA.   The  strike  was  a  very 
painful  situation. 

I  can  tell  you,  the  strike  had  good  trade  union  reasons.   It 
had  something  to  do  with  wages,  working  conditions  and  union 
recognition.   I  felt  there  were  good  trade  union  reasons  not  to 
walk  through  that  picket  line.   Listen,  my  father  was  alive  then, 
but  even  today  dead,  I  could  still  imagine  him  rising  up  in  wrath 
if  he  ever  thought  his  son  walked  through  a  picket  line.   My  sons 
all  know  how  I  feel  about  those  things.   It  was  part  of  a  very 
old  and  very  important  tradition.   Even  picket  lines  that  were 
wrong,  I  couldn't  walk  through.   I  might  go  up  and  say  you  guys 
are  a  bunch  of  jerks,  but  I  wouldn't  walk  through  the  picket 
line. 

Here's  what  happened.   People  like  Russ  Jorgensen  and  Trevor 
Thomas  were  always  very  friendly.   Both  were  good  Quakers.   They 
used  to  say,  "We  don't  want  you  to  walk  through  the  picket  line-- 
we  understand  your  feelings—but  can't  you  send  a  tape?  You  can 
make  the  tape  at  home  or  somewhere  else,  send  it  in  by  mail  or 
messenger."  I  said  no  because  this  is  also  going  through  the 
picket  line.   They  were  using  my  services  whether  I  was  here  or 
not  to  keep  their  station  on  the  air.   The  purpose  of  a  picket 
line  is  to  keep  the  station  off  the  air. 

So,  the  station  managers  Jorgensen  or  Thomas  would  say, 
"Look,  you  can  say  anything  you  want  on  the  air,  you  can  even  say 
on  the  air  that  the  station  is  wrong  in  not  settling  with  the 
pickets.   You  can  even  speak  against  the  station  and  for  the 
pickets."  That's  a  good  deal  and  I'm  sure  some  of  the  pickets 
might  have  said,  "Go  on  in."  But  I  said,  "No."  I  said,  "You  can 
announce  if  you  want  the  reason  I'm  not  here  is  because  I'm 
supporting  the  strike,  but  I'm  not  going  to  do  it.   No  way; 
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that's  still  walking  through  the  picket  line."  I  felt  terrible 
about  that  because  I  would  love  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  issues.   I'm  sure  some  would  say  I  was  wrong  not  to 
take  the  advantage  of  it,  but  I  felt  solidarity  meant  you  had  to 
support  these  people  and  make  it  right. 

One  time  I  met  Jorgensen  outside  the  station.   If  anybody 
came  by,  I  would  just  tell  them  what's  happening.  Jorgensen  was 
out  there  and  he  said,  "What  are  you  doing  here?   If  you're  not 
going  to  come  upstairs,  why  do  you  hang  around?" 

He  was  probably  ragged  with  fatigue  and  misery.   I  said 
something  to  him--I  don't  remember—but  he  offered  to  go  to  the 
back  alley  to  punch  me  out.   It  got  very  bad. 

Shearer:   This  is  the  Quaker? 

Roger:    The  Quaker.   It  got  very  bad.   I'm  sure  he  was  quite  embarrassed 
himself.   Talk  about  Quakers.   Jorgensen  was  really  a  very  nice 
guy.   But  here  he  was  handling  a  business.   That's  not  easy. 

At  one  time  he  introduced  me  to  three  lovely  young  nurses, 
Quakers.   They  wore  a  blue  uniform  and  had  been  nurses  for 
several  years  in  Communist  China.   This  had  to  be  after  1949.   I 
would  say,  remembering  where  I  was  living  at  the  time  they  came 
to  visit  me  with  Jorgensen,  that  it  had  to  be  fairly  early  in 
1950. 

I  interviewed  them.  They  said  something  so  strange  when  you 
consider  history  today.   I  asked  how  they  felt  about  communism. 
One  of  them  said,  "We're  anti-Communist.   We're  not  in  favor  of 
communism,  but  we  consider  ourselves  Chinese  Communists."  They 
explained  that  they  were  impressed  by  the  quality  and  beauty  of 
the  Communists  they  met  in  China  and  the  kind  of  concern  they  had 
for  human  beings.   This  is  what  they  felt  and  said.   And  the 
people  they  worked  with  as  nurses  bringing  health  said,  "We're 
not  Communists  at  all.  We're  not  in  favor  of  communism,  but  we 
are  in  favor  of  Chinese  communism."  One  of  them  said,  "You  can 
just  call  us  Chinese  Communists."  These  young  American  nurses 
had  a  particular  kind  of  light  in  the  eyes  of  young  people  when 
they  become  true  believers. 

Later  on,  I  want  to  talk  about  1964,  the  Free  Speech 
Movement,  the  invasion  and  the  taking  over  of  Sproul  Hall.   I  was 
the  only  civilian  who  got  in  there  and  I  got  in  there  because 
they  thought  I  was  a  cop.   I  broadcasted  a  description  of  the 
situation  to  KPFA  from  a  phone  booth. 

Shearer:   I  remember  that  broadcast.   I  was  a  listener. 
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Roger:    The  point  is,  of  course,  what  station  other  than  KPFA  would  allow 
you  to  take  all  the  time  you  needed  to  give  a  picture  of  what  was 
happening  and  your  interpretation  of  it.   That's  the  point.   I 
was  there  for  quite  a  few  hours.   By  the  time  I  left  everybody 
had  been  thrown  into  paddy  wagons . 

Shearer:   You  were  there  witnessing  the  removal  of  the  students  down  the 

stairs- 
Roger:    The  removal--! '11  describe  that  some  other  time  because  I  have 

something  else  I  want  to  talk  about  first. 


Kennedy's  Assassination,  Bridges *s  Reaction.  Aftermath 


Roger:    In  1963--remember  how  I  felt  about  Kennedy--!  did  not  really 

truly  understand  the  enormous  effect  that  Kennedy  had  on  a  lot  of 
young  Negro  people.   In  1963,  it  was  November  22,  1963,  that 
Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

I  was  in  my  office  at  the  ILWU,  I  was  working  full-time 
there  as  acting  editor.   My  phone  rang.   The  woman  at  the 
switchboard,  her  name  was  Ella  Hutch.   Later  on  she  became  an 
important  political  figure,  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
San  Francisco.   She  died  very  young,  but  at  this  point  she  was  a 
very  active  Democrat  and  political  volunteer.   She  was  a 
switchboard  operator  and  the  office  manager.   She  whispered.   She 
had  a  kind  of  breathy,  smoky  voice.   A  wonderful  woman.   I  loved 
her.   She  was  an  enormous  black  woman  with  a  tremendous  smile. 
If  she  liked  you  and  gave  you  a  hug,  boy,  you  knew  it  for  three 
days  after. 

She  sounded  agitated.   She  said,  "I  just  heard  on  the  radio 
Kennedy's  been  shot."   She  always  had  a  little  tiny  radio  turned 
on  at  the  switchboard  panel  at  the  phones  so  she  heard  news  and 
music  all  day  long. 

I  said,  "Who"   She  said,  "The  President,  Kennedy.   It  just 
came  over  the  radio.   He's  in  Dallas,"  she  said.   I  said,  "I'll 
be  right  down  there.   Have  you  told  Harry?"  She  said,  "No.   You 
tell  him.   I  know  how  much  he  hates  Kennedy;  you  tell  him." 

I  raced  downstairs  to  Harry's  office  door.   There  were  two 
secretaries  sitting  out  there,  staring  at  their  typewriters. 
They  must  have  already  heard  something.   I  yelled  at  Harry 
through  the  door,  "Harry,  have  you  heard,  Kennedy  has  been  shot?" 
He  said,  loud  enough  for  everybody  to  hear,  "I  hope  the  son-of-a- 
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bitch  croaks."  I  looked  at  these  two  women  sitting  there,  and 
their  faces  were  bloodless.  They  suddenly  looked  wrinkled.  A 
terrible  moment. 

I  went  into  his  office.  I  said,  "Harry,  Kennedy  has  been 
shot  in  Dallas."  Harry's  hatred  for  Kennedy,  the  detestation  he 
felt  for  the  attorney  general,  Bobby  Kennedy,  was  incredible. 
After  all,  Harry  was  the  founding  father  of  the  union  and  over 
all  these  years  it  really  burned  into  his  memory  that  a  Kennedy 
had  criticized  him,  especially  in  that  campaign  talk  he  gave  in 
Utah  when  he  said  maybe  another  attorney  general  would  deport 
Bridges  and  put  Hoffa  in  jail. 

In  any  case,  Bridges  had  kind  of  a  mean  mouth  at  times.   He 
was  a  guy  who  could  be  very  mean  when  he  didn't  like  something. 
When  he  felt  criticized  in  any  way,  his  feeling  of  malice  toward 
the  critic  was  known  to  go  on  for  years  and  years.   So,  though 
Kennedy  had  been  in  office  now  close  to  three  years,  at  this 
particular  time,  almost  four  years,  Harry  never  forgave  Kennedy. 

I  walked  into  his  office.   His  feet  were  on  the  desk  as 
usual.   He  used  to  lean  far  back  and  read  or  chew  or  smoke 
cigarettes.   He  always  looked  like  he  was  going  to  topple  over. 
He  was  sitting  there.   I  used  to  refer  to  his  long  nose  when  he 
would  sit  back  looking  at  the  ceiling,  as  "the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa;"  very  long  nose,  slightly  crooked.   I  can  distinctly  recall 
our  whole  conversation--!  said,  "I  know  how  you  feel  and  I  know 
the  press  will  be  calling  for  a  comment  and  you  wouldn't  want 
me—they'll  be  calling  me--you  wouldn't  want  me  to  say  Bridges 
says  I  hope  he  croaks."  Bridges  looked  at  me.   He  stared  at  me 
with  these  pale,  almost  transparent  blue  eyes.   He  had  loose 
dentures  and  he  would  snap  his  dentures  sometimes  when  he  was 
irritated.   I'd  seen  those  looks  before  in  my  time,  many  times, 
and  I  knew  we  were  in  for  a  long  and  very  unpleasant  day. 

It  kind  of  felt  i.t  that  time,  but  when  I  look  back  on  it 
years  later  when  I  saw  some  of  the  movies  of  that  famous  day- -I 
didn't  realize  then  that  a  whole  generation  would  be  involved. 
That  people  would  really  feel  that  the  sky  had  fallen  in.   That 
day  I  didn't  know  any  of  these  things.   I  told  Harry  that  the 
press  may  be  calling.   I  can  still  remember,  he  said,  "Screw  the 
press."  Then  he  said,  "You  too,  I  can  do  without  your  fucking 
sarcasm."   I  don't  know  why.   Your  fucking  sarcasm?   I  suppose 
because  I  said  to  him,  "You  don't  want  me  to  report  that  you  said 
I  hope  he  croaks . " 

This  outpouring  of  venom  was  quintessential  Bridges  on 
certain  occasions,  especially  when  he  didn't  always  know  exactly 
what  to  do  in  a  situation.   Bridges  was  a  guy  who  loved  praise. 
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He  also  brooded,  brooded  for  years,  when  he  was  criticized.   He 
was  such  a  famous  man,  yet  he  always  wanted  a  pat  on  the  back. 
And  if  you  did  give  him  a  pat  on  the  back,  he  would  dismiss  it 
with  a  wave  of  contempt.   He'd  say,  "Who  needs  it."  But  he 
seemed  to  need  it.   When  a  guy  like  Kennedy  would  name  him,  I'm 
sure  his  rage  was  a  response  to  his  feeling  of  rejection  when 
Kennedy  would  even  name  him  to  be  deported  at  a  time  when  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  had  said  he's  a  good  American  citizen. 

Bridges  always  responded  to  almost  everything  dealing  with 
his  position  with  the  fact  that  nobody  really  knew  the  real 
answers  to  anything.   He  would  imply,  say  in  effect,  "Look,  I  was 
there  when  the  union  was  born.   I'm  the  mother,  father  and 
godmother  and  godfather  of  this  and  nobody  from  the  outside  is 
going  to  tell  me." 

Anyhow,  the  phone  rang,  I  remember.   Bridges  picked  up  the 
phone.   I  could  hear  Ella  Hutch  speaking  into  the  phone,  I  could 
tell  she  was  nervous  when  she  asked  for  me.   I  remember  Bridges 
saying,  "Well,  he's  sitting  right  here."  He  said,  "Who  is  it?" 
And  then  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Tell  the  Chronicle  we're  all 
too  busy  here,  Sid  will  call  him  later."  Then  he  turned  around 
to  me  and  said,  "Look,  I  don't  want  you  put  to  any  words  you're 
inventing  in  my  mouth.   Just  tell  them  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
Say,  No  comment."  So  I  got  up  to  leave. 

At  that  point  Bill  Chester  came  in.   A  black  guy  who  looked 
liked  Paul  Robeson  might  have  looked  when  he  was  younger.   He  was 
sweating.   I  didn't  know  why.   He  said  he'd  been  down  to  the 
front  and  said,  "Harry,  you  know  the  guys  are  going  down. 
Leaving  the  ship."  Harry  said,  "You  know  they  can't;  they  got  a 
contract,  they  got  to  stay."  Chester  said,  "Harry,  it's  too 
late,  most  of  the  guys  are  already  down  the  gangplank.   They're 
leaving,  going,  taking  a  walk.  They're  not  striking.  They 
brought  in  the  gear,  everything  is  safe  and  they  walked.   They 
won't  work."  Most  of  the  fellows  working  on  the  San  Francisco 
waterfront  at  that  time,  a  large  percentage,  not  a  majority,  were 
black.  I  had  never  realized,  never  felt  as  I  did  right  then  what 
Kennedy  meant  to  black  people.   Bridges  swore,  "To  hell  with  that 
guy.  The  guys  shouldn't  get  off  the  ship.  Kennedy's  no  good. 
He's  anti-union.   Blah  blah."  Chester  kept  saying,  "It  doesn't 
matter,  our  guys  love  that  guy."  Remember  Kennedy  was  still 
alive.   Chester  repeated,  "The  brothers  love  that  guy."  That's 
why  they  walked. 

Harry  kept  fuming,  and  I  said,  "I've  got  to  go  back  to 
work."  We  had  to  start  putting  out  a  paper  the  next  Tuesday.   We 
had  a  lot  of  material  in  there,  but  it  didn't  include  anything 
like  this.   This  was  the  big  story. 
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I  remember  Gene  Marine  was  working  with  me  at  that  time.   He 
was  helping  me  because  Morris  Watson  wasn't  there.   Gene  was 
helping  me  put  out  the  Dispatcher.   We  just  couldn't  work 
anymore.   We  decided  to  go  for  a  walk.   That  walk  was  so 
unbelievable.   Just  as  we  got  to  the  main  drag,  Market  Street, 
almost  as  if  it  was  omen,  a  car  came  by  at  high  speed  weaving 
down  the  street  and  we  could  see  somebody  jamming  on  the  brakes 
and  he  smashed  into  another  car  about  two  blocks  down  up 
McAllister  Street.   We  watched  the  whole  happening.   You  could 
tell  somebody  was  drunk. 

We  walked  down  Market.   It  was  a  strange  sensation.   There 
are  lots  of  cheap  radio  and  televisions  stores  and  the  like  in 
that  upper  part  of  Market  Street  and  everyone  of  those  stores  had 
three  or  four  or  even  a  dozen  television  sets,  all  going  at  the 
same  time.   Every  TV,  from  many  stations,  was  about  Kennedy. 
Some  TV  sets  had  sound  coming  out,  some  were  showing  his  arrival 
in  the  airport,  some  showed  police  running  around  and  looking  for 
somebody.   Something  was  happening  all  along  this  street  of 
television—and  every  other  one  seemed  different.   There  was  an 
announcement  of  somebody  being  arrested.   There  was  almost  a 
sense  of  being  in  a  black-and-white  fishbowl.   You  weren't 
looking  inside.   The  people  in  the  TVs  were  looking  at  you.   You 
got  a  sense  of  past  and  present  and  future  coming  from  every 
direction.   Some  stations  already  went  back  to  look  at  him  as  a 
young  man,  saw  him  inaugurated,  saw  him  married,  and  in  a 
motorcade  in  Dallas  waving  to  the  crowds—ending  with  cars  and 
motorcycles  started  rushing  hell-bent  to  a  hospital. 

It  was  an  unbelievable  day  of  feeling  not  quite  attached  to 
your  own  body.   Now  and  then  a  car  would  pass  by  or  stop  at  a 
signal  and  a  radio  would  be  blasting  another  view  of  history. 
You'd  hear  at  one  point  that  doctors  were  not  reporting  the 
President's  condition;  and  another  rumor  going  on  that  he's  no 
longer  alive,  another  saying  the  rumor  is  false.   There  was  a 
sense  of  disconnection  as  if  panic  could  erupt. 

Gene  Marine  and  I  kept  walking  up  and  down.   We  walked  for  a 
long  distance  up  toward  Fillmore  District,  the  black 
neighborhood.   We  went  into  a  big  market,  somewhere  between  Van 
Ness  and  Fillmore  and  we  walked  in  there  and  everybody  was  very 
quiet,  but  everybody  was  listening  to  little  radios.  A  woman 
came  by  with  a  baby  in  this  carriage  and  was  also  using  the 
carriage  to  put  groceries  in.   She  had  a  radio  going.   Suddenly 
she  looked  up  at  us,  this  young  woman,  and  she  was  in  tears.   "He 
dead,"  she  said,  and  sobbed. 

Then  Gene  and  I  walked  back  toward  to  the  print  shop  where 
we  put  out  the  paper.   In  one  of  the  alleys,  just  a  little  way 
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between  Mission  and  Howard,  a  bum,  wino  neighborhood,  we  walked 
and  tried  to  figure  out  what  the  hell  material  we  already  had  set 
in  type  and  what  are  we  doing  to  do  about  the  situation.  The 
weekend  was  a  problem;  everything  is  closed  and  we  knew  full  well 
that  the  whole  town  was  going  to  go  down  as  the  ships  went  down, 
people  were  quitting  work  all  over  the  country.   The  only  place 
where  we  got  no  sense  that  anybody  even  knew  that  Kennedy  had 
been  shot  or  dead  was  on  this  street  right  off  Skid  Row.   You 
know:  guys  urinating  against  telephone  poles,  swigging  gourmet 
wines  like  Thunderbird  in  a  bag  with  these  guys  drinking  out  of 
the  same  bag,  broken  glass  and  men  lying  around  asleep  or  in 
stupor.  We  walked  through  this,  went  into  the  print  shop.   The 
print  shop  is  very  noisy  normally.   Now  printing  presses  were 
still. 

II 

Roger:    You  get  the  smell  of  the  lead  and  the  burned  stereotype  as  they 
make  these  forms.   The  curious  thing  is,  print  shops  are  places 
where  everybody  is  yakking  all  the  time  because  they  can  work  and 
yak  at  the  same  time.   Everybody  was  quiet.   The  only  noise  was 
machinery.   Everybody  had  a  state-of-shock  look.   Again,  I  got 
this  feeling  that  I  had  misread  the  feelings  about  Kennedy.   I 
learned  a  lot  that  day,  especially  when  Bill  Chester  was  there  in 
tears,  telling  Bridges  you  can't  stop  the  guys  from  leaving  the 
ships,  they  loved  this  guy. 

Now  the  issue  was  what  should  we  do  on  the  paper.   I  called 
Bridges.  He  said,  "Don't  bother  me.   I  don't  want  to  see 
anything  about  Kennedy  in  the  goddamn  paper."  Well  I  knew  that 
was  ridiculous.   I  said,  "We're  at  the  print  shop."  What  Gene 
Marine  and  I  were  doing  was  a  perfectly  mechanical  thing,  which 
is  to  count  the  number  of  inches  of  material  we  can  use  and  see 
how  much  space  we  have  left  over  and  figure  out  how  to  fill  it. 
Pretty  soon  I  got  a  call.   It  was  Chester  saying,  "Listen,  we've 
been  talking  to  Harry  and  I'm  going  to  have  a  picture  for  you. 
Harry  wants  the  whole  front  page  to  have  this  picture.  And  he 
said  you  should  figure  out  an  editorial;  an  editorial  about 
Kennedy  and  about  the  loss  of  a  president  in  violence.   Harry 
said,  you  should  write  an  editorial." 

I  went  home  finally.   I  took  a  bus.   Everybody  in  the  bus 
was  so  quiet.   Monday  morning  I  went  back  to  the  print  shop  and  a 
photo  came  by  messenger.   It  was  an  unusually  beautiful  picture 
of  Kennedy.   It  was  so  good  looking  that  all  the  guys  in  the 
print  shop  wanted  copies  of  it.   I  wrote  an  editorial.  We  found 
a  cartoon  to  go  with  it.   This  was  the  turnaround  that  took 
place.   It  was  another  view  of  Bridges,  despite  how  he  felt  and 
everything  else,  when  he  saw  that  the  rank  and  file  really 
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totally  disagreed  with  him,  he  decided  to  go  full  blast  the  other 
direction. 

Shearer:   That's  interesting.   So,  he  supplied  the  picture? 

Roger:    Chester  found  the  picture,  but  he  was  the  one  that  said  the  front 
page  should  be  the  whole  picture  of  Kennedy.   Of  course,  it 
relieved  us  of  a  lot  of  problems  of  finding  a  way  to  fill  space 
in  a  hurry  because  we  had  to  cut  a  lot  of  material.   So  that's 
the  story  of  a  few  terrible  days,  and  a  day  in  which  I  got  a 
picture  of  Bridges,  a  very  interesting  picture  from  one  end  of 
the  spectrum  to  the  other. 

Shearer:   Did  you  get  a  sense  back  in  the  office  of  how  Lou  Goldblatt  felt? 

Roger:    Nope.   I  don't  remember  Lou  at  all.   I  only  remember  Chester  and 
Bridges.   The  whole  thing  centered  between  Bridges  and  me  and 
Chester  coming  in  and  giving  the  real  facts  of  life.   Then  I 
discovered  some  of  the  real  facts  of  life  included  enormous 
feeling  among  ordinary  people  on  the  street,  tremendous  feeling 
among  students.   Remember  I  went  back  to  Berkeley  where  I  lived. 
The  university  was  like  a  funeral  parlor.   The  whole  town. 

It  was  very  curious  hearing  Bridges  say,  "I  hope  he  croaks." 
I  told  this  to  Morris  Watson,  who  wasn't  there  at  the  time.   I 
told  him  this  and  he  said,  "That's  not  true.   It's  a  lie.   Harry 
wouldn't  have  said  a  thing  like  that."  The  editor,  founder  of 
the  union  paper.   He  had  to  protect  his  master  right  there  and 
then.  But  everybody  heard  it.   Ella  Hutch  heard  it.   The  women 
heard  it.   I  heard  it.   Chester  heard  it.   There's  only  one  other 
person  alive  right  now  that  I  can  think  of  who  was  there  and 
heard  it. 


Shearer:   Who  is  that? 

Roger:    One  of  the  secretaries.   There's  another  one  who  may  still  be 

alive,  but  I  don't  know  where  she  is.   The  most  important  thing 
is  when  the  men  walked  off  the  ship.   This  act  became  the  cutting 
edge  as  far  as  Harry  was  concerned.   He  did  have  this  quality 
about  him,  no  matter  how  much  he  would  like  to  dictate  certain 
things,  when  the  rank  and  file  responded  to  certain  events,  he 
was  very  sensitive  to  it.   I'm  trying  to  think  of  another  couple 
of  things  that  happened  around  that,  but  I  think  I've  told  you 
the  most  interesting  aspects  of  it. 
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Covering  the  Free  Speech  Movement,  October  1964 
[Interview  24:  July  11,  1990]  it 


Shearer:   You  were  going  to  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  coverage  of  the 
free  speech  movement  for  KPFA.   I  scanned  an  article  that  you 
wrote  for  FM  magazine  in  which  you  took  to  task  your  fellow 
Journalists  for  the  manner  in  which  they  covered  the  FSM,  the 
Free  Speech  Movement,  at  Cal  in  October  of  1964. 

Roger:    Yes.   The  article  was  in  the  February  issue  of  FM.   Incidentally, 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  primarily  to  point  out  what 
a  good  job  KPFA  did.   Yes.   I  took  on  the  media,  especially 
journalism,  because  the  people  who  do  the  reporting  so  rarely  do 
any  background  studying.   They  don't  go  into  for  what  causes  all 
these  things.   They  interview  people,  but  they  look  for  an  event, 
some  specific  moment,  some  dramatic  picture,  something  that  gives 
them  a  good  lead  and  a  couple  of  good  headlines. 

In  the  Free  Speech  Movement,  the  FSM,  there  were  plenty  of 
good  headlines  to  be  written,  no  question  about  that.   It  was  a 
movement  that  didn't  start  with  a  thousand  people  going  into 
Sproul  Hall,  and  sitting  in;  it  had  started  months  earlier.   It 
was  a  very  important,  principled  issue  having  to  do  with  the 
right  to  have  tables,  to  have  petitions,  to  have  speakers  and  the 
like  on  the  campus,  but  most  of  all  tables,  whether  political  or 
educational—mostly  political. 

Shearer:   These  would  have  been  tables  on  which  literature  was  displayed? 

Roger:    Literature  or  petitions  to  be  signed.   That  kind  of  thing. 
Mostly  literature,  of  course.   People  were  quite  willing, 
anxious,  to  talk  to  anyone  who  stopped.   By  and  large,  that  went 
on  for  a  long  time  and  nobody  paid  much  attention.  As  I  recall 
in  a  vague  way,  it  was  when  Senator  Goldwater  was  running.   One 
of  the  groups  opposing  Goldwater  was  a  small  Republican  club  who 
worked  for  Governor  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania.   Do  you  remember 
that? 

Shearer:   Yes.   William  Scranton. 

Roger:    They  had  gone  over  to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

and  tried  to  develop  a  Scranton  for  President  group  on  the  campus 
and  they  had  tables  and  the  like.  Apparently  some  political  heat 
was  put  on  someone  at  Berkeley  by  pro-Goldwater  Republicans.   I 
don't  know  the  inside  of  that.   For  some  reason  or  other,  the 
people  at  the  very  top,  from  the  chancellor  on  down,  decided  that 
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tables  should  be  off  campus  sidewalks;  that  tables  should  be  only 
where  people  are  told  to  put  them.   All  kinds  of  regulations. 

I  don't  remember  frankly  that  the  press  did  any  great 
reporting  on  the  ideological  and  moral  issues  of  freedom  of 
speech.   They  only  started  making  an  issue  out  of  these  things 
when  students  started  to  surround  a  car,  a  police  car,  held  it 
hostage  so  to  speak,  for  a  couple  of  days  right  on  the  campus. 
This  happened  on  October  1 .  There ' s  a  picture  I  showed  you 
earlier.   I  showed  it  to  you  because  my  son  Mike  was  one  of  those 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  that  large  group  around  the  car. 

Shearer:   Yes. 

Roger:    Mike,  who  is  now  a  labor  lawyer,  would  probably  have  to  be 

defending  someone  like  himself  at  this  point.   The  press  quoted 
an  awful  lot  of  people,  especially  those  who  said  the  protestors 
were  a  bunch  of  Communists,  a  bunch  of  radicals,  people  who 
wanted  to  close  the  university  and  all  that  stuff. 

Shearer:  These  are  observers  quoted  by  reporters  covering  the  event? 

Roger:    That's  right.   The  reason  KPFA,  in  this  case,  did  such  a  good  job 
is  they  kept  reporting  and  digging  in  to  understand  what  was 
happening  from  the  very  beginning.   They  didn't  wait  for  it  to 
become  front  page  news  to  provide  background.   I  think  that's 
important . 

Shearer:   So  they  covered  it  apart  from  your  broadcast?   I  understand  that 
further  along  down  the  line  you  were  the  only  journalist  who 
managed  to  be  inside  at  the  sit-in?  How  did  that  happen? 

Roger:    That's  the  big  story.   I  did  a  regular  broadcast  every  Thursday. 
During  all  this  action.   I  also  did  a  number  of  other  broadcasts. 

Incidentally,  I  did  one  other  one  just  before  the  FSM.   At 
one  point  there  was  a  sit-in  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco.   It  had  to  do  with  hiring  practices  because  some 
activists  felt  the  management  didn't  hire  enough  minority  people 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  or  give  them  equivalent  jobs  and  equivalent 
wages  with  other  people  doing  the  same  work. 

I  happened  to  go  down  there  as  a  reporter  looking  it  over. 
My  son  Mike  and  his  then  wife  were  there  too.  He  was  in  law 
school  at  the  time.   I  went  in  there.   For  the  first  time  I 
noticed  that  reporters  were  milling  around  trying  to  make  notes. 
But  I  noticed  a  pay  phone  there  in  a  booth  in  the  hallway  and  I 
realized  I  had  a  direct  line  to  KPFA.   I  went  in  there  and  put  my 
dime  in.   I  may  have  charged  it  to  my  home  number. 
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Once  before  I  had  called  KPFA  from  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco,  when  I  was  covering  a  sit-in  protesting  their  hiring 
practices.   It  was  at  night.   Nobody  was  there  who  could  make  a 
decision.  An  engineer  was  there  and  an  announcer.   I  couldn't 
quite  get  across  to  this  numbskull,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
that  this  is  a  great  story.   I'm  standing  here,  ready  to  give  you 
a  live  report,  and  to  put  it  on  tape  at  least.   Well,  he  wasn't 
so  sure  he  knew  how  to  tape  from  the  telephone.   I  don't  know 
what  was  going  on,  but  he  finally  did  hook  me  up.  You  know  I 
never  did  find  out  whether  that  report  on  the  Palace  Hotel  played 
or  not.   But  the  idea  of  phoning  in  and  taping  from  the  scene 
stuck  with  me.   Sooner  or  later  the  day  would  come. 

Then  in  1964,  I  was  there  on  campus  when  the  thousands  of 
students  were  there  in  front  of  Sproul  Hall,  the  administration 
building.   It's  beautifully  located  because  of  the  great  steps 
leading  right  down  into  this  plaza  that  can  hold  thousands  of 
people.   There  were  benches  and  store  sidewalks.   Also,  hundreds 
of  people  could  sit  on  the  steps  and  you'd  have  a  wonderful 
platform,  a  great  stage  from  which  to  speak.   Administration 
buildings  are  where  administrators  are,  and  administrators--to  a 
lot  of  young  people,  especially  students  —  are  the  enemy.   It's 
the  nature  of  the  thing. 

You  have  to  realize  that  important  events  happened  a  couple 
of  months  before  the  young  people  literally  started  climbing  up 
the  building  and  helping  each  other  up  over  the  balconies  and 
finally  moving  up  in  great  numbers  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
second  floor.   Back  in  October,  police  had  already  been  called 
because  a  police  car,  with  an  arrested  student  leader  in  it  was 
surrounded  by  students. 

Shearer:   Were  you  on  campus  at  that  point? 

Roger:    I  was  on  the  campus  at  that  point.   Not  as  a  student.   I  went 
there  a  great  deal  as  an  observer. 

Shearer:   You  were  there  at  the  rally  in  which  the  police  car  was 
surrounded?  Did  you  actually  report  it  to  KPFA? 

Roger:    I  came  after  the  car  was  surrounded.   KPFA  had  their  own 
reporters  out  there.   I  was  setting  up  to  write  another 
commentary  about  the  student  situation.   I'd  already  been 
reporting  a  lot  of  background  but  I  never  anticipated  anything 
like  this.   I  can  remember  at  one  point  there  were  many  squads  of 
policemen  there.   A  group  of  cops  were  marching  along.   I  think 
they  were  called  the  "Blue  Meanies,"  the  Alameda  County  Sheriff's 
Department.   They  were  rough  guys.   They  were  marching  off.   They 
all  held  their  night  sticks  straight  up  in  their  hands,  arms 
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clenched  to  their  sides,  centered  in  front  of  their  body  and  with 
their  elbows  akimbo.   As  they  passed  by—they  were  going  to  lunch 
or  something  like  that—all  the  students  start  yelling  "phallic 
symbol,  phallic  symbol,  phallic  symbol,  phallic  symbol!" 

Shearer:   [laughing]   How  did  the  police  respond  to  all  this? 

Roger:    They  were  embarrassed.   I  don't  think  it  was  the  Blue  Meanies 
because  they  had  nice  uniforms.  -Blue  Meanies  wore  jump  suits. 
Buttoned  down.   The  cops  were  embarrassed  as  hell.   You  could  see 
their  red  faces.   But  the  main  thing  is  they  seemed  to  hate  the 
students.   I  think  I  know  then  why  the  cops  hated  students. 

Shearer:   Why? 

Roger:    Because  policemen,  like  almost  any  ordinary,  run-of-the-mill, 
honest  worker,  see  these  kids  who  have  all  these  advantages, 
striking,  not  going  to  class.   They  remember  they  couldn't  go  to 
college.  They  were  too  poor  to  go  to  college  or  didn't  have  what 
it  took  to  go  to  college.   These  kids  seem  to  have  all  these 
advantages  and  they  strike  and  they  make  fun  of  the  law.   They 
make  fun  of  people.   I  think  it  created  murderous  feelings.   I 
think  they  can't  stand  the  fact  that  these  kids  who  have  all 
these  opportunities  don't  go  ahead  and  make  the  most  of  them— 
striking  instead  of  going  to  class. 


Workers'  Views  of  Student  Strikes 


Roger:    Let  me  mention  this  right  now,  even  though  it's  out  of  sequence. 
I  gave  a  lecture  one  day  at  Stanford  not  long  after  this. 
Stanford  had  gone  through  a  lot  of  strikes,  too.   They  even  had 
to  patch  up  broken  windows  there.   The  Stanford  students  were 
also  going  through  this  ferment.   It  was  happening  all  over  the 
country.   I  think  it  started  mostly  in  Berkeley,  but  it  was 
everywhere.   Columbia  University  had  it.   University  of  Michigan 
had  it. 

My  lecture  was  to  an  advanced  graduate  course  in  journalism 
taught  by  an  extremely  good  professor.   He  invited  me  to  talk  to 
them  about  labor's  attitudes  toward  these  events  at  universities, 
to  speak  as  a  labor  editor.  One  student  asked  me,  "Why  when  we 
have  a  strike  here,  working  people  like  building  trades  people  or 
teamsters  will  walk  through  our  picket  lines.   They  don't  support 
our  strike.   They  sometimes  insult  us." 
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I  said,  "I'm  going  to  tell  you  why  I  think  it  is.   To  a 
working  person  who  has  worked  all  his  life  and  who  knows  he  is 
going  to  have  to  work  all  his  life,  the  idea  that  you  people  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  a  university  and  don't  take  advantage  of 
that  and  don't  take  the  classes  and  don't  appreciate  them.  There 
are  plenty  of  workers  who  would  say,  "I  work  my  ass  to  the  bone 
in  order  to  send  a  kid  to  college,  and  I  hoped  to  go  and  I  never 
was  able  to  go,  but  I  did  everything  possible  to  send  one  of  my 
kids  or  all  my  kids  to  college  and  then  the  kid  strikes!1 

"More  importantly,  workers  hate  the  word  'strike'  as  used  in 
the  university.   The  word  strike  means  an  enormous  commitment  to 
a  worker.   You're  putting  your  family's  neck  on  the  line  as  well 
as  your  own.  You  put  their  food  and  housing,  their  clothes, 
their  education.   All  these  things  can  be  sacrificed  during  the 
strike." 

In  fact,  another  thing  that  happens—even  if  a  strike  isn't 
so  long,  there  still  is  a  period  in  which  no  money  comes  in,  in 
most  cases.   I  told  them  that  the  union  I  belonged  to--ILWU--has 
no  strike  benefits.   "When  you  strike  in  the  longshore  division 
or  the  warehouse  divisions  or  any  one  of  them,  you  are  putting 
your  family's  neck  on  the  line,  and  they  don't  like  when  you 
students  strike.   You  can  decide  on  a  nice  Friday  you  won't  go  to 
class.   So  you  don't  go  to  class.   That's  kind  of  cute,  but 
you're  going  to  make  a  protest.   But  the  worker  he  doesn't  call 
that  a  strike;  he  knows  you  can  make  it  up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
or  you  can  get  notes  from  somebody.   You're  not  putting  anything 
on  the  line."   I  really  believe  that,  by  the  way.   That's  why  I 
think  when  students  get  workers  to  come  and  be  sympathetic  with 
them,  then  the  students'  cause  will  prevail.   Then  the  students 
have  done  a  very  good  thing.   By  and  large,  I  think  workers  don't 
feel  that  way  about  college  students. 

I  spoke  from  my  heart  on  this  one  because  after  all  I  had 
all  the  advantages  of  going  to  college,  and  I  also  had  the 
advantage  of  working  with  workers. 

Shearer:   I  gather  that  in  some  instances  students  did  risk  their  grades. 
If  you  have  committed  yourself  to  a  life  in  academia,  you  can 
jeopardize  your  chances  of  going  to  graduate  school. 

Roger:    Yes.   Some  of  them  did.   Some  were  teaching  assistants  who  maybe 
could  have  been  fired.   Could  have  been  dismissed  and  probably 
some  were.   That's  true  some  did,  and  plenty  of  workers  did 
support  them  100  percent,  but  workers,  by  and  large,  reflected 
what  I  tried  to  tell  those  students.   The  students  weren't 
pleased  with  what  I  said,  but  I  think  they  understood.   I  didn't 
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speak  critically  of  them  because  I  supported  them,  but  of  course 
I  had  nothing  on  the  line  either. 

Shearer:  Let's  go  back  to  the  free  speech  movement.  There  was  a  point  at 
which  there  was  a  rally  and  Harry  Bridges  was  invited  to  address 
the  rally  and  I  believe  I.F.  Stone  was  there.   Paul  Jacobs  was 
there.   Dick  Groulx  was  there.   George  Hardy.   Bill  Burke  of 
Local  6  ILWU  and  I  guess  Lou  Goldblatt  were  all  there.   Harry 
refused  to  go. 

Roger:    Yes.   As  I  knew  him  then,  Harry  would  refuse  to  go.   I  spoke  to 
Harry  a  great  deal  during  that  period  because  he  knew  that  I'd 
been  up  there  on  campus  and  he  knew  that  I'd  been  inside  Sproul 
Hall.   We'll  come  around  to  that  big  story  within  a  few  minutes. 


Union  Support  for  FSM 


Roger:    George  Hardy  was  a  very  important  labor  leader.   Hardy  was  the 
international  president  of  the  Building  Service  Employees  and 
secretary  of  the  California  State  Council  of  Building  Service 
Employees,  AFL-CIO.   In  a  letter1  dated  December  3,  he  urged  all 
unions  and  central  labor  bodies  in  the  state  to  support  the 
students  and  "demand  that  Governor  Brown  immediately  rescind  his 
order  to  arrest  the  university  students."  Hardy  asked  for  "a 
shake-up  in  the  Board  of  Regents"  so  that  it  would  appoint  some 
people  who  understand  and  "take  an  active  part"  in  what  he  called 
"liberal  policies"  and  he  urged  support  for  "the  aspirations  of 
the  students  for  free  expression  of  ideas."  He  also  asked  that 
the  record  of  these  students  be  cleared  from  any  criminal 
charges.   He  called  for  a  "complete  housecleaning  of  the 
university"  to  bring  "fair  policies  both  toward  the  students,  the 
faculty  and  the  employees."  He  made  very  strong  point. 

Shearer:   Actually,  what  prompted  that  extraordinary  statement?  Did  Hardy 
have  a  child  in  the  group? 

Roger:    Because  he  believed  it,  I'm  sure.  I  remember  the  statement—and 
it  was  released  all  over  the  state—said  the  Board  of  Regents  is 
out  of  touch  with  reality  and  they  don't  even  attend  meetings. 
We  finally  got  some  regents  from  labor,  like  John  Henning. 
President  Clark  Kerr  used  to  be  known  primarily  as  a  labor 
advocate  and  a  labor  arbitrator.   He  taught  labor  relations. 


'Two-page  letter  mailed  to  all  California  AFL-CIO  Unions  and  Central 
Labor  Bodies  and  to  the  press. 
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That  was  his  big  suit.   George  Hardy  said  that  Kerr  acted  like 
any  corporation  executive  attempting  to  put  down  the  desires  of 
the  workers—of  the  personnel. 

Hardy  said  that  the  University  of  California  has  never 
really  had  good  labor  relations  with  some  of  the  unions.   He 
mentioned  the  picketing  by  members  of  the  Carpenters'  Union 
because  the  university  bought  non-union  products.   I  think  he  was 
making  a  statement  for  the  trade  union  movement. 

Leonard  Levy,  vice  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America- 
Shearer:   Came  out  in  support? 

Roger:    Beautiful  support.   Letter  to  Governor  Brown.   They  did  something 
interesting.   I  think  they  did  the  most  interesting  letter  of  all 
to  Governor  Brown.   They  passed  it  out  all  over  the  state  and  all 
over  that  are.   I  picked  up  these  leaflets  from  them  way  back 
then  in  1964  and  I  still  have  them.   The  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  made  a  parallel  between  the  great  movements  that  had 
worked,  let's  say,  to  bring  the  vote  in  Mississippi.   The  Civil 
Rights  Movement.   The  people  who  sat  in  buses.   The  students  who 
had  done  so  much  about  their  own  grievances  in  the  Deep  South  and 
who  had  struggled  and  been  so  badly  hurt  in  many  cases  because  of 
their  riding  the  wrong  end  of  the  bus  or  sitting  in  the  wrong 
lunchroom.   They  asked  especially—one  of  the  things  that  the 
vice  president  of  Amalgamated  said  was  eight  hundred  young  men 
and  women  were  arrested  because  they  were  guilty  of  a  courageous 
act  he  wrote  of  preserving  "what  Walt  Whitman  called  'sweet 
freedom1."   It  was  a  very  nice  letter.   He  said  we  pardon 
embezzlers  and  swindlers,  we  commute  the  sentence  of  murderers, 
it  would  seem  that  compassion  and  justice  require  your 
intervention  on  behalf  of  these  students. 

Shearer:   This  was  then  issued  following  the  Sproul  Hall  sit-in  at  which 

eight  hundred--!  guess  more  than  a  thousand  people  were  in  there 
and  some  left. 

Roger:    More  than  seven  hundred  were  actually  arrested.   Yes.   As  long  as 
you  mention  it,  I  realized  this  statement  from  the  Amalgamated 
was  actually  dated  January  13.   It  was  addressed  to  Governor 
Brown,  and  was  passed  out  to  the  media.   I  got  a  copy  of  it  in 
any  case. 

Shearer:   What  form  did  the  ILWU  support  take?  A  resolution? 

Roger:    From  the  East  Bay  Local  6  Stewards.   I'll  tell  you  what  happened. 
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One  of  Lou's  daughters  was  arrested.   Lee.   You  know  the 
story  of  what  happened?   She  was  up  there  with  the  other  seven 
hundred  students  and  she  made  an  interesting  name  for  herself. 
When  the  policeman  came  over  and  said,  "Will  you  stand  up  and 
walk  out  like  a  lady  or  do  we  have  to  carry  you  out?"  And  she 
said  to  the  policeman,  "I  think  you'll  have  to  carry  me  out—like 
a  lady." 

Shearer:   Interesting. 

Roger:    Everybody  knew  that.  The  word  spread  everywhere  what  Lee 

Goldblatt  had  said.   Lou,  of  course,  was  busting  with  pride.   His 
daughter  was  in  jail,  but  she  had  done  it  with  such  panache. 
Such  class.   East  Bay  Local  6  ILWU  Warehouse  Union,  and  President 
Charles  (Chili)  Duarte  and  Business  Agent  William  Burke  announced 
that  there  was  a  resolution  taken  by  Local  6  East  Bay  Stewards 
concerning  the  situation  at  UC  Berkeley.   It  resolved  to  protest 
to  Governor  Brown  the  use  of  police  force  against  students  and  to 
support  the  right  of  students  to  full  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly,  freedom  of  self-organization,  to  declare  that 
failure  to  resolve  the  basic  issues  was  bound  to  result  in  what 
happened.   I  think  that's  very  important.   And  to  call  upon  the 
governor  and  the  UC  Board  of  Regents  in  keeping  with  what  a 
meeting  of  faculty  members  had  come  up  with,  call  upon  the 
governor  and  the  board  to  suspend  all  disciplinary  action, 
reinstate  all  students  without  discrimination  and  prevail  on 
students  and  the  university  administration  to  resolve  all  their 
grievances  through  negotiation.   These  people  are  being  very 
gentle.   They  don't  begin  to  express  the  real  anger  some  of  them 
felt. 

Shearer:   What  are  you  reading  from? 

Roger:    I'm  reading  from  a  statement1  that  I  saved  all  these  years  since 
196A.   The  statement  was  issued  by  the  ILWU  East  Bay  Local  6 
Stewards.   I  shortened  it  a  little  bit.   Incidentally,  the 
students  were  asking  labor  people  to  respect  the  picket  line  and 
I've  already  explained  why  sometimes  some  workers  won't  do  it. 

Picket  lines  were  at  the  UC  campus  at  all  entrances  where 
trucks  could  come  delivering  supplies  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
Teamsters  would  go  right  through  them.   I  think  almost  everybody 
would  go  right  through  them.   There  was  also  a  certain  amount  of 
construction  going  on  and  they  hoped  that  the  carpenters  and 
others  in  construction  wouldn't  come  through.  Maybe  they  hoped 
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'Statement  issued  ILWU  Local  6  East  Bay  Stewards,  dated  December  8, 
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the  janitors  wouldn't  come  in  because  the  janitors  once--you  may 
recall  I  mentioned  had  a  picket  line  of  their  own  during  the  year 
of  the  oath--I  helped  these  people,  the  kids--the  students, 
they're  not  kids.   I  helped  them.   I  gave  them  a  kind  of  a  draft 
of  a  possible  leaflet  they  could  pass  out  to  workers  coming 
through  the  picket  lines.   It  said  "Fair  is  Fair;  an  injury  to 
one  is  an  injury  to  all."  I  went  on.   I  don't  want  to  read  the 
whole  thing  to  you. 

Shearer:  Those  are  kind  of  familiar  union -words? 

Roger:    That's  right.   They  mentioned  that  the  Alameda  and  San  Francisco 
Labor  Councils  and  a  number  of  other  unions  and  great  number  of 
professors  are  backing  the  strike  because  these  people,  the 
administrators  and  the  university,  are  trying  to  break  the  backs 
of  the  movement  by  eliminating  the  leadership. 

Shearer:  Did  they  use  this  leaflet? 

Roger:    I  don't  really  remember. 

Shearer:   Who  was  it  that  you  met  with  or  handed  this  to? 

Roger:    I  handed  the  piece  to  a  guy  who  really  was  a  very  important  part 
of  the  Free  Speech  Movement.   Michael  Rossman.   His  father  was 
editor  of  a  very  good  labor  newspaper,  by  the  way.   He  was  a 
writer  himself.   A  very  interesting  young  man. 

Shearer:   Did  he  ask  you  to  draft  something? 

Roger:    We  were  talking  about  it.   I  don't  know  who  asked  me.   I  doubt  I 
would  have  done  it  unless  I  was  asked.   Here's  an  interesting 
thing  about  Mike  Rossman.   Before  they  went  into  the  building, 
Mike  Rossman  told  me  he  would  go  on  the  air  with  me  at  KPFA  to 
explain  the  students'  point  of  view.   After  the  arrest,  I  knew 
that  he  would  not  do  it  because  he  was  up  there  in  Sproul  Hall. 
I  knew  he  had  been  arrested. 

A  young  student  walked  up  to  me  outside  many  hours  later  and 
said,  "Mike  Rossman  told  me  to  look  for  you  to  tell  you  he's  been 
busted  and  he  can't  go  on  the  air  with  you."  I  was  very 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  he'd  thought  at  that  time  to-- 

Shearer:   Honor  his  obligation. 

Roger:    That's  right.   That  was  really  quite  something.   You  don't  expect 
that  too  much  anymore.   I  wrote,  in  the  leaflet,  "Please  don't 
cross  our  line.  We  are  fighting  in  the  honorable  labor  tradition. 
Please  respect  our  picket  line.   Give  us  a  fair  shake."  Then  it 
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said,  "We  are  defending  labor  rights,  civil  rights,  human  rights 
and  this  is  a  fight  to  protect  all  these  rights."   I  don't 
remember  whether  they  used  it  or  not.   It  wasn't  bad  though.   If 
they  had  used  it,  it  might  have  even  helped. 

Shearer:   Did  this  give  you  any  pause  as  a  member  of  the  press? 
Roger:    No.   Why  would  it  give  me  pause  do  you  suppose? 

Shearer:   For  you  had  to  have  stepped  in  and  helped  them  conduct  their 
press  relations? 

Roger:    No.   Not  at  all.   At  that  time,  I  was  going  to  become  the 

full-time  editor  of  the  Dispatcher.   Everything  I  did  had  to  do 
with  labor.   I  was  there  in  any  case  representing  the  union  just 
as  a  reporter  in  this  case—for  the  paper--!  knew  Lou  was  going 
to  speak  there  at  some  time  or  another.   I  knew  that  our  Local  6 
guys  would  be  there.   In  fact  they  met  with  some  of  the  student 
leaders  at  the  Hillel  Foundation.   The  Hillel  had  given  the  Local 
6  people  a  room  in  which  they  could  meet  with  the  representatives 
of  the  FSM. 

Shearer:   So  at  that  point  you  were  not  wearing  the  hat  of  KPFA  commentator 
or  KROW? 

Roger:    No.   I  never  wore  the  hat  of  anybody.   I  was  there.   I  may  say  I 
was  there  reporting  it,  but  I  never  told  them  I'm  doing  this  for 
KPFA.   I  just  went  there  and  did  it.  There  comes  a  time  in  your 
life  when  you're  so  much  your  own  boss,  nobody  has  to  ask  you  to 
do  things.   Nobody  ever  told  me  to  go  cover  a  story.   Maybe  now 
and  then  somebody  would  suggest  it  or  good  sense  would  suggest 
it.   I  went  to  places  that  I  was  interested  in.   I  was  enormously 
interested  in  this  situation. 

Shearer:   That's  true,  but  I'm  just  wondering—here  you've  been  a 

journalism  teacher,  you've  talked  about  different  points  of  view. 
The  impossibility  of  objectivity,  but  also  the  importance  of 
maintaining  some  distance  from  events  themselves.   How  would  you 
describe  your  role  at  that  point? 

Roger:    Up  to  that  point  I  was  trying  to  be  as  objective  as  possible  in 
giving  background  and  explaining  why  this  is  happening.   I  also 
thought  that  the  students  were  on  the  right  track  so  I  was  not 
going  check  them  as  if  I'm  a  total  neuter.   I  wasn't  castrated 
that  week. 
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Inside  Sproul  Hallll 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  happened  to  me  after  I  saw  what 
happened  in  Sproul  Hall.   Let  me  talk  about  Sproul  Hall.   It  was 
full  of  students.   You  could  hear  them.   Lots  of  noise.   Singing. 
A  great  many  outside.   By  the  way,  the  general  atmosphere  at  this 
point  was  really  quite  pleasant.   There  was  a  lot  of  singing 
going  on. 

How  many  would  you  guess  or  do  you  know? 

Something  between  like  seven  and  eight  hundred.   Spread  all  over 
the  place.   The  doors  were  barred  to  journalists.   Period.   The 
order  to  bar  came  from  the  administration  of  the  university,  not 
the  police  department.   The  door  was  barred  to  regular  professors 
of  the  university.   The  only  professors  who  could  go  in  there  had 
to  be  people  who  were  part  of  the  administration.   In  fact,  the 
man  in  charge  of  public  relations  for  the  university  was  a  full 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Journalism,  Albert  Pickerell.   He 
took  over  to  deal  with  the  situation  from  the  inside.   He's  the 
one  who  apparently  didn't  want  journalists  in  there  taking  a  lot 
of  pictures  and  the  like. 

That's  interesting.   The  doors  were  barred  by  the  university 
after  having  read  to  the  students  the  announcement  that  they  must 
leave.   Could  the  students  at  that  point,  by  your  observation, 
leave  if  they  wished? 

No  problem.   Absolutely.   When  the  police  read  them  the  riot  act 
I  wasn't  there.   It  was  at  night  and  I  didn't  get  in  there  until 
the  next  morning.   I  decided  I  wanted  to  go  in.   I  saw  a  lot  of 
professors  hanging  around,  lot  of  policemen,  lot  of 
administrators,  a  lot  of  students,  and  I  saw  a  lot  of 
journalists.   So  I  went  to  a  side  door,  didn't  try  to  go  in 
through  the  main  door-- 

How  early  was  this  in  the  morning? 

Oh,  eight  maybe.   I'm  a  bit  uncertain.   Remember,  the  march  into 
Sproul  Hall  took  place  in  the  evening.   It  was  already  dark  when 
the  students  were  starting  to  move  in.   Some  of  them  hoisted 
themselves  from  balcony  to  balcony.   Some  people  were  pulled  up 


with  ropes  from  the  outside, 
there  when  they  marched  in. 


I  saw  the  pictures,  but  I  wasn't 


And  that's  because  the  doors  were  locked  at  that  point,  pulling 
themselves  up  over  the  balcony  and  so  forth? 
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Roger:    I  guess  so.   Yes.   I  went  up  to  a  side  door.   There  was  a  regular 
campus  policeman  there.   I  had  a  press  card  from  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  with  my  picture  on  it.   It  had  a 
picture.   Underneath  it  at  the  bottom  it  said  "Press  Pass."   So  I 
just  stuck  my  finger  across  the  words  "Press  Pass"  and  flashed 
this  thing  and  saluted  this  guy  and  he  gave  me  a  salute  and  I 
walked  in.   I  wasn't  faking  or  fooling.   He  could  have  stopped  me 
and  asked  to  look  at  it,  but  he  didn't,  and  I  didn't  want  him  to. 

Shearer:   But  you  knew  at  that  point  that  they  were  not  admitting 
journalists? 

Roger:    Of  course.   I  saw  them  all  outside,  I  knew  they  couldn't  get  in. 
They  told  me.   I  knew  a  lot  of  the  people  lying  on  the  floor. 
They  were  all  over  the  floor,  one  end  to  the  other.   The  police 
were  just  starting  to  remove  them,  just  starting  the  arresting 
process.   There  were  lots  of  policemen  there.   There  were 
Alameda  County  Sheriff's  people.   There  were  policemen  from 
Berkeley,  Emeryville,  Oakland.   I  don't  know  how  many  places. 
There  were  even  some  California  Highway  Patrol  people  around. 
There  were,  of  course,  the  University  of  California  policemen.   I 
walked  around  saying  hello  to  a  few  people  I  knew  asking  them 
what  they're  intending  to  do  and  how  long  they  expect  to  stay. 
The  important  thing  is  the  first  thing  I  noticed  it  was  a  jolly 
group.   Lots  of  students  laughing  and  singing.   The  humor  was 
great.   Lots  of  jokes. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  demeanor  of  the  various  groups  of  police? 

Roger:    They  were  pretty  grim- looking.   I  wouldn't  want  to  be  in  their 

spot  with  over  seven  hundred  students  lying  around.   Then  I  told 
you  earlier  the  story  about  Goldblatt's  daughter.   How  she  was 
picked  up.   Now  here's  what  happened.   As  I'm  standing  around 
looking,  I'm  not  making  any  notes;  I  don't  want  to  be  recognized 
as  a  journalists.   Then  a  policeman,  a  detective--in  plain 
clothes—walked  up  to  me,  a  red-headed  guy.   I  recognized  him 
immediately.   He  was  a  detective  for  a  while  with  the  so-called 
Berkeley  Red  Squad.   He  knew  me  and  I  knew  him. 

He  comes  up  and  says,  "Sid."   I  think,  Oh  boy,  here  it  is. 
He  said,  "Look,  you're  here.   I  can't  throw  you  out,  but  I  was 
told  there  was  going  to  be  no  journalists  around  here."  I  said, 
"Well,  here  I  am."  He  called  me  Sid.   I  called  him  by  his  first 


name, 


I  can't  remember  it  now.   I  used  to  see  him  at  all  the 


meetings  I  spoke  at.   He'd  be  in  back  of  the  hall  taking  notes. 
He'd  done  me  a  great  favor  once  and  I  was  very  grateful  to  him 
for  that.   Personal  matter. 
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Watching  the  Arrests  and  Losing  "Objectivity" 


Roger:    But  in  any  case,  he  said,  "Look,  the  Berkeley  police  are  not 

responsible  for  any  rough  stuff."  He  said,  "You  come  with  me  and 
we'll  tape-record  it.   Everything  is  tape-recorded.  And  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  exactly  what  we  say.  We  don't  threaten.   We 
don't  hurt  them."   I  said,  "Okay." 

I  walked  over  and  heard  a  Berkeley  policeman  say  to  a 
recumbent  student,  "You  must  leave.   You  may  leave  on  your  own. 
You  may  walk  out  on  your  own  or  you'll  have  to  be  picked  up  and 
dragged  out.   Arrested."  This  was  the  gist  of  what  they  said  to 
each  one.   And  in  almost  every  case,  as  far  I  could  see  at  that 
point,  each  student  would  say,  "No,  I'm  just  going  to  stay." 
Then  the  polite  Berkeley  cops  would  step  out  of  the  way  and  a 
couple  of  big  burly  bastards  from  the  Alameda  Sheriff's 
Department  or  one  of  the  other  departments  would  start  dragging 
them  out  by  the  feet. 

Shearer:   Down  the  stairs? 

Roger:    That's  the  point.   One  after  another.   I  stood  around  for  a  while 
and  then  I  went  to  the  door  and  what  they  did  made  me  sick.   They 
would  make  sure  that  they  would  drag  them  down  in  such  a  way  that 
their  heads  would  bump  all  the  way  down.   One  girl  started  to 
wriggle  out  and  this  guy  literally  grabbed  her  by  the  hair  and 
pulled  her  around  while  another  policeman  started  pulling  her 
down  the  steps.   They  were  yelling.   That  hurt.   When  they  got  to 
the  bottom  they  shuffled  them  out  through  a  line  of  policemen  on 
each  side  and  if  anybody  got  out  of  line,  they  would  give  them  a 
good  boost  of  one  kind,  either  shove  them  with  a  stick  or--it  was 
really  sickening. 

At  one  point,  I  was  looking  through  a  window  of  a  door 
looking  at  the  steps  and  a  policeman  came  by  and  put  a  big  piece 
of  paper,  heavy  paper,  across  that  glass  so  no  one  could  look 
down  and  watch  them  on  those  steps. 

Shearer:   Meaning  the  interior  stairs? 

Roger:    The  interior  stairs.  When  the  policeman  put  up  the  paper,  I 

looked  at  it  and  I  rubbed  it  and  I  said,  "Hey,  you  guys  did  the 
right  thing.   This  is  butcher  paper."  He  didn't  take  kindly  to 
that  at  all.   Now  I'm  going  to  make  my  big  point.   If  there  is 
such  a  thing,  I  was  no  longer  objective.   I  was  just  sick  to  my 
stomach.   Sick  in  the  guts  watching  this  thing. 
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A  lot  of  these  kids  still  kept  joking  for  a  little  while. 
It  took  a  while  for  them  to  realize  how  nasty  it  was  going  to 
get.   I  watched  a  lot  of  them  being  taken.   Then  I  went  down  to 
watch  as  they  were  being  shoved  out  between  the  two  lines  of 
policemen  carrying  clubs  as  big  as  baseball  bats.   Then  a 
policeman  said  to  me,  "Are  you  with  the  police  department?"   I 
said,  "No."  He  said,  "Do  you  have  any  business  here?"   I  said 
"No,  I'm  just  watching."  He  said,  "Would  you  please  leave?" 
Then  he  kind  of  shoved  me  out  between  the  two  lines  of  policemen 
to  walk  out.   Of  course,  you  don't  go  through  a  gauntlet  of 
policemen  and  start  raising  a  fuss  because  they'll  kick  or  club 
you.   I  went  out. 

Just  before  this,  I  called  KPFA  on  a  pay  phone  and  talked  to 
someone  there  and  I  told  him  what  was  happening  and  asked  him  to 
record  it  if  possible.   Very  shortly  after  I  went  there  myself 
and  did  a  broadcast  very  quickly  after  this.   A  couple  of  hours 
after.   I  lost  track  of  time. 


When  I  first  walked  out  and  I  went  to  the  front  of  Sproul 
Hall,  there  was  a  large  group  of  professors  hanging  around.   I 
said,  "I've  just  come  from  inside  there.   Don't  you  guys  have  any 
idea  what's  happening?"  None  of  them  had  any  idea  what  was  going 
on  in  there. 

Shearer:   Who  were  they? 

Roger:    Lots  of  them  that  I  knew.   Lots  that  I  didn't  know.   Roger 
Stanier  was  there.   He  was  the  chairman  of  the  microbiology 
department.   Magnificent  guy  with  a  magnificent  English  accent, 
tall,  big  tennis-player  type,  who  said  to  me,  "This  is 
disgraceful.   Do  you  realize  that  almost  all  of  my  best  students, 
including  doctoral  candidates,  are  being  arrested  right  now?"  A 
guy  from  the  anthropology  department  told  me  that  most  of  his 
best  students  were  being  arrested. 

Franz  Schurman  in  sociology  and  history  told  me  that  a 
number  of  his  students  were  arrested,  but  he  said  also  that  a 
great  many  from  the  sociology  department  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  FSM.   You  know  Lipset  was  a  big  name  in  sociology.   He  was 
very  much  against  it.   He  seemed  to  consider  it  a  Red  plot,  also 
another  guy  named  Lewis  Feuer. 

Shearer:   Oh,  yes.   He  wrote  letters  and  articles  over  and  over  again. 

Roger:    He  was  a  one-time  liberal  like  Lipset,  who  was  once  a  Young 

Socialist,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  trying  to  live  that 
down.   There  were  quite  a  few  people  there.   I  talked  several 
times  to  other  faculty  people  who  came  over.   They  came  over  and 
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people  would  say,  "You  were  inside?  What  did  you  see?" 
described  this  thing  again  and  again  for  about  an  hour. 


So  I 


The  next  day  I  went  to  a  faculty  meeting.   I  had  no  right  to 
go  to  a  faculty  meeting,  but  I  was  both  a  newsman  and  I'd  once 
been  a  teaching  assistant,  besides  I  have  chutzpah.   I'll  walk 
wherever  I  want  to.   I  had  to  sit  on  the  floor  of  Wheeler  Hall. 
There  wasn't  a  seat  left  in  the  house.   Franz  Schurman  got  up  and 
made  an  incredible  speech  of  support  for  the  students. 

it 

Roger:    Schurman,  a  very  short,  small-bodied  man,  a  man  with  a  shy,  quiet 
way  about  him,  made  an  impassioned  speech.   He  had  loosened  his 
tie- 

Shearer:   This  is  the  faculty  senate  meeting? 

Roger:    As  many  of  the  faculty  who  wanted  to  come  to  it.   I  don't  know. 
I  don't  know  who  called  it.   It  was  a  big  meeting,  packed.   Over 
a  thousand  people.   There  was  a  lot  of  talk,  mostly  of  support. 
I  don't  think  a  lot  of  the  people  there  were  against  them,  but  I 
don't  know.   I  listened  to  that  and  then  I  went  to  KPFA  and  at 
very  high  speed  I  typed  up  a  quick  report,  careful  to  stick  only 
to  facts,  to  describe  what  I  had  seen. 

The  curious  thing  is,  you  asked  about  objectivity.   One  of 
the  first  words  I  said  in  that  broadcast  was  that  I  saw  all  this 
stuff  taking  place  and  I  was  so  sick  to  the  stomach  that  I  wasn't 
objective  anymore. 

Shearer:   Let's  pause.   Okay. 

Roger:    I  went  to  KPFA  and  a  commentary  just  came  right  out  of  me.   I 
said,  [reads] 

This  is  Sidney  Roger,  sick  to  the  stomach  and 
not  one  damn  bit  objective.   I  heard  the 
thuds  of  heads,  the  screams  and  the  cops 
beating  on  the  kids.   Fair  is  fair  is  the 
prime  issue  at  the  University  of  California. 

Papers  are  headlining  the  fact  that 
maybe  seven  or  eight  hundred  are  busted,  as 
they  say,  in  jail,  waiting  bail.  Papers  are 
calling  them  rebels.   An  interesting  word... 
I  was  in  there  and  this  must  be  said  right 
away.   The  students  were  orderly,  well 
behaved,  clean,  good-humored,  laughing, 
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breaking  the  law  maybe,  but  not  maliciously. 
Not  a  bunch  of  Hells  Angels.   Not  fraternity 
boys  on  a  toot  wrecking  hotel  furniture  and 
being  less  than  gentle  with  sorority  girls  or 
anyone  else.   Good-humored.   Well  behaved. 
No  boys-will-be-boys  pranks.   No  panty 
raiders.   No  gold  fish  swallowers.   Only  kids 
feeling  that  the  vast  multiversity  had 
wronged  them  and  had  given  them  less  than 
ordinary  respect  that  they  were  due.   They 
[students]  felt  they  recently  discovered 
civil  rights,  the  way  some  people  have  of 
discovering  the  world  and  wanting  to  make  it 
a  nice  place  to  live. 

The  reason  I  mentioned  their  good 
behavior  is  that  they  had  reason  to  be  there. 
It  wasn't  to  pick  a  fight,  but  to  get  a  fair 
shake  out  of  their  university... 

Then  I  go  on  to  say  that  I  saw  it  happen.   The  only  thing 
that  is  really  hard  for  me  to  understand  is  the  degree  of  their 
non-violence.   They  never  struck  back.   And  I  said  [reads  again] 

Now  there's  a  strike  on  campus.   Classes  have 
been  suspended.   TA's  are  not  teaching.   Most 
graduates  are  not  attending  classes.   Most 
effectively  the  university  has  been  crippled 
because  the  police  were  called  in  and,  in 
effect,  took  over  control  of  the  campus. 

I  was  upstairs  at  Sproul  Hall  when  boys 
or  girls,  men  or  women,  I  should  say,  were 
asked  each  individually,  after  being  told 
they  were  being  charged,  if  they  would  get  up 
and  walk  out.   When  they  said  no,  the 
Oakland,  and  I  stress  Oakland,  police,  two  at 
a  time  would  grab  the  boy  or  girl  and  run  at 
full  tilt  down  the  hall,  dragging,  bumping, 
stopping  to  take  fingerprints,  turning  the 
boys  over  bodily,  searching  them,  pulling  a 
man  by  his  feet,  by  the  neck,  by  the  pants, 
forcing  his  fingers  down  the  student's  pants 
when  he  tried  to  stop,  often  with  more  than  a 
little  nudge  and  an  occasional  knee  or  elbow 
[to  the  testicles].   There  were  clubs  and 
fists  all  around.   They  were  no  referees  to 
call  foul  or  penalize  the  cops  fifteen  yards 
for  unnecessary  roughness.   Finally  if  the 
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boy  wouldn't  walk,  it  was  a  grab  by  two  cops, 
head  first,  then  dragged  feet  first  down 
forty  to  fifty  steps,  bump,  bump,  bump,  two 
floors,  down  another  hall  to  the  wagon  or  bus 
outside  and  to  Santa  Rita  Prison  Camp.   I 
understand  much  the  same  for  the  girls . 

We  all  watched.  All  the  people  inside  watched  the  choking, 
the  twisted  arms,  the  bumping  heads.   The  people  on  the  outside, 
the  newsmen,  including  TV  network  people,  only  saw  them  as  they 
were  brought  out  to  the  paddy  wagon,  to  the  buses,  to  go  to  Santa 
Rita  Detention  Center.   But  even  they  could  see  that  the  students 
were  being  manhandled  on  the  way  out.   But  they  never  saw  what 
was  happening  inside. 

A  lot  of  people  can  read  about  this  somewhere  or  other 
because  it's  all  been  written  in  one  fashion  or  another,  but  what 
brings  it  back  is  the  fact  of  actually  being  there. 

Shearer:   And  Bridges 's  reaction? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember  if  I  told  you  that  when  I  told  him  about  the 

arrests,  he  said,  "Jail  is  where  they  belong."   I  think  Bridges 
belongs  to  a  school  that  just  takes  it  for  granted  that  workers 
must  be  anti-intellectual.   He  was  very  mad  at  me  for  writing 
what  I  did  about  the  student  sit-in.   I  don't  think  he  ever 
thought  very  highly  of  these  college  people.   I  think  he 
especially  was  irritated  because  Lou  wanted  to  do  so  much  in 
favor  of  the  students.   I  think  that's  it.  But  you  mentioned 
earlier  that  he  was  supposed  to  speak? 

Shearer:   I  read  in  Goldblatt's  oral  history  actually  that  Harry  was 
invited  to  speak-- 

Roger:    To  the  students  for  the  FSM? 

Shearer:   Yes.   In  a  big  rally  that  was  held  on  the  lower  Sproul  Plaza. 

Harry  refused  to  come.   I.F.  Stone  was  an  invited  speaker.   Paul 
Jacobs  was  apparently  a  speaker. 


Paul  Jacobs.  Harry  Bridges,  and  the  Stanley  Weir  Case 


Roger:    It  may  well  be  of  course  that  Harry  refused  to  come  if  Paul 

Jacobs  was  going  to  be  there.   This  is  possible.   He  and  Paul 
Jacobs  had  no  use  for  each  other.   Harry  had  good  reason  for  it. 
You  know  that.   In  1949  when  this  ILWU,  among  other  left  unions, 
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were  thrown  out  of  the  CIO,  Paul  Jacobs  wrote  not  only  the 
charges  against  a  so-called  "Communist- led  union,"  but  also  wrote 
the  final  decision. 

Shearer:   Before  hearings  had  actually  taken  place? 


Roger: 


Before  it  had  been  taken.   Actually  wrote  the  decision  because  he 
knew  there  wasn't  going  to  be  any  hearing.   There  was  supposed  to 
be  a  hearing,  but  it  was  a  bill  of  particulars  plus  a  judgment 
and  Harry  knew  it.   Now  I'll  tell  you  what  makes  it  kind  of 
interesting  to  me  is  many  years  later,  during  the  sixties,  there 
was  a  case  being  made  by  Harry  and  others  against  certain  B-men, 
young  B-men  in  the  union,  who  they  claimed  had  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  B-status.   Couldn't  work  anymore. 

It's  known  to  some  as  the  Weir  case  because  Stanley  Weir,  a 
B-man  with  a  great  deal  of  moxie  and  a  lot  of  education,  really 
effectively  led  a  section  of  the  protests  that  were  being  made 
about  their  treatment—by  the  union—because  they  were  not  union 
members . 

Paul  Jacobs  called  me  while  I  was  editor.   He  said,  "Sid, 
I'd  like  to  make  a  deal.   I'd  like  you  to  go  and  see  Harry  and 
tell  him  that  I  just  called  you  that  I'll  be  willing  to  admit 
publicly  that  I  was  the  man  who  wrote  that  decision  on  throwing 
the  ILWU  out  of  the  CIO.   I  wrote  the  decision.   I  wrote  the  bill 
of  particulars.   I  wrote  the  decision  and  I  really  did  it  in 
advance  and  it  was  an  unfair- -it  wasn't  even  a  trial  of  any  kind. 
It  was  just  phony  all  the  way."  He  said,  "I'll  admit  that  if 
he'll  admit  that  the  case  against  Weir  and  against  those  other  B- 
men  is  also  something  that  should  be  stopped."  Maybe  he  even 
said  if  he'll  admit  that's  a  phony  case  or  a  frame-up  or 
something.   I  said,  "Okay,  Paul." 

I  went  into  Harry  and  I  told  him  what  Jacobs  said.   And  I 
said,  "He'll  admit  that  he  phonyed  up  that  thing,"  and  Harry 
said,  "Go  back  and  tell  him  that  Harry  Bridges  said:  'What  else 
is  new?'"  His  exact  words.   He  said,  "We've  known  this.   We  knew 


it  then,  so  what's  he  admitting,  something  everybody  knows, 
a  phony . " 


He's 


Shearer: 


The  whole  purpose  of  the  hearing,  obviously,  they  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  these  "left"  unions.   The  reason  was  partly  because 
many  of  these  unions  supported  Henry  Wallace  in  1948.   That  was 
one  of  them.   That  they  refused  to  support  the  Marshall  Plan, 
another  reason. 

That's  interesting.   Again  Harry  Bridges  turned  against  a  younger 
man  who  was  bucking  his  authority.   And  he  really  didn't—it 
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seems  to  me  from  my  reading,  that  that  really  was  not  what  Weir 
had  done  wrong. 

Roger:    Wait  a  minute.   That  was  what  the  Local  10  committee,  made  up  of 
longshoremen,  said  he  did.   That's  what  they  said  he  did  and 
that's  why  he  was  being  removed  from  the  B-list.   I  think 
somewhere  between  fifty  and  sixty  other  B-men  were  also  included 
in  that  situation.   Some  for  pilfering.   Some  for  punching  a 
walking  boss.   Some  for  talking  back  and  not  doing  what  they  were 
supposed  to  do,  which  is  to  work  as  directed. 

Shearer:   Did  most  of  the  men  dispute  those  charges  when  they  were  actually 
brought? 

Roger:    Many  did.   Many  did  not.   Furthermore,  a  disproportionate  number 
of  them  were  black.   So  we  had  a  new  problem:  is  this  racism? 

Shearer:   Right,  but  what  was  it  about  Stanley  Weir?  Was  he  really  guilty 
of  those  charges  or  was  he  a  smart-ass,  trouble -making  guy? 

Roger:    He  was  a  smart-ass.   Trouble  making- 
Shearer:   Bucking  Harry  Bridges? 

Roger:    Exactly.   Anybody  who  is  in  a  leadership  position  considers  most 
anybody  who  truly  challenges  some  basic  decisions  or  some  basic 
act—truly  challenges—they  consider  them  trouble-makers. 
There's  a  better  word  that's  used  on  the  waterfront.   They're 
called  "shit  disturbers."   It's  the  usual  word  that's  used. 

Shearer:   So  what  would  you  say?  Do  you  think  Paul  Jacobs  was  correct  that 
the  charges  were  phoneyed  up? 

Roger:    No.   I'll  tell  you.   You  asked  me  that  question  in  such  a  way 

that  I  have  to  answer  the  way  you  asked  me.   I  really  believe  on 
the  basis  of  all  kinds  of  things  that  I've  heard  and  seen  that 
some  evidence  was  doctored.   The  evidence,  something  called  "low- 
man-out,"  assumes  that  every  man  is  responsible  for  keeping  his 
own  hours.   The  process  of  keeping  your  own  hours,  every  man  when 
he  finishes  a  job  goes  to  the  hall  and  he  writes  down  his  total 
number  of  hours  for  that  time.   He  may  do  it  in  different  places, 
different  ways,  but  it  all  comes  out  to  that.   Somebody  found  a 
piece  of  paper  with  Weir's  name  that  showed  that  he  recorded 
fewer  hours  than  he  actually  worked.   They  were  saying  that  he 
cheated,  let's  say  by  four  hours. 

Let ' s  say  he  put  down  ten  hours  when  he  should  have  put  down 
fourteen  hours.  Something  like  that.  Some  people  even  felt  that 
they  saw  some  erasures.  That's  possible  anyhow.  One  of  the 
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reasons  I  felt  that  it's  unlikely  is  that  here's  a  guy  who  in  a 
sense  is  like  Bridges  was  when  he  was  being  tailed  by  the  FBI  and 
the  immigration  department  and  the  local  police  and  everybody 
else.   He  lived  in  a  fishbowl.   One  of  the  accusations  against 
Bridges  was  that  he  had  once  said  at  a  place,  where  a  woman  named 
Patti  Harris  testified  under  oath  that  she  heard  him  say 
something  to  the  effect,  "I  think  it's  a  good  idea  for  all  of  you 
to  join  the  Communist  party." 

Now  I've  always  said,  no  matter  what  Harry  might  have  done, 
even  if  he  was  totally  ridiculous,  he  would  not  have  said  a  thing 
like  that  in  a  meeting  open  to  the  public,  knowing  that  he  is  now 
facing  deportation.   That  everybody  is  following  him.  Well  this 
is  a  case,  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  parallel  between  Weir,  who  I 
don't  think  was  all  that  much  a  leader  or  anything  else.   I  think 
he  did  a  lot  of  mouthing  off.   He  was  good  with  big  left-wing 
jargon  words  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I'm  not  going  to  put 
them  side  by  side.   Harry  Bridges  was  truly  a  genius  of  a  leader 
and  Weir  may  or  may  not  be  a  leader.   However,  the  one  thing  I 
knew  about  Weir  was  that  he  would  have  been  much  too  smart  to 
piss  around  with  something  like  four  hours  or  eight  hours. 
Everybody  on  the  waterfront  knows  how  to  add  and  subtract, 
especially  people  when  they're  dealing  with  hours;  because 
everybody  watches  everybody  else's  hours.   So  that  was,  in  other 
words,  inherently  improbable. 

I  have  other  reasons.   I  know  some  people  who  investigated 
the  situation  who  were  very  upset  and  displeased  about  this 
situation.   I  know  one  man  who  actually  was  very  friendly  with 
Weir  when  they  worked  on  the  waterfront.   An  old-time 
longshoreman.   He  felt  very  upset  about  it  and  yet  he  felt  that 
it  would  cast  such  a  shadow  over  the  entire  union  to  do  this  kind 
of  thing—to  allow  this  sort  of  thing  to  become  public,  that  I 
think  he  just  got  mum  about  it.   His  feeling  was  that  it  was  a 
set-up--and  I  have  more  reasons  than  that  to  believe  that.   Let 
me  tell  you.   That's  what  I  think  happened. 

Something  else  happened.   I  was  walking  down  the  street,  I 
got  off  a  bus  at  University  and  Grove,  to  walk  to  my  home  in 
Berkeley,  I  passed  a  coffee  and  doughnut  shop  and  saw  Weir  and 
his  daughter,  a  young  girl  about  eleven  or  twelve,  and  as  I 
passed  by  he  waved  to  me.   We  knew  each  other  kind  of  casually. 
I  waved.   And  he  beckoned  me.   I  walked  in.   He  offered  me  a  cup 
of  coffee.   Introduced  me  to  his  daughter.  He  started  talking  to 
me  about  the  situation.   I  was  fairly  cagey  about  it  because  I 
really  didn't  know  very  much  at  that  point.  Later  on  I  learned 
more.   Besides  I  didn't  too  much  care  for  him. 
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I  don't  care  for  certain  kinds  left-wing  types  that  are  so 
positive  of  their  total  righteousness  about  everything  they 
believe  and  that  every  word  that  they  utter  is  gold,  pure.   I 
listened.   I  said  certain  things.   I  said,  "I  think  you're 
getting  a  pretty  poor  deal  there.   I  think  something's  wrong,  but 
I  don't  know  what  it  is."  I  really  didn't.   I  didn't  see  the 
evidence.   Then  we  talked.   I  said,  "If  you  ever  write  anything 
about  this,  why  don't  you  send  it  to  me  or  mail  it  to  me  at  home 
or  office,  bring  it  up,  I  don't  care."  He  wouldn't  go  up  to  the 
building. 

About  a  year  later  in  1974  sometime,  I  got  a  subpoena  to 
appear  at  a  lawyer's  office  to  make  a  sworn  deposition.   I  went 
to  the  lawyer's  office.   It  was  Weir's  lawyer  and  the  lawyer  from 
the  union,  which  was  Gladstein,  and  the  lawyer  for  the  employer, 
whose  name  was  Ernst.   Remember  these  people  are  also  being  sued 
on  both  sides.   Weir  is  suing  the  employers  as  well,  because  all 
hiring  is  joint. 

This  lawyer  starts  reading  to  me  things  that  quoted  what  I 
purportedly  said  to  Weir.   I  figured,  hey  wait  a  minute.   I'm 
going  to  have  a  pleasant  conversation  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
then  have  a  deposition  to  say  yes  or  no  about  what  somebody  said 
I  said.   I  say,  no  way.   But  I'm  under  oath.   I  said  several 
times,  "I  don't  remember  that,"  because  I  really  didn't.   It  was 
a  long  time  back.   Maybe  a  year  and  a  half  before.   I  don't 
recall  that.   He  read  another  long  sentence.   I  said,  "Listen, 
for  crying  out  loud.   That  is  so  unlike  anything  I  could  say,  the 
language  is  all  pure  Weir,  it's  not  my  language.   It  couldn't  be 
my  language.   It's  not  the  kind  of  language  I've  ever  used.   It 
had  a  kind  of  a  leftish  cant  that  comes  out  sometimes  where  you 
don't  talk  about  working  people.   You  talk  about  the  'exploited 
masses.'"  You  know  what  I  mean? 

Shearer:   The  running  dogs-- 

Roger:    The  running  dogs  of  capitalism.   Here  I  am  with  this  deposition 
in  which  I  say  I  don't  recall,  I  don't  recall.   I  don't  know.   I 
might  have  said,  "I  don't  really  remember."  That  kind  of  thing. 
Weir's  lawyer  was  irritated.   The  union's  lawyer  was  irritated  at 
me  for  not  just  saying  no,  absolutely  not.  The  employer's  lawyer 
was  irritated  with  the  union  lawyer  for  even  bringing  him  there. 
All  that  kind  of  stuff. 

I  told  Weir  the  next  time  I  met  him  that  this  is  the  end  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned.   "You  might  as  well  never  bother  to  talk  to 
me  because  if  I  talk  to  you  eyeball  to  eyeball,  in  a  friendly 
fashion,  I  don't  expect  to  have  to  do  a  deposition  on  a 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


conversation."  No  way.   I  told  him  just  stay  clear  of  me.   I 
meant  it  because  I  found  that  very  irritating. 

You  can  say  he's  trying  to  save  his  job,  his  life.  At  this 
point  he's  suing  the  union.   There  is  another  very  important 
thing  that  happened  incidentally.   You  should  know  this.   In  most 
unions,  especially  good  rank-and-f ile  kind  of  unions,  the 
greatest  sin  you  can  commit  is  to  sue  your  own  union.   It's  just 
considered  kind  of-- just  not  done.   Or  if  you're  going  to  sue 
your  union,  you  better  get  out  and  do  it  from  the  outside  or 
something.   This  is  a  strong  feeling  I  have.   It's  almost  like 
saying  why  didn't  I  sue  Bridges  for  unfair  termination. 

I  couldn't  sue  Bridges  for  that.   I  can't  sue  the  union. 
That's  my  attitude  to  this  day.   I  have  this  kind  of  blind  faith 
that  too  many  good  guys  are  involved.   So  laugh  at  me.   It's 
true.   I'm  very  naive  in  some  ways. 

What  then  happened  to  Weir? 

Weir  was  de-registered.   I  think  he  went  east  for  a  while.   I 
think  he  lives  now  in  San  Pedro  or  Wilmington  or  Long  Beach  and 
writes.   I  think  he  was  teaching  somewhere.   Had  a  lot  of  friends 
in  sociology.   Almost  everybody  who  is  a  socialist  but  vehemently 
anti-Communist  knows  Weir.   They  call  them  Trotskyites.   But  I 
don't  like  that  term  because  that's  a  catch-all  to  mean  anybody 
you  don't  like.   Besides  what  was  wrong  with  Trotsky?  All  he  did 


was  tell  the  world  what  a  bastard  Stalin  was. 
somebody  should  have  listened. 


That's  all.   Maybe 


The  question  of  racism  came  up  in  the  Weir  case  and  I  think 
it  was  pushed  by  Weir,  but  it  was  also  pushed  by  peculiar 
circumstances. 

Now  there  were  other  people  who  were  de-registered  along  with 
Weir. 

About  fifty-seven  I  believe.  And  the  majority  were  black.  -It 
was  claimed  by  some,  maybe  Weir  started  the  claim,  I  should 
imagine  they  did,  maybe  Paul  Jacobs  —  labeling  this  a  racist 
thing.   When  Dick  Meister  wrote  about  articles  that  had  been 
written  and  leaflets  passed  out  charging  racism  and  saying  that 
the  ILWU--Local  10  and  Harry  Bridges  are  now  racists,  Harry  was 
deeply  hurt  and  Lou  was  really  angry  about  that  because  the  one 
thing  you  could  never  call  Bridges  is  a  racist.   You  could  not! 
Exclamation  point. 


Shearer:   What  was  Lou's  position  on  this  Weir  case? 
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Roger:    All  I  can  tell  you  is  he  seemed  to  side-step  the  whole  situation. 
There  were  quite  a  few  people  who  thought  that  there  was 
something  phony  here  but  wanted  to  side-step  it. 


Bridges 's  Statement  on  Leadership  Qualifications 


Shearer:   In  Charles  Larrowe's  book,1  Harry  Bridges  talks  to  the  executive 
committee  in  1962  about  who  might  take  on  the  mantle  of 
leadership—excuse  me—page  370,  paragraph  3.   "Bridges 's 
attitude  toward  Weir  had  a  piquancy  about  it  for  another  reason. 
Weir  came  to  his  attention  just  at  the  time  the  decimation  of  the 
older  leaders  by  death  and  retirement  was  pushing  Bridges  to 
search  for  new  leadership." 

Describing  this  new  leader  in  the  abstract,  Bridges  said: 
"'To  meet  the  qualifications  we'd  set,  he'd  have  to  be  young,  he'd 
have  to  be  a  man  with  a  good  grasp  of  economics  and  politics. 
But,"  he  quickly  added,  'we  don't  want  a  man  who  is  a  union 
politician.   He'd  have  to  be  a  trained  Marxist  or  a  socialist  or  a 
combination  of  all  of  those.   We  thought  we'd  get  a  lot  of 
experienced  leadership  by  the  local's  practice  of  limiting  a  term 
of  office  to  two  years,  but  it  didn't  work  that  way,  we  got 
politicians.   The  trouble  is,  our  rank  and  file  is  too  well 
satisfied.   They  won't  even  come  to  meetings.   They  don't  have  to. 
Hell,  they  won't  even  come  to  ratify  the  contract...'" 

Now  Goldblatt  is  then  quoted  from  the  same  meeting.   "'The 
trouble  is,  that  there  is  isn't  the  necessary  scope  for  new 
leadership.   There's  no  challenge.   We've  settled  down  to  an 
organization  that  negotiates  contracts  without  too  much  trouble 
and  the  officers  administer  them.'"   It  seemed  to  me  that  that 
could  as  easily  have  applied  to  Weir.   But  it  sounds  more  like 
it's  directed  at  Goldblatt. 

a 

Roger:    When  Bridges  said  the  candidate  would  have  to  be  young,  that  had 
to  be  a  reference  to  Goldblatt.  Although  Goldblatt  was  only 
fifty- two  in  1962.   He  was  born  in  1910. 

Shearer:   Then,  eleven  years  later,  in  1973,  Bridges  said  that  a  new 

president  has  to  be  a  longshoreman.   That  would  knock  out  Louis 
Goldblatt. 


'Harry  Bridges;  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Radical  Labor  in  the  U.S.   New 
York  and  Westport:  Lawrence  Hill  &  Co.,  Inc.,  2nd  ed.  rev.  1977. 
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Roger:    It  surely  would  knock  out  Goldblatt.   There  are  two  things  he 
brings  up  there  which  are  important.   One,  he  talks  about  the 
two-year  limitation  on  a  job  in  most  of  the  locals.   That's  not 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  union,  it's  just  in  most  locals. 
The  idea  was  pretty  good.   You  have  two  years  to  do  your  job  and 
then  you  get  out  and  you  go  back  to  work  on  the  waterfront. 
That  particular  two-year  deal  doesn't  apply  to  international 
officers. 

I  used  to  hear  people  on  the  waterfront  ask,  "Hey,  why 
doesn't  it  apply  to  Bridges  and  Goldblatt  and  all  those  guys?" 
Of  course,  they  would  say  because  in  this  kind  of  situation,  you 
need  some  kind  of  continuity  because  you're  dealing  with  an 
entire  union  with  many  parts  and  not  just  with  one  particular 
local. 

The  other  point  about  making  politicians  serve  only  two 
years  is  if  you'd  look  at  the  record,  let's  say,  of  Local  10 
which  I  know  best,  you'll  discover  that  almost  every  third  year 
the  same  person  is  elected  who  was  elected  three  years  before. 
It's  a  kind  of  revolving  door.   What  they  say  on  the  waterfront 
is,  the  trouble  with  the  two-year  business  is  this:  the  guy  for 
the  first  year  works  like  a  bastard.   He  does  a  tremendous  job 
being  president  of  the  local  knowing  he  can  only  stay  another 
year.   Then  anyhow,  he  gets  elected  a  second  time  and  he  doesn't 
do  a  damn  thing.   They  all  say  the  same  thing:  the  trouble  with 
this  two-year  business  and  the  revolving  door  is  that  some  of  the 
same  jerks  are  reelected  year  after  year. 

Another  interesting  thing  that  happens  in  Longshore  Local  10 
is  that  there  will  be  a  curious  kind  of  pendulum  where  every  two 
terms  or  four  terms  or  so  you'll  have  right-wing  people.   Then 
there'll  be  a  period  when  they  get  tired  of  the  right-wingers  and 
elect  left-wing  people.   It  will  go  back  and  forth.   Sometimes 
for  no  observable  reason  that  I  could  see.   It  just  worked  that 
way.   The  real  measure  of  how  good  a  job  the  local  officers  do  is 
when  you  have  a  problem  on  the  waterfront  and  you  call  for  an 
officer  to  get  down  and  help.   Does  he  get  there  in  hurry  or  does 
he  take  his  time?   That  sometimes  is  the  real  key. 


De-Registering  B-men  and  Charges  of  Racism 


Shearer:   Before  we  leave  Weir  though,  I  just  wanted  to  sketch  this  out  to 
see  if  this  makes  sense  to  you.   I  read  that  more  than  just  Weir 
were  de-registered  and  some  were  de-registered  perhaps  on  less 
than  solid  grounds.   So  this  de-registered  group  of  B-men  took  it 
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upon  themselves  to  complain  to  the  NAACP  and  bring  up  the  charge 
of  racism  because  so  many  blacks  were  also  de-registered  at  the 
same  time. 

Roger:    It  may  make  sense,  but  let  me  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  I 
think  a  lot  of  the  blacks  and  whites  who  were  de-registered 
probably  deserved  to  be  de-registered.   For  example,  fighting  in 
the  hold  is  one  of  the  number  one  taboos.   You  don't  hit  another 
guy  on  the  job.   If  you  have  a  little  scuffle,  okay,  but  if  you 
really  start  fighting  and  you  hurt  another  person,  that's  just 
out.   It's  too  dangerous.   Besides,  some  of  the  young  blacks 
coming  from  a  culture  that  has  a  lot  of  violence  in  it,  in  the 
neighborhoods  and  the  like,  sometimes  didn't  realize,  especially 
the  young  ones,  that  you  don't  settle  things  by  yelling  or,  worse 
than  that,  by  fighting.   You  don't  settle  things  that  way  and 
that  if  you're  given  an  order  to  do  a  certain  job,  even  if  you 
don't  like  it,  if  everybody  else  is  doing  it,  it's  one  of  your 
obligations  as  part  of  the  group  to  do  it  as  well.   You  can 
complain.   If  you  have  a  legitimate  complaint,  you  should 
complain.   If  you  complain  to  the  other  fellows,  they'll  usually 
back  you  up. 

Shearer:   Is  that  true? 

Roger:     It's  true.   If  you  have  a  complaint,  let's  say  of  safety  or  of 

onerous  work  or  having  to  do  something  which  is  too  difficult  for 
you  for  any  good  reason,  maybe  you're  hurt,  you  need  some  help, 
whatever,  but  no,  they'll  back  you  up. 

Shearer:   Would  this  be  true  across  race? 

Roger:    Oh,  yes.   Listen.   On  the  job  itself,  race  is  not  a  very 

important  issue.   Not  on  the  job  itself.   Not  on  the  waterfront. 
Once  you're  working  together,  especially  in  the  days  when  there 
were  gangs  and  the  gang  has  to  work  together.   It's  part  of 
staying  alive  because  you  have  to  protect  each  other  from  all  the 
perils  of  falling  cargo  and  shifting  material  and  all  that.   You 
have  to  protect  each  other. 

Shearer:   You're  saying  that  although  there  was  considerable  resistance  to 

hiring  on  or  accepting  blacks  into  gangs- 
Roger:    There  was  no  resistance  in  most  cases. 

Shearer:   I  thought  that  that's  the  whole  issue  of  "autonomy"  of  locals.   I 
heard  that  from  you. 
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Roger:    Okay.   Let  me  explain  that  again.   I  was  talking  about  the  Ship 
Clerks'  Union.   The  Ship  Clerks  had  always  been  a  lily  white 
union.   So  they  used  all  these  grand  terms- 
Shearer:   Like  states'  rights  being  a  cover  for  pro-slavery  sentiments? 

Roger:    Now  in  longshore,  there  were  plenty  of  people  who  were  irritated 
when  blacks  came  in,  especially  if  they  had  lost  their 
opportunity  to  get  their  own  sons  or  nephews  in.   But  even  that 
started  to  change.   Remember,  pretty  soon  there  were  a  lot  of 
older  blacks  who  had  been  there  a  long  time.   They  were  the  ones, 
as  much  as  anybody,  who  found  it  very  difficult  to  work  with 
these  younger  blacks  who  often  were  quite  violent.   The  young 
came  from  a  culture  in  which  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
tension  and  many  of  the  older  blacks  had  already  settled  down. 
They  came  many  years  ago  from  a  different  time  and  a  different 
place.   They  came  from  the  South  and  when  they  got  here,  they 
found  themselves  the  most  beautiful  job  they  dreamed  could  ever 
exist.   A  job  in  which  they  had  job  security.   They  never  heard 
of  that.   They  got  vacations  and  medical  plans.   It  was  heaven 
for  them. 

Shearer:   Back  to  the  other  question.  Was  there  a  larger  group  of  B-men 
who  were  de-registered  on  less  than  solid  grounds?  Are  you 
saying  essentially  no,  that  most  of  them  were  de-registered  for 
better  reasons? 

Roger:    I  think  most  were  de-registered  for  legitimate  reasons.   Some  for 
good  reasons,  some  for  lousy  reasons.   Example,  I  know  a  black 
guy  who  was  very  favored.   If  he  reads  this,  he'll  know  who  he 
is.   He  was  well  liked  by  a  lot  of  union  members,  white  and  black 
alike.   I  liked  him  very  much,  so  it's  not  personal  in  my  case. 
He  once  was  picked  up  by  customs  men  with  a  hand  of  bananas, 
maybe  eighteen  or  twenty  green  bananas.   A  bunch.   A  hand  of 
bananas.   [chuckles]   Bananas  in  the  old  days  also  used  to  carry 
small  boa  constrictors  when  you  carried  them  out.   Most  were 
pretty  small. 

In  any  case,  he  was  caught  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 
They  would  have  a  guy  out  of  uniform  hiding  and  he'd  suddenly 
come  along  and  see  a  guy  putting  something  in  the  back  of  his 
trunk  and  he'd  say,  "I'm  with  the  Customs  Service.   What  do  you 
have  in  there?"  He  might  have,  like  I  very  often  did,  a  couple 
pounds  of  green  coffee,  that  sort  of  thing,  but  this  guy  had  some 
bananas.   He  was  brought  up  on  charges. 

The  union  does  its  own  charging.   And  if  the  union  absolves 
somebody,  then  if  the  employer  really  doesn't  like  it  that  way, 
they  can  appeal  and  go  a  step  higher.   The  union  absolved  him. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Quite  a  lot  of  the  young  black  guys  were  discharged  because 
of  pilferage.   A  lot  of  people  knew  it  and  wondered  why  so-and-so 
wasn't  given  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  Who  knows  exactly  what 
all  the  factors  are? 

There  was  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  blacks  out  of 
proportion  to  the  general  population,  being  brought  into  the  B- 
list.   That  was  because,  a  few  young  fellows  got  on  the  B-list 
through  a  little  bit  of  push,  like  a  little  money  on  the  side 
from  someone.   I  have  mixed  feelings  on  that.  A  lot  of  people 
got  jobs  by  little  payoffs.   There's  always  a  little  corruption. 

You  mean  white  and  black  alike? 

Oh,  yes,  white  and  black  alike.   No  distinction  there.   A  lot  of 
blacks  whose  names  were  approved  from  a  list  of  maybe  a  thousand 
names,  only  approved  one  hundred.   How  do  you  approve  people? 
You  can't  have  a  picture  of  them—to  avoid  showing  their  color. 
You  can't  tell  all  kinds  of  things  about  them.   You  can  know 
about  their  education,  where  they  were  born,  how  old  they  are, 
have  they  any  prison  records,  have  any  physical  disability.   You 
can  tell  all  that  from  what  they  say.   You  can  even  get  a 
physical  examination  done  on  them  if  you  want  before  they 
actually  get  in,  but  you  can't  point  to  race.   Some  of  the  people 
who  were  involved  in  approving  or  disapproving  started  looking 
for  names.   They  figured,  hell,  you  take  a  real  Anglo-Saxon  name 
like  John  Fitzgerald  Washington.   Or  John  Lee  Washington.   Well, 
you  know  what  happened?  Bill  Chester  was  very  much  involved 
then,  a  black  man,  as  you  know,  who  had  a  lot  to  do  with  this, 
was  quite  amazed  to  see  the  number  of  people  named  Lee  that 
turned  out  to  be  Chinese. 


[laughing] 
black. 


He  expected  them  all  to  be  from  the  South  and  be 


Shearer: 


[laughing]   But  you  know,  none  of  the  Chinese  made  it  because  the 
Chinese  were  not  physically  large  enough  to  be  longshoremen. 

Well,  there's  small  and  there's  small  when  you  think  of  who  built 
the  railroads. 

I  didn't  make  the  rules.  The  most  important  thing  was  that  he 
got  a  lot  of  Chinese  that  he  didn't  expect.   There  was  a 
disproportionate  number  of  blacks  because  there  was  a 
disproportionate  number  of  blacks  who  actually  applied  because 
they  needed  these  beautiful  jobs. 

Just  to  clarify.  Are  you  saying  that  there  was  some  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  established  union  leadership,  black,  to  get  in 
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more  blacks  by  scanning  the  list  of  names  and  trying  to  figure 
out  who  was  likely  to  be  a  black  guy? 

Roger:    I  think  so.   1  think  the  white  leadership  to  a  great  extent  went 
along  with  that.   I  think  there  was  a  feeling  there  at  one  point 
that  that  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  our  community  to  get 
more  young  blacks  because  they  needed  the  jobs  and  if  they  could 
do  a  good  job,  they'd  be  welcomed  in  the  community.   This  makes 
sense. 

Your  point,  however,  is  still  the  same  point.   Do  I  get  the 
impression  that  a  lot  of  the  people  who  lost  their  jobs,  who  lost 
their  registration,  did  so  as  the  result  of  a  cover  up 
surrounding  the  Weir  case?  Boy,  that's  a  hard  one.   I  read 
something  else  that  Chuck  Larrowe  wrote  about  an  old-timer 
telling  him  that,  "I  don't  really  believe  there's  enough  evidence 
to  pass  over  Weir  for  A-status,  but  I'm  not  going  to  fight  Harry 
on  it.   I  don't  want  to  be  on  the  same  side  with  those  phonies 
and  right-wingers  who  don't  care  about  Weir  except  as  a  stick  to 
beat  Harry  Bridges  with." 

Shearer:   And  those  would  be  people  like  Paul  Jacobs?  Who  were  those  who 
lined  up  against  Bridges? 

Roger:    Paul  Jacobs  would  love  to  take  every  possible  opportunity  to  beat 
Harry  Bridges.   And  even  call  him  a  racist.   There's  a  list  of 
them  in  Larrowe ' s  book.   He  includes  Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  the 
sociologist.   Harvey  Swados,  the  writer.   Bayard  Rustin.   He  says 
Norman  Thomas  signed  something  but  I  doubt  that  the  old 
sociologist  knew  what  he  was  signing.   Michael  Harrington, 
socialist  leader.   Herbert  Hill  of  the  NAACP.   I  could  name 
several  others  as  well.   These  things  don't  really  matter  that 
much  at  this  point.   These  people,  for  example,  were  the  ones  who 
signed  something  that  carried  a  message  that  because  so  many  were 
black  who  had  lost  their  registration,  that  Bridges  and  the  union 
were  guilty  of  racism.   This  hurt  Bridges  enormously.   Really 
hurt  him.   Lou  was  angry.   I  know  there  was  no  racism  in  this 
situation.   Not  with  Bridges. 


Bridges  and  the  Younger  Generation 


Roger:    I  think  I  told  you  a  long  time  ago,  if  I  did,  you'll  stop  me, 

about  sitting  in  Harry's  office  once  and  a  young  man  walked  in. 
Harry  always  had  an  open  door,  he  said.   I  don't  think  he 
expected  people  to  use  it.   A  guy  walks  in.   He  stands  there. 
Bridges  is  talking  to  me  and  he  suddenly  says,  "Yup."   I've  never 
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heard  him  just  say  hi,  hello.   Just,  yup.   The  fellow  says, 
"Harry,  I  have  an  idea.   We  were  talking  about  something  in  a 
meeting  the  other  night  and  I  have  an  idea--I  have  a  terrific 
idea  here  about"--!  forget  what  it  was  exactly—how  properly  to 
conduct  a  meeting  and  how  to  do  certain  things,  be  more 
efficient,  something  like  that. 

Bridges  listened  to  him  for  a  minute  and  then  he  finally 
said,  "Hey  listen,  we  thought  of  that  twenty  years  ago.   I 
thought  of  that  thirty  years  ago.   It  was  no  good  then,  it's 
still  no  good."   So  the  young  guy  stood  there  mute, 
there  and  stared  for  a  minute.   I  looked  at  him. 


Just  stood 
He  looked  like 


a  statue.   Mouth  open.   He  didn't  know  what  to  say.   His  feelings 
were  hurt.   He  was  cut  off  at  the  ankles,  so  to  speak. 

What  I'm  thinking  of,  I  knew  at  that  moment--!  may  have  told 
it  to  Lou  or  somebody  a  day  later--!  knew  at  that  moment  that 
that  young  man  would  never  again  stand  up  and  give  an  opinion 
about  something  unless  he  did  it  in  absolute  white  anger,  white 
heat,  because  he  was  so  cut  down.   What  makes  me  bring  this  up  is 
that  statement  you  read  about  Harry  saying  we  want  younger  people 
who  are  not  union  politicians.   That  young  man  was  one  of  the 
younger  people  in  the  union.   They  have  no  chance  with  some  of 
these  old-timers.   And  there  is  a  danger  there.   Louie  was  not 
above  that  either,  by  the  way,  just  to  keep  the  record  straight. 
Louie  could  do  the  same  thing,  but  he  would  do  it  with  a  little 
more  finesse. 


Shearer:   So  you  didn't  know  that  your  legs  were  severed  until  a  few 
minutes  later? 

Roger:    You  didn't  know  that  your  voice  was  going  to  rise  an  octave  any 
minute . 

Shearer:   Oh,  dear.   [laughing]   Well,  I  gather  that  Bridges  was  not  very 
much  easier  upon  older  union  members  who  challenged  him. 

Roger:    In  his  later  years,  some  of  his  closest  friends  had  stopped 

talking  to  him.  Henry  Schmidt  no  longer  talked  to  him.  There 
were  so  many  young  people  who  had  this  same  kind  of  experience  in 
one  fashion  or  another.   I  went  to  a  meeting  once  in  which  the  B- 
men,  who  all  sat  up  in  the  balcony,  and  were  never  supposed  to 
sit  on  the  floor  where  the  A-men  sat,  asked  some  questions  about 
when  they  would  be  transferred  to  A-status.   It  became  very 
touchy  and  sticky. 

Bridges  was  standing  on  the  platform  and  talking.   Somebody 
yelled,  "When  are  we  going  to  get  our  A-books?"  Bridges  said 
something.   Somebody  booed.   Oh,  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to 
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his  majesty  is  to  boo.   He  said,  "Listen,"  something  to  this 
effect,  "we  know  who  you  are,  we  got  your  name,  we  know  who  you 
are,  try  that  again.  That's  the  end  of  you."  He  said  it. 

By  the  way,  it  so  happened  on  a  night  in  1967  I  was 
recording  the  meeting  and  recording  his  talk.   I  will  check  it 
for  exact  words  because  I  was  very  unhappy  at  that  point.   I  felt 
Harry  should  have  shown  a  little  of  that  kind  of  leadership  that 
says,  "Okay,  I  know  how  you  feel."   Something  like  that.   "I  know 
you  feel  bad  because  you're  not  getting  moved  fast  enough.   We're 
doing  it  as  well  as  we  can."  But  instead  he  gave  him  the  short 
finger.   I  didn't  like  it. 

People  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  leadership  past  the 
age  of  absolute  reason.   The  more  charisma  they  have,  the  younger 
they  should  be  retired  because  charisma  is  something  dreadful 
when  it  disappears  and  you're  still  around.   The  magic  is  gone 
but  you  continue  to  feel  somehow  that  you  have  a  halo  permanently 
over  your  head.   Then  you  discover  something  is  really  wrong  and 
when  you  don't  know  what  it  is,  you  start  looking  around  to  find 
out  who  your  enemies  are. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  read  something  a  short  time  ago  in 
the  Bay  Area  Pensioners'  Bulletin  of  July  1990  where  there  was  an 
obituary  about  Bridges.   A  retired  pensioner  wrote  a  short  thing 
called  "The  Legacy  of  Harry  Bridges."  Here  is  an  interesting 
statement. 

"Mr.  Bridges  was  not  the  universal  man.   He  had  enormous 
intellectual  and  physical  courage.   He  also  had  some  of  the  bad 
habits  of  many  waterfront  workers.   He  drank.   He  bet  on  horses 
and  sometimes  lacking  enemies,  he  would  attack  his  friends." 


Leadership  Retreat,  Vancouver.  B.C..  and  Revelations  on  Weir  Case 
[Interview  25:  July  13,  1990]  If 


Shearer:   You  were  going  to  be,  I  think,  a  little  more  explicit  about  the 
reasons  for  your  suspicions  regarding  the  Stanley  Weir  case. 

Roger:    I  got  as  explicit  as  I  could  get  when  I  just  said  that  the 

situation  as  it  developed  was  inherently  improbable.   And  I  was 
not  alone  on  that  idea.   Just  as  I  mentioned  that  it  was 
inherently  improbable  that  at  the  same  time  the  authorities  of 
the  U.S.  government  were  watching  Harry  Bridges  day  and  night  in 
order  to  try  to  deport  him,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  told  a 
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public  meeting  you  should  join  the  Communist  party.   Inherently 
improbable.   It's  equally  improbable  for  a  guy  as  bright  and  well 
educated  and  ambitious  to  become  a  union  leader  as  Weir  to  have 
cheated  on  his  hours.   How  could  it  happen? 

There's  always  a  little  question.  Were  there  some  erasures 
made  and  so  forth?   Professor  Charles  Larrowe's  book,  Harry 
Bridges,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Radical  Labor  in  the  United  States. 
wrote  that  a  number  of  people  told  Chuck  Larrowe  that  it  was 
unlikely.   I  even  heard  the  word • frame-up.   But  many  members  of 
the  union,  and  I  was  one  of  them,  just  felt  terrible  about  making 
public  these  suspicions  that  might  reflect  very  badly  on  my 
union. 

I  had  other  reasons  to  feel  very  uncomfortable  because  I  saw 
the  way  the  hearings  went.   The  hearings,  run  jointly  by  the 
union  and  the  employer,  in  effect,  were--I  mean  the  B-men  who 
were  being  deregistered--and  at  one  of  the  hearings,  I  remember 
it  well  and  I  was  very  upset  about  it.   I  think  I  just  didn't  say 
anything  and  I  feel  embarrassed  admitting  that  now. 

In  effect  these  B-men  were  told  by  the  union-management  team 
that  we  believe  you're  guilty  of,  let's  say,  pilferage  or  we 
believe  you're  guilty  of  cheating  on  your  hours  or  fighting  or 
something.   Now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  prove  that  you're 
innocent.   They  didn't  say  it  in  so  many  words,  but  that's  what 
seemed  to  be  the  intent. 

Shearer:   So  it  turned  around  the  burden  of  proof? 

Roger:    Burden  of  proof.   Many  of  these  B-men  were  not  accustomed  to 

reading,  especially  not  documents  written  in  legalese.   But  they 
were  responsible  for  having  mastered  a  whole  handbook  of  work 
rules  and  regulations.   Most  had  had  no  experience  whatsoever  in 
union  life  and  union  relationships- -union  manners.   So  the 
hearing  examiner  would  state  a  detailed  list  of  technical  charges 
and  say,  "How  do  you  answer  these  charges?"  The  B-man  would  very 
often  be  baffled.   This  process  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  antithesis 
of  what  we  believe  is  a  just  way  of  doing  things  in  our  American 
society,  which  is  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  accuser. 
Not  on  a  person  to  prove  his  innocence.   This  is  fundamental  to 
our  whole  legal  system.   It's  called  due  process. 

By  the  way,  the  legal  system  doesn't  really  operate  that  way 
either.   The  great  words  across  the  Supreme  Court  building  "Equal 
Justice  Under  Law"  are  beautiful  words,  but  there  isn't  all  that 
much  equal  justice.   Be  black  and  try  to  get  equal  justice  in 
certain  instances. 
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In  any  case,  I  was  uncomfortable.   The  whole  idea  of  the 
burden  of  proof  being  on  the  person  who  was  being  accused  of 
something. 

I  don't  like  this  business  of  accusing  [the  union],  as  some 
intellectuals  did,  especially  the  kind  of  openly,  overtly  and 
strongly  anti-Communist  intellectuals,  who  had  been  part  of  the 
Left  at  one  time  or  another,  like  Seymour  Martin  Lipset  or  a 
number  of  others.   They  signed  their  names,  along  with  very 
important  people  in  the  black  community,  Bayard  Rustin,  for 
example,  to  charges  that  Bridges  and  the  union  were  guilty  of 
racism  because  a  majority  of  the  young  men  were  black.   The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  a  majority  of  the  B-men  picked  out  of  the 
first  applications  were  black.   Therefore  it  would  have  happened 
in  any  case—out  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  situation. 

Those  accused  of  racism  were  in  one  of  the  few  unions  in  the 
United  States  that  from  the  very  outset,  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  made  racism  almost  impossible.   Whatever  racism  did  exist, 
as  it  exists  in  many  communities  anyhow,  was  fought  by  the  union 
leadership  very  successfully  right  on  through.   These  unfair 
charges  especially  agonized  and  infuriated  Bridges.   And  I  can 
agree  with  his  fury. 

Bridges  actually  sued  the  group  that  signed  this  manifesto. 
For  slander  and  libel. 

Nothing  came  of  either.   I  felt  that  things  were  wrong,  but 
I  had  no  evidence.   I  had  my  feelings  and  a  lot  of  other  people's 
feelings.   Goldblatt  would  say  something  is  fishy,  but  he  felt 
uncomfortable . 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Did  he  dispute  Harry's  decision,  about  Weir? 
decision? 


Or  was  it  Harry's 


It  was  not  Harry's  decision.   And  it  was  not  the  Weir  case,   and 
there  was  a  rank-and-file  committee  that  studied  all  the  cases. 
And  it  was  the  whole  B-man  case  that  had  gone  to  court.   In  fact, 
that  was  same  year  where  Judge  George  Harris,  who  was  the  judge 
for  the  Bridges  trial,  threw  this  case  out  of  court  saying  it 
simply  was  not  a  valid  case  any  longer. 

Of  course,  this  was  the  case  of  the  B-men,  and  you  and  others 
only  suspected  that  Weir  was  being  singled  out  and  placed  in  this 
group . 

I  am  not  sure  exactly  how  I  felt  about  this,  but  I  doubt  that  a 
lot  of  the  people  who  were  brought  into  the  situation,  who  I 
thought  really  deserved  to  be  deregistered,  were  brought  in  at 
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this  time  just  in  order  to  surround  Weir  with  tainted  people. 
The  idea,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  a  bit  of  a  smoke  screen 
because  Weir  himself  was  organizing  the  B-men  and  because  of  the 
feeling  that  he  was  moving  into  a  leadership  position.   I've  said 
before  my  feeling  that  Bridges  suspected  young  people  who  looked 
like  they  were  going  into  leadership  position.   Older  men  often 
have  this  problem. 

At  this  particular  point,  Harry  and  Lou  were  on  the  outs 
about  almost  everything  since  the  Free  Speech  Movement --where 
students  were  disobeying  the  law  and  calling  people  who  continued 
to  work  on  campus--such  as  carpenters  and  teamsters--a  bunch  of 
finks  and  scabs  and  so  forth.   Also,  Weir  claimed  to  be  a 
socialist.   I  forget  exactly  what  type.   They  all  have  titles  for 
themselves.   Bridges  may  gave  felt  this  was  probably  another 
example  of  Trotskyite  plotting.   To  Bridges,  the  word  Trotskyite 
was  anathema.   There  was  this  strong  feeling  that  if  Weir  is  a 
Trotskyite,  he's  no  damn  good  anyhow.   He's  a  union  buster  and  so 
forth. 


New  Information  on  Weir  Issue,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Roger:    Here's  what  happened.   At  one  point  I  was  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  at 
a  very  important  meeting  of  1LWU  leadership  people.   It  was  a 
fairly  small  group  that  included  the  editor  of  the  paper,  the 
research  directors,  the  regional  directors  and  the  top  officers. 
We  met  for  three  days  in  let-down-your-hair  sessions.   Many  of  us 
felt  the  tension  in  the  union.   Bridges  and  Goldblatt  decided  to 
get  away  and  hole  up  in  a  hotel  on  the  outskirts  in  Vancouver-- 
and  speak  our  minds.   It  was  marvelous. 

One  of  the  people  there  was  William  Chester,  the  regional 
director  of  northern  California,  a  black  man,  I've  mentioned 
many  times.   Chester  was  a  very  talented  organizer,  a  natural 
leader.   But  he  was  also  a  man  who  was  closely  attached  to 
Bridges  because  he  owed  his  jobs,  everything  to  the  union. 

He  was  the  one,  for  example,  who  gave  a  rousing  speech  in 
1964  in  San  Francisco  while  the  Republican  Convention  was  going 
on  here.   We  had  an  enormous  parade  down  Market  Street  in  1964. 
A  parade  whose  purpose  was  to  condemn  the  use  of  dogs  and  police 
violence  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  when  children  were  bitten  and 
beaten.   Chester  gave  a  wonderful  speech.   I  wrote  it,  by  the 
way.   It  was  full  of  the  passion  that  he  felt.   He  was  a  rising 
young  man. 
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One  day  up  in  Canada  we  decided  to  go  from  dock  to  dock.  We 
were  driving  along  one  of  the  ridges  along  there  over  Howe  Sound. 
That's  one  of  the  main  entrances  for  ships  going  quite  far 
inland.   Almost  a  fjord.   We  wanted  to  go  to  some  of  the  docks 
fairly  high  up  in  the  fjord,  in  this  sound,  to  see  how  they 
handled  logs  and  other  items  of  Canadian  exports. 

At  one  point  we ' re  driving  along  and  we  stopped  to  look  at 
the  view.   Vancouver  is  a  beautiful  city.   And  with  those  great 
black  mountains  and  blue  sea  and  white  clouds—there1  s  often  snow 
up  there—it's  a  beautiful  experience.  We  looked.   We  had  all 
gone  to  many  docks,  and  at  each  one  there  was  another  bit  of  rye, 
Canadian  whiskey.   We  were  all  pretty  happy. 

Shearer:   Who  all  was  there?   Just  you  and  Bill  Chester? 

Roger:    No.   There  was  the  man  driving,  the  regional  director  in  Canada, 
who  was  an  absolutely  uncritical  follower  of  Harry  Bridges  with 
not  a  scintilla  of  criticism  in  his  soul.   A  very  good  union 
leader  and  organizer.   His  father,  incidentally,  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  leaders  of  the  woodworkers  in  Canada.   A  trade 
union  family. 

The  other  one  was  Barry  Silverman.   The  newly  appointed 

research  director  for  the  International  Union  in  San  Francisco. 

Since  then  he's  had  a  harsh  illness  and  he  no  longer  works  very 
much. 

The  four  of  us  were  stopping  there  to  look  at  the  scenery. 
I  don't  remember  how  the  conversation  about  Weir  came  up--or  if 
it  had  indeed  come  up.   At  one  point,  Chester,  with  a  sort  of 
sheepish  smile,  said,  "Harry  told  me,  'We  gotta  get  that  son  of  a 
bitch  Weir.'" 

We  didn't  ask  any  questions  about  how  it  was  done;  I  don't 
know  exactly  how  it  was  done  and  who  did  it,  but  the  whole  idea 
was  that  some  folks  were  told  to  try  to  get  Weir  out  of  the 
union,  out  of  the  B-list.   Chester  didn't  say  anything  more  about 
it. 

Actually,  I  don't  know  what  he  said  exactly.  He  said,  in 
effect,  it  was  done.   I'm  really  paraphrasing.   That  he  conveyed, 
it  was  done  is  all  I  remember.  Bridges  wanted  the  guy  out  and 
that's  what  happened.   Everybody  in  that  car  sat  there  like  a 
stone  staring  straight  ahead  at  the  beautiful  view.  Everyone  of 
us  had  our  mouths  clenched  tight  and  lips  pressed,  because  of 
what  we  heard--!  guess. 
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The  main  point  I'm  sure  is  that  none  of  us  was  truly 
surprised. 

Shearer:   What  was  Chester's  demeanor,  tone  of  voice?  Can  you  characterize 
that? 

Roger:    I  can  recall  something;  it  was  very  quiet.   I  was  sitting  in  the 
front  and  Chester  was  sitting  in  the  back.   I  turned  around.   I 
remember  his  face  as  being  tight  and  a  little  sheepish.   I  don't 
know  why  he  told  us  that.  We  all  had  our  share  of  that  good 
Canadian  rye.   I  don't  know.   Nobody  commented.   Nobody  asked 
anything.   In  fact,  we  didn't  talk  about  it  anymore.   That  was 
it. 

Shearer:   Nobody  wanted  to? 

Roger:    I  don't  know.   Why  didn't  I  ask  some  more  questions?   I  think 

part  of  it  was  the  feeling  that  we  all  were  a  little  loaded—so 
just  let  it  go.   Maybe  because  it's  done  and  done  is  done.   After 
all,  the  whole  thing  was  over  by  then. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  a  few  guys  were  de-registered  for 
pilfering?  And  that  we  knew  a  guy  that  I  liked  very  much  who  had 
done  some  pilfering  and  he  was  never  de-registered. 

Shearer:   Right.   This  was  the  black  guy  that  everyone  loved? 

Roger:    Everybody  liked  him.  I  liked  him.   He  had  a  good  union  history— 
and  a  little  juice,  too.   Some  of  the  B-men  had  no  union  history 
--they  were  really  too  young  for  that—and  some  of  the  younger 
guys  didn't  know  much  about  being  in  a  union.   It  was  just  a  job 
to  them. 

Shearer:   Right.   You  covered  that  pretty  fully.   Did  you  ever  allude  to 

the  revelation  again  with  Chester  in  the  years  that  you  knew  him? 
Did  he  ever  allude  to  it? 

Roger:    He  alluded  to  many  things,  but  not  that.   Chester  once  told  me 
about  a  longshore  union  officer,  "We  all  knew  he's  crooked,  but 
what  can  you  do  about  it?  He  was  elected  by  the  rank  and  file. 
And  unless  they  want  to  do  something  about  it,  what  else  can  be 
done  about  it . " 

No.   I  don't  think  I  alluded  to  it.   Years  later,  I  think  I 
did  in  conversations  with  other  people.   There  was  one 
longshoreman,  a  big  guy  with  a  big  Texas  accent.   Very  left  of 
center  and  just  a  marvelous  guy.   A  real  "Jimmy  Higgins,"  who 
always  volunteered  for  every  union  situation  or  problem.   He  was 
on  a  committee  that  looked  over  the  B-men1 s  records.   We  were 
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driving  across  the  bridge  to  Oakland.   I  don't  remember  why  but 
he  suddenly  said,  as  far  as  he's  concerned,  that  Goddamn  Weir 
case  is  just  a  frame-up.   I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  He  said, 
"Listen,  it's  all  over  with;  I  don't  even  feel  like  talking  about 
it."  But  1  remember  him  saying  that. 

Shearer:   No.   Had  Bill  Chester  made  his  disclosure  before  you  were 
testifying  in  a  deposition? 

Roger:    Oh,  yes.   I  was  no  longer  at  the  Dispatcher  when  that  deposition 
happened.   Mae  and  I  were  married  in  1972  and  I  was  fired  in  '72. 
We'll  talk  about  that  later.   It's  a  big  subject. 

I  did  know  that  some  people  felt  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
phony,  but  I  was  never  asked  questions  about  that.   I  never 
volunteered  because  it  would  only—there  again--!  didn't  want  to 
hurt  the  union. 


Shearer: 


Roger: 
Shearer: 

Roger: 


Shearer; 


Roger: 


That's  really  extraordinary.   Let  me  just  get  the  time  frame 
correct.   You  were  willing  to  put  your  neck  on  the  block  for  the 
union's  reputation  after  being  fired  by  Bridges?   Is  that 
correct?   Is  that  the  chronology  of  it? 

Yes.   It  was  after  I  was  fired  and  I  still  wouldn't— 


Didn't  you  risk  a  charge  of  perjury? 
can  do  that  in  a  deposition? 


I  don't  know  whether  you 


A  deposition  can  be  pretty  nasty,  but  I  don't  think  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  perjury.   The  fact  is  that  I  did  not  recall  what  Weir 
said  to  me  and  what  I  said  to  Weir.   This  is  true  because  that 
was  years  before.   That  deposition  was  taken  a  few  years  after 
Weir's  conversation. 

Do  you  think  you  would  have  revealed  to  Weir  that  you  were 
uneasy--so  you  might  have  hinted— 

I  didn't  hint  at  all.   I  never  liked  the  guy  but  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  was  a  lousy  case  all  around.   The  way  the  lawyers 
asked  me  the  question  later  was  impossible  for  me  to  handle. 
They  were  quoting  what  Weir  said  I  said.  And  Weir  said  I  said 
things  which  simply  are  not  the  kind  of  words  I  use.   I  could  not 
possibly  use  the  jargon  Weir  spoke.   There  is  a  certain  kind  of 
loyalty  that  I  feel.   I  felt  a  loyalty  toward  Bridges,  even  after 
he  fired  me—made  me  quit—wanted  me  to  quit—and  made  me  sick, 
which  will  come  later--!  still  felt  that  sort  of  loyalty.   Not  to 
Bridges  per  se,  but  he  represented  the  union  at  this  point  and  I 
didn't  want  to  make  it  public.   I  hurt  myself  doing  that. 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 
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How  so? 

Because  it  was  painful  for  me  because  Bridges  was  going  around 
telling  lies  about  me.   He  was  lying  openly  and  publicly  about  me 
and  yet  for  some  peculiar  reason  I  did  not  want  to  stand  up  and 
challenge  his  lies.   I  don't  know  why  exactly.   I  must  have  a 
weak  spot  here  and  there. 

How  did  you  know  that  he  was  speaking  against  you?  Did  people 
report  to  you? 


People  wrote 
People  wrote 
auxiliary  in 
"We've  heard 
and  told  the 
that  sort  of 
to  it. 


to  me.   You  want  to  wait  until  that  comes  up  later, 
to  me.   I  was  supposed  to  speak  to  the  woman's 
Oregon.   The  head  of  the  auxiliary  in  Portland  said, 
that  you  were  spying.   That  you  spoke  to  the  press 
press  what  was  happening  in  the  negotiations  and  all 
thing."  Listen,  that's  one  of  many  lies.   We'll  get 


But  the  point  remains  that  I  knew  all  the  things  Bridges  was 
saying.   His  friends  would  tell  me  what  he  said.   It  was  a 
miserable,  sticky  situation  and  I've  never  forgiven  myself  for 
not  being  a  little  bit  more  willing  to  knock  this  graven  image 
down  a  notch  or  two.   I'm  on  the  verge  of  tears  just  talking 
about  it.   I  guess  you  have  no  idea  how  painful  that  was  to  me. 

[tape  interruption] 


Bridges' s  Way  of  Dealing  with  Disagreements 


Shearer:   This  Weir  case  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.   It 

illuminates  to  me  the  degree  of  your  loyalty  to  the  union  as  an 
organization  and  as  an  ideal  as  well  as  personal  loyalty  to  Harry 
Bridges.   It  also  indicates  something  of  the  kinds  of  factions 
that  apparently  were  lining  up  at  that  time  and  how  they  played 
out  and  positioned  themselves. 

Roger:    Actually  Julie,  any  organization  of  that  kind  is  going  to  have 
factions  from  the  very  beginning.  At  the  very  outset  in  1934 
there  were  factions  for  and  against  the  way  the  strike  went  and 
so  forth.   Over  the  years  there  were  all  kinds  of  factions,  quite 
often  little  groups.   Sometimes  right  wing.  More  often  left 
wing.   There  was  a  Trotskyite  faction. 

There's  a  guy  named  Seldon  Osborne  who  was  a  college- 
educated  fellow  and  who  would  get  up  and  speak  very  bitingly  and 
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intellectually  at  union  meetings.  He  would  speak  on  the  street 
corners.   He  did  Jimmy  Higgins-type  work  for  the  union  and  for 
his  own  group.   He  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Eric  Hoffer.   He 
was  almost  a  one-man  faction.   So  bad  did  it  become  that  Bridges, 
a  man  who,  after  all,  stands  in  history  like  a  giant  compared  to 
some  of  these  pygmies  around  him,  would  even  use  the  platform  at 
Local  10  meetings  to  attack  him.   Bridges  would  say,  "There's  one 
man  in  this  hall  today"--!  wish  I  could  imitate  that  Australian 
accent- -"a  member  of  the  union  who  would  sell  this  union  out  in  a 
minute  if  he  had  a  chance  and  all  you  guys  know  who  I'm  talking 
about . " 

II 

Roger:    Osborne  would  sit  there  with  a  stony  face  and  everybody  would 
turn  around  and  look  at  him  and  the  whole  audience  would  laugh 
uproariously  and  maybe  a  few  catcalls.   A  lot  of  people  didn't 
like  it  all  that  Bridges  made  of  his-- 

Shearer:   Position? 

Roger:    Yes.   He  could  stand  up  and  talk  at  will,  anytime.   Could  always 
get  the  microphone  at  Local  10  meetings  because  he's  a  member. 
And  of  course,  they  respected  him  and  some  liked  him.   Respected 
him  above  all.   You  don't  have  to  like  a  guy  to  respect 
sometimes.   Bridges  knew  that. 

Once  there  was  a  caucus  made  up  only  of  longshore  division 
people.   Members  of  the  longshore  section,  as  long  as  they're 
paid-up  members  of  the  union,  can  sit  in  on  a  caucus.   Can't 
talk.   Can't  vote,  but  they  can  listen.   It's  open. 

One  day  at  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue  Bridges  was  talking  about 
some  ideas  concerning  the  next  contract.   He  stopped  suddenly  and 
said,  "I'm  not  going  to  say  another  word  not  as  long  as  that  guy 
is  in  this  room."  Harry  was  pointing  at  Orborne.   Someone,  I 
think  it  was  Bill  Lawrence,  who  was  already  retired  at  this 
point,  an  old-time  union  man,  who  said,  "Hey,  Harry,  this  guy  is 
a  member  of  the  union."  Bridges  said,  "Well,  he's  a  member  of 
the  union,  but  I  don't  want  him  in  here  because  how  can  I  tell 
he's  not  going  to  go  out  and  spread  stories  around  about  what  he 
heard  here." 

They  had  a  vote.   They  voted  that  Harry  was  right,  that  the 
guy  should  leave.   This  faction  was  in  business. 

Harry  used  to  say  to  me  again  and  again  that  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  in  an  organization  is  factionalism.   But  I 
discovered  something  that  everybody  should  realize.   When  you 
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deal  with  institutions,  the  man  in  charge  doesn't  think  of 
himself  as  part  of  a  faction.   It's  everybody  else  who  is 
critical  of  him,  all  those  who  don't  agree  with  him,  are  guilty 
of  factionalism. 

Shearer:   What  was  Seldon  Osborne's  beef  with  Harry? 

Roger:    The  beef  was  not  with  Harry  per  se  but  certain  difference  of 

principles.   It  was  with  certain  things  happening  in  the  union. 
I  don't  remember,  frankly,  if  I  ever  knew.   It  could  well  have 
been  that  he  didn't  like  the  M  &  M  contract  at  one  point.   It 
could  be  something  else. 

The  main  thing  about  Seldon  Osborne  is  that  he  didn't  have 
scintilla  of  power  in  the  union.  And  no  support.   Maybe  a  dozen 
or  so  might  have  supported  him.   The  point  is,  part  of  the  game 
in  an  institution,  in  a  bureaucracy,  is  to  find  an  enemy  out 
there  you  can  point  to  and  you  can  unload  on  as  part  of  the 
process  of  keeping  control.   Various  kinds  of  games  are  played. 
I  think  I  talked  once  about  the  "sense  of  a  meeting"  in  which  you 
never  mention  what  you're  really  talking  about,  but  you  talk 
about  something  else,  but  everybody  there  knows  what  the  sense 
is. 

Osborne  was  basically  an  intellectual  cipher  with  no 
following.  A  nothing  guy  in  terms  of  leadership  and  following. 
Bridges  almost  made  a  sort  of  hero  out  of  him  by  disliking  him  so 
openly.   People  who  disliked  Bridges  could  say  this  guy's  getting 
a  bum  rap.   It  happened  so  often  at  so  many  meetings  that  even 
people  who  didn't  like  Osborne  started  to  feel  it  was  pretty 
terrible  to  hammer  this  poor  guy. 

Shearer:   So  it  was  not  in  your  opinion  an  effective  use  of  this 
bureaucratic  ploy? 

Roger:    I  believe  it  was  very  effective.   What  would  you  be  supporting  if 
you  told  the  big  chief,  the  heavy-handed  totem  up  there,  you 
can't  talk  about  a  fellow  union  member  that  way,  you  can't  call 
him  a  spy  or  accuse  him  of  selling  you  out  and  all  that  kind  of 
stuff.   If  you  said  that,  number  one  you  would  have  to  say,  "I 
support  this  guy."  But  what  are  you  supporting?  You're 
supporting  a  guy's  right  to  be  a  member  of  the  union  and  speak 
up.  Then  Harry  would  say--the  usual  ploy  would  be  something  like 
this--"Look  fellows,  I  know  a  lot  of  things  that  we  don't  talk 
about  publicly.  You  come  up  to  the  office  some  day  and  I'll  show 
you  some  records."  That  kind  of  stuff. 

At  caucuses  sometimes  somebody  would  get  up  and  say 
something  in  opposition  to  Harry.   That  happened  all  the  time.   I 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


remember  specifically  when  Bill  Lawrence,  this  man  whom  I  much 
admired,  a  longshoreman  from  L.A.   Lawrence  was  the  given  name  of 
the  family,  he  had  a  Yugoslav  family  like  so  many  in  the  Los 
Angeles  harbor  area.   Bill  Lawrence,  then  retired,  was  asking  for 
a  motion  that  the  retired  people  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  on 
the  contract. 

So  this  guy  gets  up  and  makes  an  argument  for  letting 
retired  vote  on  contracts.   Bridges  says,  "Let's  have  a  ten- 
minute  break." 

Where  is  he  going?  To  the  can?  No.   To  the  office,  which 
is  in  the  same  building.   Bridges  could  remember  specifically 
what  this  guy,  Bill  Lawrence,  had  said  some  years  back  when  he 
was  a  very  active  member  of  the  union.   He  comes  back  with  the 
minutes  of  a  past  caucus.   The  stenographic  record.   He  said, 
"Let  me  read  this  to  you."  Bridges  quotes  himself  saying 
something.   Then  Lawrence:  "I  agree  with  you  entirely.   There  is 
no  reason  at  all  why  retired  people  should  be  allowed  to  vote." 
He  said,  "Bill,  this  only  happened  six  years  ago,"  whatever  the 
case  may  be.   Bill  Lawrence,  of  course,  I  remember  him  say,  "Well 
that  was  then,  but  now  I'm  retired  and  I  have  a  different  point 
of  view  about  this  sort  of  thing." 

Like  any  leader,  the  most  important  thing  he  has  is 
information.   He  knows  where  the  documents  are  because  he  has  a 
librarian  working  for  him.   The  other  thing  a  leader  always  has 
is  a  mimeograph  machine  at  his  disposal  and  a  Pitney-Bowes 
mailing  machine. 

But  sometimes  people  in  caucus  did  challenge  Bridges? 

Oh.   Always.   No  self-respecting  longshoreman  would  go  to  a 
caucus  without  getting  up  and,  as  they  say,  disturb  a  little 
shit.   Excuse  the  expression.   Always.   Never  failed.   Bridges 
loved  that  kind  of  thing.   He  loved  to  have  people  get  up  and 
challenge  him  because  he  always  had  an  answer.   And  a  good 
memory.   He  also  had  the  record  on  hand. 


Farm  Workers  Strike  in  Delano 


Shearer:   I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  farm  workers. 
Roger:    You  mean  did  the  farm  workers  strike  in  Delano. 
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Shearer:   I'm  thinking  actually  I  would  like  to  go  back  a  little  before 

then.   The  union  was  such  a  success  in  organizing  in  Hawaii  and  I 
know  that  Lou  Goldblatt  was  quite  interested  in  doing  some 
organizing  of  agricultural  workers  in  California  valleys  and 
maybe  other  coast  states. 


Question  of  ILWU  Support 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Now,  why  did  Bridges  resist  this? 

He  may  have  resisted  for  a  number  of  reasons,  but  the  first  thing 
you  think  about  is  Hawaii.   I  remember  saying  to  Harry—after  1 
got  back  from  Delano,  which  is  a  later  story—saying  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  Filipinos  down  there  in  Delano,  and  that  some  of 
them  actually  were  members  of  the  ILWU,  either  the  fisherman's 
union  in  Seattle,  or  from  the  Hamakua  Coast  where  they  worked 
large  sugar  plantations  in  the  Big  Island—Hawaii.   They  were 
part  of  the  union.   They  understood  all  this.   Some  of  them  had 
real  leadership  skills.   ILWU  people  can  really  talk  to  these 
guys  here,  especially  the  Filipinos.   I  recommended  that  we  get 
some  of  these  guys  to  organize  for  the  ILWU.   I  remember  talking 
about  it  with  enthusiasm. 

Harry  would  say,  "You  just  don't  understand  what  the  hell 
you're  talking  about."  Then  he  would  explain  that  the  state  of 
Hawaii  reflects  an  island  situation.   If  anybody  has  lived  on  an 
island— if  anybody  has  ever  experienced  what's  called  island 
fever,  living  on  the  rock,  you  know  that  you  can  go  in  any 
direction  any  time  day  or  night  and  you're  going  to  hit  the  ocean 
damn  soon.   It's  totally  surrounded  by  water.   The  water  is 
controlled  by  the  longshoremen,  who  handle  everything  coming  in 
and  everything  going  out.   You  have  enormous  controls.   But  in  an 
open  state,  the  really  significant  form  of  transportation  is 
trucks . 

Oh,  right.   So  the  teamsters  — 

So  unless  you  can  deal  with  the  teamsters— unless  they're 
involved  in  it,  you  can't  do  this  by  yourself.  After  all,  Hawaii 
sugar  and  pineapple  workers  also  drive  all  the  trucks  over  there. 


That's  right, 
docks? 


So  when  you  organize  sugar,  you  organize  the 


You  organize  everything.   That's  why  Bridges  resisted.   But  I 
don't  think  that  in  itself  was  the  whole  reason  why  he  opposed 
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Shearer: 


it.   Number  one,  I  think  Harry  knew  that  the  longshore  union, 
which  was  the  real  core  and  center  of  the  union,  was  not  getting 
weaker,  not  for  a  moment,  but  with  mechanization  it  was  losing 
membership.   Losing  the  amount  of  the  work. 

The  reason  that  around  750  B-men  were  brought  in  in  1965  was 
because  of  the  Vietnam  War.   The  enormous  increase  in  shipping 
with  the  Vietnam  War.   In  fact,  when  Harry  spoke  at  the  press 
conference  I  organized,  it  was  to  tell  the  press  about  the  B-man 
list  and  what  it  was  about  and  why  it  was  happening.   Mayor 
Shelley  was  there.   It  was  a  big  event.  Paul  St.  Sure,  the  head 
of  PMA,  Pacific  Maritime  Association,  was  there.   Harry  said, 
"The  reason  we  need  more  men  here  is  because  of  more  cargo  going 
to  Vietnam  for  the  Vietnam  War."  He  even  said  that  it  was  like 
blood  money  to  get  more  men  in,  but  that  was  the  need.   Did  I 
mention  this  already?  No. 

But  how  does  this  connect  to  the  Delano  situation,  the  farm 
workers? 


Roger:    How  does  it  connect  to  the  farm  workers?  The  union  was  not 
getting  weaker,  but  it  was  diminishing  in  total  membership 
because  every  time  somebody  retired,  they  didn't  replace  him  for 
a  while.   For  a  long  time  work  was  really  diminished  on  the  West 
Coast.   Suddenly  there  was  an  increase  in  work,  for  the  important 
shipping  to  Vietnam,  like  any  military  shipping,  came  out  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  so  we  needed  more  men  here.   More  men  in  Los 
Angeles  as  well. 

Shearer:   You  were  telling  me  why  Bridges  resisted  organizing  the  farm 
workers . 

Roger:    My  main  point  there  was  that  he  felt  very  close  to  Jimmy  Hoffa. 

I'll  explain  that  in  a  moment.   Harry  believed  the  teamsters  were 
the  only  ones  who  could  properly  organize  the  farm  workers. 
Remember  there  were  two  unions  down.   One  was  the  Agricultural 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  [AWOC].   The  other  was  the 
Farmworkers'  Association,  which  became  the  Farmworkers'  Union 
eventually.   The  original  group  organizing  there  were  mostly 
Filipinos  because  they  lived  mostly  on  the  spot  because  they  were 
primarily  skilled  pruners.  The  grape  pickers  were  not  especially 
skilled.   The  boss  would  bring  in  Mexican  farm  workers  or  grape 
pickers  and  then  they'd  usually  move  on. 

But  changes  were  taking  place  in  California  agriculture  and 
many  of  the  farm  workers,  mostly  Mexicans,  decided  to  buy  or 
build  a  little  house,  have  their  kids  go  to  school  in  a  community 
and  become  part  of  a  community.  And  if  they  did  have  to  travel, 
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Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


they  could  travel  always,  but  there  would  be  a  home  base  here. 
Most  of  them  of  course,  were  American  citizens. 

The  main  point,  I  think,  was  that  Bridges  believed  the  only 
way  to  succeed  would  be  to  have  the  teamsters  do  it. 

Goldblatt  seemed  to  be  the  point  man  on  that  from  what  I've  read. 
On  what? 


On  getting  the  cooperation  from  the  teamsters, 
change  his  mind  about  the  need  to-- 


Did  he  then 


Lou  wanted  to  support  the  Farmworkers'  Union  because  he  felt  this 
was  a  very  important  union  movement  —  a  true  movement.   When  the 
teamsters  decided  to  go  in  and  try  to  organize  the  farm  workers, 
they  were  unbelievably  mean.   They  used  more  rough  stuff,  more 
violence,  more  people  getting  kicked  around  and  arms  being  broken 
out  there  and  walking  through  picket  lines.   They  were  really 
pretty  dreadful,  but  they  couldn't  defeat  the  farm  strikers. 
They  couldn't  do  it,  and  the  teamsters  themselves  finally  for  one 
reason  or  another,  I  don't  really  remember,  did  back  down  on  that 
situation. 

Bridges,  I  know,  also  felt  that  the  ILWU  was  truly  not 
strong  enough  to  invest  that  much  time  and  money  in  farm-worker 
organizing. 

Because  it  would  have  been  in  competition  with  or  opposing  the 
teamsters? 

Mostly,  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  he  didn't  think  the  ILWU 
could  do  it  anyhow.   What  happened  to  the  old-time  organizing 
strength?  The  ILWU  did  its  major  organizing  when  it  was  born, 
the  first  few  years.   They  never  did  much  organizing  after  that 
except  in  Hawaii  and  in  some  warehouses.   This  is  sacrilegious  to 
say,  but  I  felt  they  were  second-rate  organizers  after  that.   The 
ILWU  had  some  organizing  ability  because  they  had  longshoremen 
behind  everything.   The  longshoremen  could  be  behind  everything, 
but  they  didn't  have  a  big  war  chest;  they  lived  very  close  to 
the  belt. 


What  do  you  mean  by  "behind  everything"? 
support? 


You  mean  giving  moral 


They  gave  moral  support  and  sent  money  to  bolster  strikes, 
especially  to  the  farmworkers.   Another  thing  is  this,  to 
organize  migrant  people  is  a  big,  big  task.   They  didn't  have  big 
time  experience  in  this.   All  the  Filipinos  and  Japanese  and  all 
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those  in  the  islands  lived  in  the  villages  already.   The  ILWU 
came  into  Hawaii  with  such  great  new  ideas,  such  as,  housing  is 
no  longer  going  to  be  racially  divided;  first  come,  first  served; 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Shearer:   Because  they  weren't  transient;  they  were  fixed? 
Roger:    They  were  there.   Fixed. 
Shearer:   Just  as  the  crop  is  fixed? 

Roger:    Fixed.   By  the  way,  among  other  things,  here  there  isn't  one  crop 
a  year  but  an  amazing  variety.   So  there's  work  year  round. 
There  are  two  or  three  sugar  and  pineapple  crops  a  year  because 
there's  no  real  winter,  summer,  spring,  fall,  etc.,  over  there. 

Shearer:   So  agricultural  work  is  continuous? 

Roger:    Yes.   Pretty  much.  Now  getting  back  to  the  farm  workers'  strike. 
When  that  strike  was  underway  with  the  two  organization,  a 
Filipino  was  working  with  a  group  attached  to  the  AFL  originally, 
the  Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  AWOC.   The  leader 
of  that  group  was  Larry  Itliong,  an  organizer  and  former  member 
of  ILWU  Local  37  in  Seattle,  which  was  a  fishermen's  union. 
These  are  the  guys  who  used  to  go  up  to  Alaska  every  year  to  work 
the  fishing  boats. 

What  was  developing  in  Delano  really  had  a  heartening  effect 
on  all  of  us  because  it  was  a  union  starting  from  the  beginning. 
People  who  needed  a  union  and  had  never  been  organized  before. 
The  Filipinos  had  been  organized  by  good  union  people. 

Cesar  Chavez  had  terrific  training  in  organization.   He  was 
a  student  of  Saul  Alinsky's.   He  spoke  Mexican,  Spanish,  and  he 
spoke  English  beautifully.   He'd  been  around.   He  was  a  devout 
Catholic.   He  had  all  the  right  credentials  for  organizing 
Mexican-American  workers .   He  had  a  number  of  very  good  people 
with  him.   He  had  a  remarkable  little  tiny  woman,  Dolores  Huerta, 
who  I  think  had  twelve  or  fourteen  children  at  that  time.   Good 
Catholic.   She  was  a  live  wire  if  I've  ever  met  one.   A  number  of 
good  Mexican-American  people.  A  lot  of  non-Mexican  support  among 
Catholic  priests.   I  forget  what  they  call  them. 

Shearer:  The  migrant  ministry? 

Roger:    Yes.   A  lot  of  us  in  the  ILWU  got  very  excited  about  what  was 
happening  in  and  around  Delano.   Bridges  didn't  oppose  their 
organizing  down  there.   He  just  didn't  agree  with  Lou  that  ILWU 
should  be  organizing.   That's  all.   I  don't  think  Lou  pushed  it 
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very  hard  because  he  was  mostly  sold  on  the  Farmworkers' 
the  Chavez  union,  and  the  whole  group  down  there. 


Union, 


The  next  year  after  that  there  was  a  march  to  Sacramento, 
all  the  way  from  Delano  to  Sacramento. 

Shearer:   The  situation  you're  describing  most  recently  is  1965? 

Roger:    Yes.   In  1966  there  was  that  march.   That's  only  basically  a  few 
months  after  the  strike  started  and  already  there  were  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  people  walking  all  the  way  from  Delano  to 
Sacramento  carrying  flags,  carrying  crosses.   It  had  a  religious 
overtone. 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


I  remember  talking  about  it  to  a  class  I  was  teaching  at  the 
University  of  California  a  few  years  later,  at  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations  in  labor  history.   I  told  them,  unlike 
almost  any  labor  organizing  activities  that  we  would  know  these 
days,  this  had  the  quality  of  a  crusade.   You  have  to  think  of  it 
as  something  more  than  just  what  we  call  organizing  for  wages, 
working  conditions  and  the  like  in  the  union.   It  was  a  crusade. 

In  that  class  of  about  twenty- four  people  was  a  young  man 
from  Lebanon.   He  was  going  to  go  back  to  Lebanon,  and  he  was 
interested  in  labor  history  and  labor  organization.   He  said, 
"You  know,  Mr.  Roger,  when  I  go  back  to  Lebanon,  I'm  not  likely 
to  quote  you  because  we're  not  all  that  enthusiastic  about 
crusaders."   [Laughs]   I  thought  that  was  very  funny.   He  knew 
something  about  the  history  of  the  Middle  East. 

But  there  was  this  quality.   Lou  Goldblatt  spoke  to  the 
marchers  and  farm  union  followers  in  Sacramento.   By  then  Bridges 
had  developed  a  strong  antipathy  toward  Chavez  and  opposed  Jack 
Hall's  idea—as  the  recently  elected  international  vice  president 
in  charge  of  organization—to  move  fast  in  organizing  farm 
workers  up  and  down  the  coast.   Hall  was  a  first-rate  organizer, 
with  great  experience  and  successes  in  Hawaii.   But  Bridges  held 
him  back.   Hall  was  bitterly  disappointed  and  I  watched  him 
become  more  and  more  morose.   Hall  died  suddenly  in  1971. 

Let  me  just  ask  you,  how  did  the  union  show  its  support  for  the 
agricultural  workers? 

Number  one,  I  went  down  to  Delano  to  deliver  to  the  strikers  two 
tons  of  rice,  beans,  coffee,  condensed  milk,  and,  I  think  a 
hundred  cases  of  baby  food. 


Shearer:   So,  food  for  the  strikers? 
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Roger:    About  five  hundred  dollars'  worth.   I'll  tell  you  what  happened. 
Now  $500  is  not  much  money,  but  when  you  get  two  tons  of  food  for 
$500,  it's  pretty  incredible.   You  know  how  it  was  done?   ILWU 
Local  17  Warehousemen  handle  the  rice  and  the  beans  and  canned 
goods  in  all  those  warehouses.  Frank  Thompson,  an  old-time 
organizer,  was  the  business  agent  of  Local  17.   The  International 
Executive  Board  made  a  resolution  to  donate  $500  to  the  Delano 
grape  strike.   I  called  Frank  and  told  him  we'd  gotten  $500  and 
we  need  rice  and  beans  and  baby  food.   I  told  him  all  the  things 
that  they  wanted  down  there  in  Delano.   Things  we  knew  they 
wanted  and  needed.   I  told  him  we  needed  a  truck.   He  said, 
"Leave  it  to  me,  I'll  get  the  truck."  He  came  up  with  at  least 
$1,500  worth  wholesale,  not  less  than  that,  because  the  Stockton 
warehouse  guys  just  got  the  stuff,  loaded  a  truck  and  somebody 
drove  it  down. 

Shearer:   Pilferage? 

Roger:    No.   It  was  not  pilfered  at  all.   It  was  all  on  the  open.   I 

think  they  might  have  told  the  employers,  "We  and  our  union  are 
committed  to  helping  these  people;"  I  think  something  like  that. 
The  farm  strikers  were  delighted. 

Shearer:   And  you  got  $1,500  worth  of  food  wholesale? 

Roger:    At  least.   I  went  down  to  give  them  the  food,  so  to  speak.   I 
think  the  truck  came  down  about  the  same  time  I  got  there. 

Shearer:   But  you  were  the  one- 
Roger:    I  was  the  one  who  was  going  to  say,  "This  is  from  the 

International  Executive  Board  and  they  sent  me  down  to  bring  this 
food  and  tell  you  we  wish  you  well."   I  also  said  that  I  want  to 
write  a  story  about  this  event  for  the  ILWU  Dispatcher.   I  got  a 
great  reception.   Itliong  got  up  and  made  a  rousing  speech.   It 
was  a  mass  meeting  of  the  strikers.   There  must  have  been  three 
hundred  or  so  people  there.   Families  too.   During  my  little 
talk,  they  cheered  every  time  I  mentioned  the  longshoremen,  ILWU. 
It  was  a  wonderful  meeting,  with  a  lot  of  ole  in  it. 

Then  I  interviewed,  for  a  little  while,  Chavez  by  himself. 
Chavez  always  seemed  like  a  tired  man.   Everything  about  him 
seemed  tired.   I  think  he  was  also  physically  exhausted.   He  had 
a  tremendous  load  on  his  shoulders.   He  told  me  what  to  expect 
when  I  went  around  to  see  what  was  happening.   Every  time  you  got 
near  or  walked  in  or  out  of  one  of  the  two  union  headquarters 
there  was  always  a  police  car  standing  outside  of  each  union 
hall.  Also  a  couple  of  armed  deputy  sheriffs,  or  one  of  those 
black  and  whites,  the  California  Highway  Patrol  cars. 
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Shearer:   What  sort  of  buildings  housed  the  union  headquarters  in  downtown 
Delano? 

Roger:    The  union  headquarters  were  run  down  and  old.   Listen  you  could 
walk  right  through  Delano  in  a  few  minutes .   Downtown?   It  had  a 
kitchen  where  they  fed  people.   It  was  the  soup  kitchen  where  the 
beans  and  rice  went  to. 

By  the  way,  the  strikers  were  getting  support  from  unions 
all  over  the  United  States  by  that  time.   Los  Angeles  unions  were 
especially  strong  in  supporting.   Wherever  there  were  Mexican- 
American  workers  especially.   Filipinos  were  supporting. 

If 

Shearer:   You  mentioned  the  presence  of  the  police  out  there.   Did  they 
give  you  any  difficulty?  How  did  they  regard  you?  What 
dealings,  if  any,  did  you  have  with  them? 

Roger:    They  just  sat  there.   It  felt  like  an  intimidation.   I  was  told 
the  police  were  really  rotten  mean.   That  goes  for  the 
beautifully  uniformed  Highway  Patrol  and  the  sheriff's  deputies 
who  wore  ten-gallon  hats.   They  wanted  to  look  like  they  came 
from  Texas.   At  high  speed,  they  would  run  down  the  highway  where 
the  pickets  were,  as  close  as  they  could  get  to  the  pickets. 
These  are  fairly  dusty  roads  our  there  in  the  fields.   Swirling 
the  dust  up  around  the  pickets,  getting  so  close  it  was  a  matter 
whether  you're  going  to  get  hit  or  not.   Children  were  working  in 
the  fields  and  deputy  sheriffs  were  watching  them.   If  a  man 
yelled,  "Huelga,"  which  means  "strike"  in  Spanish  to  the  people 
working  in  the  fields,  he  could  be  arrested  and  often  was 
arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace.   Just  for  yelling  strike  and 
they  did  a  lot  of  yelling. 

Shearer:   You  mean  if  any  of  the  strikers  yelled  it  or  pickets? 

Roger:    If  any  of  the  strikers  yelled  "Huelga"  while  they  were  picketing, 
they  were  often  arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace.   Let  me  tell 
you  something  kind  of  funny  that  I  heard.   There  was  one  preacher 
down  there,  one  of  these  migrant  ministry  people,  Catholic  I 
believe,  who  was  arrested  for  insulting  scabs.   Did  you  ever  hear 
the  famous  definition  of  a  scab  by  Jack  London? 

Shearer:   No. 

Roger:    He  read  Jack  London's  definition  of  a  scab  over  a  loudspeaker. 

It's  too  long  to  read  now,  but  I'll  give  you  the  first  paragraph. 
"After  God  had  finished  the  rattlesnake,  the  toad,  the  vampire, 
he  had  some  awful  substance  left  with  which  he  made  a  scab.   A 
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scab  is  a  two  legged  animal  with  a  corkscrew  soul,  a  waterlogged 
brain,  a  combination  backbone  of  jelly  and  glue.   Where  others 
have  hearts,  he  carries  a  tumor  of  rotten  principles."  The 
migrant  minister  went  to  jail  for  reading  that  to  the  pickets. 

Shearer:   Really.   And  what  you're  quoting  now  is  your  account  of  that 
incident  in  the  Dispatcher  of--? 

Roger:    In  the  Dispatcher  of  November  12,  1965.   It  had  a  Delano, 
California  dateline.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jack  London's 
daughter,  Joan,  wrote  to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  to  say 
London's  definition  of  a  scab  is  known  to  generations  of 
organized  workers.   Jack  London  has  been  dead  nearly  half  a 
century,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  remains  a  vital  part  of 
today's  struggles. 

Some  pretty  exciting  things  were  taking  place. 

One  of  the  first  articles  written  in  the  country  about  the 
strike—from  Delano  itself--was  written  by  me  in  the  Dispatcher 
of  October  15,  1965,  on  page  5. 

The  police  were  brutal  in  the  way  they  sped  around  and 
frightened  people.   Once  a  crop  duster  was  deliberately  turned  on 
the  pickets  so  that  they  could  get  a  good  dose  of  sprayed 
chemicals. 

Shearer:   This  was  an  aerial  spray? 

Roger:    No,  this  was  just  from  a  truck.   By  the  way,  I  was  so  amazed  at 

what  was  going  on  in  Delano.   I  heard  about  it.   Read  about  it  in 
letters  and  all.   But  I  never  found  anything  about  it  in  the 
regular  press.   You  virtually  heard  nothing.   If  there  was  a 
beef --if  somebody  got  hurt,  if  somebody  got  beaten  up,  if  there 
was  a  fight—that  was  news,  but  the  strike  itself  and  how  whole 
families  were  involved  in  the  strike  and  how  Filipinos  and 
Mexicans  were  working  together,  that  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
press  or  if  it  was,  it  was  lost. 

The  joker  about  all  this  damn  thing  is  that  when  I  got  back 
from  Delano,  I  called  up  my  friend  at  the  Chronicle,  the  labor 
editor  at  the  Chronicle  Dick  Meister.   I  told  him  I  had  just  came 
back  from  the  most  incredible  experience  in  my  life.   I'd  been  in 
Delano  and  found  a  fabulous  labor  story  there.   I  said,  "This  a 
great  experience,  something  I've  never  experienced  in  my  life." 
I  said,  "You  should  go  down  there  and  take  a  look  around."  He 
said,  "I  don't  think  it  would  make  a  good  news  story."  He  since 
has  written  about  it,  you  know  that.   A  whole  book. 
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Shearer:   Isn't  that  amazing. 

Roger:    As  a  matter  fact,  when  he  was  on  television  for  a  year  when  KQED 
television  had  that  newsroom  made  up  of  striking  newspaper 
people.   He  became  a  number-one  authority  on  Delano.   Dick 
Meister,  even  though  he  was  a  good  pro-labor  reporter,  good  union 
person  himself,  didn't  see  that  there  was  a  story  there. 

Shearer:   That's  curious. 

Roger:    Gradually  he  realized  it  was  one  of  the  major  labor  stories  in 

the  country.   In  fact,  the  only  significant  labor  organizing  that 
had  gone  on  for  years  and  years  was  happening  down  there  among 
people  who  would  have  been  considered  unorganizable.   I  guess 
that  settles  that  part  of  it. 

I  should  tell  you  an  experience  that  I  had  down  there.   I 
had  a  meal  down  there  in  the  soup  kitchen.   The  last  thing  I  was 
given,  a  wonderful  meal  in  their  soup  kitchen.   Everybody  was  so 
friendly.   I  met  a  lot  of  people  that  knew  my  voice  when  they 
worked  in  Hawaii  because  I  used  to  broadcast  to  Hawaii  all  the 
time.   So  I  felt  this  sense  of  warmth.   I  had  this  meal.   I 
decided  at  this  point  I  wanted  to  go  to  Los  Angeles  instead  of 
coming  back  to  San  Francisco.   I  called  a  friend  who  lived  in 
Santa  Monica,  a  psychotherapist  who  lived  down  there,  an  old 
friend,  and  I  said,  "Listen,  I'd  like  to  come  down  and  spend  a 
few  days  with  you  if  that's  all  right.   I'm  in  Delano,"  I  said, 
"and  I  just  have  a  marvelous  story  of  what's  happening  here  in 
Delano."  They'd  heard  about  it,  and  he  was  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  being  given  the  inside  picture.   So  I  took  a  plane  and  I 
went  down  there.   He  picked  me  up  at  the  airport.   I  realized  by 
the  time  I  got  to  Los  Angeles  that  I  was  sick  as  hell.   Man,  was 
I  nauseated. 

I  realized  by  the  time  we  got  there  I  must  be  a  victim  of 
what  they  call  Montezuma's  Revenge.   "Turista."  But  that's  not 
possible  just  a  few  hours  after  eating. 

Shearer:   Food  poisoning  could  do  it  to  you  that  quickly. 

Roger:    It  was  pretty  fast  in  any  case.   I  don't  know  if  anybody  else  was 
bothered.   My  friends  had  to  call  a  doctor  and  took  care  of  me 
for  a  couple  of  days.   That  was  all  there  was  to  that. 

When  I  got  back  I  wrote  this  story  with  a  great  deal  of 
feeling  and  passion.   I  felt,  as  I've  said,  that  this  was 
something  unlike  anything  most  of  us  around  the  labor  movement 
had  experienced. 
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Shearer:   What  was  the  response  to  your  article?  Did  Bridges  approve  it? 
Nobody  gave  you  any  trouble? 

Roger:    By  the  way,  I  must  tell  you  one  thing  about  Bridges  and  Goldblatt 
both.   They  never  approved  anything  I  wrote.   If  I'd  say,  "Hey, 
did  you  read  that  article?  What  did  you  think  of  it?"  They 
didn't  say  anything.   Oh,  they  were  bastards  that  way.   They  put 
it  very  simply.   "If  we  don't  like  it,  we'll  tell  you  it  stinks. 
If  we  don't  say  anything,  that  means  it's  okay."  This  is  a  great 
way  to  feed  one's  need  for  a  little  tender  loving  care  on 
occasion.   So  I  got  a  lot  of  that.   Of  nothing. 

Shearer:   Of  deep  silence? 

Roger:    Deep  silence.   Bridges  didn't  have  anything  against  the  strike. 
He  thought  the  strike  was  an  important  strike,  but  eventually  he 
felt  seriously  that  only  people  who  dealt  with  trucking,  who  had 
control  over  transportation,  should  be  organizing  down  there. 

Harry  already  had  a  kind  of  compact  with  Hoffa.   This  is 
part  of  another  story,  but  it's  important.   Hoffa  liked  the  idea 
that  Harry  had  been  preaching  for  years  and  years—the  idea  of 
one  national  transportation  union  with  various  parts:  shipping, 
trucking,  railroad,  airlines.   All  of  this.   Harry,  for  years, 
had  liked  the  idea  of  the  TGWU,  the  Transport  and  General  Workers 
Union  in  England,  which  was  run  at  that  time  by  a  man  named  Frank 
Cousins.   Wonderful  old  man.   I  think  I  mentioned  him  before. 

Harry  liked  the  idea  that  had  been  brought  up  again  at  the 
ILWU  1965  convention.   It  was  from  a  guy  who  was  the  vice 
president  of  the  Teamsters'  Union,  who  also  spoke  positively  of 
himself  as  a  socialist.   Harold  Gibbons,  the  chief  organizer  and 
vice  president  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  from  the  St.  Louis  area. 
He  talked  about  Hoffa's  interest  and  the  Teamsters'  Union  and 
then  about  the  idea  of  a  national  transport  workers'  union. 
Harry  thought  it  was  a  great  idea.   This  brought  him  closer  to 
Hoffa  and  the  teamsters. 

Goldblatt,  in  the  meantime,  was  very  much  involved  in  a 
compact  between  ILWU  warehousemen  and  Teamster  warehousemen  in 
California.   The  Teamsters  could  and  often  did  raid  other 
warehousemen  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  this  part  of 
the  country  and  in  Los  Angeles  especially,  it  was  very  hard  to 
raid  an  ILWU  union  of  any  kind  because  the  longshoremen  had  a  lot 
of --what's  the  word  they  used--a  lot  of  wallop. 

Shearer:   Clout? 
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Roger:    A  lot  of  clout.   They  wouldn't  stand  for  too  much  of  that.   There 
were  very  good  joint  negotiations  in  which  they  came  up  with  the 
same  contract  for  both  sides. 

Shearer:   I  see,  so  they  maintained  their  jurisdictional  boundaries,  but 
went  together  for  a  contract? 

Roger:    And  for  negotiations.   Lou  was  a  first-rate  negotiator,  probably 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  .Better  than  anybody  in  the 
teamsters,  probably  the  best  in  the  ILWU.   A  man  named  George 
Mock,  another  vice  president  of  the  Teamsters'  Union,  lived  in 
Sacramento,  was  very  close  to  Lou  as  was  Einer  Mohn  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Teamsters,  whose  office  was  down  in 
Burlingame.   Louie  was  such  a  good  negotiator  that  these  guys 
were  happy  to  have  him  on  board.   At  this  point,  Harry  is 
fighting,  not  knowing  exactly  which  way  to  turn  because  he 
started  thinking  at  this  point  and  that's  a  story  that  it's  too 
damn  complex  that  maybe  the  ILWU  longshoremen  should  join  up  with 
the  ILA--International  Longshoremen's  Association. 

Shearer:   That  was  in  1970  or  '71?  How  did  Goldblatt  feel  about  that? 

Roger:    He  didn't  like  that. 

Shearer:  How  did  the  rank  and  file  feel? 

Roger:    Most  important  of  all,  the  rank-and-file  longshoremen  had  been  so 
conditioned  over  years  by  being  told  that  the  International 
Longshoremen  Association  headquartered  in  New  York  is  full  of 
gunsels  and  crooks . 

Shearer:   Gunsels? 

Roger:    Gunsels.   The  guys  who  carry  guns.   And  another  various  and 
sundry  type  of  waterfront  crooks.   Pilferage  in  New  York  was 
totally  organized. 

Shearer:   Well,  the  ILA  was  certainly  not  noted  for  its  democratic 
organization. 

Roger:    Absolutely  not.   In  New  York  they  never  stole  a  camera,  they 

stole  a  whole  truckload  of  cameras.  A  container  load  of  cameras. 
I'm  speaking  theoretically.   I  don't  know  what  they  stole 
precisely.   It  was  part  of  the  waterfront,  part  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business  there  was  to  anticipate  a  certain  amount  of 
pilferage. 

In  1971,  a  group  of  ILA  people  came  to  Hawaii  as  visitors  to 
the  ILWU  Hawaii  convention.   I  was  the  editor  of  the  paper  then. 
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It  was  an  interesting  experience.   I  think  I  have  mentioned 
earlier  about  a  group  of  ILA  people  had  visited  the  docks  of  San 
Francisco  at  one  point.   One  of  them  walked  into  the  ship  clerks' 
hall  and  there  was  a  guy  named  Blackie  Meyer,  who  was  one  of  the 
major  leaders  of  the  old  National  Maritime  Union,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  NMU.   A  man  definitely  way  over  to  the  left. 
He  could  very  well  have  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party.   I 
don't  know.   He  lived  in  Mill  Valley  at  the  point  that  I'm 
talking  about  now. 

Blackie  Meyer  had  been  driving  a  laundry  truck.   He'd  been 
thrown  out  of  the  union- -the  NMU.   He'd  lost  his  position.   He 
was  in  pretty  poor  shape.   It  was  suggested  he  go  down  to  the 
ship  clerks'  hall  in  San  Francisco  where  the  dispatcher  never 
sent  anyone  out  known  to  be  a  lefty  or  a  friend  of  Bridges.   Just 
as  you  recall  he  wouldn't  send  me  out  for  a  job.   I  had  to  go  to 
the  East  Bay  to  find  work  on  the  front. 

One  of  these  gunsels,  a  guy  from  the  Chelsea  District  of  the 
tough  west  New  York  docks  that  run  from  about  20th  Street  all  the 
way  up  to  42nd.   One  of  those  guys  saw  Blackie  Meyer.   I  was 
there  through  the  whole  damn  thing.   "Hey,  Blackie,"  he  said. 
"What  the  hell  are  you  doing  here?"  Blackie  said  he  was  trying 
to  get  a  job,  but  he  hadn't  been  dispatched.   He  said,  "I  haven't 
heard  of  you  for  years."  They  were  enemies  once.   Real  enemies. 

As  these  guys  from  the  ILA  were  leaving,  one  of  these 
people,  I  forget  which  one,  said  to  Bridges,  "They  say  we're  a 
bunch  of  crooks,  we're  thieves,  we  pilfer  or  we're  gangsters  in 
the  ILA.   They  call  us  all  these  things,  but  one  thing  they  never 
say  about  us  is  that  we  wouldn't  take  care  of  our  friends." 

This  was  a  real  slap  because  Harry  should  have  done  more  to 
see  to  it  that  Blackie  could  get  a  job.   Blackie  finally  did 
work.   He  became  a  member  of  the  union.   He  died  too  young.   It 
was  sad. 


Escaping  Delano  with  Dolores  Huerta 


Shearer:   Back  to  the  grape  workers. 

Roger:    We're  doing  all  this  dancing  around  the  subject  because  that's 
where  teamsters  become  involved.   And  to  some  extent  it's  why 
Bridges,  among  other  reasons,  became  very  sour  on  the  grape 
workers.   I'll  come  back  to  that  in  a  minute  because  I  want  to 
tell  you  my  most  important  story  about  Delano.   It  tells  us 
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something  about  the  leaders,  especially  Dolores  Huerta.   Have 
you  ever  seen  her?   She  can't  be  over  five  feet  tall. 

Shearer:   Only  on  TV. 

Roger:    She's  small.   She's  very  handsome.   Beautiful,  spirited  lady. 

She  said  to  me,  "You  want  to  really  see  what  it's  like?   I  want 
to  show  you  the  picket  lines."  I  said  fine.   So  we  went  along- - 

We're  in  Delano  in  September  1965  when  I  brought  the  food 
down.   So  1  said  yes  to  her.   She  crammed  me  in  the  back  seat  of 
a  little  VW,  a  little  Bug.   You  know,  I'm  a  big  man.   Boy,  that 
back  seat  felt  very  tight.   She  got  into  the  front  seat  on  the 
right-hand  side.   The  driver  was  a  young  non-Mexican  guy, 
possibly  a  member  of  that  migrant  ministry.   I  think  he  was.   She 
introduced  us,  first  names  only.   We're  going  along,  and  I  see 
these  cops.   Every  one  of  these  places  where  there  are  picket 
lines  there's  always  a  cop.   A  sheriff.   Maybe  a  Highway  Patrol 
guy.   So  that  if  anybody  parks  his  car  there  for  a  minute,  let's 
say,  to  bring  some  food  or  something  to  somebody,  the  cop  will 
get  out  of  the  car  and  tell  them  to  keep  moving.   Oh,  boy.   Mean 
stuff.   I  saw  all  of  this. 

Finally  she  said  to  the  driver,  "Go  over  to  such-and-such  a 
place."   (I  didn't  know  what  she  was  talking  about.)   She  goes 
right  into  one  of  those  grape  fields,  up  the  road  to  a  big  shed 
that  was  built  like  a  U.   These  sheds  were  fairly  large.   There 
was  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  space  in  between  these  three 
buildings  that  were  all  set  together  like  a  U.   They  were  loading 
docks.   Obviously  trucks  brought  grapes  there  for  handling, 
boxing,  and  shipping.  Maybe  cooling  and  shipping.   There  were 
railroad  tracks  along  one  side  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  go  in  there.   There  are  a  group  of  Mexicans  there. 
They're  all  imported  strike  breakers.   Where  the  hell  are  we? 
She  goes  right  in  next  to  a  small  group  of  workers.   She  starts 
speaking  to  one.   I  remember  him  so  well  because  he  had  red  hair 
and  a  very  freckled  face.   Obviously  he  couldn't  speak  a  word  of 
English.   She  starts  talking  to  him.   She  tells  us  he  comes  from 
Texas.   I  hear  her  talking  very  fast  in  Spanish  to  this  guy.   I'm 
sitting  in  the  back  seat  really  scrunched  up.   I  feel  every 
minute  a  little  more  uneasy  because  we  saw  at  several  points 
armed  men  standing  outside  the  roads.   There  were  no  armed  men 
here,  but  they  were  all  over  the  place.   Guards  against  the 
strikers.   I  thought,  Jesus,  this  is  a  hell  of  a  spot  to  be  in. 
Locked  into  this  cul-de-sac  between  the  rows  of  loading  docks, 
and  only  one  way  out. 
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I  keep  hearing  her  talk  and  I  keep  seeing  this  Mexican  guy 
and  three  or  four  more  looking  back  at  me.   I  hear  her  saying 
"Estibadores  Estados  Unites."   It  sounded  like  she  was  saying, 
This  man  represents  the  stevedores  of  the  United  States.   Estados 
Unitos.   She's  going  on  and  on,  saying  they  are  behind  our  strike 
100  percent.   They  are  supporting  us.   They  just  brought  us  a  lot 
of  food.   We  can  feed  you.   Join  the  strike. 

This  freckled  fellow  is  very  nervous.  He's  looking  around. 
The  other  Mexicans  are  also  looking  around  all  the  time,  getting 
more  nervous,  and  I'm  getting  even  more  nervous.   I  feel  as  if  my 
body  is  increasing  in  size  every  moment  because  everything  seemed 
closer  like  I'm  in  a  little  tin  can.   She  talks  on  and  on.   These 
guys  are  looking.   They're  impressed  that  this  guy  is  from  the 
Estados  Unitos.   I  know  what  she's  saying;  I  suddenly  understand. 
And  she's  doing  a  hell  of  a  job. 

She  was  a  wonderful  woman.   Fearless.   I  never  saw  anything 
like  it.   These  guys  had  come  up  from  Texas,  the  few  of  them 
there.   She  kept  saying  you  don't  want  to  be- -I  know  what  she  was 
saying--you  don't  want  to  be  scabs.   Your  brothers  and  sisters 
are  out  there.   We'll  take  care  of  you.   Join  us.   Suddenly 
someone  comes  running  over  and  says  something  in  Spanish.   She 
very  calmly  says,  "They  tell  me  some  men  with  guns  are  walking 
this  way."   She  keeps  talking  to  this  guy.   My  minister  who's  at 
the  wheel  seems  calm,  but  a  little  edgy  now.   He's  looking 
through  his  rear  view  mirror.   I  don't  even  have  a  rear-view 
mirror.   Oh,  boy.   I'm  getting  scared,  I  can't  even  speak  Spanish 
and  my  head  is  the  closest  to  whatever  gun  is  going  to  come. 

She  finally  says  to  the  driver,  "Hey,  Joe,  maybe  we  better 
go  now."   So  he  starts  the  car  and  he  tries  to  make  a  U-turn 
between  the  row  of  buildings.   He  has  to  stop  because  to  make  a 
U-turn  at  that  point  he  had  to  back  up  a  little  bit  and  the  car 
conks  out.   You  could  feel  that  little  motor  right  under  your 
seat  here  in  the  back.   [making  engine  noises]   [Shearer 
laughing]   The  starter-motor  is  pumping  away.   You  smell  the 
gasoline.   You  know  that  the  goddamn  carburetor  is  flooded. 
These  people  are  looking  around  and  I'm  waiting  for  the  men  with 
guns.   They  could  have  shot  us  and  they  would  have  considered  it 
just.   They  were  guards  who  shot  people  coming  in  where  it's 
against  the  law  to  come  in. 

Finally  the  car  started.   We  went  zipping  through  the  rows 
of  sheds.   We  saw  some  of  these  guys  with  rifles.   They  weren't 
on  that  same  road  though,  they  were  a  little  ways  off.   That 
little  bug  went  like  a  bat  out  of  hell,  right  out  of  there.   This 
little  car  with  Dolores  and  me  and  this  driver. 
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Shearer:   Were  they  men  in  uniforms? 

Roger:    No.   They  were  hired  guns.   That's  right.   They  were  wearing 
jeans  and  whatever. 

Shearer:   To  protect  the  scabs? 

Roger:    Yes.   To  protect  this  property.   They  were  there  to  protect  the 
property.   They  weren't  in  uniform.   In  uniform  with  badge 
numbers,  at  least,  you  would  be  a  little  safer.   But  these  guys 
could  take  a  shot  at  you  and  get  you  and  then  say  that  they 
thought  these  people  were  trespassers. 

I  tell  you  I  was  so  scared.   Maybe  that's  what  finally  gave 
me  that  Montezuma's  Revenge.   Maybe  that's  what  made  me  sick- 
sheer  fear.   I  have  never  seen  anybody  so  cool  and  courageous  as 
this  little  woman,  Dolores  Huerta.   When  we  got  out  of  the  car 
finally  I  put  my  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her.   I  said,  "God, 
Dolores,  you  are  like  nothing  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  entire 
world.   You  are  something.   To  me  you're  a  great  woman."   She's  a 
woman  with  more  damn  grandchildren  than  most  have  people  have  in 
a  lifetime.   She's  a  real  person. 

She  got  badly  hurt  recently  by  the  cops  in  San  Francisco. 
Somebody  broke  her  spleen  with  a  billy  club.   I  forget  exactly 
what  this  particular  picket  line  was  up  for,  but  she  was  at  every 
picket  line.   I  was  so  impressed  and  so  scared.   That's  my  story. 
It's  a  great  little  story. 

I  think  I've  also  mentioned  sufficiently  why  Bridges  got  so 
antsy  about  the  agricultural  workers.   I  must  tell  you  he  had 
some  good  reasons  as  well  as  bad  reasons. 


Bridges' s  Antagonism  toward  Cesar  Chavez 


Shearer:   I  got  the  impression  that  he  was  personally  antagonistic  toward 
Chavez . 

Roger:    I  think  that  was  because  of  certain  things  Chavez  did.   Let's  put 
it  this  way.   It  was  for  one  of  the  things  that  the  Farmworkers 
Union  did,  and  from  Bridges 's  point  of  view  you  have  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  anything  anybody  does  in  your  union.   It's  the 
nature  of  real  leadership  to  say,  "They  did  it,  but  I'm  still 
responsible."  Here's  an  example: 
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Some  grape  strikers,  Mexicans,  came  up  to  San  Francisco 
where  they  knew  that  there  were  1,200  cases  of  grapes  at  Pier  50 
with  American  President  Lines.   This  is  a  specific  case  I  have  in 
mind.  We  all  went  over  there.  There  they  were,  a  man  and  woman, 
both  strikers,  both  Mexicans,  and  a  couple  of  others,  and  they 
were  there  with  the  huelga  sign.   Their  signs  said  they  were 
picketing  the  ship,  and  longshoremen  would  not  cross  the  picket 
line. 

I  and  Bridges  went  down  there  to  look.   They  called  the 
arbitrator  who  said  that  contractually  the  longshoremen  were 
supposed  to  go  through.   The  longshoremen  decided  they  would  go 
through  the  picket  line,  but  they  would  not  touch  those  1,200 
cases  of  grapes.   They  worked  around  them.   Everything  around 
those  cases  was  loaded,  but  the  cases  stayed  on  the  docks. 
Eventually  they  were  picked  up  and  taken  back  to  the  cold 
storage,  hoping  another  ship  would  take  them. 

I  suppose  the  teamsters  did  that.   The  teamsters  brought 
them  in  the  first  place.   The  point  is  we  wanted  them  to  go  back 
to  cold  storage.   We  don't  want  to  leave  them  on  the  dock  to  rot. 
The  point  is  they  were  not  touched. 

ft 

Roger:    About  these  people  picketing  at  Pier  50.   The  problem  with  that, 
and  this  is  where  Harry  was  right,  is  that  Chavez,  as  the 
president  of  a  union—this  is  custom  everywhere  with  unions- 
should  tell  another  union  that  he  was  going  to  place  a  picket 
line  around  their  plant,  around  their  cargo.   In  such  a  case,  you 
should  be  notified  that  a  picket  line  is  going  to  be  there.   This 
is  not  only  considered  courtesy,  but  it's  a  damn  good  system 
because  somebody  might  get  hurt  and  somebody  might  just  decide 
that  who  the  hell  are  these  picketers.   So  he  was  right  about 
that.   Chavez,  I  think,  just  maybe  didn't  even  know  what  people 
were  doing.   Maybe  they  themselves  with  no  union  experience 
wouldn't  realize  you  don't  just  do  these  kinds  of  things  without 
communicating. 

Despite  Bridges 's  irritation  with  some  of  the  farm  workers' 
tactics,  the  Delano  strike  got  lots  of  money  every  week  to 
maintain  the  families  on  the  picket  lines.  There  were  two  or 
three  guys  in  the  union,  longshore  and  ship  clerks  alike,  who 
would  go  to  the  pay  window  where  guys  pick  up  pay.  Most 
longshoremen,  like  so  many  workers,  don't  believe  in  carrying  a 
check.   They'd  go  to  the  next  window  where  they'd  cash  the  check. 
They  like  to  have  cash  on  hand  even  if  it's  several  hundred  bucks 
in  their  pockets.   They'd  say  this  is  "walking-around  money." 
The  ship  clerk  who  would  pick  up  money  every  Friday  from  the 
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longshoremen  as  they  left  the  pay  window  was  Don  Watson--the  son 
of  Morris  Watson.   Several  other  clerks  and  longshoremen  would 
help  him  [get  donations].   No  question  that  many  thousands  of 
dollars  went  from  all  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  help  the  farm 
workers'  strike. 

There  was  another  thing  that  really  irritated  us,  including 
me.   I  think  I  mentioned  students,  who  weren't  even  workers, 
would  come  down  and  put  a  picket  line  around  a  pile  of  grapes  in 
boxes,  wooden  boxes.   I  think  I'v.e  mentioned  this  before. 
Longshoremen  didn't  know  what  to  do.   Contract  said  and  Ragel, 
the  arbitrator,  said  they've  got  to  work  the  ship.  The  picket 
lines  weren't  real  picket  lines.   These  people  had  no  stake  in 
the  job. 

The  longshoremen  would  get  sore.   Once  I  told  a  group  of 
longshoremen  that  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  I  can't  tell  you  what 
to  do.   After  all,  I'm  just  the  editor  of  the  paper.   You  should 
call  your  business  agent,  which  they  did.   I  told  them  that  this 
was  not  a  legitimate  picket  line;  this  was  just  a  bunch  of 
students.   It  wasn't  a  legitimate  picket  line.   A  picket  line 
that  represents  workers  has  got  to  communicate.   You  don't  have 
these.   Spontaneous  picket  lines  are  not  enough.   There's  got  to 
be  some  union  understanding  involved.   It  should  be  working 
people  to  begin  with,  and  at  best  it  should  be  grape  workers 
themselves. 

Not  students? 

Not  students  and  not  people  off  the  street  so  to  speak.   Bridges 
believed  that  the  teamsters  should  be  the  ones  to  do  it.   But  the 
teamsters  were  mean  rotten  bastards  when  it  came  to  the  grape 
strikers.   They  treated  them  very  badly.   They  beat  them  up  and 
the  like. 

There  was  one  thing  on  KQED  television  that  Dick  Meister 
did.   He  went  down  with  a  cameraman  and  we  saw  some  of  these 
great  big  hulking  teamsters.   They  weren't  even  drivers,  just 
union  goons  that  would  come  by  and  be  very  mean  and  very 
difficult  with  these  Mexican  workers,  including  using  Mexican 
epithets.   Racist  epithets.   It  was  a  very  nasty  scene.   Oh,  I 
have  to  tell  you  one  more  story.   May  I  please? 

Yes.   This  is  the  story? 

This  story  is  now  in  1972.   I  was  still  in  the  union,  but  I  was 
no  longer  the  editor.   I  have  to  tell  you  now.   I  was  in  London 
in  1972.  My  wife  Mae,  whom  we  haven't  mentioned  yet  except  that 
she  was  my  wife  by  1972  because  we  were  just  married.   We  haven't 
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mentioned  the  fact  that  my  wife  Hazel  had  died.  We'll  get  back 
to  that  in  a  few  minutes.   In  1972  I  went  to  the  TGWU 
headquarters  and  said  that  I  was  the  editor  of  the  Dispatcher.  I 
gave  them  a  card.  They  knew  about  the  longshoremen  in  San 
Francisco,  which  they  call  Frisco.  They  knew  a  lot  about  it.  I 
said  I'd  like  to  see  a  dock  operation.  A  loading  operating.  A 
loading  and  discharge. 

They  set  up  an  appointment  with  me  to  meet  a  man  named  Harry 
Freeman  who  was  the--we  would  call  it  a  business  agent—he  was 
the  union  representatives  of  the  docks  of  what  is  now  part  of  the 
Port  of  London.   It's  the  port  at  Tilbury  which  is  down  the 
Thames  about  twenty-five  miles  down  toward  the  English  Channel. 
In  reality  it  is  the  major  port  now  for  London.  All  the  old 
London  docks,  the  Albert  docks,  the  Victoria  docks,  the  East 
Indies  docks,  they've  been  gentrified  into  housing  and  shopping 
marts  and  all  that  stuff.  They  don't  bring  ships  any  longer  into 
London.   The  old  ports  have  been  what  the  English  call  "tarted 
up." 

I  took  a  train  down  to  Tilbury.  Went  to  the  little 
headquarters  of  the  union,  went  in.   Met  Harry  Freeman  who  had  a 
rich  cockney  accent.  He  took  me  around.  Got  introduced.   "I'm 
from  Frisco.   A  member  of  the  union.   Editor  of  a  union  paper." 
I  went  to  see  the  amenities  where  they  have  showers  and  lockers. 
None  of  them  were  being  used  after  years  and  years  of  asking  for 
some  decent  amenities.  They  got  them,  but  most  guys  wouldn't  use 
them.  There's  a  good  reason  for  it,  I  was  told.  They  don't  want 
to  take  off  dirty  clothes  after  work  and  then  put  them  back  on 
again  after  showering.   If  you  put  on  clean  clothes,  then  you 
have  to  carry  your  dirty  clothes  because  you  have  to  take  them 
home  to  be  washed.  That  kind  of  stuff.  You  go  home  and  get 
washed. 

We  went  around.  We  talked  about  all  these  things.   I  got  to 
talk  to  a  lot  of  people.   I  loved  it.   We  went  into  a  pub  for  a 
plowman's  lunch.   Bread  and  cheese  and  beer  and  pickles  and 
onions . 

At  one  point,  Mr.  Freeman  said,  "Sid,  exactly  where  do  you 
come  from?"  I  said,  "San  Francisco."  He  said,  "Well,  where 
exactly  is  San  Francisco?"  I  said,  "It's  in  the  state  of 
California.  California  is  one  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 
There  are  three  of  them.  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  and 
just  above  that  is  a  large  Canadian  province  called  British 
Columbia.   The  main  city  there  and  port  is  Vancouver."  Oh,  yes, 
he'd  heard  of  Vancouver.  He'd  heard  of  Seattle.  He'd  heard  of 
Portland,  but  he  never  knew  that  they  were  in  different  states. 
This  seemed  to  have  escaped  him.   So  he  said,  "You're  in 
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California.   Say,  where  is  California  again?"  I  tell  him  again-- 
"On  the  Pacific  Coast."  Then  he  looks  up  at  the  ceiling  and  he's 
kind  of  fiddling  with  his  lip  a  little  bit.   "California,"  he 
says,  "California.  Oh  that's  where  those  grapes  come  from  that 
we  don't  buy." 

Oh,  great! 

Isn't  that  marvelous.   I  told  Dolores  Huerta  that  story  when  I 
got  back  from  London  and  I  told  Chavez.  I  told  all  kinds  of 
people.  You  know  what  that  did  to  them  to  think  that  a  guy  who 
didn't  even  know  where  California  was  knew  about  those  grapes 
that  you  don't  buy.  That  meant  that  the  whole  union  campaign  on 
grapes  was  really  successful. 

Yes.   It  penetrated  cockney  consciousness. 

It  was  my  favorite  story  of  all  times.   Harry  Freeman,  wow. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  Harry  Bridges  for  a  minute  in  the  context  of 
the  grape  strike  and  the  long  march  from  Delano  to  Sacramento 
which  Harry  did  not  participate  in  and  which  so  many  union 
members  did. 

Lots  of  them  marched,  yes. 

I've  read  some  commentaries  that  characterize  Harry  Bridges  or 
maybe  Harry  Bridges  in  that  period  of  his  life  from  after  1961 
when  the  Mechanization  and  Modernization  Agreement  was  signed  as 
being  Harry's  period  of  being  a  statesman.  When  he  left  off 
being  a  militant  labor  leader  and  became  a  statesman,  and  some 
characterized  him  as  becoming  soft. 


Statesman  is  such  a  pejorative  terms. 
say.   Statesman. 


It ' s  not  a  nice  thing  to 


He  used  to  be  characterized  as  being  out  in  front  of  his  union  on 
so  many  issues  but  here  we  have  the  grape  strike  in  which  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  out  in  front;  the  ILWU  rank  and  file  seemed  to 
be  out  in  front  of  Bridges. 

One  of  Harry  Bridges 's  favorite  statements,  I  heard  so  often,  was 
on  the  subject.   He  said  one  of  the  problems  with  leadership 
quite  often  is  that  they  are  so  far  out  in  front  of  the  rank  and 
file  that  when  they  look  back,  the  rank  and  file  isn't  there  any 
longer.  They're  not  following.  There's  such  a  thing  as  being 
too  far  out  in  front. 
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Sometimes,  especially  when  it  deals  with  money  or  the  nature 
of  work,  those  kinds  of  things,  you  can  get  pretty  far  out  front 
because  of  what's  called  the  big  picture.  A  man  who  likes  to 
cash  his  check  every  week  sometimes  doesn't  take  too  kindly  to 
the  big  picture. 

Harry  did  not  ever  take  very  kindly  to  being  told  that  he 
was  doing  something  wrong.  He  might  take  kindly  to  some 
suggestion  privately  stated,  not  publicly  stated—that  this  would 
be  better  if  you  do  this.  He  might  take  very  kindly  to  that,  but 
he  did  not  take  kindly  to  what  he  called  Johnny-come-latelies. 
To  him  Chavez  was  a  Johnny-come-lately.   In  a  sense  Chavez  was, 
but  in  real  sense  he  wasn't  because  he'd  been  very  involved  in 
organizing  for  a  long  time. 

He  didn't  take  kindly  to  one  aspect  which  I  think  is 
amusing  and  I  can  understand.   Harry  was  raised  a  Catholic.   He 
left  the  church  years  ago.   Father  Meinecke,  the  priest  from 
Nevada,  who  testified  in  the  Bridges  trial,  said  Bridges  says 
he's  left  the  church,  but  we  have  not  left  Harry  Bridges.  Nobody 
leaves  the  church  is  what  they  say.  To  him  the  church  had  a  bad 
reputation  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  labor,  although  these 
people,  the  migrant  ministry,  those  people  in  church  there,  are 
like  some  of  the  church  people  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua, 
people's  missionaries. 

I  do  recall  from  having  lived  through  that  period,  however,  that 
some  of  these  more  active  members  of  the  church  were  censured  by 
the  bishops. 

But  I  think  Harry  was  one  of  those  left-wing  people  who  had  left 
the  church,  who  never  felt  very  trusting  of  what  the  church  would 
do.  Felt  that  the  church  would  not  help  the  union  in  a  real 
pinch.  This  is  just  supposition  because  I  know  how  he  felt  about 
the  church. 

I  think  the  business  of  another  union  man  trying  to  tell 
him,  the  grand  old  man,  what  he  should  and  should  not  do  irked 
him.   I  saw  a  telegram  once.   I  could  kick  myself  from  hell  to 
breakfast  as  they  say  because  I  didn't  make  a  copy  of  that 
telegram.  Harry  showed  me  a  copy  of  the  telegram  that  he  sent  to 
Chavez,  which  told  him  that  they  can't  expect  cooperation  if  he's 
not  going  to  give  cooperation.   It  had  a  mean  sound  instead  of  a 
friendly  suggestion  sound. 

What  was  the  occasion  for  writing  the  telegram? 

I  can't  remember  that  at  all.   It  had  something  to  do,  I  know, 
with  some  request  or  demand  of  Chavez  and  the  grape  strikers  to 
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the  ILWU.  It  was  a  telegram  was  sent  in  haste  because  I  know 
that  whatever  was  asked,  was  finally  done.  But  it  was  sent  with 
a  great  deal  of  anger  attached  to  it. 

Harry  didn't  like  people  suddenly  coming  in  and  trying  to 
teach--the  old  English  saying--to  teach  his  grandmother  how  to 
suck  eggs.   I  think  this  was  part  of  it.  I  think  he  did  not  feel 
the  union  would  succeed.  He  felt  that  long-range  boycotting  was 
a  very  weak  way  of  getting  things  done,  but  the  story  about  this 
man  in  London,  Tilbury,  tells  you  something. 

Shearer:  Amazing  effect.   I  guess  my  question- -maybe  I  haven't  made  it 
clear.   I'm  not  asking  you  so  much  now  about  what  his  reasons 
were,  but  more  I  guess  what  the  effects  might  be  of  his  opposing 
Chavez.  Would  Bridges  be  distancing  himself  from  his  own  rank 
and  file,  his  natural  constituency  within  the  union  and  perhaps 
his  broader  constituency  of  people  who  look  up  to  him? 

Roger:    That's  a  very  good  question.   I  don't  think  the  ranks  were  aware 
of  Harry's  feelings  on  this  subject.  Old-timers  were  accustomed 
to  Harry's  mixed  feelings  on  many  subjects.  I  never  heard 
anybody  on  the  rank- and- file  level  speak  anything  but  well  about 
supporting  Chavez  and  the  grape  strikers.   Chavez  himself  had 
lots  of  trouble,  especially  internally.  There  were  a  lot  of 
people  criticizing  him.   He  hoped  the  ILWU  should  have  helped 
him.   But  Harry  was  completely  against  setting  up  hiring  halls. 
After  all,  the  hiring  hall  was  a  key  for  the  ILWU.  Harry  was 
convinced  hiring  halls  would  not  work  in  that  situation,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they  didn't.  I  think  Harry  knew  a  lot 
more  than  most  labor  leaders  about  what  would  work  and  what 
wouldn't.   It's  very  difficult  to  have  a  hiring  hall  when 
different  people  come  in  all  the  time  and  then  go  off  for  a  year. 
A  hiring  hall  is  made  to  create  a  stable  situation  where  before 
you  had  a  casual  situation.   In  this  industry  this  grape  picking 
and  in  most  fruits  and  vegetables,  migrant  agricultural  workers 
cannot  be  very  stable.  They  have  to  move  with  the  harvest.  To 
make  an  analogy  with  Hawaii  doesn't  stand  up.  Dealing  with 
agricultural  work  is  difficult  anyhow,  but  workers  in  the  islands 
don't  need  a  hiring  hall  because  they  live  in  their  villages. 
And  there  is  well-organized  hiring  for  people  working  steady  in 
sugar  and  pineapple  and  macadamia  nuts  and  they  all  belong  to  the 
ILWU. 
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Harry  Bridges  and  the  Parade  that  Passed  Him  By 


Shearer:  You  mentioned  something  earlier  and,  I  believe,  off  tape,  about 
Harry's  diverging  from  some  of  the  people  closest  to  him  and  the 
ideals  that  you  would  expect  him  to  hold  and  which  were  shared  by 
the  people  closest  to  him.  His  wife,  Nikki,  for  example,  became 
very  involved  in  certain  issues.  When  did  this  begin? 

Roger:    That's  one  of  the  big  problems  and  dating  this  is  pretty  tough. 

People  don't  just  suddenly  become  something.   Everything  moves  at 
a  certain  pace.   I  think  by  1965  and  later  a  number  of  situations 
alienated  him  from  his  membership.   To  begin  with,  the 
longshoremen  were  very  uncertain  about  the  M  &  M  contract.  For 
many  years  they  felt  that  it  was  not  going  to  help  them.   It's 
going  to  lose  jobs  and  so  forth.  Harry  stuck  by  his  guns  and  he 
was  right  eventually  that  the  M  &  M  would  become  a  way  of  life 
that  they  could  not  only  live  with  but  which  would  be  very  useful 
for  them. 

When  people  starting  calling  an  onerous  type  of  loading  job 
a  "Harry  Bridges"  load,  it  must  have  hurt.  They  worked  harder 
because  of  the  way  the  stuff  was  brought  in.   If  you  bring  in 
twice  as  much  material  with  one  load—it's  not  twice  as  much 
work,  but  it's  more  onerous.   The  rhythm  of  life  on  the 
waterfront  started  changing  with  the  changes  of  loads. 

You  know  what  happens  in  a  situation  whenever  you  have  a 
true  change,  not  just  a  modification,  but  a  real  change,  you're 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  people  that  are  going  to  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this. 

The  best  example  of  all,  by  the  way,  is  the  way  the 
container  rigs  were  driven. 

Shearer:   Oh,  yes.   You  did  mention  that. 

Roger:    Here  are  guys  who  are  used  to  driving  five  miles  an  hour  who  now 
have  powerful  rigs  that  can  go  ten-times  as  fast  and  can  stop  on 
a  dime.  They  had  to  back  things  up  that  they'd  never  backed  up 
before.  The  young  ones  had  these  marvelous  jobs  and  they  loved 
it.  They  had  this  hot  rod  kind  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
horsepower. 

Shearer:  Hot  wheels? 

Roger:    Hot  wheels.  And  the  old-timers  were  sort  of  put  out  about  all 
this.   Harry  did  make  changes.   You  mentioned  Nikki.   She  was 
very  active  in  a  group  of  woman  against  the  war  in  Vietnam.   I 
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remember  once  there  was  a  big  march.   Started  down  at  the  Ferry 
Building  and  went  all  the  way  to  Kezar  Stadium.   That  was  a  long 
walk.   I  took  it.  I  know  it  was  a  long  walk.  Nikki  was  in  that 
walk.  Lou  Goldblatt  was  in  the  walk.  Chili  Duarte,  president  of 
Local  6,  spoke  there.  Oh,  there's  a  good  example.  Harry  really 
was  angry.  He  was  angry  at  the  fact  that  I  ran  Chili's  picture 
as  he  was  speaking  against  the  war  in  the  Dispatcher.   Harry 
yelled  that  Chili  had  no  right  to  represent  the  ILWU.   He  said 
the  union  didn't  tell  him  to  represent  us  even  though  we  had 
passed  ILWU  convention  and  local  resolutions  after  resolutions 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.   But  by  what  right  did  Chili  speak 
for  the  union?  Later  on  when  we  get  to  the  1967  March,  it  really 
got  tough.   Lou  was  there.   He  didn't  speak,  but  he  was  in  the 
line  of  march. 

Shearer:  And  Nikki  was  there  too? 

Roger:    She  was  there.  As  we  walked  up  the  street  Harry,  had  been  in 

Harrington's  Bar.   I  suppose  he  had  some  lunch--!  know  he  wasn't 
drinking.   He  came  down  and  he  stood  at  the  corner  of  McAlister 
and  Market  Streets.   If  anybody  knows  San  Francisco,  the  blocks 
go  off  diagonally.   This  turnoff  was  the  best  street  to  get  us  to 
Kezar  Stadium.  He  stood  there  and  watched  people  he  knew 
marching  by.   He  must  have  seen  Nikki  march  by,  too.   I  don't 
know.  He  looked  so  sad  and  forlorn.  Alone.  He  stood  there, 
smiling  and  nodding  when  someone  said,  "Hey  Harry."  People  said, 
"Harry,  come  on  in.  March  with  us."  He'd  make  a  little  gesture. 
Wave  his  hand  a  little  in  the  air.  As  if  to  say,  "No.   I'm  not 
interested."   It  was  a  sad  scene  to  see  this  guy  just  standing 
there. 

Shearer:   Watching  the  parade  passing  him  by. 

Roger:    Watching  the  parade  passing  by.  There's  a  metaphor. 

Shearer:  Metaphor  maybe  matches  reality. 

Roger:    There  was  another  time  when  Nikki  spoke  on  the  City  Hall  steps. 
I  never  saw  anybody  look  so  incredibly  sharp.  She  dressed  in  a 
fashion  that  would  make  her  stand  out  in  any  crowd  that  day.  As 
if  she  wanted  to  make  sure  people  really  looked  at  her  when  she 
spoke  against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Mayor  Alioto,  a  very  close 
friend  of  Nikki  and  Harry,  was  standing  out  there.  After  all, 
it's  on  his  doorstep,  and  he  stood  there.   I  don't  know  who  asked 
him  to  speak,  but  he  walked  up  to  the  microphone.  He  said,  "I 
want  to  tell  you  I  disagree  with  this.   Our  country  is  in  a  war. 
We  should  be  backing  our  country  in  this  war.   It's  a  patriotic 
duty."  On  and  on  that  level,  but  Nikki  just  stood  there  just 
smiling,  waiting.   She  went  back  to  the  microphone  and  said,  in 
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effect,  "Look,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  Brother  Alioto  is  wrong." 
Period. 

She  was  good.   She  chaired  that  whole  thing.   I  really  don't 
think  Harry  was  in  that  crowd  at  all.  He  could  have  been  there, 
but  I  think  I  would  have  known  if  he  was  there.   It  was  very 
strange.  And  yet  he  was  genuinely  against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It's  as  if  to  say,  look,  don't  do  anything  without  coming  to  me 
to  ask  permission.   He's  got  that  quality  about  him. 
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XXI   EDITING  THE  DISPATCHER 
[Interview  26:  July  19,  1990]  44 

Bridges 's  Reluctance  to  Hire  Roger;  Persistent  Tension 


Shearer:   I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  your  term  as  chief  editor  at  the 
Dispatcher. 

Roger:    Right.   I  was  appointed  March  1966.   Shortly  before  then,  I 
happened  to  be  in  Hawaii  and  at  this  point  there  was  a  big 
question  as  to  what  would  happen  when  Morris  Watson  retired  in 
1966. 

At  one  point  my  wife  Hazel  came  down  to  the  beach  where  I 
was  swimming  at  Waikiki  and  said  that  Jack  Hall,  the  regional 
director  of  ILWU  of  Hawaii,  and  a  really  significant  man,  wanted 
to  see  me  in  the  bar  where  he  hung  out. 

Jack  Hall  and  Eddie  Tangen  were  there.  Eddie  was  Jack's 
assistant.   They  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  my  being  appointed 
editor  because  they  had  already  heard  that  Harry  seemed  very 
reluctant  to  appoint  me.  And  he  was.  No  question  about  that. 
He  told  me  several  times,  "I'm  not  sure  I  want  you  to  be  the 
editor,"  even  though  I  was  the  full-time  editor  in  fact  at  that 
point,  although  Morris  was  editor  by  title. 

Shearer:   You  were  carrying  him? 

Roger:    I  was  helpful  carrying  Morris.  As  a  matter  fact,  the  extent  to 
which  I  was  considered  the  actual  editor  was  pretty  clear;  I  was 
getting  the  exact  same  salary  as  Morris.  They  were  paying  double 
salary  because  they  believed  in  equal  pay  for  equal  work.   That's 
a  cherished  trade  union  concept.  I  made  sure  they  understood 
that  no  matter  what  my  title  was,  I  wanted  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.   I  got  it. 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Everybody  recognized  this.  I  understood  very  shortly  why 
Harry  was  reluctant  and  I  got  many  examples  later  on.   He  wasn't 
too  happy  about  having  someone  as  chief  editor  of  the  Dispatcher 
who  was  not  as  easily  controlled  as  Morris;  also  Harry  didn't 
want  anyone  who  was  a  member  of  the  union.   There  was  an  element 
of  safety  for  me  in  the  fact  I  could  quit  working  for  the 
Dispatcher  but  I  wouldn't  be  losing  a  job.  I  could  have  a  job  on 
the  waterfront  any  time  1  wanted.   Harry  knew  this.   He  was 
reluctant  to  hire  me  and  he  tried  to  get  some  other  professional 
newsmen  to  come  in.  But  the  other  officers  thought  this  was 
ridiculous.   Jack  Hall  had  heard  about  it. 


Excuse  me  before  you  move  on. 
people? 


Who  were  some  of  these  other 


One  of  them  was  a  reporter  I  met  up  at  North  Bend,  Oregon.  He 
was  a  good  reporter  and  editorial  writer  at  the  Coos  Bay  Times. 
I  don't  remember  any  of  the  others.  I  think  one  person  who  had 
been  trying  to  get  that  job  for  a  long  time  was  a  young  guy  who 
really  didn't  know  much  about  writing  and  editing,  a  young  guy, 
named  Peter  Steffens.  Lincoln  Steffens's  son. 

Oh,  yes.   From  UC? 

He  was  at  UC.   I  liked  Peter,  but  frankly,  I  doubt  that  he  could 
have  handled  the  job.  Ideologically  he'd  have  no  problems,  but 
that's  beside  the  point--!  wanted  that  job.   I  got  it. 

An  interesting  thing  that  happened  was  that  everybody  in  the 
place,  in  the  ILWU  hierarchy  and  all  the  officers,  had  always 
known  the  extent  to  which  Bridges  had  Morris  Watson  totally 
intimidated. 

How  did  he  achieve  this? 

It's  kind  of  curious.  Morris  Watson  was  a  famous  national  figure 
at  one  time.   I  just  got  a  lot  of  clippings  from  1941  and  1945  on 
the  various  Bridges 's  cases.  I  have  something  here  from  June  19, 
1945,  which  is  now  forty- five  years  old.  What  made  it 
interesting  is  that  the  headlines  on  the  Chronicle  on  that  day 
said,  "Supreme  Court  Decisions.   Bridges  Wins.   Deportation  Order 
Is  Cancelled."  "Associated  Press  Loses  Its  Case.  Must  Ease 
Members  Rules . " 

The  article  reported  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that 
Harry  Bridges  was  not  a  subversive.   There's  a  picture  of  young 
Harry  Bridges  in  this  thing.   It  also  announced  that  by  a  5-to-3 
decision  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Associated  Press  bylaws 
for  admission  of  new  members  are  in  violation  of  federal 
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anti-trust  laws.  Basically  it  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  a 
person  has  a  fundamental  right  to  be  a  member  of  a  union,  even  in 
the  newspaper  business.   Even  reporters.  Associated  Press  and 
others  had  argued  that  its  product  is  interstate  business--it 's 
too  complicated  for  me  to  get  into  here. 

Morris  Watson  had  been  fired  by  Associated  Press.   It  was 
obvious  to  most  journalists  that  he'd  been  fired  because  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  new  union  with  Heywood  Broun,  a  quite 
famous  columnist.  The  two  of  them  founded  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 


Shearer:   So  it  was  Watson's  name  that  was  attached  to  that  case? 

Roger:    It  was  known  and  always  will  be  known  as  Watson  v.  Associated 
Press.  Associated  Press  fired  him  because  of  his  union 
activities.   Watson  was  already  famous.   Now  Watson  was  founding 
editor  of  the  Dispatcher.   This  happened  in  1942,  but  the  case 
went  on  and  on  and  on  because  there  was  a  suit  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  Watson  was  suing  for  reinstatement.  He  was  no  longer 
interested  in  going  back  to  AP,  but  it  was  a  landmark  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court.   It  opened  the  way  for  unions  to  organize  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

When  Watson  came  to  ILWU  in  '42  he  encountered  the  magic  and 
mythology  of  Harry  Bridges.   There  is  a  lot  of  mythology,  but 
Harry  Bridges,  the  man  who  did  all  these  things,  the  active  man, 
the  courageous  man,  Harry  Bridges  was  the  main  story  in  unending 
folklore,  most  of  which  was  true.  Another  subject  we'll  discuss 
some  other  time—the  question  of  mythology. 

Shearer:   So  you're  saying  that  Morris  Watson  first  met  Bridges  after  Harry 
had  become  a  full-fledged  legend? 

Roger:    Morris  did  some  beautiful  work.   It  was  during  the  war,  and  paper 
was  not  high  grade.   Yet  he  managed  to  do  beautiful  work.   Among 
other  things,  the  first  issue  of  Dispatcher  had  on  the  front  page 
a  drawing  by  Rockwell  Kent  especially  for  the  ILWU.   Rockwell 
Kent  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  ILWU.   He  was  a  great  artist. 
This  generation  probably  never  heard  of  him,  but  that's  the  way 
this  generation  is. 

Morris  did  fine  work,  but  Bridges  and  the  union  had  such  a 
long  history  of  being  pilloried  and  found  guilty  by  the  press 
that  Harry  had  a  deep  distrust  and  contempt  of  journalists—even 
the  good  one  he  hired.  And  Bridges  continued  to  intimidate 
Morris  Watson. 
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You  know  how  these  things  go.  Everybody  in  the  office  knows 
over  the  years  how  everybody  treats  every  one  else.   Offices  can 
be  a  peculiar  hive  of  rumors  and  feelings  and  gossips  and  little 
factions.  Like  every  other  thing  in  life. 

I  sat  so  many  times  in  Harry's  office,  when  he'd  call  Morris 
and  say,  "Morris,  come  down  here."  Like  that.  I  never  heard  him 
say  please.  Morris  would  come  and  stand  at  the  door,  trembling. 
Now  Morris  had  personal  reasons  for  trembling  having  nothing  to 
do  with  Harry,  because  he  trembled  a  good  deal.   I  suppose  it's 
from  a  lot  of  drinking. 

Shearer:   Even  in  the  beginning  though? 

Roger:    1  wasn't  there  at  the  very  beginning.   I'm  talking  now  about  some 
years  closer  to  1950,  when  I'd  see  it  more  and  more.   His  lips 
would  tremble  and  hands  would  slap  at  the  air,  and  whatever  Harry 
would  say,  Morris  would  say,  "Okay,  Harry,  okay,"  in  his 
response.  Morris  could  do  a  stellar  job.   He  was  a  great  writer 
and  a  solid  newspaperman  and  quite  a  good  artist.   I  learned  most 
about  layout  just  by  watching  him.  He  didn't  have  to  teach  me,  I 
just  watched.   He  taught  me  a  lot  of  other  things.   Later,  I 
learned  from  my  own  experiences. 

Harry  would  actually  get  increasingly  perfunctory.  Not 
mean,  but  he'd  say,  Just  do  it  the  way  I  say.   He  couldn't  deal 
with  me  that  way  because  I  wouldn't  stand  for  it.   It's  not  that 
he  didn't  try,  but  after  a  while  he  knew  if  I  didn't  agree  I 
would  tell  him  right  away.   If  Morris  disagreed  with  something, 
he  would  go  up  to  his  office  and  swear  a  little  and  then  do 
something  else.   He'd  take  it  to  Harry  and  say,  "Wouldn't  this  be 
a  better  way?"  He  would  take  a  chance  because  he  was  a  man  with 
a  conscience  and  integrity. 

Shearer:   He  did  or  did  not  challenge  Bridges? 

Roger:    He  never  challenged  him  directly.  He  never  said,  Harry,  I  think 
you're  wrong.  He  might  say,  "I  think  this  might  be  a  better  way 
to  handle  it,  Harry."  Harry  often  went  along  because  —  as  I 
learned- -he  wasn't  all  that  sure  of  himself  in  everything  he  said 
and  did.   I  wrote  many  of  Bridges 's  columns  quite  differently 
from  the  way  we  discussed  it  at  first.   He  almost  always  said, 
"This  probably  is  better  than  the  other  way." 

Everybody  used  to  go  around  saying  "poor  Morris."  He  was  a 
sweet,  gentle  person.  Everybody  loved  him,  but  they'd  say  "poor 
Morris."  I'd  remind  them  Morris  had  plenty  of  courage  when  he 
was  organizing  the  Newspaper  Guild.   He  had  guts  in  some  of  the 
things  he  wrote  and  some  of  the  new  ideas  he  brought  in.  He  used 
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free  verse,  poetry,  in  ads  in  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  about  an 
ILWU  strike.   Nobody  ever  tried  that  before.   It  wasn't  great 
literature,  but  was  damned  effective.   It  was  a  kind  of  press 
release  in  free  verse. 

They  had  a  farewell  party  for  Morris.   Harry  was  the  master 
of  ceremonies.   Lou  and  Harry  took  charge  of  this  big  going-away 
party.  Lots  of  gifts  and  all  that.  Morris  was  already  a  little 
loaded  and  very  happy.   He  wanted  to  get  the  hell  out  of  there, 
once  he  realized  he  had  to  leave.   He  wanted  to  work  into  1967, 
but  they  wanted  him  to  retire.   It  was  expensive  to  have  two 
people  with  two  top  salaries. 

Besides  they  felt  I'd  have  to  keep  working  there  anyhow  and 
I  wanted  to  be  the  editor.   I  didn't  quite  finish  telling  you--I 
missed  what  was  said  when  I  went  soaking  wet  from  my  swim  to  the 
bar  to  see  Jack  Hall  and  Eddie  Tangen.   Jack  Hall  said,  "If  this 
guy  does  anything  to  keep  you  from  being  editor,  he'll  have  to 
deal  with  me."   Something  to  that  effect.  And  then,  of  course, 
he  was  drunk,  as  he  often  was.   He  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "I  hope 
he  dies." 


Shearer:   Who  did  he  mean? 

Roger:    Bridges.   Jack  said,  "I  hope  he  dies."  Everybody  at  the  bar  was 
listening.   Tangen  was  trying  to  shush  him,  saying,  "Okay,  Jack. 
Knock  it  off,  Jack."  Everybody  knew  who  Jack  was.   I  was  sure 
the  barflies  knew  who  he  was  talking  about.   I  was  embarrassed  as 
hell. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  source  of  this  enmity? 

Roger:    The  enmity  had  developed—oh,  sure—the  source  as  I  saw  it 

clearly,  is  that  quite  often  no  matter  what  Bridges  and  Goldblatt 
said,  Jack  Hall  went  ahead  and  did  what  he  felt  was  right  in 
Hawaii.   It's  a  different  culture,  different  people,  different 
cargo,  different  products,  different  everything.   Jack  knew 
Hawaii  and  he  knew  the  people.   To  the  union  members  in  Hawaii, 
he  was  the  real  leader  of  the  ILWU.   Harry  and  Lou  were  historic 
labor  men,  top  negotiators,  but  to  Hawaiian  union  members  Jack 
was  the  man  in  charge. 

Later  I  will  tell  you  what  Harry  said  about  Jack  Hall  and 
what  happened  when  Jack  died.  Then  you'll  get  a  real  picture— 
and  a  sordid  one.   I  believed  the  enmity  grew  because  of  Jack's 
independence.  The  main  contact  with  ILWU  mainland  headquarters 
was  Goldblatt.   Lou  was  a  master  negotiator  in  sugar.   He  really 
studied  the  sugar  market  and  the  history  of  sugar. 
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I  think  that  above  all  else  this  is  a  picture  of  a  young  guy 
trying  to  rise  and  challenge  the  old  father  figure. 

Shearer:   I  understood  Hall  admired  Goldblatt  and  Lou  was  not  standing  in 
his  way?  Did  Hall  see  Bridges  standing  in  his  way? 

Roger:    It's  possible.   I  got  to  know  Jack  pretty  well  in  Hawaii.   I 
think  he  saw  Bridges  standing  in  the  way  of  change.   I  don't 
think  Jack  was  that  wild  about  whether  I  got  to  be  editor  or  not . 
But,  this  was  another  example  of  what  Jack  Hall  himself  was 
always  having  to  face—Bridges  standing  in  the  way  of  some  kind 
of  change.   Besides,  Jack  Hall  considered  me  a  good  editor 
because  I  helped  them  in  Hawaii  in  the  make  up  and  quality  of  the 
newspaper  they  publish.  In  fact,  for  years  I  sent  back  copies  of 
their  paper  every  month  with  notations  about  layout  and  about  the 
use  of  language  and  all  that.   Jack  knew  that.   Besides,  I 
broadcast  in  Hawaii  and  was  well  known. 

Now  back  to  the  farewell  party.  Morris  is  feeling  no  pain. 
People  are  no  longer  saying  "poor  Morris"  and  everybody  loves 
him.  They  do.  Harry  and  Lou  and  others  were  saying  wonderful 
things  about  Morris.   Big  farewell.   I'd  been  told  I  was  editor. 
Goldblatt  came  out  of  an  officers'  meeting  and  said, 
"Congratulations,  we've  settled  and  you're  the  editor."  They'd 
had  a  lot  of  discussions  and  arguments.   Everybody  in  the  place 
knew  about  the  decision.   Bridges  never  mentioned  anything.   I 
was  standing  right  there,  taking  pictures  and  he  never  said  a 
word.   Everybody  there  asked  how  come  Harry  didn't  mention  it. 
One  guy  said,  "We  know  why.   It's  because  he  never  likes  to  say 
something  nice  if  he  can  avoid  it."  Each  of  these  opinions  cuts 
another  little  niche  in  the  whole  structure. 

As  the  new  editor,  I  decided  to  make  some  changes.   I 
suggested  the  officers  spend  some  of  the  money  they're  saving  in 
salary  every  month  to  buy  better-reading,  better-looking  paper 
stock.   I  wanted  more  white  space  to  make  the  Dispatcher  more 
readable.   Pretty  soon  I  changed  the  type  size  from  eight  point 
to  nine  point.   It's  what's  called  nine  on  ten.   Nine  pica  type 
on  a  ten-point  lead.   Just  an  iota  more  white  space  between  each 
line,  but  enough  to  make  it  easier  to  read.   I  realized  that  our 
members  were  getting  older  because  we  had  not  brought  many  new 
people  into  the  union.   If  they  were  all  getting  to  be  about  my 
age  at  that  point,  we'd  better  make  the  type  bigger.   [laughs] 

I'll  say  one  more  thing  about  tension  in  Bridges 's  and  my 
relationship.   I  wrote  an  article  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Japanese  internment  camps.   It  was  in  the  Dispatcher  dated 
March  31,  1967,  headlined  "25  Years  Ago- -Concentration  Camps  in 
USA!" 
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I  wrote  this  article  and  background  for  a  new  generation.   I 
explained  that  twenty- five  years  ago,  between  January  and  April, 
1942,  some  110,000  people  on  the  West  Coast  were  evacuated  from 
their  homes  and  most  were  placed  behind  barbed  wire.   Some  70,000 
were  U.S.  citizens  by  birth.  As  I  wrote:  "Their  only  crime  was 
Japanese  ancestry." 

When  Bridges  looked  at  the  full  page  report,  his  face 
flushed  and  he  started  to  yell.   I  couldn't  figure  it  out  and 
slowly  his  attack  dawned  on  me.   He  tore  into  me  because  the  body 
of  my  report  was  not  just  the  internment  camps --hell,  we'd  been 
writing  editorials  against  that  for  a  long  time.   It  was  because 
I  also  wrote  about  a  congressional  committee—chaired  by 
Congressman  Tolan.   The  committee  had  traveled  around  the 
country,  especially  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  taking  public 
testimony  about  the  internment  camps  idea.   Representing  the 
union  was  Lou  Goldblatt  who  did  a  brilliant  job  on  the  stand. 

Tolan 's  committee  heard  from  people  like  Jack  Shelley,  then 
the  secretary  of  the  California  AFL.   Later  he  became  a  state 
senator  and  then  congressman.   This  young,  upwardly  mobile 
Irishman,  got  his  law  degree  at  night  and  worked  by  day  as  a 
laborer  or  a  teamster.   Quite  an  interesting  person.   He  spoke 
for  the  unions  in  favor  of  the  internment  of  the  Japanese. 

Earl  Warren,  who  later  became  our  great  chief  justice,  as 
the  district  attorney  of  Alameda  County,  spoke  in  favor  of  this 
internment,  and  there  were  many  more.   Goldblatt  was  one  of  only 
two  men  who  spoke  against  the  internment.   The  other  was  A.L. 
Wirin,  a  famous  lawyer  and  protector  of  civil  liberties.   Wirin 
was  the  counsel  for  the  ACLU,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  in 
Los  Angeles.   Goldblatt  spoke  for  the  ILWU. 

The  burden  of  my  whole  article  about  this  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  was  Lou  Goldblatt 's  demonstration  of  the  ILWU's  anti- 
racist  policies  before  Tolan' s  Committee.   Harry  just  hit  the 
roof,  he  was  so  furious.   He  said,  "It  wasn't  Goldblatt;  it  was 
the  union.   And  I  was  the  one  who  told  Goldblatt  what  to  do.   Why 
do  you  give  Goldblatt  all  the  credit?" 

I  must  confess  I  was  shaken  by  the  intensity  of  his  fury. 
He  kept  repeating,  "Why  do  you  give  Goldblatt  all  the  credit?"  I 
may  have  wanted  to  mollify  him,  I  can't  really  remember  every 
move.   But  I  yelled  back  that  he  must  have  missed  reading  the 
whole  article.  Otherwise  he  would  have  noticed  a  statement  by 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  It  was  in  the  Dispatcher  of 
November  29,  1944.   Harry  hailed  the  government  order  to  allow 
all  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  to  return  to  their  homes.   I 
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read  his  own  statement  to  him,  while  he  glared  and  rocked  on  his 
heels.  Here's  what  he  wrote: 

"Our  union  has  never  believed  that  the  test  of  loyalty 
should  be  the  color  of  a  man's  skin.  Our  brothers  of  Japanese 
descent  have  shown  their  patriotism  the  hard  way,  as  evidenced  by 
our  own  members  on  the  battlefront.  It  has  been  their 
unfortunate  lot  to  have  to  prove  themselves  by  doing  an  even 
better  job  on  the  home  front  and  on  the  fighting  front  than 
anybody  else." 

I  frankly  don't  easily  remember  my  reactions,  but  I'm  sure  I 
said  that  when  the  officers  asked  Lou  to  testify  they  knew  the 
union  would  be  well  represented  by  Goldblatt.   Our  officers- 
including  Harry—expected  a  stellar  job.   Why  are  we  recalling 
all  the  stuff  now?  This  article  about  the  camps  was  written 
about  two  years  after  we  had  the  same  kind  of  blowup  during  the 
sit-in  at  Sproul  Hall.   This  comes  up  now  because  it  sure  sets  in 
concrete  how  significant  the  separation  between  Goldblatt  and 
Bridges  had  become. 

Our  union  could  proudly  say  we  were  the  only  one  that  did 
not  fall  to  this  damned  racism.   But  what  I  heard  was  a  crescendo 
of  Harry's  fury.   Yet  it  was  this  same  Bridges—this  amazing 
contradiction  in  one  man,  keep  that  in  mind- -it  was  the  same 
Bridges  who  led  with  his  chin  when  ILWU  warehousemen  in  Stockton, 
refused  to  permit  Japanese  Americans  to  return  to  their  jobs 
after  the  war.   It  was  Bridges  and  Goldblatt  who  yanked  their 
charter.  Told  them  they  were  out  of  the  ILWU  if  they  continued 
this  racist  activity.  The  local  backed  down  and  the  Japanese 
Americans  got  their  jobs  back. 

Bridges  could  get  so  involved  in  a  little  petty  business  of 
who  said  what.   On  the  other  hand,  he'd  move  right  in  and  do 
courageous  things.   This  is  a  complex  history.   Bridges  approved 
editorials  and  columns  against  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  then 
refused  to  join  when  Nikki  was  leading  a  march  against  that  war. 
Such  contradictions  attach  to  the  public  figure  and  the  private 
figure.   I  never  could  fathom  it  all.   I  do  believe  that  some  of 
these  actions  reflected  his  closeness  to  Mayor  Alioto  at  the 
time.  Alioto  was  all  for  supporting  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which 
may  account  for  Harry's  contradictions.   One  should  never  try  too 
hard  to  analyze  contradictions  in  the  human  brain. 

Shearer:   How  do  you  think  it  affected  his  stance  that  he  was  not  the  man 
in  charge?  For  example,  the  march  that  his  wife  was  leading. 

Roger:    I  never  got  that  far  into  his  brain.   He  really  loved  her  and  he 
was  so  proud  of  her.   That's  the  point.   He  could  make  some 
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disparaging  remark  such  as,  "My  old  lady  is  out  there  leading 
another  inarch  today."  But  he  would  do  it  with  such  pride. 
Without  her,  I  doubt  he  would  have  lasted  much  longer. 


Aside  on  Bridges 's  Challenge  to  Nevada  Miscegenation  Law 


Shearer:   This  is  Nikki  you're  speaking  of? 

Roger:    I'm  talking  about  Nikki  Bridges.   Yes.   She  was  incredible  in 

making  a  new  kind  of  person  out  of  him.   But  there  again,  you  get 
the  Bridges 's  magic.   This  is  an  important  subject.   He  and  Nikki 
went  to  Nevada  because  you  don't  need  a  six-day  waiting  period. 
The  clerks,  of  course,  refused  to  allow  them  to  marry. 

Shearer:   Because  she  was  Japanese  American? 

Roger:    There  was  still  the  miscegenation  law,  even  in  the  late  1950s. 
There's  a  picture  of  her  in  the  papers,  showing  Nikki  crying  as 
they're  standing  in  the  clerk's  office  in  Reno. 

Shearer:   How  horrible. 

Roger:    It's  horrible.   She  was  crying  because  she  was  dressed  for  a 
wedding.   She  was  dressed  to  be  married  to  this  man  that  she 
admired  and  loved,  and  he  the  same.   He  had  gone  through  all 
kinds  of  pretty  awful  experiences  and  he'd  finally  found  somebody 
he  really  loved.   What  does  Harry  do?  He  calls  a  lawyer.   He 
challenges  the  state's  law  immediately.   He  goes  to  the  top, 
insists  on  going  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nevada,  which  calls  it 
unconstitutional.  The  damn  law  is  overturned  and  before  you  turn 
around,  they're  married. 

The  point  is,  Harry  and  this  union  had  been  instrumental  in 
winning  in  higher  courts  what's  called  landmark  decisions.  This 
was  another  one. 


Now  years  later,  my  wife  Mae  and  I  heard  this  from  the 
writer  Alvah  Bessie.   Soon  after  Harry  married  Nikki,  he  told 
Alvah  that  he  felt  Japanese  women  are  the  best  kind  of  wives 
because  they  know  how  to  take  care  of  a  man.  This  particular 
mythology  went  around  the  union  because  quite  a  few  of  the 
"Caucasoids"  in  Hawaii  had  Japanese  spouses.   Jack  Hall  married 
Yoshiko  Ogawa.  And,  the  quiet  man  we  called  "wooden  shoes," 
Henry  Schmidt,  married  one  of  Yoshiko 's  sisters,  Sumiko,  who  was 
called  Mary  Anne.   Dave  Thompson,  education  director  in  Hawaii, 
married  a  woman  named  Mitsue,  but  usually  called  Butch.   These 
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women  were  raised  on  a  sugar  plantation  at  Olaa  or  Keaua  and  were 
strongly  involved  in  ILWU  organizing  drives.  A  fellow  named  Andy 
Salz,  who  came  to  Honolulu  to  help  write  union  contracts,  is  now 
a  judge  in  Hawaii.   He  married  Nomi,  also  from  the  Big  Island. 

II 

Roger:    Now,  back  to  Alvah  Bessie's  story.  He  asked  Bridges  why  he  got 
married  again.  And  Harry  said,  "I've  always  felt  Japanese  women 
make  the  best  wives.   They  take  care  of  a  man.   They  know  how  to 
take  care  of  a  guy.   They  do  what  he  wants.   They  know  in  advance 
what  they  should  do.   That's  why  I  married  her."  At  this  point, 
Bridges  tells  Alvah  this  story: 

He  says,  "Right  after  we  were  married,  I  came  home  from  the 
office  one  day  and  I  was  tired.   I  sat  down  on  my  chair  and  I 
said  to  Nikki,  'Get  my  slippers.'"  She  walked  out  of  the  room. 
About  a  minute  or  so  later  she  comes  back  on  all  fours  on  the 
floor  with  his  slippers  in  her  teeth.   [Shearer  and  Roger 
laughing]   She  goes  right  up  to  him.   She  drops  them  at  his  feet. 
Harry  told  Alvah,  "That's  the  last  time  I  ever  ordered  her  to  do 
anything."  This  is  Alvah 's  story.   I  have  never  checked  it  with 
Nikki,  but  it's  too  good  a  story  to  let  go.  A  long  time  later, 
my  wife  told  it  to  Nikki.   Nikki  laughed  and  said  that's  exactly 
what  happened. 

Shearer:  Okay.  Now  back  to  1967. 


Covering  the  National  Labor  Leadership  Assembly  for  Peace.  1967 


Roger:    In  1967,  a  group  of  labor  leaders  from  the  AFL-CIO,  a  small  but 
important  group,  called  a  meeting  for  Chicago,  and  named  it  the 
National  Labor  Leadership  Assembly  for  Peace.   It  met  on  November 
11,  1967.   The  assembly  was  planned  first  by  four  top  AFL-CIO 
officers.  Frank  Rosenblum,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  one  of  the  major  unions.  Emil 
Mazey,  he's  secretary- treasurer  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers. 
Patrick  Gorman,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen,  and  Al  F.  Hartung,  president  of  the 
International  Woodworkers . 

They  called  this  meeting  to  register  significant  opposition 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  want  to  indicate  that  the  ILWU,  earlier 
in  1967  in  San  Francisco,  had  what  may  well  have  been  the  most 
important  labor  union  convention  that  we'd  had  so  far  regarding 
the  war  in  Vietnam.   Even  before  that,  back  in  1965  at  Vancouver, 
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B.C.,  we'd  listened  to  Senators  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  and  Ernest 
Gruening  of  Alaska,  both  outstanding  in  the  U.S.  Senate.   These 
two  men  were  Democrats  speaking  against  the  war  in  Vietnam  while 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  Johnson,  also  a 
Democrat,  was  full  blast  to  expand  the  war.   And  he  did! 

The  1967  ILWU  convention  heard  Oregon  Republican  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  deliver  a  remarkable  speech,  saying  that  we've  got 
to  stop  sending  our  boys  to  that  "meat  grinder  in  Vietnam."  This 
is  an  exact  quote.   I'm  doing  most  of  it  by  memory,  but  the  fact 
is,  I  was  there.   I  was  the  editor  of  the  paper  at  that  time. 

Goldblatt  had  already  spoken  in  favor  of  a  resolution, 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.   He  appealed  to  all  of 
labor  in  his  own  speech  at  this  convention,  saying  his  own  study 
of  the  situation,  and  several  Vietnamese  political  figures  he  met 
some  years  earlier  corroborated  his  conclusion,  that  this 
conflict  could  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  more.   He  said,  "It 
is  a  civil  war  and  we  have  no  reason  to  continue  to  be  involved 
in  another  country's  civil  war." 

Mark  Hatfield  said  that  the  Vietnamese  want  to  be  left  alone 
to  wage  what  he  called  their  own  struggle  of  independence.   The 
most  important  thing  he  said  was  that  not  one  American  boy's  life 
should  be  sacrificed  to  that  "meat  grinder"  in  Vietnam.   He  said 
those  who  want  to  expand  the  war—some  of  our  air  force  generals 
who  said  we  should  bomb  them  back  into  the  Stone  Age—they  are 
warmongers  who  would  propose  that  we  send  American  boys  to  fight 
a  war  that  should  be  fought  by  Asian  boys,  if  at  all!   I  don't 
think  any  war  should  be  fought,  but  it's  not  up  to  us  to  tell 
somebody  else  what  to  do.  "We  will  not  continue  to  send  our  boys 
into  the  meat  grinder  of  an  Asian  war,"  he  said. 

Shearer:   Now  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  union  took  a  position 
against  the  war?   In  this  1965  convention  they  also  passed  a 
resolution — 

Roger:    Oh,  absolutely.   I'm  not  saying  it's  the  first  time,  but  I  am 

saying  that  there  had  never  been  such  concentration  of  interest. 
In  1965  it  was  still  something  uncertain  that  was  being  revealed 
and  discussed.   It  was  in  1961  or  1962  when  the  first  Americans 
went  over— called  "advisors."  In  1967,  we  were  in  it  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  involved.  Ultimately  many  more 
than  that. 

Hatfield  is  a  Republican  and  that's  important.  He  said  he 
was  told  in  1964  that  if  he  voted  for  Barry  Goldwater  the  war  in 
Vietnam  would  be  expanded  and  our  country's  economy  would  go  to 
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hell.   He  said,  "Sure  enough  I  voted  for  Barry  Goldwater  and  they 
were  right  because  Johnson  came  in  and  really  expanded  the  war." 

He  was  not  there  as  a  fan  for  the  Democrats.  He  was  saying, 

"Let's  get  the  hell  out  of  there."  He  also  reminded  us  that 

96,000  French  were  killed  fighting  this  rag-taggle  primitive  army 
of  Vietnamese. 

Incidentally,  Hatfield's  daughter  married  a  man  named 
Vincent  Kuzmanich.   This  young  man's  father,  Hatfield's 
daughter's  father-in-law,  in  other  words,  was  a  retired  member  of 
Local  8  in  Portland.   Hatfield  actually  said  that  he  learned  a 
great  deal  from  talking  to  this  old  retired  longshoremen  about 
the  nature  of  people,  of  life,  of  what  happens  in  unions.   It  was 
an  exciting  moment  for  all  of  us. 

Now  along  comes  this  call  for  a  big  meeting  in  Chicago  about 
peace.   Realize  we're  talking  about  the  AFL-CIO;  we're  not 
talking  about  the  ILWU.  The  ILWU  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
call.   Came  from  the  other  side.   The  people  who  had  treated  us 
as  enemies.   The  same  CIO  that  kicked  out  the  ILWU  in  1949.   The 
same  AFL  which  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ILWU  and  called 
us  a  bunch  of  Commie  bastards.   They're  getting  together  a  group 
--not  many  of  them,  but  a  significant  group,  to  talk  about  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

It  can't  be  emphasized  too  often  how  strongly  the  AFL-CIO 
itself  was  supporting  the  war  in  Vietnam.   I  don't  think  most 
people  realize  the  extent  to  which  this  was  true.   I  went  to  the 
AFL-CIO  convention  in  December  1965.   I  happened  to  find  a  copy 
of  my  KPFA  broadcast  about  that  thing. 

I  remember  the  first  thing  I  heard  as  I  walked  into  the  hall 
was  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  His  voice  is  coming  over 
the  loud  speaker.   I  said  in  my  broadcast,  "His  voice  was  like 
corn  syrup  sadly  squirting  into  space." 

Shearer:   [laughing]   Sadly  squirting. 

Roger:    I  listened  to  his  speech.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  even  made  notes 
on  his  speech  which  I  happened  to  attach  to  this  KPFA  script.  He 
said  that  our  marines  in  Vietnam  are  "fighters  by  night  and 
builders  by  day,"  as  if  we  were  there  to  rebuild  a  nation.   I 
knew  what  they  were  doing  by  night.   It  wasn't  fighting  and  a  lot 
of  our  men  died  there. 

I  could  not  believe  at  that  time  that  Humphrey  could  have 
been  that  positively  in  favor  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  because  I 
knew  down  deep  in  his  guts  he  wasn't.   I  thought  he  was  trapped. 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


The  very  end  of  Humphrey's  speech  is  interesting.   I  have  it 
written  here:  "We  will  pledge  of  our  lives,  fortune  and  sacred 
honor  to  the  rule  of  law,"  and  then  he  ended  by  quoting  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance.   I  did  not  expect  this  from  a  sophisticated 

guy. 

You  remember  what  happened  when  students  or  young  people 

would  demonstrate  for  peace  in  Vietnam.   The  big  thing  was  hard 

hats,  construction  workers,  who  used  to  come  out  and  beat  the 
hell  out  of  these  kids. 

So  just  two  years  later,  you  have  a  call  from  some  important  AFL- 
CIO  leaders  who  want  to  talk  peace. 

That's  the  important  thing.   Eleven  ILWU  people  went  to  the 
University  of  Chicago's  International  House.   They  included  Harry 
Bridges  and  Lou  Goldblatt.   Education  director  Dave  Thompson  of 
Hawaii  and  Valerie  Taylor  from  the  auxiliaries  and  business 
agents  from  many  locals.   The  presence  of  Harry  Bridges—a  legend 
to  so  many—seemed  to  awe  a  lot  of  the  folks.   Other  participants 
included  regional  director  Bill  Piercy;  executive  board  members, 
Chili  Duarte,  Carl  Smith  and  Paul  Perlin.   Local  6  officer  Keith 
Eichman;  Julius  Stern,  Local  10  welfare,  Ben  Davis,  Local  17, 
Sacramento  and  a  few  others.   It  was  a  big  delegation.   I  went  as 
a  reporter;  we  had  good  people  there  and  they  didn't  need  me  to 
sound  off. 

I  covered  the  whole  story,  and  took  most  of  the  pictures. 
One  of  the  real  organizers,  Moe  Foner,  from  the  rather  famous 
Local  1199,  Drug  and  Hospital  Workers  of  New  York  City,  just  took 
my  story  and  photos  and  published  them  as  they  were  in  their 
newspaper,  giving  me  credit.   That's  nice.   I  looked  over  the 
pictures  and  the  printed  copy  the  other  day. 

[Points  to  photographs]   Here  is  Frank  Rosenblum,  a  really 
important  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  vice  president.   Here's 
Emil  Mazey,  United  Auto  Workers;  Patrick  Gorman,  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen,  and  Al  F.  Hartung  of  the  International 
Woodworkers.  Victor  Reuther,  brother  of  the  late  Walter  Reuther, 
spoke  on  peace.   Some  of  them  are  from  relatively  conservative 
unions .   I  snapped  a  great  picture  of  Norman  Thomas ,  the 
perennial  Socialist  candidate  for  president.  And  with  him  at  the 


microphone  was  Warren  K.  Billings, 
something. 


Now  there ' s  a  name  to  invoke 


Shearer:   I  remember  the  name,  but  I  can't  attach— 

Roger:    Warren  K.  Billings  and  Tom  Mooney  were  arrested  and  charged  with 
hurling  a  bomb  into  a  crowd.  They  were  imprisoned  for  many 
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years,  Mooney  at  San  Quentin  and  Billings  at  Folsom.   Billings 
and  Mooney  were  labor  organizers.   Union  people  were  sure  they 
were  framed  by  employer  interests.   The  local  justice  system 
managed  to  bring  in  witnesses  who  swore  they  saw  the  men  where  a 
bomb  was  thrown.  It  was  at  a  "Preparedness  Day  Parade"-- 
preparing  for  our  entry  into  the  first  world  war.  The  most 
important  witness  confessed  later  he  was  paid  for  his  sworn 
testimony.  When  Billings  was  pardoned,  I  interviewed  him  on  the 
air.   He  came  out  of  prison  still  a  tiny,  bright  Irishman.   He 
had  a  quality  about  him- -smiling  and  bouncy  and  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  his  beliefs.   He  was  a  little  bit  like  the 
leprechaun  with  his  crock  of  gold  in  that  musical  Finian's 
Rainbow. 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  of  Minnesota  spoke.  Also  Rear 
Admiral  Arnold  R.  True,  U.S.  Navy  retired,  who  came  up  with  a 
host  of  military  honors,  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Midway.   This 
retired  rear  admiral  said  our  national  honor  involves  getting  out 
of  Vietnam. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke,  a  Democrat  of  Indiana,  said,  "I  call 
upon  my  Democratic  party  and  my  president  for  a  peace  plan.   A 
peace  plan  now.   I  call  upon  my  party  and  my  president  to  admit 
the  futility  of  war." 

Another  very  important  speaker  was  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
Harvard  economist  and  former  ambassador  to  India.  He  said  that 
the  war  can't  be  won  because  the  people  fighting  us  have  a 
powerful  feeling  of  nationalism.   Cannot  be  bombed  into  surrender 
or  as  the  press  releases  from  the  army  say,  "searched  and 
destroyed."  It  was  a  remarkable  meeting. 

Incidentally,  Martin  Luther  King  was  not  at  the  meeting 
itself,  but  he  spoke  to  a  conference  lunch.   He  praised  the 
conference,  saying:  "The  loud,  clear  voice  of  labor  had  been 
missing.  The  absence  of  that  one  voice  was  all  the  more  tragic 
because  it  may  be  the  decisive  one  for  tipping  the  balance  toward 
peace."  At  another  point  King  said  our  country  is  slashing 
anti-poverty  funds  in  a  "political  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
defenseless  poor  of  the  nation...  We  spend  about  a  half -million 
dollars,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  kill  a  single  enemy 
soldier  and  about  fifty-three  dollars  for  each  American  in  the 
anti-poverty  program."  Scary. 

Shearer:   It  sure  is. 

Roger:    This  conference,  incidentally,  had  523  trade  unionists  from  fifty 
international  unions.   It  was  a  big  conference.   Very  few  of  the 
delegates  were  officially  sent  by  any  of  their  locals.   The  few 
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who  might  be  called  official  came  from  the  ILWU.  They  didn't 
have  to  be  officially  sent  because  we  already  had  the  enabling 
resolutions  against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

A  remarkable  speaker  was  a  woman  named  Bertha- -first  name 
only- -from  the  Culinary  Workers  of  Detroit,  Michigan.   She  gave 
an  incredible  speech  from  the  floor.   There  were  more  moving  and 
magnificent  speeches  from  the  floor  than  there  were  basically 
from  the  podium. 

A  Negro  man  from  the  Packing  House  Workers  brought  people  to 
their  feet  when  he  said,  "I'm  a  delegate  to  the  AFL-CIO 
convention  in  Miami  in  December  and  I  intend  to  take  the  floor 
there  and  talk  about  peace  and  make  that  convention  take  notice. 
The  fact  that  we're  here  will  make  it  easier  to  reach  the  rank 
and  file.   There  won't  be  anymore  of  that  hush-hush  about  the 
war... the  way  it  was  in  the  past.   We're  going  to  bring  peace  out 
into  the  open." 

They  didn't  quite  bring  peace  into  the  open,  it's  true,  but 
quite  a  lot  of  remarkable  stuff  was  there. 

Now  there's  another  side  to  the  picture  I  must  talk  about. 
The  assembly  issued  a  policy  statement,  for  the  delegates  to  take 
back  to  their  locals.   [reads]   "We  in  labor  feel  impelled  to 
speak  out  against  the  war.   American  dead  and  wounded  now  exceed 
100,000.   Our  nation's  war  expenditures—and  taxes—rise.   Our 
giant  corporations  are  reaping  enormous,  unconscionable  profits. 
Our  programs  aimed  at  eliminating  mass  poverty  are  being  cruelly 
dismantled.   Our  wage  increases  are  nullified  by  skyrocketing 
living  costs." 

Then  they  came  up  with  three  statements  that  made  up  the 
core,  the  heart  of  the  labor  leadership  assembly.  These  were: 
"We  believe  this  war  is  immoral.  We  believe  our  continued 
involvement  in  the  war  is  contrary  to  the  best  interest  of  our 
country.  We  believe  there  can  be  no  justification  for  expending 
the  precious  lives  of  our  American  youth  and  destroying  ever 
larger  numbers  of  Vietnamese  men,  women  and  children.   We  urge  an 
immediate  and  unconditional  end  to  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  a 
step  that  has  been  advocated  by  the  UN  Secretary  General,  U 
Thant . " 

It  concluded  with  an  appeal:  "American  labor  must  play  its 
part  in  bringing  this  savage  war  to  a  swift  and  just  conclusion, 
so  that  we  may  devote  our  wealth  and  energies  to  the  struggle 
against  poverty,  disease,  hunger  and  bigotry." 
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But  I  must  add  this:  There  was  one  very  upsetting  aspect  to 
this  for  many  of  us  in  the  ILWU  and  for  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  people 
from  other  unions.   That  was  that  Harry  Bridges  did  not  play  a 
positive  role. 

The  whole  meeting  was  divided  up  into  various  sections. 
Bridges  went  from  section  to  section.   He  seemed  to  be  playing  a 
kind  of  negative  role,  but  you  have  to  get  this  picture.  At  the 
conference,  union  people  from  all  over  the  USA  saw  a  man  who 
brings  with  him  an  aura  of  history  and  militancy  and  imagination. 
He's  a  legend  in  his  time.   I  mean  it  literally.  A  legend  to  a 
great  many  young  people  as  well  as  to  the  older  unionists.   To 
these  young  people,  he  was  a  name  they'd  heard  about,  had  read 
about.  A  man  whose  name  was  etched  in  labor  lore.   He  created 
history.   The  last  of  the  great  leaders,  like  John  L.  Lewis. 

Two  obvious  things  made  Harry  the  most  recognizable  labor 
leader:  a  big  hawk  nose  and  a  great  Australian  accent.   When  the 
great  hawk  nose  stood  up  and  spoke  with  that  great  Australian 
accent,  people  were  dumbfounded.   It's  true.   He's  real.   It's 
palpable.   You  could  touch  it.   You  could  hear  it.   Listen  to  it. 

But  sometimes  he  got  up  and  would  start  arguing  about  one 
word  in  a  resolution.   He  seemed  to  want  to  weaken  some 
resolutions.   Nobody  quite  figured  out  why.   He  would  niggle 
around--saying  that  we  should  change  a  word  from  this  to  that, 
from  here  to  there. 

Or  the  worst  thing  he  would  do  is  get  up  and  challenge  the 
right  of  some  people  even  to  be  here  at  this  Assembly  for  Peace. 
I  remember  a  couple  of  young  schoolteachers  from  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania.   They  got  up  and  spoke  their  feelings.   One  taught 
in  grammar  school,  the  other  in  high  school.   They  were  sent  by 
their  local.   Not  officially,  but  they  came  there,  one  said  with 
money  collected  from  their  colleagues  so  that  they  could  pay 
their  airfare.   Bridges  gets  up  dourly  and  asks,  "Is  your  union 
officially  represented  here  or  did  you  just  come  on  your  own?" 
Well,  they  can't  say  that  the  union  itself  sent  them  there 
because  most  of  the  people  there  weren't  sent  by  their  unions. 
Their  presence  was  an  expression  of  how  a  lot  of  union  people 
felt,  not  necessarily  an  official  expression  based  on  resolutions 
and  statements  of  policy. 

Whenever  some  young  person  would  get  up  and  say  something- 
one  guy,  Michael  Schneider  was  his  name,  got  up  and  he  said,  "I'm 
an  electrician,  a  member  of  IBEW,"  the  electrician's  union  in  the 
San  Francisco  area.   He  gave  his  name.   He  spoke  for  a  few 
minutes.   Bridges,  who  knew  him,  then  ate  his  ass  out,  so  to 
speak.   He  said,  "Your  union  didn't  send  you  here  officially. 
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You  know  that.  Who  do  you  speak  for?" 
embarrassed  Schneider. 


And,  of  course,  that 


I  can  still  remember  some  union  men  and  women  not  once  but 
many  times,  sitting  and  muttering  in  effect,  "What  the  hell  goes 
with  this  guy?" 

## 

Shearer:  You  were  saying  that  most  people  were  very  surprised  that  Bridges 
seemed  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  very  speakers  who 
attended  since  not  all  were  officially  representing  their  unions. 
Now,  I'm  wondering  if  maybe  his  insistence  on  distinguishing 
himself,  or  his  union  from  theirs,  was  a  way  of  staking  out  a 
more  militant  position. 

Roger:    Not  likely.   But  there's  another  possibility  because  Harry  knows 
that  the  ILWU  can  make  all  kinds  of  news,  but  in  1967  it  was  no 
longer  a  leading  union  in  the  United  States.   It  was  a  small 
union  with  a  big  history.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
probably  had  ten  times  as  many  members  and  yet  few  people  ever 
heard  from  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers .   Everybody  knew 
about  San  Francisco  and  West  Coast  longshoremen  because  they  were 
a  small  group  with  a  tremendous  history.   The  quality  of  the 
meeting  seemed  to  change  when  Bridges  walked  in  and  seemed  aimed 
at  watering  down  everyone's  point  of  view. 

It  is  possible  he  had  a  pragmatic  motive  which  might  seem 
reasonable  when  you  consider  Harry  and  the  reality  of  the  times. 
He  may  have  been  thinking  if  these  guys  would  water  things  down 
just  a  bit,  they  would  get  more  support  from  other  unions.   But  I 
would  have  expected  that  when  people  of  the  type  who  were  leading 
this  conference  were  saying  anything  of  significance,  the  ILWU 
delegates  would  do  everything  possible  to  support  them. 

I'm  not  exactly  sure  why  he  acted  surly  as  he  did.   When 
Bridges  seemed  to  be  watering  down  things,  I  got  the  feeling,  and 
others  told  me  the  same  things,  that  he  might  be  shaking  up  the 
whole  conference.   I  don't  mean  he  wanted  to  wreck  it.   I  never 
got  a  clear  picture.   Some  people  thought  he  wanted  to  wreck  it. 

Shearer:  That  he  was  sort  of  acting  as  a  spoiler? 

Roger:    Terrible  word.   I've  got  a  little  note  to  myself  saying,  I  wonder 
if  it's  that  old  syndrome:  if  I  didn't  start  it,  if  young  people 
want  to  take  over,  I'll  attack  them.   That's  a  syndrome  I  noticed 
for  many  years,  especially  when  I  was  the  editor.   It  was  like 
saying,  in  effect,  if  you  want  something  different  from  what  I 
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want  and  you  walk  in  and  tell  me  you  want  some  changes,  if  I 
can't  change  your  ideas,  I'll  challenge  your  credibility. 

Shearer:   So  did  you  hear  people  react  that  way  or  put  that  interpretation 
on  it? 

Roger:    Mostly  amazement  and  disappointment.   I  had  another  thought-- 
because  a  lot  of  these  people  were  white  collar  workers, 
teachers.   White  collar  unions  are  more  likely  to  be  militant 
about  certain  social  issues  than  industrial  workers.   Don't  ask 
me  why.   I  wondered  if  there  was  a  bit  of  anti-intellectualism 
going  on  there.   Harry  and  a  lot  of  the  people  around  the  union 
always  enjoyed  projecting  a  certain  scorn  for  intellectuals. 
We've  discussed  that  before. 

There  were  a  couple  of  people  there  who  came  from  Longshore 
Local  10  who  backed  Harry  all  the  way,  no  matter  what  he  said, 
and  were  angry  with  others  who  were  critical  of  Harry's  stance. 
The  word  spoiler  isn't  exactly  what  I  mean.  A  lot  of  young 
people,  who  came  there  thinking  this  would  be  a  great  moment  in 
their  lives  and  heard  Harry  Bridges  criticize  them,  were  hurt  by 
it,  and  I  do  know  Lou  felt  he  was  being  slapped  in  the  face. 

Shearer:   How  did  you  handle  it  as  editor  and  reporter? 

Roger:    I  believe  I  handled  it  the  best  way  possible.   I  played  up  all 

the  positive  things  that  happened  at  that  assembly.   I  just  named 
all  the  people  who  were  there  from  the  ILWU  plus  the  other 
leaders.   I  spent  all  the  time  on  the  positive.  What  did  Harvard 
economist  and  former  ambassador  to  India,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
say?  And  Senators  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  and  Eugene  McCarthy 
of  Minnesota?  And  what  about  the  two  great  old-timers,  Billings 
and  Norman  Thomas? 

I  concentrated  on  a  talk  by  David  Schoenbrun,  former  CBS 
commentator,  whose  beat  was  all  of  Europe.   He  was  stationed  in 
Paris.  Many  participants  said  he  provided  a  keynote  for  the 
assembly  because  only  two  months  before  this  assembly  he 
interviewed  our  opponents  in  Hanoi,  including  Ho  Chi  Minh,  whom 
he  first  met  in  Paris  as  far  back  as  1946.  That  was  when  this 
Vietnamese  Communist  leader  was  being  hailed  by  the  United  States 
because  his  forces  fought  the  Japanese  to  a  standstill.  And  Ho 
was  now  ready  to  ask  the  French  to  leave  what  was  called  French 
Indo-China. 

Schoenbrun  told  the  labor  group  how  Ho's  forces  threw  out 
the  French  at  Dienbienphu  and  said  Ho  told  him  the  people  will 
never  allow  any  form  of  colonialism  to  step  on  them.   He 
described  their  fighting  ability,  their  history  of  battling  for 
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national  independence,  and  their  willingness  to  die  to  protect 
their  homes.   And  he  said,  "A  people  like  this  cannot  be  licked." 

I  think  I  handled  it  very  effectively.  Like  quoting  this 
black  guy  from  the  Packing  House  Workers.   That,  to  me,  was  the 
wonderful  kind  of  thing  that  was  happening  there.   I  don't  think 
I  quoted  Bridges  or  anybody  from  the  ILWU. 

Shearer:   You  had  already  had  a  few  blow-ups  with  Bridges  over  your  article 
about  Lou's  testimony  before  the  Tolan  committee  concerning  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  Americans  being  placed 
in  internment  camps . 

Roger:    Bridges  always  hammered  at  me  when  I  reported  anything  that  put 
Lou  in  a  favorable  light.   But  I'll  give  you  a  much  better 
example  of  that  attitude,  something  that  happened  at  the  time  of 
the  Sproul  Hall  sit-in. 

When  I  went  over  to  the  city  after  the  Sproul  Hall  arrests 
the  next  day  and  I  told  Harry  what  I  had  seen  and  what  I  had 
experienced,  his  first  words  were,  "I  hear  that  Lou  and  Wayne 
Horvitz,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  Matson  Navigation  Line, 
have  gone  over  to  Berkeley  to  see  if  they  can  help  straighten 
things  out.  And  I  told  Lou,  'Look,  I  think  those  kids  did 
deserve  to  get  arrested.  They  shouldn't  have  been  sitting  in, 
breaking  the  law.  Furthermore,  if  you're  going  to  go  over  there 
with  Wayne  Horvitz  to  speak  to  them  over  there,  don't  try  to  tell 
them  that  you  represent  the  union  in  this.'"  He  said  this  to  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  heat.   He  said,  "I  told  Lou,  you're  not 
speaking  for  the  union."  That's  Harry's  exact  statement. 

I'll  throw  in  here  another  curious  event  that  happened  just 
a  bit  earlier  in  Harry's  office.   I  was  talking  to  Harry  about  a 
miserable  anti-union  article  by  a  Hearst  columnist  named  Bob 
Considine.   He  was  a  quintessential  Hearstling.   Very  anti-union 
and  very  pro-war.   I  was  describing  what  Considine  wrote  in  his 
column.  Harry  said,  "I  saw  it,  but  you  know,  after  all  he  works 
for  Hearst  and  he's  loyal  to  Hearst  and  Hearst's  ideas." 

I  said,  "Harry,  you  mean  you  consider  loyalty  to  a  prick 
like  Hearst  something  to  cheer?"  Harry's  answer  was 
flabbergasting.  He  said,  "I  think  loyalty  is  the  most  important 
thing  there  is.  I  think  if  he  works  for  Hearst,  he  should  be 
loyal  to  Hearst.   I  think  if  anybody  works  for  anybody  else  who 
is  above  him,  loyalty  is  the  most  important  thing  there  is!" 

You  can  see  why  I  was  becoming  aware  every  day  how  often 
Harry  measured  so  many  things  by  the  degree  that  he  was 
considered  the  innovator  of  ideas  and  events. 
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Shearer:   Going  back  to  the  Labor  Assembly  for  Peace.   Did  any  other 
reporter  pick  up  on  what  Bridges  or  Goldblatt  said? 

Roger:    No.   I  didn't  see  any  sign  of  recognition.  As  usual,  the  regular 
press  didn't  bother  to  report  very  much—especially  if  it's  anti 
war.   They  missed  the  chance  to  do  some  interesting  reporting. 
But  I  don't  think  young  newspaper  people  would  have  even  noticed 
Bridges  or  Goldblatt  or  anybody  else.  1  can't  even  remember  any 
wire  services  there.   The  press  did  not  sit  in  on  committee 
discussions.   I  sat  in  on  everything  and  I  understood  that  what 
happened  at  closed  meetings  was  aimed  at  finding  a  common 
consensus.   I  wouldn't  write  that  Harry  wanted  to  change  the 
language.  That  isn't  a  big  thing.  It  was  my  feeling  that  he  was 
playing  with  small  potatoes  instead  of  the  larger  picture. 

I  reported  everything  as  straight  as  possible.   If  there  had 
been  a  significant  internal  break  between  people,  would  I  report 
it  in  our  union  paper?   I  don't  believe  I  would.   That's  internal 
business. 

Concerning  our  own  internal  splits,  there's  always  hope  for 
reconciliation.   I  think  I've  said  it  before,  this  fracture  was 
considered  by  many  union  members—especially  old-timers  — the  most 
destructive  situation  that  had  ever  befallen  this  union. 

Shearer:   When  did  you  stop  hoping? 

Roger:    I  stopped  hoping  in  the  year  1967.   Let  me  wait  for  that  because 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  happened  after  our  meeting  in  Chicago. 


Recording  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 


Roger:    Several  hundred  people  went  to  a  luncheon  where  Martin  Luther 
King  spoke.   This  was  one  of  the  first  times  I  was  aware  how 
strongly  he  would  speak  against  the  war  in  Vietnam.   I'm  the  only 
one  who  taped  it.   This  is  about  twenty-five  years  ago  and  I've 
never  played  it  to  anybody. 

Reverend  King  spoke  off  the  cuff.   I  was  sitting  right  under 
him  at  the  lunch  table.   There  were  a  couple  of  other  press 
people  around.   I  was  the  only  one  with  a  tape  recorder.   It  was 
sitting  in  front  of  King.  He  looked  down  a  little  quizzical  as 
if  to  shake  his  head,  meaning  no.   I  said,  "I'd  love  to  tape 
this.   I'm  the  editor  of  the  ILWU  newspaper,  the  Dispatcher."  He 
said,  "Oh,  of  course."  And  I  said,  "I  met  you  before  once  when 
you  were  named  an  honorary  longshoreman  by  Local  10  in  San 
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Francisco.   So  it's  actually  one  longshoreman  helping  another." 
He  laughed.  He  said,  "It's  okay."  So  I  taped  it. 

Shearer:   So  this  was  not  quite  a  public  occasion?  Why  do  you  think  he 
hesitated? 

Roger:    I  think  people  often  feel  a  tape  recorder  creates  tension.   He's 
speaking  off  the  top  of  his  head  and  small  tape  recorders  weren't 
all  that  common  then. 

The  guy  who  came  up  after  him  was  an  incredibly  funny  comic, 
old-time  left-winger,  but  also  big-time  entertainer  who  spoke 
about  the  political  situation  of  the  country  and  the  war. 
Professor  Irwin  Corey. 

Shearer:   Oh,  for  heaven's  sake.   Did  you  record  him  too? 

Roger:    I  have  it.   All  off  the  top  of  his  head.   I  couldn't  believe  this 
guy.   He'd  pick  right  up  on  what  somebody  would  say  out  there  in 
the  audience . 

Let's  go  to  the  start  of  the  conference,  I  was  excited  that 
Bridges  would  be  there.   After  a  while  I  was  so  disappointed  that 
I  called  Charles  Larrowe,  the  author  of  Harry  Bridges.   The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  Radical  Labor  of  the  United  States.   I  called  him  at 
East  Lansing,  where  he  taught  at  Michigan  State  and  told  him  to 
get  over  here,  that  he  would  find  it  fascinating.  He  flew  to 
Chicago  that  same  night.   He  was  flabbergasted  by  the  unease 
about  Harry's  role. 

The  other  thing  I  discovered  is  that  we  were  yokels  in  this 
area  at  that  time.   Chuck  and  I  were  going  to  walk  across  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  a  liquor  store.   We  wanted  to  buy  some 
scotch.   We  started  off.   It  was  dark.  A  guard  at  the  door  asked 
where  we  were  going.   We  told  him.   He  said,  "You  better  not  go 
by  yourselves.   Two  of  you  is  too  few."   So  a  whole  group  of  us, 
about  six  or  seven,  walked  over  together.   It  was  a  rough 
neighborhood.   This  is  the  University  of  Chicago  campus.   I 
wanted  to  walk  to  the  Rockefeller  Chapel.   The  guard  said,  "No 
way."   I  asked,  "What  about  tomorrow  during  a  break?   I'd  like  to 
get  on  an  elevated  train."  He  said,  "Better  not  do  it."   I  said, 
"In  the  day  time?"  He  said,  "I  don't  know.   Maybe  not." 

Shearer:   Think  of  the  people  who  have  to  do  it  every  day. 

What  was  Bridges 's  reaction  to  Martin  Luther  King?  Was  he 
invited  to  be  on  the  dais  or  not? 

Roger:    I  don't  if  he  was  there  and  I  don't  recall  any  dais.   The  people 
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--and  Harry—spoke  mostly  from  the  floor.   I  suppose  you  might 
say  Harry  surprised  everybody  by  being  there  and  shocked  some 
people  because  they  had  once  treated  him  rather  badly.   Maybe  he 
was  a  little  hurt  that  he  wasn't  given  a  laurel  wreath  at  least. 
I  was  so  excited  about  the  whole  event  that  I  didn't  pay  that 
much  attention  to  Harry's  every  need.  I  must  admit  the  results 
were  not  great.  The  AFL-CIO  kept  on  supporting  the  war  for  many 
years  afterward. 

Shearer:   So  even  some  high  officers  of  a  few  AFL-CIO  unions  were  not 

officially  sent  there  by  their  unions.  I  mean  everyone  was  in 
the  same  boat,  unofficial? 

Roger:    I'm  not  too  sure.  Most  of  the  union  leaders  never  said  they  were 
there  officially.   But  they  were  first  to  bring  together  an  AFL- 
CIO  liberal  to  conservative  group  to  openly  oppose  the  war. 
Harry  hadn't  been  invited  to  be  a  founder,  incidentally. 

Harry  always  used  to  say,  "These  people  aren't  interested  in 
me,  it's  the  union  that  they're  interested  in.   Sure  they  invite 
me.   They're  inviting  me  to  something  because  I  represent  the 
union."  And,  of  course,  it's  a  very  proud,  militant  union  and 
all  that.   He  always  uses  that  sort  of  approach.   It  does  get  a 
little  thin  because,  in  most  cases,  Harry  really  is  invited 
because  he's  Harry  Bridges. 

Shearer:   Do  you  think  he  believed  it  or  wanted  it  to  be  the  case? 

Roger:    No.   Of  course  not.   I  believe  he  wanted  people  to  tell  him, 
"You're  still  the  man."  That's  what  he  wanted.   I  believe  it 
now,  I  believed  it  then. 


Lobbying  for  Peace  with  Harry  Bridges  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Roger:    The  night  before  the  end  of  the  peace  assembly,  Harry  told  me  he 
is  going  to  Washington,  D.C.   So  I  said,  "I  want  to  go  with  you." 
He  asked,  "What  for?"  And  I  said,  "Because  I'd  like  to  meet  a 
few  people  in  Washington.  I've  never  been  there  as  editor  of  the 
Dispatcher.  I'd  like  to  go  to  Washington  and  go  around  with  you. 
There's  a  story  for  me."  He  said,  "Okay,  come  along." 

You  understand  I  had  to  ask  his  permission.   I'm  my  own 
boss,  but  he  still  pays  the  bills,  and  the  trip  involves  a  lot  of 
extra  money. 
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So  we  fly  to  Washington,  D.C.  Harry  tells  a  cab  driver 
where  to  go.   It's  a  kind  of  rag-bag  hotel,  the  Continental. 
Harry  really  had  an  old-time  unionist's  attitude  about  spending 
money  on  the  road.  Everybody  else  in  the  union  wanted  to  go  to  a 
decent  hotel  or  even  a  good  one.  But  Harry,  when  we  went  to 
Portland,  insisted  that  we  go  to  the  most  raggedy-ass  hotel  I've 
ever  seen.  Nothing  worked,  not  even  the  plumbing.  But  it  was 
cheap,  and  it  was  in  a  poor  neighborhood,  and  the  union  wasn't 
spending  too  much  money.   You  got  a  per  diem,  but  it  was  pretty 
thin.   It  didn't  matter  too  much  because  usually  the  people 
wherever  you  went  would  take  you  out  to  dinner. 

So  we  went  to  this  slummy  Continental,  which  was  within 
sight  of  the  Senate  Office  Building,  within  a  five-minute  walk 
from  the  Union  Station,  and  within  a  ten-minute  walk  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

I  suddenly  assumed  a  new  role.   I'm  going  to  start  being 
his--what's  the  word,  not  valet,  but  his  traveling  secretary. 
Obviously,  I'm  going  to  start  making  arrangements  for  him. 
Instead  of  his  calling  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  I  would  call  Senator 
Morse's  office  and  say  that  I'm  the  editor  of  the  Dispatcher,  and 
public  relations  director,  and  I'm  here  with  my  boss,  President 
Harry  Bridges.   I  did  that. 

Next  morning  the  first  man  we  call  is  Wayne  Morse. 
Shearer:   Why  actually  did  Harry  Bridges  want  to  go  to  Washington? 

Roger:    I  discovered  a  certain  irony  there.   He  wanted  to  go  to 

Washington  to  tell  people  with  whom  he  might  have  any  influence 
about  attending  the  labor  conference  on  peace.  I  think  to  help 
build  up  some  labor  clout  for  the  peace  movement. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse 


Roger:    In  Washington,  the  first  call  was  to  Wayne  Morse.  He  was 

delighted  to  see  us—especially  with  Vietnam  in  mind—because 
he'd  spoken  on  peace  at  the  last  two  ILWU  conventions 
practically.  Harry  looked  forward  to  telling  Morse  about  the 
labor  resolutions  on  Vietnam. 

Morse  was  a  very  friendly  man.  Big  smile  and  a  hearty 
handshake.   He  was  especially  disposed  not  only  to  the  union,  but 
warmly  toward  Harry  Bridges  himself.   Morse  was  the  first  coast 
arbitrator  before  Sam  Kagel.   Morse  had  been  a  professor  of  law-- 
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the  dean  of  the  law  school  at  the  University  of  Oregon.   Very 
close  to  labor  and  a  hell  of  a  good  man.   I'd  met  him  before  and 
I  noticed  before  his  way  of  treating  everyone  as  an  individual. 
When  we  came  in,  Harry  introduced  me  as  the  editor  of  the  union 
paper.  Wayne  Morse  walks  over  and  says,  "So  nice  to  see  you 
again,  Mr.  Roger." 

II 

Roger:    He  has  a  big,  beautiful  office.  We  all  flopped  into  leather 

chairs  and  talked.   Harry  describes  the  Labor  Assembly  for  Peace. 
Morse  is  impressed  by  the  roster  of  labor  leaders  of  the  country 
and  Harry  is  in  the  clouds  and  ebullient  about  Morse's  responses. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  same  guy  who  seemed  so  surly 
at  the  Chicago  peace  meeting  would  be  so  enthusiastic  afterward? 
When  he  talks  to  Morse,  he's  sure  this  is  one  senator  who  will 
follow  through.   He  was  delighted  that  Morse  was  truly 
interested.   The  senator  asked  questions  and  made  notes. 

Wayne  Morse  is  bright  and  busy.   He  knows  that  he  depends  on 
labor.   He  used  to  be  a  Republican,  but  now  he's  a  Democrat  and 
Oregon's  junior  senator,  Mark  Hatfield,  is  a  Republican.   A  bell 
rang.   Morse  said,  "I  have  to  go  vote.   Do  you  want  to  come  with 
me?  You  can  come  up  and  wait  in  the  Senate  cloakroom.   It's  a 
great  place  to  be."  That's  where  everybody  hangs  out,  runs  in 
and  votes  and  leaves.   We  went  with  him. 

You  know  how  you  get  from  the  Senate  Office  Building  to  the 
Capitol?  There's  an  underground  subway.   I'd  known  about  it,  but 
I'd  never  ridden  on  it.   I  don't  know  if  it's  open  to  the  public 
or  if  it  is  only  for  people  who  work  there  and  their  guests.   We 
ride  over  in  the  subway.  We  went  up  and  wandered  around  the 
cloakroom  and  tried  to  identify  the  faces  of  the  members  of  the 
"world's  most  exclusive  club."  There  was  a  vote  and  men  dribble 
in  and  mill  around.   I'm  wandering  when  someone  points  to  a  man 
and  tells  me  that's  the  famous,  super-conservative  Senator  Styles 
Bridges  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  decide,  in  a  way  I  do  at  times,  to  try  something.   I  said, 
"Oh,  Harry.  I  want  you  to  meet  someone."  The  most  I  knew  about 
Styles  Bridges  is  that  he  was  super-conservative.   I  walked  over 
with  Harry  and  said,  "Senator  Bridges,  I'm  from  San  Francisco. 
I'm  glad  to  know  you.  Would  you  say  hello  to  the  president  of  my 
union,  Mr.  Harry  Bridges?"  They  shook  hands.  Senator  Bridges 
looked  flustered  and  surprised.   "Oh,  nice  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Bridges."   "Nice  to  meet  you,  Senator,"  Harry  said  with  a  wide 
grin.   That's  all  there  was. 
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Senator  Hiram  Fong 


Roger:    As  we  rubbernecked  the  room  Harry  stopped  to  greet  a  Chinese  man, 
Senator  Hiram  Fong,  Republican,  Hawaii.  A  very  wealthy  lawyer 
who'd  come  up  fast  in  business.  Fong  asked  us  to  his  office  for 
a  cup  of  coffee.   In  his  office  we  talked  and  laughed.   Fong 
didn't  have  much  to  say  except  shoptalk  about  Hawaii,  about  the 
fields,  about  the  union,  about  sugar  and  pineapple  and  about 
himself.  Fong  said,  "I'm  the  only  China  boy"--exact  words  he 
used- -"the  only  China  boy  who  ever  was  nominated  to  be  president 
of  the  United  States." 

Shearer:   That  must  have  been  as  a  favorite  son? 

Roger:    At  some  Republican  convention.   Of  course,  he  accepted  the 

nomination.   When  he  said,  "I'm  the  only  China  boy,"  he  guffawed. 
I  realized  he  was  kidding  but  it  made  me  curdle  a  bit.   He  was  a 
friendly  fellow,  but  there  was  nothing  much  under  the  big  smile. 
The  ILWU  in  Hawaii  supported  him  100  percent.   They  looked  for 
candidates  who  helped  the  union.   Fong  supported  the  one  thing 
the  union  wanted  most,  and  so  did  the  growers—price  supports, 
sugar  quotas  and  sugar  money. 


Senator  Mark  Hatfield 


Roger:    After  we  saw  Fong,  we  returned  to  the  Capitol.   It  was  getting 
late  in  the  afternoon.   Harry  said,  "I  missed  something 
important.   We  should  call  Mark  Hatfield.   You  know  he's  been  a 
good  friend  to  us."   I  agreed  and  called  and  introduced  myself, 
"I'm  Sidney  Roger,  editor  of  the  ILWU  newspaper.   My  boss,  Harry 
Bridges,  is  with  me  here.   We're  in  the  Capitol  building.   Mr. 
Bridges  would  like  to  say  hello  to  Senator  Hatfield."  The  woman 
says  he  has  a  flight  to  Portland  and  he's  leaving  in  about  an 
hour;  he  has  to  be  driven  to  the  airport.   "I'm  afraid  it's  not 
going  to  be  possible."  I  said,  "Would  you  tell  him  we're  here?" 
I  wait.   She  comes  back  and  says,  "Senator  Hatfield  would  like  to 
see  Mr.  Bridges.   He's  changed  his  flight." 

Shearer:   My  goodness! 

Roger:    When  I  told  this  to  Harry,  he  put  on  a  big  grin.  And  what  did  he 
say?  The  same  thing  he  said  when  we  left  Fong's  office,  when  we 
left  Morse's  office,  and  when  he  was  introduced  to  Styles 
Bridges.  He  said,  "Listen,  it's  not  me,  it's  the  union  I 
represent.   It's  the  rank  and  file.  They  admire  the  union.  They 
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know  where  my  power  comes  from.   It's  the  rank  and  file.   It's 
not  me."  No  matter  how  often  I  would  say,  "Harry,  it's  still 
you."  He  would  say,  no.  But  I  think  he  loved  the  idea  of  being 
able  to  say  that.  When  I  told  him  Hatfield's  response,  he  said, 
"Hatfield  knows  the  rank  and  file  in  Oregon.  That's  what 
interests  him." 

We  went  there.   I  greeted  Hatfield.   He  remembered 
I'd  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Dispatcher  with  his  picture  in 
it,  the  picture  of  a  good-looking  young  man  giving  a  stellar 
speech  against  the  Vietnam  War  at  the  1967  ILWU  convention.   It's 
known  by  a  label'.  Everybody  at  the  convention  spoke  about 
Hatfield's  "meat  grinder"  speech.  When  we  met  in  his  office  we 
told  him  again  how  impressed  our  people  were.   He  was  excited  to 
hear  it  had  a  lasting  effect.   Harry  then  described  the  Labor 
Leadership  Assembly  for  Peace.   The  senator  was  delighted  to  hear 
all  this,  but  I  could  see  he  had  something  else  on  his  mind. 

He  said,  "Harry,  I've  been  meaning  to  ask  somebody  about 
this  and  I'm  glad  you're  here.   I've  heard  some  rumors,"  says 
Hatfield.   "I've  heard  rumors  that  in  a  lot  of  the  small  ports  up 
and  down  the  coast,  in  small  inlets  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
ports.   I  was  told  they're  collecting  great  numbers  of  containers 
to  be  put  on  barges  to  mount  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam.   I 
can't  seem  to  get  any  information." 

So,  Harry  says,  "Listen,  Senator,  if  barges  and  containers 
are  being  collected  in  any  number  anywhere  on  the  coast, 
longshoremen  know  about  it.   Look  at  it  this  way.   There's  no 
place  you  could  collect  barges  and  containers  except  where  you 
can  load  them,  where  you  can  handle  them,  where  you  can  drive  big 
trucks,  where  you  can  put  cranes  in  place—and  we  know  every 
place  there  is  to  handle  cargo.   That's  our  business." 

Hatfield,  said,  "Yes,  that's  true,  but  I  can't  get  any 
information."  Harry  said,  "Why  don't  you  call  the  general  in 
charge  of  transportation  over  at  the  Pentagon?  He'd  know  about 
it."  Hatfield  said,  "I  tried  to  call.  My  secretary  calls  the 
Pentagon  time  and  again.   She  says  this  is  Senator  Hatfield's 
office,  and  someone  there  says  they'll  call  me  back.  They  never 
call.  That's  why  I  figured  I'd  better  ask  you." 

I'm  listening  in  amazement.  I  think  to  myself,  here's  a 
senator  of  the  United  States—a  member  of  the  most  exclusive  club 
in  the  country — and  he  can't  get  through  to  the  Pentagon. 

Harry  says,  "I  knew  General  Conroy  when  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Port  of  Embarkation  at  Fort  Mason  in  San  Francisco.   I  used 
to  go  over  there.  We  worked  together  during  the  war.   I'd  see 
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him;  we  often  talked  about  transportation  problems."  Harry  said, 
"Could  you  get  General  Conroy  on  the  phone  for  me?"  Hatfield 
tells  his  secretary,  "Call  the  Pentagon  and  ask  for  General 
Conroy.   But  don't  tell  them  where  you're  calling  from.   Just 
tell  them  Harry  Bridges  would  like  to  talk  to  him,  but  don't  tell 
him  you're  calling  from  this  office  or  he  might  hang  up  on  you." 
She  dials  and  pretty  soon  she  says,  "I  have  the  general  on  the 
line . " 

Harry—with  that  certain  cocky  sailor's  roll—walks  over  to 
the  phone.   Sits  down.   Says,  "Hey,  General,  this  is  Harry.   How 
are  you,  General?  Yep."  They  go  on  for  a  few  blah,  blah,  blahs. 
"How  are  things  in  San  Francisco?"   "Things  are  fine.   How  do  you 
like  it  in  Washington?"  I  don't  know  what  they're  saying,  but 
it's  very  friendly.   Then  Harry  says,  "Listen  General,  I've  been 
meaning  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  things  going  on  about 
Vietnam  and  I  want  to  tell  you  I  just  came  from  a  very  important 
labor  conference  about  Vietnam.   It  was  in  Chicago,  lots  of  big 
labor  leaders  there."  Harry  says,  "I'd  like  to  tell  you 
something  about  it  some  time.  Could  we  talk?"  I  hear  him  say, 
"Okay,  yes.  Tomorrow  morning.  Ten  o'clock.  No,  don't  send  a 
car,  we'll  take  a  taxi."  He  says,  "I'm  bringing  the  editor  of 
our  paper  with  me." 

All  this  time  I'm  listening  to  Harry  jabber  away  to  the 
general.   I'm  sitting  there  on  a  leather  sofa  right  next  to 
Hatfield  and  the  senator  has  a  strange  smile,  almost  like 
disbelief.   Hatfield  is  saying,  "Can  you  believe  this?  Here  is 
this  guy  they've  been  trying  to  deport  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Here's  this  guy  they've  been  calling  a  dirty  Communist.   A  guy 
they've  been  doing  everything  possible  to  put  in  jail.  He  can 
talk  to  a  member  of  the  general  staff  at  the  Pentagon  and  I  can't 
even  get  a  word  in.   And  I'm  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate."  That 
distant  smile,  look  of  disbelief  never  leaves  his  lips. 

He  couldn't  believe  it.  Well,  he  did  believe  it.   There  it 
is.   I  was  so  impressed  by  the  whole  scene.  When  it  was  over, 
Bridges  said,  "We're  going  to  see  the  general  tomorrow.   You  want 
to  go  to  the  Pentagon  with  me?"   I  said,  "Sure,  let's  go."  Then 
Harry  said,  "But  you  know,  it's  not  me,  it's  because  of  the  rank 
and  file."  The  familiar  bullshit  was  hitting  the  fan  again,  but 
this  time  we  both  laughed. 

Hatfield  said,  "As  soon  as  you  find  out  about  this,  call  my 
secretary  and  she'll  tell  you  where  to  get  me  in  Portland.   Or 
maybe  I  can  call  you  back  because  I  want  to  know  what ' s  going  on 
in  my  own  state." 
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That  night  I'm  pretty  excited  to  go  to  the  Pentagon.   That 
night  we  had  dinner  with  a  woman  named  Helen  Bentley.   That  was 
her  professional  name.   She  has  a  Yugoslav  married  name.   She  was 
then  maritime  reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  really  knew  the 
shipping  business.  Bridges  used  to  talk  to  her  quite  often. 
Whenever  he  came  to  Washington  he'd  usually  call  her  because  she 
knew  more  about  the  maritime  industry,  he  said,  than  almost  any 
reporter  in  the  country. 

She  took  Harry  and  me  to  dinner  at  the  Washington  Club.   The 
food  was  great  and  they  ^yakked  a  good  deal  and  I  listened  and 
yakked  a  little  bit  with  them.   I  noticed  one  or  two  times  she 
would  make  a  slightly  deprecating  remark  about  Goldblatt  or  Harry 
would  make  it  and  they  would  smile  and  laugh.   I  didn't  pay  any 
attention.   I  let  it  go,  but  I  did  notice  it. 

In  any  case,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  dinner.   She  talked  a 
lot  about  maritime  things.  She  talked  a  lot  about  some  of  her 
own  ambitions.   I  might  mention  that  right  now  her  ambitions  were 
pretty  well  placed  because  by  the  time  the  Republicans  came  back 
into  office  again  with  Nixon,  she  was  appointed  maritime 
commissioner. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  evening.   She  said  to  me  I  should 
call  if  I  had  time  for  lunch  to  meet  personally.   I  don't  know 
why,  but  she  did.   We  told  her  we  were  going  to  the  Pentagon. 
Harry  told  her  a  little  bit  about  the  labor  peace  meeting.   She 
was  interested.  Very  interesting  woman. 


General  Conroy  at  the  Pentagon 


Roger:    The  next  morning  we  took  a  cab  to  the  Pentagon  and  arrived  about 
Ten  o'clock.  We  were  standing  there  and  an-honest-to  God,  full- 
chicken  colonel  walks  out  with  all  kinds  of  battle  ribbons.   You 
know  what  I  mean.   The  business.  An  important,  tall,  handsome 
man  with  glasses.   He  said,  "Mr.  Bridges,  I'm  Colonel  so-and-so." 
Harry  said,  "This  is  my  assistant  editor  of  the  paper,  Sidney 
Roger."  "Hello,  Colonel."  Blah,  blah.  I'm  carrying  a  bag  with 
cameras  and  a  mini  tape  recorder. 

Going  into  the  Pentagon  is  an  interesting  experience. 
Everything  is  color  coded.  As  you  walk  along,  let's  say  the 
first  section  of  the  Pentagon,  which  is  very  public,  is  one 
color.  There  are  maybe  eight  different  colors.  For  the  first 
color,  you're  still  a  civilian.   From  then  on,  one  color  follows 
another,  and  you're  allowed  in,  depending  on  who  you  are  and  what 
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particular  post  you  have  and  what  degree  of  security  rating  you 
have. 

The  color  codes  are  on  the  floor,  let's  say  about  five 
colors.  Purple,  green,  red,  yellow,  something  else,  white,  and 
if  you  have  only  a  pass  that  allows  you  to  go  to  the  end  of 
purple,  when  you  arrive  there  are  a  couple  marines  at  the  door, 
and  you  don't  pass  unless  you  also  have  the  next  color  on  your 
badge.   You  have  to  have  a  badge.   They  didn't  even  give  us 
badges.   We  just  followed  the  colonel  who  got  us  through  one  door 
after  another.   It's  a  hell  of  a  big  building.  We  walked  a  long 
ways. 

Shearer:   Past  many  colors? 

Roger:    Many  colors.   We  didn't  pay  attention  because  we  were  with  this 

guy.  He  walks  through  and  a  couple  of  marines  are  saluting  every 
time  we  get  through. 

Shearer:   And  your  bag  is  not  checked? 

Roger:    I  saw  a  sign  as  we  walked  in.   I  didn't  say  anything  about  it. 
Just  thought  I'd  see  what  would  happen.   It  said,  "No  cameras 
permitted  in  the  building.   Check  bags."  As  we're  walking  along 
I  said,  "Colonel,  I  have  a  camera  and  a  little  tape  recorder  in 
this  bag  and  I  noticed  that  I  was  supposed  to  check  it  in."  He 
said,  "Forget  about  it.  You're  with  me."  I  was  almost  going  to 
say,  "Now  I  can  figure  out  how  the  Japanese  managed  to  bomb  Pearl 
Harbor,"  but  I  didn't  say  it. 

Shearer:   [laughing]   You  restrained  yourself. 

Roger:    I  restrained  myself.   [laughing]   We  walked  all  the  way.   We  get 
into  a  very  nice  office.  A  couple  of  young  ladies  in  uniform  are 
typing.   We  are  led  to  the  general's  office.   Conroy  and  Bridges 
slap  each  other  on  the  back.   "Good  to  see  you,  Harry."   "Good  to 
see  you,  General."   "Have  a  drink." 

Conroy  takes  off  his  jacket.   Reminded  me  when  Philippine 
General  Romulo  took  off  his  general's  coat  in  1946  and  put  it  on 
a  chair  so  we  could  talk  man  to  man  and  no  longer  man  to  general. 
Conroy  took  off  his  jacket  with  all  its  ribbons  and  hung  it  up. 

Conroy  asked  us  to  sit  down  and  talk.  Harry  starts  to  talk 
about  this  conference  for  peace,  the  labor  conference.   The 
general  listens,  nods  his  head,  stares  at  Bridges  and  that  kind 
of  thing.   Then  the  general  says,  "Wait  a  minute;  I  want  to  bring 
in  somebody  else.   Another  general  I  want  you  to  meet.   There's  a 
guy  who  just  came  back  from  Vietnam  in  the  last  couple  of  days. 
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You  should  meet  him.  Tell  him  about  it."  We  waited.  These  two 
generals  came  in.  Sat  down.  All  very  friendly.  Very  easy  going 
and  nice.  You  don't  realize  these  guys  have  at  their  disposal 
divisions  and  lives.   This  man  that  General  Conroy  called  in  was 
in  charge  of  military  transportation  all  over  the  world.  Harry 
said--I  remember  the  way  he  said  it  too--he  said,  "Let  me  tell 
you  something,  General.  I  attended  this  peace  conference.   I 
think  you  should  tell  the  general  staff  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  willing  to  negotiate  peace  immediately.  But  you  guys  have 
got  to  be  willing  to  negotiate."  Here's  Harry  telling  them  what 
to  tell  the  general  staff.  The  general  actually  looked  at  him 
and  he  kind  of  looked  at  the  other  guys  and  he  whistled  and  he 
said,  "Boy,  that  would  sure  stir  up  some  shit  upstairs."  I  had 
to  hand  it  to  Harry  and  his  kind  of  chutzpa. 

Shearer:   [laughing]  Just  to  walk  in  to  the  Pentagon  and  tell  them  how  to 
run  their  wars. 

Roger:     [laughing]   Tell  them  how  to  run  the  war.   You  know,  the  way  he 

said  "Let  me  tell  you  something,"  it  was  all  friendly,  but  it  was 
so--I'm  going  to  tell  you,  here's  what  you  should  do. 

Shearer:   Gosh. 

Roger:    We  got  an  interesting  picture.  The  general  who  had  just  come 

back  from  Vietnam  said,  "You  don't  realize.   We're  winning  that 
war  over  there.   You're  getting  the  wrong  picture."  Another 
general  says,  "We've  got  our  obligations  to  honor  our  contracts, 
and  our  obligations  to  friends.  We  can't  afford  to  allow 
democracy  to  die  in  Vietnam.   Do  you  want  Chinese  communism  to 
spread  over  the  earth?"  He  even  went  as  far  as  saying,  maybe 
even  your  own  California  might  be--you  know,  the  old  domino 
theory. 

Shearer:  Right. 

Roger:    These  guys  talked  as  if  they  really  believed  it,  including  the 
guy  who  said,  I  think  we're  winning  it,  you  just  don't  realize 
it. 

Now,  then  Harry  comes  up  with  this  new  thing.   "General 
Conroy,"  he  said,  "I  heard  an  interesting  rumor,  but  I  find  it 
very  hard  to  believe.  I  heard  there  are  barges  being  collected 
and  thousands  of  containers  being  brought  in,  trucked  in,  to  put 
on  those  barges  and  prepare  for  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam." 

The  general  starts  laughing.  He  said  to  the  other  guys, 
"We'd  like  to  get  a  few  thousand  containers  for  anything.  We 
can't  even  get  all  the  containers  we  need  now.  He  said,  Harry, 
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your  longshoremen  know  what's  going  on  in  the  Coast."  He  said, 
"You  don't  think  we  could  possibly  have  a  few  thousand  containers 
and  a  thousand  barges  and  all  that  without  you  guys  knowing  about 
it?"  Harry  said,  "That's  right.   That's  exactly  what  I  told  this 
guy  who  gave  me  this  rumor.   It's  crazy,  but  it  was  just  what  I 
thought  I  heard  and  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  I  hear  these 
things,  but  I  don't  believe  them." 

It  was  that  kind  of  conversation.   It  was  a  pleasant 
fascinating  day. 

We  leave.   We  go  out  the  way  we  came  in.   One  salute  after 
another,  through  one  door  after  another.   I'm  carrying  the  camera 
all  the  time.   Nobody  ever  bothered  because  we're  with  this 
chicken  colonel. 

Shearer:   And  you  never  used  it? 

Roger:    No.   I  didn't  use  it.   Dumb  I'm  not.   Nobody  ever  bothered  us.   I 
could  have  carried  anything  in  that.   It  was  an  experience.   I 
learned  an  awful  lot  about  that  particular  thing  about  Bridges. 

Now  one  thing  I  learned  certainly  and  Harry  knew  it,  that 
particular  little  spiel,  that  little  chorus,  "It's  not  me,  it's 
the  rank  and  file."  That's  an  interesting  one  because  it  makes 
Harry  feel  very  good.   He  can  talk  it  that  way.   One  of  the 
reasons  this  General  Conroy  invited  in  these  other  generals  is 
partly  because  he  wants  them  to  meet  this  character.  Harry  with 
all  the  qualities.  The  mannerisms.  The  accent.  Harry's  saying, 
"Let  me  tell  you,  General,  what  to  tell  the  general  staff."  This 
is  a  very  rare  kind  of  individual.   It's  a  kind  of  charisma,  a 
kind  of  personality  which  hardly  exists  any  longer. 

For  years  and  years  I  have  had  a  very  strong  belief  from  my 
own  experience  that  one  of  the  things  that  makes  some  kind  of 
labor  leader  stand  out,  labor  leadership  stand  out.  One,  of 
course,  is  an  ability  to  speak  effectively.   Two  is  an  ability  to 
have  something  recognizable  about  you,  whether  it's  a  nose  or 
face  or  eyebrows  or  whatever. 

Finally,  to  have  some  characteristic  about  you  that  is  hard 
to  define,  but  can  be  demonstrated.  Whether  it's  an  accent. 
Whether  it's  a  nose.   Whether  it's  a  kind  of  brass,  a  kind  of 
chutzpa.   I  think  these  guys  came  there  as  much  to  stare  at  this 
interesting  phenomenon.   This  fellow  who  can  one  moment  seem  like 
a  clown  and  the  next  moment  terribly  serious.  Well,  you  now  have 
the  whole  picture  about  Hatfield  not  being  able  to  talk  to  them. 
Harry  is  able  to  talk  to  them  and  they're  arguing  with  him  about 
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how  he's  wrong  about  Vietnam  and  why  we  have  to  go  in  and  win 
that  thing,  "bomb  them  back  to  Stone  Age." 

I'm  thinking  to  myself  at  one  point,  this  guy  is  really 
making  an  argument  in  favor  of  those  labor  assembly  resolutions. 
The  same  guy  who  only  two  days  earlier  in  Chicago  was  trying  to 
dilute  the  thing  and  pick  at  it. 

Shearer:   Yes.  Amazing.  And  what  a  change  of  venue. 

Roger:    Fascinating.   Right  there  he  was  quite  willing  to  go  ahead  and 
stick  his  neck  way  out  and  say,  "This  is  what  we  believe,"  to 
guys  who  can  chop  his  head  off.   Not  literally.   It  was  a 
remarkable  experience.  We  left. 

Then  Harry  decided  he  wants  to  go  to  see  Katherine  Graham, 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Post,  but  he  did  not  say  Katherine 
Graham.   He  knew  her  when  she  was  much  younger  and  thought  of 
herself  as  farther  to  the  left  than  he  was.   So  he  says,  "I  want 
to  go  see  Katy  Graham."  Katy!   We  went  to  the  Washington  Post. 
The  secretary  took  his  name  in.   She  came  out  and  said  Ms.  Graham 
was  something- -either  busy  or  not  available  or  something- -we  had 
both  seen  her  from  a  distance  walking  down  a  hall  somewhere  as  we 
were  waiting.  So  she  was  around.  That  came  as  a  bit  of  a  shock 
to  Harry,  because  he  used  to  be  able  to  see  her,  but  things 
change.   He  seemed  hurt  and  quite  surprised. 

I  wanted  to  see  Alan  Earth  who  was  the  chief  editorial 
writer.   He  had  been  the  visiting  professor  of  a  graduate  course 
I  took  at  Berkeley.   He  wrote  the  book,  The  Loyalty  of  Free  Men. 
a  powerful  statement  on  civil  liberties.   I  wanted  to  say  hello 
but  I  was  told  he  was  in  conference,  probably  with  Katherine 
Graham. 

Shearer:   So  you  didn't  see  either? 

Roger:    No.  At  this  point,  I  decided  to  call  our  hotel  to  see  if  there 
were  messages. 


John  L.  Lewis 


Roger:    A  message  said  that  John  L.  Lewis  had  come  in  for  the  day  and  he 
was  now  at  the  United  Mineworkers  building.  He  is  expecting  Mr. 
Bridges.   Harry  said  he  forgot  the  date.   He  hadn't  told  me  and 
now  was  very  agitated. 
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We  got  a  taxi,  raced  through  downtown  Washington.   Went 
upstairs  into  this  ponderous,  old,  dirty-yellow  brownstone 
building.   It  was  like  a  graveyard.   No  one  was  at  the  door. 
There  was  no  sound  of  any  person.   Harry  looked  around  and  said, 
"This  place  is  like  a  tomb.   I  remember  this  place  when  John  L. 
Lewis  was  starting  the  CIO.   This  was  like  a  railroad  station. 
There  were  thousands  of  young  unionists  who  were  all  gung-ho  for 
a  new  kind  of  union,  and  look  at  it  now." 

Shearer:   We  are  at  the  mansion  that  has  become  a  tomb. 

Roger:    Yes.   A  secretary  finally  let  us  into  a  big  office.   A  great 

man's  office.   It  still  looks  like  a  tomb  in  there,  but  with  a 
great  big  chair,  great  big  desk.  Big  office.  President  of  the 
union,  who  is  now  getting  old  and  frail.   He  just  sat  there.   We 
had  been  told  he  comes  in  once  a  week  for  an  hour,  driven  in  by  a 
chauffeur  and  sits  and  maybe  answers  a  little  mail  or  just  sits 
for  a  while  and  goes  home. 

Shearer:   Why? 

Roger:    I  think  he  was  eighty-seven  years  old.   There  he  sits  at  this 

huge  desk,  sitting  upright  with  those  once  great  trademarks:  his 
scowl,  his  great  mane,  the  lion's  mane  of  hair,  now  snow  white. 
And  the  tremendous  eyebrows.  And,  of  course,  his  rich  use  of 
language,  the  oratory.   One  of  my  oldest  friends,  Dave  Selvin, 
wrote  a  book  for  young  people,  with  a  very  apt  title:  The 
Thundering  Voice  of  John  L.  Lewis. 

Shearer:   Never  forget  those  eyebrows. 

Roger:    Just  as  tremendous  as  ever.   Now  snowy  white.   But  the  scowl,  I 
think,  was  slightly  softened.  He  had  just  a  glimmer  of  a  smile. 
He  looked  at  us  through  half -shut  eyes.  Then  he  looked  up  and 
said,  "Hello,  Harry."  Harry  walked  over,  took  his  hand  and  said, 
"Hello,  John." 

I  get  a  lump  in  my  throat  now  thinking  about  it.  He 
remembered  finally  to  introduce  me,  not  by  name.  He  said,  "This 
is  our  editor."   I  also  touched  Lewis's  hand.   I  still  get  a 
shiver  just  remembering  how  these  two  men  touched  each  other's 
hands.  Here  are  perhaps  the  last  alive  of  the  great  pioneers, 
the  courageous,  imaginative  labor  leaders  in  this  country. 

I  mean  there  may  be  a  few  others  around,  but  these  guys 
represented  such  imaginative  new  ideas .   Pioneers  breaking  new 
ground.   The  mere  idea  of  tearing  away  from  the  exclusive,  stodgy 
craft  unions  and  deciding  to  organize  people  who  had  never  been 
invited  to  be  in  a  union  in  their  lives .   Industrial  workers . 
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Bridges  and  Lewis  made  some  small  talk  for  a  moment.   You 
know,  "What's  happened  to  so-and-so."  Then  Harry  said,  "John,  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  a  great  peace  conference."  He  named  a  few 
names.   Victor  Reuther  and  Emil  Mazey.   These  people  that  John  L. 
Lewis  once  knew  as  young  men  just  starting.  He  mentioned 
Rosenblum  from  the  Amalgamated,  who  went  into  the  new  CIO.   It 
was  the  ILGWU,  the  Ladies  Garment  Workers,  that  stayed  in  the 
AFL. 

Lewis  knew  these  people  when  they  were  young.   He  remembered 
some  names.   Harry  described  the  Assembly  for  Peace.   Read  him  a 
few  little  items  from  the  resolutions  that  had  been  passed.   He 
told  him  that  this  was  done  by  labor  people.   Finally,  Harry 
says,  "John,  I'd  like  you  to  sign  this  statement  that  we  wrote 
there."  John  looked  up  at  him  with  a  little  smile.   He  didn't 
laugh  so  much  as  his  throat  had  a  growling  chuckle.   Lewis  said, 
"No,  Harry.   I  don't  think  I  want  to  do  that,  Harry."  His  exact 
words.  Harry  said,  "Well,  read  it  at  least."  John  said,  "I 
don't  think  so." 

Harry  said,  in  his  usual  breezy  way,  "I  thought  I'd  twist 
your  arm  a  little  bit,  John."  Lewis  gave  that  rumble  in  his 
throat--a  deep  chuckle—and  his  face  lit  up  with  a  big  smile,  his 
shoulders  shook  and  he  said,  "Harry,  it's  been  tried  before. 
It's  been  tried  before,  Harry."  Lewis  was  laughing,  silently 
shaking.   Harry  said,  "Oh,  you  mean  Roosevelt?"  John  said,  "Yes. 
I  mean  it's  been  tried  before.   That's  all." 

Shearer:   So  he  never  even  read  it? 

Roger:    We  left  it.   He  did  not  read  it  in  my  presence.  When  he  said 
that  about  Roosevelt,  he  had  tangled  with  at  least  six 
presidents,  from  Wilson  in  1917  all  the  way  to  Truman  and  then 
Eisenhower  in  1956. 

I  was  sitting  in  on  a  moment  of  history.   Then  came  the  last 
part  of  this  history.   I  asked  him,  very  respectfully,  "Sir, 
would  you  mind  if  I  took  a  picture  of  you?"  He  said  that  it 
would  be  all  right.   Sure.   He  said,  "Harry,  why  don't  you  come 
over  and  stand  here."  Harry  stood  next  to  him,  kind  of  half 
facing  him,  with  a  little  smile  on  his  face.  Lewis  is  looking 
right  at  the  camera  with  that  wonderful  mane  and  eyebrows  and  all 
Lewis's  qualities.  The  face  you'll  never  forget.  A  cartoonist's 
dream.  Looks  right  in  the  camera.  Harry  looks  like  a  proud  son 
standing  next  to  his  father.   I  snapped  the  picture. 

Then  John  says,  "Harry,  why  don't  you  take  a  photo  of  the 
young  man  with  me?"  So  I  stood  by  John  L.  and  Harry  went 
[sound]--!  could  hear  the  camera  click.  When  I  finally  developed 
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it,  the  picture  he  took  was  of  the  ceiling, 
to  take  a  picture. 


He  didn't  know  how 


Then  I  found  out  something  awful  when  I  looked  at  the  camera 
later.   I  had  set  it  at  a  higher  speed  for  outdoor  photos.   When 
I  saw  the  picture,  it  was  no  good.   But  a  fine  technician  pulled 
out  a  great  photo;  possibly  the  last  picture  before  John  L.  Lewis 
died. 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


I'd  like  to  talk  about  the  death  of  John  L.  Lewis  and  how 
Harry  and  Louie  reacted  to  it.   Harry  called  a  press  conference 
about  John  L.  Lewis.  He  and  Lou  both  talked  to  the  press.   I 
recorded  it  and  it  seems  inane  now.   The  questions  by  young 
newsmen  prove  they  don't  do  any  homework.  A  few  didn't  seem  to 
know  any  history  of  either  John  L.  Lewis  or  Harry  Bridges. 

The  thing  that  was  so  interesting  was  that  Harry  and  Lou 
both  talked  about  the  fact  that  he  had  such  confidence-- John  L. 
had  strong  confidence  in  the  young  labor  people  who  went  out  to 
organize.   And  he  had  confidence  that  a  rank  and  file  could  be 
found  that  would  become  good  union  people  if  they  knew  what  they 
were  fighting  for.   Under  that  hard  exterior,  was  a  man  with 
tremendous  imagination  and  vision. 

Harry  once  gave  me  a  personal,  taped  interview  about  John 
L.'s  death.  Harry  mimicked  John  L.'s  potent  words  over  the 
years—with  all  the  growly  throat  sounds.   And  I  told  Harry  about 
Lewis's  famous  speech  in  1947  at  the  AFL  convention  in  San 
Francisco. 

When  he  strode  slowly  to  the  podium  and  refused  to  sign  the  Taft- 
Hartley  non-Communist  affidavit? 

And  then  got  up  and  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn."  Where  he  talked  about  the  heads  of  the 
AFL  union.   "This  union  has  no  head,  just  a  neck  that  grew  and 
haired  over."   [Shearer  laughing]  Ever  tell  you  that?  And,  when 
Steve  Fisher  of  the  Chronicle  and  I  ran  up  to  get  John  L.'s  notes 
he ' d  left  on  the  podium  and  we  found  a  blank  sheet  of  yellow 
paper  without  even  a  note.   Here's  the  guy  speaking  from 
Shakespeare  and  Greek  dramas,  poetry  and  the  Bible.   Not  a  word 
written. 

He  was  waving  blank  paper. 

Back  to  the  Washington  visit,  we  left  exhilarated  from  John  L.'s 
place.   Then  Harry  decided  we  should  go  over  to  the  State 
Department . 
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Shearer:   Excuse  me.  Before  we  leave  John  L.,  you  said  you  left 

exhilarated.   Exhilarated  because  you  had  seen  him?  Harry  had 
not  achieved  his  stated  purpose,  to  get  him  to  sign  the 
resolution.   Or  was  that  just  an  excuse  to  see  him? 

Roger:    I  don't  think  he  believed  that  John  L.  would  sign  it,  but  he  felt 
obligated  to  try.   But  mostly,  he  wanted  to  see  John  L.   I  would 
say  that  any  good  reason  you  can  make  to  see  the  man  was  enough. 
John  L.  wasn't  even  a  public  figure  anymore.   He  was  home  most  of 
the  time  and  getting  frail.   Of  course  for  me,  I  was  overwhelmed 
just  sharing  in  this  incredible  experience—of  being  with  two 
great  men  whose  histories  will  be  written  for  years  to  come. 

Shearer:   And  you  have  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  ceiling  to  document  it. 
[ laughs ] 


Dean  Rusk  and  the  U.S.  State  Department 


Roger:    We  left  the  dingy  United  Mineworkers  building  to  go  to  the  State 
Department.   Harry  had  met  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  years 
before,  when  Rusk  was  the  president  of  Mills  College  in  Oakland. 

In  any  case,  we  went  to  see  Dean  Rusk.   So  that  Harry  could 
tell  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  about  this  labor  conference 
for  peace.   I  must  add  here  that  the  Chicago  meeting  was  hardly 
covered  by  the  press. 

We  went  to  the  State  Department  which,  I  think,  is  called 
Foggy  Bottom.   You  know  we  always  talk  about  the  men  in  striped 
pants  from  Foggy  Bottom.  Anyhow  we  went  in  and  Harry  asked  to 
see  Dean  Rusk.  You  don't  ask  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State 
without  a  little  advance  notice.  1  told  the  desk  who  Harry  was, 
that  we  were  from  San  Francisco  and  had  very  important  news  to 
give  Dean  Rusk.   Harry  said,  "My  assistant,  the  editor  of  our 
paper  is  here,  too."  The  word  came  down  that  Rusk  would  see 
Harry  Bridges  but  he  doesn't  want  him  accompanied  by  anybody.   I 
lost  an  opportunity. 

Harry  came  out  in  about  twenty  minutes.  He  looked  not  so 
much  angry  as  shocked.   He  said,  "That  guy  treated  me  like  dirt. 
I  told  him  about  the  labor  for  peace  conference.   Rusk  said,  in 
effect,  what  do  you  want  to  tell  me  about  it?"  So  Harry  told  him 
about  it.   Rusk  called  it  a  lot  of  nonsense;  not  interested  in 
something  so  ridiculous .   Then  he  preached  to  him  about  our 
obligations. 
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I  recently  read  a  book  review  about  Dean  Rusk's  memoirs,  as 
told  in  an  oral  history — as  told  to  one  of  his  sons.   The  son 
also  was  involved  and  says  that  he  and  his  father  never  saw  eye 
to  eye  about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Dean  Rusk  apparently  pointed 
out  in  the  memoir  that  he  really  deeply  believed  in  our  absolute 
obligation  to  honor  our  pact  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
government,  even  though  the  pact  was  originally  signed  by  a  man 
in  South  Vietnam  who  the  United  States  CIA  or  something  even 
helped  eliminate  at  one  point  because  there  was  such  corruption. 
Apparently  Dean  Rusk  honestly  believed  that  a  Communist  victory 
would  threaten  the  United  States,  threaten  our  interests. 

As  I  recall  what  Bridges  said,  this  is  the  kind  of  little 
lecture  that  Dean  Rusk  gave  him,  but  he  said  he  treated  him  so 
coldly,  almost  with  contempt.  At  one  point,  Rusk  finally  just 
said,  "That's  all  the  time  I  have  for  you."  Harry  walked  out. 
He  had  some  rather  interesting  meetings  and  was  feeling  very  good 
about  them.  But  between  the  Washington  Post  and  Dean  Rusk,  he 
felt  pretty  let  down. 


Suggesting  Mediation  Between  Bridges  and  Goldblatt 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Meanwhile,  what  had  happened  to  Goldblatt? 

Goldblatt  came  back  to  the  West  Coast.   Harry  and  I  were  all 
alone  on  this  one.   Something  just  occurred  to  me.   The  night 
before  we  had  dinner  with  Helen  Bentley.   That  night  after  we 
finished  this  incredible  day—from  Pentagon  to  John  L.  to  Foggy 
Botton--we'd  been  invited  to  the  home  of  Wayne  Horvitz.   He  used 
to  be  the  vice  president  in  charge  of  negotiations  and  labor 
relations  for  Matson  Navigation  Company.   He  had  already  left 
Matson  as  vice  president  and  had  become  a  consultant  in 
Washington  on  labor  affairs.   He  had  invited  Harry--an  old 
friend — and  me  to  their  home  in  Washington.   It  was  a  very  nice 
home  in  the  outskirts,  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees.   It's  not 
the  kind  of  the  Washington  you  see  downtown.   The  other  guest  was 
Jeffrey  Cohelan,  the  congressman  from  Berkeley  and  Oakland, 
wasn't  he? 

Right . 

We  knew  each  other  from  old.   He  had  been  a  teamster  official. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  labor  officials  who  had  become  a 
congressman.   He  seemed  more  intellectual  than  labor,  in  our 
terms.   We  talked  a  lot  about  Washington  and  we  talked  about  the 
labor  peace  conference.   Cohelan  was  quite  amazed  that  this  would 
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happen  and  he  hadn't  heard  a  word  about  it.   Hadn't  seen  it  in 
the  press  or  anywhere  else.   Remember  it  only  took  place  a  couple 
of  days  earlier.  You'd  think  the  word  could  have  gotten  around. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  wonderful  evening.  When  we  went  back 
to  the  hotel,  Harry  and  I  decided  to  go  and  have  another  drink. 
We  had  already  had  quite  a  few.  Harry  drank  only  beer.   I  stuck 
to  scotch  pretty  much.  We  sat  down.  We're  both  a  little 
roly-poly,   [chuckles]  He  got  very  sentimental  suddenly.   I  wish 
I  could  remember  exactly  how  it  came  up.  Maybe  it  was  because  we 
were  drinking.  He  said,  "I  never  can  forget  when  I  was  drinking 
so  much,  you  know  how  bad  things  were  for  me."  I  knew.  Of 
course  I  knew  at  that  period,  he  was  drinking  because  he'd  been 
cuckolded  by  his  wife. 

The  word  cuckold  is  not  a  common  household  word  among 
dockworkers,  but  there  are  plenty  of  other  nasty  ways  of  saying 
this.   Harry  was  sure,  as  I  was,  that  on  the  waterfront  of  San 
Francisco,  everybody  knew  about  it.   The  waterfront  is  a  rumor 
factory.   I  could  be  at  Pier  50  which  is  about  a  mile  south  of 
the  Ferry  Building  and  scratch  my  butt,  and  in  forty-five  seconds 
at  Pier  49,  a  good  mile  to  the  northern  end  of  the  waterfront, 
someone  would  say,  "I  understand  Sid  Roger  has  crabs."   [Shearer 
and  Roger  laughing]  Words  move  fast  in  that  great  gossip  mill. 
When  guys  work  together,  they  talk  most  of  the  time.   You  talk 
about  whatever  comes  to  your  mind,  including  Harry's  old  lady,  as 
they  say. 

Shearer:   He  remembered  that  you  were  sympathetic? 

Roger:    I  was  always  sympathetic  to  him  in  that  way.   But  what  he  said 

was,  "Boy,  I  remember  that  time  I  was  drinking;  I  was  feeling  so 
lousy;  I  felt  terrible.   Death  warmed  over.  A  lot  of  people 
helped  me,  you  included,  and  Bill  Glazier,  but  especially  Lou,  he 
said,  Lou  actually  saved  my  life."  Harry  was  getting  very 
sentimental.   He  said,  "Lou  took  over  when  1  was  just  useless. 
When  I  hung  around  Harrington's.   I  was  useless.   Lou  took  over. 
He  did  all  kinds  of  work  that  I  should  have  been  doing  and  he 
really  kept  the  union  going." 

Harry  said  a  lot  of  guys  helped,  but  Lou  especially.   So 
that  was  an  opening  for  me.  I  said,  "Harry,  I  think  maybe 
something  can  be  done  about  the  situation."  He  said,  "No,  no, 
Sid,  it's  hopeless,  hopeless."  I  said,  "But  you  remember  how 
important  you  and  Lou  were  to  each  other."  Harry  agreed.  At  one 
point  Harry  was  considered  the  real  leader  and  Louie  the  man  with 
the  brains  and  ability  to  put  it  together,  whose  judgment  was 
important.   Harry  would  try  out  every  idea  with  Lou.   Harry  had 
tremendous  confidence  in  Lou. 
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I  told  him  I  had  a  great  idea.   Asher  Gordon  is  our  doctor. 
As  a  doctor  he  treated  all  of  us  in  the  union  hierarchy  at  his 
private  office,  and  it  was  under  the  Raiser  contract.  Asher 
Gordon,  who  I  really  loved  very  much,  treated  me,  treated  Lou's 
family.  He  treated  Harry  and  a  number  of  other  people  in  the 
union.   I  said,  "Harry,  one  person  I  know  that  knows  both  you  and 
Lou  best  and  can  take  a  kind  of  a  neutral  stand  and  really  talk 
to  you  both  is  Asher  Gordon.  Why  don't  you  let  me  call  Asher, 
talk  to  him  about  this .   Maybe  he  can  get  you  and  Lou  together  at 
some  private  place  some  day  for  a  weekend  or  somewhere  and  really 
talk  to  each  other  with  Asher  there  as  a  quiet  middle  man." 
Harry  said,  "Absolutely  not.   Impossible." 

I  told  Asher  about  it  later  on.   He  said,  "Frankly,  I'm  so 
close  to  Harry  and  I  believe  in  him  so  much,  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  done  that  job  any  good  at  all."  But  he  likes  them 
both.  This  was  my  big  idea.  Harry  said  it  was  impossible.   I 
wouldn't  do  it  anyhow  and  you  shouldn't  bother  Asher.   Nobody  can 
do  it. 

We  talked  around  this  issue  for  a  while.   Then  Harry  started 
badmouthing  Goldblatt  for  all  the  things  I've  already  discussed. 
Such  as  going  over  with  Wayne  Horvitz  to  Berkeley  during  the 
student  sit-in  to  see  if  they  could  help  mediate  between  the 
university  and  the  students.   Harry  again  brought  up  my  article 
about  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  internment  camps.   He 
brought  up  things  about  Lou  I  heard  many  times  after  that.   I 
heard  all  this  many  times  after  that.   It  was  no  longer  only 
about  Lou  Goldblatt,  it  was  a  little  bit  about  everybody.   I 
think  I  already  read  to  you  a  little  item  from  the  longshore 
pensioners'  bulletin  after  Harry  died  saying  that  when  Harry  no 
longer  had  enemies,  he  started  attacking  his  friends. 

I  finally  said,  "Harry,  A  lot  of  people  talk  to  me  about 
this  situation.   You  must  know  that.  We're  all  talking  about 
it."  And  he  kind  of  pretended  he  didn't  know  it,  like  he  was 
surprised.   But  he  knew.   I  said,  "This  could  wreck  the  union." 
He  said,  "Nothing  is  wrecking  the  union.   The  union  isn't  going 
to  be  wrecked  by  any  little  squabble  between  Lou  and  me." 

I  asked,  "Couldn't  you  possibly  explain  what's  really 
bothering  you?"  Again,  he  hammered  on  the  same  damn  things, 
especially  about  the  university.  Hey,  he's  anti-intellectual. 
So  what?  Three  years  after  the  sit-in  and  arrests  at  Sproul  Hall 
he  still  was  irritated  as  hell.   I  got  a  clue,  a  hint.   Because 
the  East  Bay  warehouse  union,  not  the  longshoremen,  asked  for  a 
conference  with  student  and  university  leaders  to  seek  a 
solution.   Not  Harry.   Not  the  longshoremen. 
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I  finally  said,  "Harry,  I  think  it's  very  bad  for  the  union. 
I  think  it's  really  hurting  us."  I  asked,  "Do  you  mean  that  the 
point  of  no  return  has  been  reached?"  He  said,  "Absolutely,  the 
point  of  no  return.  We'll  never  talk  to  each  other  again  as 
friends . " 

This  is  1967.  When  you  realize  that  they  were  together  for 
ten  more  years.  Until  1977.  It  did  hurt  the  union  very  badly. 
If  I  can  remember  a  little  more  of  our  conversations,  I  would.  I 
want  to  be  as  honest  as  possible.  A  lot  of  it  was  niggling 
around  little  things—about  Lou  said  this,  and  Harry  said  that. 

You  asked  when  I  lost  hope.  I'll  tell  you,  it  was  then  I 
washed  my  hands  at  that  point  of  any  further  interference  or 
intervention  with  this  whole  damn  factional  situation.   You  can 
never  escape  it,  but  I  decided  to  wash  my  hands  of  it.   In  fact, 
this  is  a  small  story  for  what  it  is  worth.  At  some  point  after 
that,  I  remember- -be ing  the  editor  of  the  paper  now  suddenly  I 
discovered  all  kinds  of  people  who  used  to  sort  of  treat  me 
casually,  now  were  looking  for  certain  things. 

At  one  point,  there  was  going  to  be  a  vote—an  election— for 
the  entire  longshore  division.   George  Valter,  who  was  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  Local  6,  asked  me  how  I  was  going  to  vote 
one  day  when  I  was  at  Harrington's  with  a  group  of  people.  Tell 
me,  how  are  you  going  to  vote.  Now  you  understand  there  were  two 
sides  in  this  situation.   There  was  the  way  Lou  would  have  wanted 
it  and  the  other  way  that  Harry  wanted.   I  said,  "George,  if  you 
want  to  find  out  how  I  vote,  you'll  have  to  stand  in  the  voting 
booth  with  me.  And  you  won't,  because  it's  a  secret  ballot." 
George  was  very  surprised.  That  was  it.  I  just  washed  my  hands 
of  this  factionalism.  But  I  was  accused  of  being  part  of  the 
faction  because  you  couldn't  say  something  nice  about  one  side 
that  the  other  side  didn't  object  to.   I'll  give  you  an  example. 

Larry  Yamamoto,  a  Japanese  American,  a  very  good  artist,  a 
longshoreman,  a  winch  driver,  did  a  beautiful  drawing  for  a 
Christmas  card  for  the  union. 

Shearer:  Oh.  You  told  me.  Yes. 

Roger:    Of  a  lot  of  men  pulling  on  the  same  rope  and  Lou  gets  mad  at  me. 
He  says,  how  come  you  have  to  have  only  longshoremen.  That  kind 
of  nonsense.  Factionalism  gets  so  down  to  such  chicken- shit 
level  that  it  is  not  worth  getting  involved. 

Shearer:  Did  you  ever  put  it  to  Lou  the  way  you  put  it  to  Harry? 
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Roger:    Yes.   I  put  it  to  Lou  that  way.  Sometime  later  on  I  saw  Lou  in 

Mill  Valley.  He  used  to  come  in  and  stop  for  a  drink  quite  often 
at  a  place  called  Quinn's,  a  bar  down  here  that  doesn't  exist 
anymore.   I  bumped  into  him  one  day.   I  told  him  about  the  Asher 
Gordon  idea.  He  said,  "That's  nonsense.  Wouldn't  work." 

Gee,  I  have  to  admit  that  come  to  think  of  it,  Asher  Gordon 
was  already  dead  by  the  time  I  told  Louie  this.   Asher  Gordon. 
That's  another  story.   He  committed  suicide.   Overdose  of 
demerol.   He  became  an  addict  like  so  many  doctors. 

I  told  Louie  about  this.   He  just  shrugged  his  shoulders 
about  it.   The  point  of  no  return  had  been  reached,  but  the 
important  point  is  I  tried  to  get  Louie  to  tell  me  what  he  thinks 
really  caused  it.   Never  would  really  say.   I'm  still  convinced 
and  a  lot  of  other  people  I've  talked  to,  believe  that  maybe  at 
some  point  Lou  must  have  said  to  Harry,  "You're  sixty- five  or 
close  to  it.   Hasn't  the  time  come  for  you  to  retire  like  every 
other  longshoreman  at  sixty-five  and  leave  the  office  open?"  I'm 
quite  convinced  of  that. 


ILWU  Overseas  Delegations 
[Interview  27:  August  6,  1990]  it 


Shearer:   Going  back  to  1968,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  the  delegations 
that  were  sent  abroad  by  the  union.   How  were  these  people 
selected? 

Roger:    It  was  called  the  Overseas  Delegations.   The  earliest  started  in 
1959.   Some  were  particularly  good  in  that  they  had  some  old- 
timers,  including  some  from  the  countries  they  visited.   This  was 
an  advantage  for  a  few  who  spoke  the  mother  tongue.   But  language 
was  no  issue  if  good  interpreters  could  be  found. 

First  the  International  Union  Convention  decided  that  there 
would  be  delegations.  The  whole  concept  of  overseas  delegations 
had  a  double  meaning- -to  make  contact  with  workers  and  unions 
overseas,  as  Bridges  had  preached,  so  that  we  get  to  know  who  our 
friends  are  and  they  better  know  who  we  are.  We  are  involved 
primarily  in  an  industry  in  which  the  end  of  the  line  or  the 
beginning  of  the  line  is  overseas.   So  it's  best  we  make  as  many 
contacts  as  possible  with  unions  overseas,  starting  with  the 
waterfront  unions,  but  get  to  know  them  all. 
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The  idea  was  to  come  back  and  report  to  our  next 
international  convention  about  the  lives  of  overseas  workers—how 
they  worked,  how  they  lived,  to  know  them  as  people  rather  than 
as  statistics.  We  have  all  the  statistics,  but  we  knew  very  few 
workers  overseas.   Some  of  those  trips  were  enormously 
successful.   Some  worked  well;  others  found  it  difficult  to 
communicate . 

Shearer:   Excuse  me.  These  were  union-paid  trips  for-- 

Roger:    Union- financed  trips.  The  union  paid  for  all  the  expenses. 
There  were  usually  three  people  on  each  delegation.  Weren't 
large  numbers .  The  union  paid  their  expenses .  And  they  were 
paid  the  regular  wage  they  would  be  making  if  they  were  working 
at  home.   They  were  able  to  feel  absolutely  free  to  go  about  the 
business  of  meeting  other  people,  investigating  how  they  work, 
and  how  they  lived  and  the  kinds  of  unions  they  had  and  so  forth. 

Shearer:   So  that  was  really  a  working  assignment  for  these  delegations? 

Roger:    The  important  point  was  to  build  solidarity  with  these  contacts. 
The  idea  was  that  international  solidarity  is  one  way  that 
longshoremen,  as  well  as  sailors,  can  win  strikes.   This  was  all 
part  of  the  total  picture.   By  the  way,  it  goes  around  the  other 
way  too.  To  encourage  people  in  other  countries,  especially 
maritime  countries,  to  let  us  know  if  they  have  a  strike  or  any 
important  beef  on  their  docks  or  wherever.  We  could  then  give 
them  our  support--solidarity--solidarity  forever! 

The  whole  idea,  theoretically,  was  a  good  one.   But  in  a 
practical  sense,  many  of  the  countries  that  were  visited  were  no 
longer  part  of  a  significant  trade  situation.  Many  of  them  were 
African  countries  just  beginning  in  what  we  now  called  the  Third 
World.  We  didn't  get  a  complete  picture.  Ghana.  Tanzania. 
Kenya.  Nairobi.  Egypt.  Then  Israel,  Czechoslovakia,  Romania, 
Italy,  England.  Every  country  in  Europe,  including  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland,  Australia,  New  Zealand- - 

Shearer:   But  mainly  wasn't  it  centered  in  port  cities? 

Roger:    Not  really.   Czechoslovakia  has  no  seaports,  although 

Czechoslovakia  has  a  big  shipping  industry  on  the  Danube  River. 
People  forget  that.  And  Hungary,  too.  Plenty  of  landlocked 
cities  on  great  rivers  are  served  by  large  fleets  of  barges. 
Even  Basel,  Switzerland,  has  a  major  barge  port  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  Rhine  River. 

Our  overseas  delegations  were  sent  out  to  meet  people  first, 
then  to  get  a  good  view  of  international  working  class 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


organizations  and  trade  unions  and  some  sense  of  how  other  people 
bargain.   Unfortunately,  it  can  be  difficult  for  people  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  traveling,  not  accustomed  to  foreign  lands  and 
foreign  food  and  foreign  water,  difficult  to  accommodate  very 
quickly  to  different  countries.  That's  why  it  all  started  with  a 
team  of  three  people  visiting  three  countries.   It  ended  up  with 
only  one  or  maybe  two  countries . 

In  the  beginning  of  the  program,  what  were  the  countries  chosen? 

For  example  one  of  them  had- -I  wish  I  could  remember  them  all— 
had  Romania,  Israel  and  one  other  one.  Another  one  had  Egypt, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  something  else.  Then  they  finally  got  down 
to  one  country  each  trip. 


Selecting  Delegates 


Shearer:   I  see.   When  did  the  program  start? 

Roger:    It  started  about  1967.   It  was  well  underway  by  the  time  I  was 
the  editor.   What  we  tried  to  do  was  collect  these  people—they 
would  be  chosen  by  the  local  area.   For  example,  Columbia  River 
has  a  district  council  which  is  made  up  of  all  the  Columbia  River 
and  Oregon  locals.   Washington  is  on  one  side  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  some  of  the  major  ports  in  Washington  are  on  the 
Columbia  River  right  across  from  Oregon,  so  the  Columbia  River 
council  included  Portland  and  many  of  the  coastal  Oregon  towns 
like  Coos  Bay  and  Newport  and  the  rest. 

Each  local  would  come  in  with  a  recommendation  and  then  they 
would  work  it  out  between  them  who  went.   Each  area  made  its  own 
decisions.   People  might  have  to  apply.   To  apply  you  had  to 
write  something  about  why  you  wanted  to  go,  which  helped  us  a 
little  bit  in  determining  whether  or  not  some  people  are  actually 
capable  of  writing  adequately.   Most  of  them  who  applied  were 
capable.   Some  of  them  were  remarkably  good.   Some  of  them  were 
working  people  without  any  experience,  but  then  you  get  some 
sense  about  what  kind  of  rapport  they  have  with  others .   It  was 
70  percent  successful  which  is  pretty  good  for  anything  in  this 
world. 

Toward  the  end  I  knew  just  by  looking  at  who  was  being  put 
on  these  delegations—a  few  became  junkets.   I  don't  blame  the 
international  officers  as  much  as  the  local  people;  they  were 
trading  off  favors  for  each  other.   Everybody  will  hate  me  for 
saying  this,  but  hell,  everybody  knew  it.  There  were  people  who 
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went,  who  really  shouldn't  have  gone  and  there  were  people  who 
really  should  have  gone,  but  didn't  go.   But  there  were  some 
people  who  were  marvelous . 

Shearer:  Who  decided? 

Roger:    Ultimately  the  International  Executive  Board  made  up  of 

representatives  of  each  area  would  make  the  final  decisions  after 
the  local  people  sent  in  nominations.   It  was  based  on  other 
factors .   Sometimes  one  factor  would  be  that  there  were  women  in 
some  of  the  industries  so  there  had  to  be  a  woman  in  the 
delegation.  That's  all  right.  Fifty  percent  of  this  industry  in 
certain  places  was  black  or  Latino  or  whatever.   You  have  to 
think  in  terms  of  representation.  That  worked  out  pretty  well. 

Shearer:   There  was  some  attempt  to  balance  roughly  the  gender  and  ethnic 
or  racial  background  of  the  delegation  with  that  of  the  industry 
they  would  be  visiting.   How  about  regionally?  Was  there  an 
attempt  to  balance  it  that  way? 

Roger:    I'm  sure  there  was.   Yes.   The  region  made  the  decisions.   Look, 
I'll  tell  you  another  problem  they  had.   This  is  not  a  big  union, 
but  it  covers  a  number  of  grounds.   For  example,  a  delegation  to 
the  Philippines  had  to  have  at  least  one  Filipino  from  Hawaii. 
Number  one,  he  would  know  some  language.   But  more  important  than 
that,  would  also  know  the  type  of  crops  they  had  because  the 
Philippines  are  basically  agricultural  and  so  was  Hawaii. 

The  Philippines  have  sugar,  they  have  rice.   Rice  is 
something  that  was  just  being  developed  in  the  Philippines  when 
our  delegation  went  there.   Some  new  strains  of  rice  were  being 
developed  that  would  be  able  to  grow  in  areas  that  had  never  had 
grown  rice  before. 


Selecting  Countries 


Shearer:   How  was  the  choice  made  for  the  countries? 

Roger:    We  tried  to  cover  every  country  that  had  any  real  interest  to  us, 
We  tried  to  cover  all  of  Europe  because  we  are  primarily  a 
European-oriented  nation.  We  tried  to  cover  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  Pacific  region  because  we  are  a  Pacific  region. 
Japan  is  our  major  customer.  Philippines  is  one  of  our  major 
interests.  We  had  people  who  went  to  Bangkok,  Thailand,  India- - 
almost  every  place  that  anybody  could  think  of  that  would  be  of 
any  importance. 
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Shearer:  Was  the  response  of  the  host  country  significant? 

Roger:    With  rare  exceptions.  You  have  got  to  know  something  about  how 
Americans  can  reach  people  marvelously  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  American  working  people  by  and  large,  people  from  the 
docks  and  warehouses  who  have  a  trade  union  sense  and  don't  have 
any  strongly  built-in  prejudices  because  of  race  or  color,  can  be 
so  open  and  friendly  that  they  became  a  surprise  to  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.   Our  kinds  of  guys,  and  women  too,  but 
mostly  men,  had  that  quality  of  friendliness. 

We  worked  a  little  bit  on  this  whole  business  about  how  do 
you  deal  with  people.  We  worked  out  of  San  Francisco.  We  never 
had  a  delegation  go  without  telling  them  certain  things.   Bridges 
and  Goldblatt  always  had  to  tell  them  exactly  what  they're  going 
to  see  and  what  they  should  think  about  it.   I  tended  to  try  to 
get  experts  on  various  areas,  either  through  experience  or 
because  of  work  or  because  of  academic  reasons. 

We  would  tell  them  there  were  certain  things  to  look  for. 
We  told  them  to  avoid  giving  too  many  opinions,  but  make  sure 
that  they  ask  questions.   If  an  answer  gives  them  an  idea  for 
something  else  they  want  to  know,  that's  fine. 

There  were  people  going  to  what  the  French  called  IndoChina. 
We  were  not  yet  involved  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  French,  with 
their  troops,  wanted  Vietnam  back.   The  Vietnamese  were  ready  to 
fight  on  and  toss  French  colonialism  out. 

We  had  one  guy  with  a  Chinese  background,  basically  from  the 
Philippines,  who  spoke  some  Chinese  and  who  put  on  black  pajamas 
and  wandered  all  over  Saigon  at  night  by  himself.   His  name  was 
Peter  Ting,  Longshore  Local  14,  from  Eureka.  When  he  told 
stories  of  some  of  the  things  he  did  and  some  of  the  things  he 
learned,  I  thought,  my  God,  I'm  amazed  that  he  even  got  back 
alive. 


Shearer:  Heavens. 

Roger:    Another  thing  we  would  tell  them  is  that  you're  in  countries  that 
don't  have  your  standard  of  living.   If  you  get  invited  to 
someone's  home  for  a  meal,  which  could  happen,  make  sure  you 
bring  plenty  of  stuff  yourself.  Whether  it's  wine  or  food  or 
something,  always  make  sure  that  you  more  than  pay  for  your  meal 
ten  times  over.   They  understood  those  things. 

We  had  a  fellow  from  San  Francisco  who  was  an  expert  on  the 
whole  Indochina  area.   Marshall  Windmiller.   You  know  the  name? 
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Shearer:   Yes. 

Roger:    He  came  and  spoke  to  our  delegation  of  three  people.  That 

delegation,  incidentally,  got  lost  somewhere  in  Cambodia.  We 
lost  all  contact  so  I  got  in  touch  with  an  old  friend  of  mine  who 
worked  with  me  at  the  OWI,  Robin  Kincead,  an  old-time 
newspaperman,  who  was  the  PR  man  for  Pan  American  Airways.   I 
called  him  and  told  him  that  we  can't  find  our  people.   He  sent 
out  Telexes  to  Pan  Am  in  Cambodia,  Laos  and  all  that.  Within  a 
few  hours,  we  located  them.   They  had  been  too  busy  to  write  or 
to  call. 

Shearer:   What  kind  of  reaction  did  you  have  from  the  U.S.  government  to 
these  trade-union  delegations  going  to  places  such  as 
Czechoslovakia? 

Roger:    They  all  had  to  get  visas.  They  had  to  get  them  legitimately. 
That  means  you  had  to  do  this  long  in  advance  through  various 
embassies  in  Washington.   I  don't  remember  any  special  hindrance 
or  embarrassing  questions  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Shearer:   Even  to  Laos,  Cambodia.   That  seems  odd  for  1967? 

Roger:    Yes.   That  happened  earlier.   No.   I  don't  remember  anything 

special  about  any  difficulty.   We  had  a  law  firm  in  Washington 
that  represented  us.   I  think  all  this  was  covered  with  no 
problems. 

Shearer:  Okay. 

Roger:    They  went  to  the  Soviet  Union.   They  went  to  Poland.   You  know,  I 
just  don't  remember  any  special  problems.  There  may  not  have 
been. 


Aside  on  Bridges  Being  Barred  from  China 


Roger:    Bridges  had  a  very  special  problem,  though,  that's  only 

incidental  to  this.  It  happened  at  the  end  of  1967.  Bridges 
went  back  to  visit  his  homeland,  Australia.   Bridges 's  trip  was 
big  news.   He  hadn't  been  there  since  1920  and  this  was  now  1967, 
so  you're  talking  about  forty-seven  years.  His  name  was  well 
known  in  Australia,  but  he'd  never  been  there  since  he'd  become 
famous.  Of  course  he  was  "the  Aussie"  here  or  "the  limey."  He 
was  also  famous  for  his  Australian  accent. 
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He  visited  his  family.  He  found  they  were  all  nice,  very 
middle-class  people.  Upper  middle  class  or  middle  class,  but  not 
lower  middle  class.  Fairly  conservative  people.  He  took  a 
camera  along.  Took  pictures.   I  taught  him  how  to  use  a  cassette 
tape  recorder  and  he  tape-recorded  all  his  comments  and  he  wrote 
quite  a  report. 

Up  to  that  time,  no  overseas  delegation  had  ever  been 
refused  entrance  to  any  country  they  wanted  to  go  to.   The  ILWU 
Executive  Board  had  asked  Bridges,  because  he  was  going  to  be  in 
Australia  where  they  had  diplomatic  recognition  with  China—no 
problem  going  into  China—to  get  a  visa  in  Australia.   Then  he 
and  Jimmy  Herman,  who  was  accompanying  him  on  this  trip,  were 
asked  to  go  to  China  to  observe  the  situation  with  the  trade- 
union  movement  there.  We'd  gotten  no  reports  from  the  Chinese 
trade-union  movement  and  some  people  were  starting  to  claim,  and 
Bridges  was  suggesting,  that  the  trade-union  movement  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Chinese  government.  Remember  that  Bridges  had 
written  a  number  of  columns  critical  of  China  and  very  non- 
critical  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  remember  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  almost  at  war  with  each  other. 

He  applied  for  a  visa  to  China  and  he  was  turned  down.   The 
trouble  was  it  wasn't  big  news  here.   I  wish  it  had  been.   This 
guy  had  done  more  than  anybody  in  this  country,  outside  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  talk  up  trade  with  China. 
He'd  done  everything  in  his  power  to  make  trade  with  China  a 
number-one  issue.  When  he  first  talked  about  it,  they  called  him 
again  a  "Commie  mouthpiece."  After  a  while  Bridges  and  the  ILWU 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  dancing  around  the 
same  daisy  chain  because  they  were  so  much  in  agreement  about 
trade  with  China. 

China  turned  him  down.   He  wrote  a  column  at  some  point  not 
long  after  he  was  turned  down,  indicating  that  this  finally 
proved  to  him  that  perhaps  the  Chinese  trade  unions  had  been 
totally  locked  up  or  throttled.  Actually,  I  don't  know  that 
trade  unions  ever  were  much  of  anything.  Although  this  proved  to 
Bridges  what  he  already  thought  he  knew,  this  came  as  a  shock, 
too. 

One  of  our  other  delegations  was  headed  up  by  my  favorite 
ship  clerk  friend  and  supervisor,  the  great  Mike  Johnson.  He  was 
with  one  delegation  that  went  to  Hong  Kong,  India,  and  one  other 
spot.   He  was  in  Hong  Kong  and  suddenly  they  were  due  to  leave 
the  next  morning  to  come  back  to  the  United  States.   They  were 
tired  and  not  too  well  by  this  time,  and  suddenly  somebody 
contacted  them  in  Hong  Kong  and  said  they  could  go  to  China.  They 
were  all  too  fatigued  or  not  well  enough  to  go  to  China. 
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Shearer:  When  was  this? 
Roger:    In  1967. 


The  only  one  who  ever  wanted  to  go  to  China  and  got  turned 
down  was  Harry.  Of  course  he  had  been  turned  down  from  other 
things  in  his  life.   In  1949  he'd  been  turned  down  from  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  newly  formed  Maritime  Federation  of  the 
World  (MFW)  at  a  national  conference  held  in  the  great  port  of 
Marseilles.   It  was  during  the  course  of  his  trial  or  hearing. 
Bridges  had  been  turned  down  because  he  was  under  indictment. 
Lou  Goldblatt  and  a  longshoreman  named  Johnny  Maletta  from 
Seattle  went.  They  had  a  great  meeting  with  maritime  workers 
from  every  sea  and  every  continent.  The  only  trouble  was,  Lou 
and  John  on  their  way  home  stopped  in  England,  in  July.   July  21, 
1949.   They  never  got  past  the  airport.   The  British  arrested 
them  as  undesirable  aliens  and  tossed  them  out  of  England. 

A  third  member  of  this  group  was  V.I.  Blankenzee  from  Dutch 
Seamen's  Union.   The  three  men  had  been  sent  by  the  MFW,  on 
request  of  the  London  Dockers  Lockout  Committee,  to  find  the 
facts  of  the  lockout  which  tied  up  the  London  docks  for  weeks. 
The  visitors  had  spoken  to  the  English  head  of  the  lockout 
committee  and  when  they  came  back  to  their  hotel  around  midnight, 
six  Scotland  Yard  plainclothesmen  served  deportation  orders, 
handcuffed  them,  placed  them  in  separate  cells  and  refused  all 
demands  that  they  contact  the  American  and  Dutch  consuls.   They 
were  mugged  and  fingerprinted.   Headlines  in  various  papers 
screamed  that  "dangerous  Communist  agents"  were  arrested.   They 
were  never  allowed  to  speak  to  news  people,  who  were  warned  by 
Scotland  Yard  not  to  speak  of  the  arrested  union  men.  Goldblatt 
shouted  to  a  few  of  the  newsmen,  "I  have  never  seen  such 
intimidation  of  newspapermen  before."  The  story  grew  by  the  hour 
and  faded  when  the  men  flew  out.   Goldblatt  and  Maletta  were 
placed  aboard  separate  planes  for  Paris.  The  classiest 
commentary  came  from  Goldblatt:  "To  be  deported  from  London  to 
Paris  is  a  pleasure." 

This  was  one  of  the  things  he  was  most  proud  of.   He  had 
official  papers  throwing  him  out  of  England.  The  way  we  very 
often  in  this  country  have  officially  not  allowed  people  to  enter 
after  they  get  to  the  airport  or  arrest  them  under  the  Walter 
McCarran  Act  or  one  of  them. 
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Roger:  Now  we're  talking  about  the  overseas  program  in  1968.  Some  of  the 
people  who  went  overseas  had  really  deep  experiences  and  got  some 
sense  of  the  people  of  the  people  they  met. 

One  group  that  went  to  Tanzania,  for  example,  had  one  black 
man  from  Seattle.   I  forget  his  name  at  the  moment,  but  he  was  a 
marvelously  deep- thinking  longshoreman.   He  did  a  beautiful  job 
there.   There  were  three  people  in  the  delegation.   I  had  written 
to  somebody  in  Tanzania  who  was  a  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  California  in  Berkeley,  a  friend  of  mine  named  Jack 
London.  He  was  a  really  decent  guy  and  very  strongly  pro-union. 

Professor  Jack  London,  School  of  Education,  sociologist.   He 
was  in  Tanzania  for  a  whole  year.  He  helped  them  set  up  schools 
of  education.   He  took  our  delegation  around  and  introduced  them 
to  teachers  and  to  people  he  knew  at  the  university  and  really 
gave  them  a  much  wider  sense  of  the  society  than  if  they'd  just 
confined  themselves  to  meeting  union  people. 

When  I  wrote  to  him,  asking  if  he'd  be  willing  to  meet  these 
people,  he  wrote  back  and  said  yes,  asked  if  they  could  bring  two 
things  he  needed  desperately.  One,  he  said,  they  have  the  best 
coffee  in  the  world  here,  but  they  don't  know  how  to  make  it 
right.   Could  you  send  a  hundred  coffee  filters?  And  two,  could 
you  send  a  pound  can  of  Edgeworth  pipe  tobacco?  They  had  all 
these  fancy  English  tobaccos  there  and  he  liked  his  own  American 
pipe  tobacco.   So  I  sent  that.  He  sent  back  a  marvelous  heavy 
wood  carving. 

Some  of  the  delegations  did  a  good  job.   Some  of  the 
delegations  didn't  do  so  well;  a  few  eventually  were  really  on  a 
junket.   There  was  one  black  guy  whose  name  I  will  not  mention, 
who  came  back  from  Africa  and  he  brought  back  a  stack  of 
newspapers  about  maybe  fifteen  inches  high.  He  threw  the  stack 
of  old  newspapers  on  my  desk  and  said,  "Here's  my  report." 

In  most  cases  if  the  delegation  came  back  to  San  Francisco 
and  felt  uncomfortable  about  writing,  I  would  interview  them  and 
out  of  that  we  could  extrapolate  a  quite  good  report.   I  would 
take  all  the  stuff  and  then  tape  a  new  report  out  of  it,  using 
their  observations  as  well  as  their  own  language  as  much  as 
possible.   Send  them  the  rough  copy.  They  would  add  and 
subtract.   However,  Bridges  was  mad  as  hell  when  I  did  that. 

fl 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Why? 

He  said,  "They're  supposed  to  write  their  reports."  I  said, 
"Harry,  they  just  said  that  they  can't  write,  they  can't  do  it 
together,  whatever  the  case.   I  was  just  using  their  words  and 
their  experiences,  putting  it  together  like  a  good  editor."  "No, 
no,"  he  said.   "That  means  that  you're  going  to  put  your  point  of 
view  in  there."  I  knew  enough  about  what  we  call  objective 
reporting  to  know  that  that's  always  possible.  I  indicated  that, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Besides,  each  member  of  the 
delegation  could  change,  edit,  or  do  anything  he  wanted. 

Again,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  that  anti-intellectualism 
that  creeps  through  in  everything.  He  didn't  want  another  one  of 
"these  college  boys"  to  be  rewriting  labor  history.  Okay. 

Incidentally,  I  have  in  front  of  me  the  Dispatcher  of 
January  19,  1968,  with  that  report  from  Bridges  on  Australia,  the 
third  and  final  report  which  started  in  1967.  He  writes—page  5, 
January  19,  1968--how  really  disturbed  he  was  in  Australia  when 
he  found  that  he  was  being  denied  the  right  to  visit  China.   I 
think  it  was  a  disturbing  thing.  The  reason  I  also  bring  this  up 
now  is  that  on  the  facing  page,  January  19,  page  4,  there  is  a 
picture  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  in  San  Francisco  of  what  they 
call  the  Jeanette  Rankin  Brigade,  there  for  a  peace  rally. 

Jeanette  Rankin,  for  those  who  don't  know,  was  the  first 
woman  member  of  Congress.   In  1917  and  again  in  1941,  she  was  the 
only  representative  to  vote  against  U.S.  entry  into  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.   She  became  a  symbolic  figure.   The 
important  reason  I  bring  this  up  in  a  sense  is  because  the 
chairman  of  Jeanette  Rankin  Brigade,  and  there's  a  picture  of  her 
here  right  on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall,  was  Nikki  Bridges. 

I'm  surprised  Nikki  didn't  really  bawl  me  out  about  the 
caption  I  wrote.   I  took  the  picture  of  Mayor  Alioto  accepting  a 
petition  that  he  promised  he  would  pass  on  to  our  local 
congressman.  And  then  I  said,  "Next  to  him  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Brigade,  Mrs.  Harry  Bridges."  Oh! 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Roger: 


She  was  furious? 

I  don't  know.   I  just  noticed  it  for  the  first  time  myself, 
is  only  twenty-two  years  ago. 


This 


I  guess  the  reason  I  said  Mrs.  Harry  Bridges  was  that  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  they  know  that  this  is  Mrs.  Harry  Bridges  and 
she's  there.   They  did.  Mayor  Alioto  got  up  and  said  he  would 
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send  this  along  to  the  congressmen,  but  that  he  was  against  it 
and  he  was  in  favor  of  what  we're  doing  in  Vietnam  and  so  forth. 

You  asked  me  earlier- -we  have  a  lot  of  things  in  the 
Dispatcher  for  that  year  of  various  kinds  of  overseas  delegations 
and  various  workshops.   I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
workshops  eventually. 


Prague  Report  from  Jerry  Tyler 


Shearer:   Before  we  leave  the  delegation,  what  about  Czechoslovakia? 

Roger:    Right.   Good  question  about  Czechoslovakia.  We  had  a  delegation 
to  Czechoslovakia  made  up  of  three  people:  John  Arisumi  of  Local 
142,  Hawaii,  a  very  old  friend  of  mine;  Dave  Littleton,  chief 
dispatcher  at  Local  10,  San  Francisco;  Jerry  Tyler,  a 
longshoreman  from  Local  19,  Seattle.   These  are  three  very 
personable  people,  bright,  very  good  sense,  good  manners.   I 
certainly  admired  these  old  friends. 

Jerry  has  a  razor- sharp  mind;  a  tough-talking  longshoreman 
with  a  brilliant  sense  of  humor.   A  fabulous  ability  to  write 
with  humor  and  yet  very  furious  if  anyone  has  been  wronged.  He 
fell  in  love  with  Czechoslovakia.  That  same  group  went  later  on 
to  Egypt.  He  fell  in  love  with  Egypt.  They  wrote  a  fine  report. 
All  I  had  to  do  was  edit.  They  really  did  a  great  job  writing  as 
a  team  about  their  trip,  in  fact  in  two  parts.   One  part  told 
what  the  delegates  found  when  they  arrived  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Things  were  different  from  what  they'd  expected.  They  first 
became  acquainted  with  what  was  called  a  "current  evolution  of 
the  Czech  revolution."  In  other  words,  that  Dubcek,  prime 
minister  of  Czechoslovakia,  was  trying  to  develop  what  he  called 
"socialism  with  a  human  face."  Wonderful  idea. 

The  delegates  said  that  some  incredible  changes  are  being 
made  in  the  country  and  have  caused  quite  a  stir  around  the 
world.   They  call  it  the  "Prague  Spring."  This  was  July  26, 
1968,  shortly  before  the  Russians  came  in  with  their  troops  and 
life  changed  for  the  country.  The  delegates  said  that  the  Czechs 
felt  a  very  deep  friendship  with  the  USSR  because  the  Soviet 
Union  lost  so  many  people  in  liberating  them  from  the  Nazis.  The 
Czechs  also  said  that,  "Some  Americans  died  in  our  country,  too, 
and  we  honor  them,  but  the  Soviets  eliminated  the  Nazis  we  lived 
under . " 
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The  Czechs  said  that  this  deep  friendship  with  the  USSR  is 
going  to  stand  and  that  our  planning  will  make  a  difference  in 
our  country  and  a  new  kind  of  socialism  is  developing  here.   In 
fact  one  of  the  things  they  said,  that  was  quoted  as  a  headline, 
that  I  put  down  for  this  report  is,  "We  are  confident,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  or  hide." 

Later  when  the  Russian  army  invaded  Czechoslovakia,  the 
first  thing  I  thought  about  is  that  here  now  is  the  whole  purpose 
of  our  overseas  delegations.  We've  been  told  repeatedly  that  the 
purpose  was  to  understand  more  about  a  country  and  more  about 
their  politics  and  more  about  what's  happening  to  the  working 
people  in  that  country.  So  I  thought,  I'll  get  in  touch  with 
Jerry  Tyler,  the  man  who  writes  so  well,  a  working  longshoreman, 
a  man  very  sympathetic  of  left-wing  views,  can  tell  us  what  he 
thinks  this  invasion  means. 

I  phoned  Jerry  Tyler  who  said  he  is  writing  something  for 
the  Seattle  Local  19 's  weekly  bulletin  called  "The  Hook."   I 
reproduced  the  article  from  "The  Hook"  in  the  Dispatcher. 
September  5,  1968,  page  8.  He  said,  [reads] 

Ever  since  the  stuff  hit  the  fan  over 
there,  we've  been  asked  repeatedly  if  the 
people  we  met  last  March  gave  any  indication 
they  expected  trouble  with  Russia.  None  of 
the  people  we  met,  all  active  in  trade  union 
and  reform  movements,  gave  the  slightest  sign 
that  they  expected  any  sort  of  beef  with  the 
Soviet  Union. . .As  late  as  July  23  one  of 
these  people  in  position  to  be  very  well 
informed  wrote  to  us : 

'Yesterday  I  met  one  of  your  journalists 
and  we  talked  about  our  country  for  a  few 
hours  and  in  the  evening  we  had  dinner.  It 
was  very  interesting  I  must  say  because  he 
kept  asking,  "Are  you  not  afraid  that  the 
Russian,  Polish  or  German  Republic  armies 
will  march  in  your  country?"  He  asked  many 
people  and  everybody  immediately  said  no.1 

Jerry  goes  on  to  write, 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  we  are  by  no 
means  experts  in  foreign  affairs,  it  is  our 
personal  opinion  that  either  there  are 
factors  in  this  situation  not  brought  to 
public  view,  or  Russian  leaders  have 
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committed  the  biggest  boo-boo  in  their 
history. . .The  three  main  publicized  reasons 
for  the  intervention  have  been  that  the 
Dubcek  movement  intended  to  sell  out  to 
capitalism  or  leave  the  Soviet  Bloc  or  open 
the  door  to  West  German  invasion  by  making 
some  deal  with  that  country... In  answer  to 
the  first  two  points  we  quote  from  a  letter 
[for  me  in  Seattle]  from  Prague,  July  30,  at 
the  height  of  the  talks  with  Russia: 

'The  Russian,  Polish,  East  German, 
Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  press  is  blaming  us 
for  leaving  socialism,  the  newspapers  in  the 
West  are  more  or  less  praising  us  for  it. 
The  trouble  is  everybody  is  blaming  or 
praising  us  for  something  we  never  did,  never 
even  thought  of  doing.   We  are  not  crazy  to 
attempt  to  restore  capitalism.  What  for?  We 
know  that  for  a  small  country  we  cannot  exist 
without  strong  allies,  the  Russians  being 
both  politically  and  historically  the  most 
reliable.  We  are  their  allies,  we  want  to 
stay  so,  only  we  want  to  manage  our  own 
affairs.   We  don't  want  to  split  with  anyone. 
We  just  want  to  exist  as  a  sovereign 
socialist  state.' 

As  for  leaving  themselves  open  to  an 
invasion  by  making  a  deal  with  West  Germany- 
preposterous!   Germans,  any  kind,  are  like 
rattlesnakes  as  far  as  those  people  are 
concerned.  'The  fact  that  on  our  borders 
there  is  a  country  which  has  overrun  the  CSSR 
[Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic]  and 
inflicted  incredible  suffering  on  its  people 
is  still  in  everybody's  mind.1 

We  recall  the  day  after  sampling  the  hot 
baths  in  the  famous  spa  Piestany  (remind  us 
to  tell  you  about  the  ice-cold  jet  stream 
they  have  there!)  when  Mickey  Fodor,  Leonard 
Mruskovic,  the  tourist  bureau  guy  and  the 
manager  of  the  spa  got  in  a  big  discussion 
and  Mickey  turned  and  apologized:  'Forgive  us 
our  bad  manners !   But  24  years  ago  we  four 
comrades  were  in  the  mountains  near  here 
shooting  goddam  Germans . ' 
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No,  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  that 
any  door  was  left  open  or  any  deal  was  made 
with  West  Germany  with  the  knowledge  of  our 
friends  over  there.  So,  either  something 
came  up  which  our  friends  did  not  anticipate, 
something  got  out  of  hand,  which  gave 
Russians  to  believe  intervention  was,  with 
all  its  price  and  risks,  necessary,  or 
someone  in  the  Politburo  is  going  to  get  his 
fantail  chewed  unmercifully. 

In  any  event,  our  best  wishes  are  still 
with  our  friends  in  the  CSSR  and  their 
liberalizing  movement  and  we  hope  to  hear 
from  them  soon  if  only  to  let  us  know  they 
are  in  good  health. 

That ' s  what  I  got  from  a  longshoreman  who  had  been  there 
recently.   In  a  sense,  the  purpose  of  the  overseas  trips  was 
consummated. 

All  I  got  was  a  ferocious  tongue  lashing  from  Bridges. 
Shearer:   What  was  his  objection? 

Roger:    His  view  was,  Jerry  Tyler  and  these  guys  do  not  make  policy  for 

the  union.   They  certainly  don't  make  foreign  policy.   If  we  want 
to  have  a  policy  statement  about  what's  happening  somewhere,  the 
officers  will  write  the  statement  and  then  it  will  go  before  the 
executive  board  and  the  board  will  pass  it  or  ding  it.  That  will 
be  our  policy,  but  you  can't  just  go  around  asking  people. 

So  I  said,  "For  Christ's  sake,  Harry,  these  guys  were  sent 
by  us  to  countries  all  over  the  world  to  learn  something  about 
the  countries  and  the  people  and  what  they're  doing."  This  to  me 
was  a  perfect  example  of  what  our  overseas  delegations  are 
supposed  to  be  about. 

Harry  came  back  and  wrote  a  column  on  Czechoslovakia.  Let 
me  read  some  parts  that  Harry  wrote  in  his  column,  "On  the  Beam," 
in  the  September  27th  issue  of  The  Dispatcher.   I  knew  that  Harry 
has  a  very  legitimate  beef  against  the  media,  especially  the 
press.   In  his  column  he  mentions  that  if  the  press  likes 
anybody,  especially  in  a  union,  something  must  be  wrong  with  that 
person.   If  the  capitalist  press  likes  Dubcek  and  what  was 
happening  in  Czechoslovakia,  there  must  be  something  wrong  there 
too.  Then  he  says,  in  the  international  executive  board  meeting 
a  motion  was  made  that  the  international  union  should  denounce 
Soviet  action  in  Czechoslovakia.   That  motion  was  postponed  until 
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the  next  board  meeting,  when  we  expect  to  have  a  great  deal  more 
factual  and  direct  information  and  some  background  as  to  why  the 
Soviets  resorted  to  such  drastic  action. 

Then  he  says,  I'm  quoting  now,  [reads] 

Presently  the  best  direct  information  we 
have  can  be  found  in  reports  of  our  rank  and 
file  delegation  that  visited  Czechoslovakia 
this  year  and  were  there  for  several  weeks 
and  spoke  to  trade  union  leaders  and  workers 
on  the  job  and  in  their  homes,  as  well  as  to 
officials  and  'the  man  on  the  street.' 
Significantly  our  ILWU  delegates  observed 
Czechoslovakia  before  the  reforms  were  put 
into  effect  by  the  'liberal'  Communist  regime 
in  that  country. 

I  suggest  that  ILWU  members  read  the 
reports  of  our  own  people  direct  from  the 
scene.   If  anything  comes  through  in  these 
reports  it  surely  is  clear  that  at  the  time 
they  were  there  the  working  people  and  their 
representatives  were  running  the  country-- 
maybe  too  much  so. 

Bridges  goes  on  to  say, 

When  these  same  newspapers  and  radio  and 
TV  commentators  start  supporting  a  revolution 
led  by  Communists  in  Czechoslovakia  or 
anywhere  else,  I  not  only  am  suspicious,  but 
I  want  to  take  a  second  and  a  third  and  even 
a  fourth  look. 

It  may  well  be  by  the  time  of  the  next 
International  Executive  Board  meeting  that 
facts  will  be  on  hand  and  additional 
information  gleaned  from  working  class  and 
trade  union  sources .   It  may  even  be  that  we 
too  will  find  that  the  Russian  course  of 
action  was  too  drastic.  But  we'll  depend  for 
our  information  on  working  class  and  trade 
union  resources,  not  on  the  commercial  news 
media,  and  not  on  the  say-so  of  intellectuals 
or  journalists. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  a  funny  scene  here 
at  home  when  our  press  and  others  are  so 
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quick  and  eager  suddenly  to  denounce  the 
Russian  armed  aggression — and  then  at  the 
same  time  taking  their  stand  supporting 
something  called  'liberal  communism1  and 
denouncing  something  called  'conservative 
communism.1   If  I'm  a  little  mixed  up  by  the 
sudden  interest  in  one  kind  of  'communism' 
against  another  kind,  I  hope  you'll  bear  with 
me- -because  you  may  be  a  little  mixed  up 
yourself  at  this  point. 

This  whole  thing  was  so  full  of  contradictions  and  that  is 
almost  a  hallmark  of  the  way  life  began  working  as  an  editor  for 
Harry  Bridges.  I  want  to  tell  you,  it  was  a  great  experience, 
but  one  that  I  wouldn't  wish  on  anyone.   Because  it  was  rough. 

Shearer:  Would  you  go  back  there,  knowing  what  you  know? 

Roger:    It  was  an  experience  of  a  lifetime.   I  wouldn't  trade  those  years 
despite  the  real  pain  of  my  leaving,  which  we'll  talk  about  later 
on.   I  wouldn't  trade  those  years  for  anything  because  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  ever  learned  some  aspects  of  the  human 
condition  as  thoroughly  as  I  did  during  those  years. 

The  event  in  Czechoslovakia  is  very  much  germane  to  our 
discussions. 

Jerry  Tyler,  for  example,  was  a  devoted  loyal  follower  of 
Harry  Bridges.  When  I  finally  got  fired,  Tyler  dropped  me  a 
note,  I  remember,  saying  something  like  I'm  sorry  to  hear  what 
happened  between  you  and  the  old  man- -something  to  the  effect- 
but  you  must  have  done  something  wrong.   I  can  understand  that 
because  it's  possible  to  see  reality  through  the  Rashomon  view  of 
the  world. 

Take,  for  example,  those  quite  wonderful  overseas  trips.   At 
every  trip  people  would  come,  as  I've  said  before,  and  Lou  and 
Harry  and  maybe  somebody  else  would  tell  them  exactly  what  they 
expect  they're  going  to  see.  Tell  them  how  to  interpret  it. 
Luckily  most  of  the  delegates  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  that. 
That ' s  the  way  it  was  done . 

I  don't  think  Lou  and  Harry  quite  realized  that  they  were 
trying  to  tell  them  how  they  should  think  about  these  things,  but 
that  was  the  nature  of  their  kind  of  leadership.  When  leadership 
has  no  competition  year  after  year  after  year,  it  becomes  so 
entrenched  that  it  sees  itself  as  in  a  divinely  inflated 
position.   I  guess  leaders  just  don't  realize  it--but  it  would 
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happen  with  every  first  meeting  of  the  overseas  delegates  with 
the  titled  offices. 


Let -Down- Your-Hair  Workshops 


Roger:    Later  came,  much  more  interesting,  rank-and-file  events,  the 
"workshops."  Sitting  in  front  were  Harry,  Lou,  and  vice 
president  J.R.  Robertson.  They  would  tell  the  members:  "Listen, 
this  is  a  no-holds-barred,  let-down-your-hair,  tell-it-like-it-is 
session."  Those  were  the  favorite  words.   Tell-it-like-it-is, 
anything  that  is  on  your  mind.  The  only  things  we  will  not 
discuss  at  these  sessions  has  to  do  with  our  contracts.  This  is 
fair  enough.   (You  could  just  lose  all  the  purposes  of  a  real 
let-down-your-hair  session  if  you  only  talk  about  contracts.  To 
begin  with,  they  could  talk  about  four  or  five  different 
contracts  because  people  represented  different  industries.) 

Shearer:   How  did  the  idea  of  the  workshops  come  to  be  developed? 

Roger:    I  think  they  developed  primarily  because  several  of  us  kept 

dropping  hints  all  over  the  place  that  there  are  a  hell  of  a  lot 
of  people  on  the  job  who  feel  isolated  from  the  leadership—and 
isolated  from  each  other.   The  Dispatcher  is  more  like  a  strainer 
than  anything.   The  editor  strains  through  ideas  coming  from  the 
top  down,  like  all  labor  papers  do.  An  opportunity  is  needed  to 
go  in  the  other  direction—from  the  ranks  up  to  the  leadership 
instead  of  always  down  from  the  leadership.   In  serious  talks 
with  top  leaders  as  well  as  local  union  officers  I  said  I  felt 
communications  were  lousy  and  that  leadership  very  often  did  not 
understand  its  own  role.  This  meant  communicating  with  the 
ranks,  instead  of  at  the  ranks—which  is  a  one-way  street. 

These  sessions  were  of f-the-record  meetings.   I  reported  the 
basic  ideas  that  were  traded,  but  never  who  said  it. 

Shearer:   Now,  by  reporting,  do  you  mean  they  found  their  way  into  the 
Dispatcher? 

Roger:    I  did  an  absolute  round-up  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  each 
session.  But  I  never  said  who  said  what.  That  was  to  avoid 
personalizing  the  thing.  Yes,  they  were  all  reported.   In  fact, 
the  ones  that  we  did  in  Hawaii  were  more  carefully  reported  than 
most  because  they  were  much  more  militant  about  getting  up  and 
criticizing  the  leadership  of  the  union.   From  their  local 
leadership  up  to  the  international  officers. 
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One  of  the  things  they  pointed  to  a  great  deal  was  typical 
of  any  organization  in  which  leadership  is  self-reenforcing.   I 
mean  leaders  who  think  mainly  on  how  to  perpetuate  their  power- - 
to  make  themselves  appear  indispensable.  In  some  cases, 
leadership  boasted  about  the  fact  that  in  most  locals  no  man 
could  hold  an  office  for  more  than  two  years.  And  then  it  was 
back  to  the  job,  which  is  an  admirable  idea- -until  it  became  a 
revolving  door.  A  man  had  it  for  two  years  and  then  the  guy  who 
had  it  two  years  earlier  came  in.  This  happened  in  so  many 
places. 

In  Hawaii  there  was  a  large  change  of  leadership  inevitably 
because  a  lot  of  the  Filipinos  were  now  being  repatriated  back  to 
the  Philippines  because  of  the  intense  development  of 
mechanization  in  the  sugar  industry. 

Shearer:   I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  criticisms  or  grievances  raised  in 

those  sessions.  Do  you  recall  any  particular  issues?  That's  one 
question.   More  particularly,  were  any  criticisms  leveled  at 
Harry  Bridges  personally? 

Roger:  A  lot  of  criticisms  were  leveled  at  Bridges  and  at  Goldblatt  and 
at  the  leadership  in  general,  including  local  and  international. 
Remember  most  of  those  who  gave  up  a  weekend  for  these  workshops 
were  themselves  interested  in  leadership.  Besides,  the  sessions 
were  not  mainly  criticism,  but  to  exchange  ideas  at  a  variety  of 
levels,  and  without  rancor,  we  hoped. 

Shearer:   Who  raised  these  criticisms  of  the  leadership? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember  who.  A  good  many  of  them  were  not  known  to  me, 
which  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  they  came  from  younger 
rank-and-file  men  and  women.   Younger  people  often  spoke  of  their 
feelings  that  they  were  not  listened  to.   On  the  West  Coast  where 
a  lot  of  old-timers  had  been  in  charge  so  long,  there  was  a  lot 
of  talk  about  opening  up  new  paths  for  younger  people.  It  sounds 
in  effect,  as  if  they're  saying  to  some  of  the  old-timers,  it's 
about  time  that  you  go  back  to  the  job  and  quietly  retire. 

I  can  think  of  one  case  in  Seattle,  where  the  man  who  had 
been  president  of  the  local  was  coming  back  again  probably  within 
a  year.  A  very  interesting  man  too,  a  guy  I  liked  enormously, 
but  there  were  some  people  around  who  were  asking,  "Why  do  the 
same  people  have  to  run  again  and  again?  Where  is  there  room  for 
new  people?"  This  is  an  old  cry.  It's  a  cry  heard  everywhere  in 
most  organizations. 

In  Hawaii  there  was  less  of  this  because  they  were  still  so 
close  to  the  time  when  the  union  came  alive—twenty  years  before. 
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But  a  new  generation  was  just  coming  in.   Especially  in  Hawaii, 
the  youngsters  saw  no  jobs  for  them  unless  someone  left  a  job. 

Shearer:  And  that's  partly  stemming  from  the  mechanization  and 
modernization? 

Roger:    A  lot  of  it  stems  from  mechanization  in  Hawaii.   They  didn't  have 
the  same  contracts  as  in  longshore.  We're  talking  more  about 
sugar  and  pineapple.   Mechanization  of  sugar  eliminated  about  70 
percent  of  the  working  population  in  those  plantations.   So  you 
have  two  issues:  mechanization  and  old-timers  who  enjoyed  the 
perquisites  of  power. 

The  other  big  issue  was  communication.   They  criticized  the 
Dispatcher  quite  often.   I  listened.   I  was  delighted. 

Shearer:  What  sorts  of  criticisms? 

Roger:    The  whole  business  about  using  quotes  from  the  leadership  and  not 
going  down  to  the  ranks  to  find  out  what  they  think.   I  was  very 
pleased  that  they  said  it  because  this  is  what  I  would  have  liked 
to  say  myself. 

Shearer:   So  they  felt  it  was  almost  like  a  house  organ? 

Roger:    All  union  papers  are  house  organs,  but  some  are  worse  than 

others,  that's  all.   Mine  was  one  of  the  best.   I  showed  them 
some  of  my  reports  that  were  unlike  the  way  it  had  been  in  the 
past.   If  there  was  a  whole  spread  of  pictures,  let's  say,  you 
might  find  one  or  two  pictures  of  the  major  leaders  way  down  at 
the  bottom. 


Almost  all  my  pictures  of  any  kind  of  meetings  were  always 
rank  and  filers  at  microphones,  talking,  arguing,  debating, 
whatever.  And  the  leadership  was  almost  always  secondary.   I 
made  a  big  point  of  this.   In  fact,  I  had  a  blow-up  with  Lou 
about  it  because  he  didn't  have  a  picture  in  the  paper  at  this 
point.   I  said,  "For  God  sake's,  Lou,  you've  gotten  your  picture 
in  the  paper  for  years  all  the  time." 

I  would  take  a  picture  of  a  major  speech,  from  the  back  of 
the  speaker  and  always  of  the  people  who  were  listening.  At 
times  all  you  would  see  was  a  little  of  a  profile  of  the  speaker 
and  the  rest  of  the  picture  was  faces  listening. 

I  could  show  you  some  pictures  that  I  took  at  these 
workshops ,  in  which  almost  never  did  you  really  see  a  picture  of 
the  leadership.   All  you  would  see  was  rank-and-f ile  members.   I 
figured  they  deserved  more  because  it  was  their  workshop. 
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Shearer:   So  people  didn't  hesitate  to  stand  up  and  squawk? 

Roger:    You'd  be  amazed.  Once  they  realized  it  was  open  season,  they 
would  get  up.  Quite  often  they  would  get  up  and  then  quarrel 
with  each  other  because  another  member  would  say,  "You  can't  say 
that . " 

II 

Shearer:   I  have  another  question  for  you,  though.  You  mentioned  earlier 
how  Harry  seemed  to  be  less  and  less  receptive  to  ideas  from 
younger  people,  not  to  mention  criticism  of  himself.  He  was 
present  at  these  workshops.  How  did  he  react  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  leadership? 

Roger:    Usually  he  would  get  defensive.   Harry  had  a  way  of  being 
defensive  which  was  not  offensive.   He  would  really  listen 
carefully  and  nod  and  say,  "I  really  heard  what  you  had  to  say 
and  I'm  glad  you  said  it."  Then  he  would  quietly  see  if  he  could 
turn  that  person  around.  As  often  as  not,  he  would  turn  him 
around  with  some  kind  of  logic,  but  quite  often  he  would  just 
befuddle  the  situation  a  bit.  None  of  the  leaders  ever  just  took 
it  and  said  I'll  think  about  it.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  more 
of  it. 

Lou  had  some  of  the  same  problems,  but  he  didn't  handle  it 
the  same  way.  He  would  get  impatient. 

Shearer:   So  Harry  was  likely  to  catch  more? 

Roger:    In  a  sense  Harry  was  likely  because  when  it's  open  season  and  the 
kids  are  able  to  speak  up,  they're  going  to  look  for  the  father 
figure  closest  to  them  and  really  land  on  him.   I  think  Harry 
usually  handled  himself  very  well. 

These  guys  usually  tried  to  defend  themselves  a  little  bit. 
I  think  these  were  great  sessions.   I  think  this  was  one  of  the 
real  high  points  of  my  union  experiences. 

Shearer:  Why  was  that? 

Roger:    Because  they  took  each  other  seriously.   Because  they  tried  to 
deal  on  a  rank-and-file  level  with  some  kind  of  aching  problems 
that  all  institutions  and  bureaucracies  have.  They  were  trying  a 
new  way  which  was  not  offensive  and  not  threatening.  Across  the 
table.  Like  a  family.  Might  get  noisy,  might  get  rowdy,  but  it 
was  always  in  a  family  situation. 
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Shearer:   Was  everyone  allowed  to  attend? 
union  member? 


This  was  open  meeting  for  every 


Roger:    No.  Any  union  member  could  sit  in  and  listen.  You  could  not  get 
up  and  speak  if  you  weren't  officially  part  of  this  workshop.   In 
other  words,  you  couldn't  have  people  just  walking  in,  getting 
involved  and  then  walking  out.   The  people  who  were  there  were 
all  picked  by  their  respective  areas.  Actually,  I  don't  remember 
people  aside  from  delegates  coming  in  and  getting  up  and 
speaking.   I  think  they  would  have  been  told,  "No.  You  had  your 
chance  to  become  part  of  this  group." 

These  meetings  were  held  in  an  interesting  environment. 
The  one  at  Los  Angeles  area  was  held  in  a  dormitory  at  UCLA.   It 
was  summer.   We  slept  in  the  dorms  and  ate  in  the  dorms.   The  one 
in  northern  California  was  held  at  the  student  union  building  in 
Berkeley.  People  in  that  case  either  stayed  in  hotels  or  I  don't 
know,  found  their  own  places.  The  one  in  Portland  was  held  at 
Reed  College.   The  one  in  Seattle  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  Again,  some  of  the  people  slept  in  dorms.  Trying  to 
save  money,  of  course.  Then  there  was  another  one  in  Washington 
at  Aberdeen,  which  is  a  wonderful  place  right  on  the  sea.   There 
was  one  in  British  Columbia  at  Vancouver.  Held  at  Simon  Fraser 
University. 

The  nice  thing  about  it  was  we  developed  a  sense  that  this 
was  special.   We're  at  a  university  and  we're  going  to  let  our 
hair  down  and  talk  about  ideas  rather  than  practical  contract 
things. 

Shearer:   Actually  I  thought  contract  was  out.   That  you  couldn't. 

Roger:    That's  right,  but  the  main  point  is  to  deal  with  ideas,  with 

feelings,  with  people  speaking  with  each  other  and  learning  from 
each  other.  The  two  workshops  in  Hawaii,  one  in  Maui  and  the 
other  in  Honolulu,  had  many  of  the  same  feelings.  But  the 
Hawaiians  are  a  little  different,  they  like  to  go  to  hotels 
instead  of  going  to  the  university  campus. 

Shearer:  Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  the  workshops,  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
what  you  think  you,  and  the  union,  got  out  of  them  and  whether 
they're  still  going  on? 

Roger:    No.  They  stopped.  The  workshops  seemed  to  be  a  once-around 
situation.  They  took  time.  They  were  expensive. 

Shearer:  How  often  did  they  occur? 
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Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


They  occurred  just  once  in  each  place  and  that  was  it.   Once  in  a 
lifetime.   They  never  were  repeated.   However,  in  Hawaii  they 
continued  holding  their  own  workshops.  Elsewhere  the  workshops 
were  one-time  around.  They  took  a  lot  of  time.  They  took  a  lot 
of  energy.   I  think  the  leadership  felt  at  this  point  it  got  what 
it  needed  from  the  workshops.  In  other  words,  I  wouldn't  say 
really  that  communication  changed  in  any  significant  way.  I 
would  say  that  I  got  more  out  of  it,  just  a  feeling  that  there 
are  areas  that  I  never  deal  with  seriously  enough. 

As  editor? 

As  editor.   I'd  have  to  look  back  into  my  own  thinking.  Look  at 
my  own  reports.   I'll  tell  you.  I  did  get  a  very  interesting 
response  from—I'm  trying  to  find  out—here's  a  Honolulu 
workshop.   I'm  opening  it  now  because  I'm  showing  you  something 
and  I'm  going  to  describe  it.   I  took  all  the  pictures.   I  love 
to  take  pictures. 

This  is  in  '69? 

This  was  January  24,  1969,  Honolulu.   We  started  a  workshop  which 
I  described  as  developing  a  new  level  of  communication  between 
ILWU  rank  and  file  and  local  and  international  leadership.   We 
held  two  of  them.   There  was  a  lot  of  real  debate. 

Here  is  a  front  page  showing  pictures  of  people— usually 
they're  listening  or  at  the  microphone.  One  man  here  is 
definitely  very  dark  skinned- -Hawaiian.  One  man,  I  know  he's  a 
Filipino.   The  other  one  is  a  Portuguese.   This  woman  looks 
Portuguese.  A  man  looks  Hawaiian.  There's  a  reason  I'm  saying 
all  these  thing.  There  are  several  other  pictures.  On  this  page 
is  a  picture  of  Bridges  and  a  few  people  laughing  and  having  some 
fun  over  a  drink.  Another  picture  shows  the  governor  of  Hawaii, 
Governor  Burns,  saying  something  funny  and  cracking  up  Lou 
Goldblatt  and  J.R.  Robertson.   They  get  the  back  pages.   In  Maui 
you  see  the  three  men. 


Now  you're  on  another  front  page? 


Another— this  is  the  issue— February  the  seventh— you  see  Lou 
Goldblatt  speaking  to  the  group.  You  see  all  their  faces. 

And  the  back  of  Lou's  head? 

The  back  of  his  head.  You  see  the  back  of  Harry  and  only  the 
side  of  J.R.  Robertson.  Then  you  see— there's  something  very 
important  here.   This  goes  to  page  4—and  there's  virtually 
nothing  but  pictures  of  all  the  delegates.   I  call  it  the  Maui 
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Bull  Session.   I  know  some  of  these  people  from  way  back. 
Portuguese.   Japanese.   Hawaiian.   Here's  a  haole  too.   Okay. 

When  this  Dispatcher  came  out,  one  of  the  black  longshoremen 
who  was  already  going  high  places  in  Local  10  constantly  reminded 
me  that  there  are  a  lot  of  blacks  in  Local  10.  He  said,  "We  need 
more  pictures  of  black  people.  We  need  more  recognition  of  black 
people."  He  would  always  make  a  big  issue.  He  considered  it  a 
real  proof  of  racism  when  you  don't  have  any  pictures  of  black 
people.   So  this  guy  happened  to  come  in  that  morning  at  the 
ILWU,  this  issue  that  showed  Maui,  and  this  guy  looked  at  it.   He 
looked  at  it  and  he  said,  "There's  another  example  of  the  way  you 
do  things.   I  don't  see  a  single  black  face  in  this  whole  goddamn 
paper."  He  pointed  to  these  mostly  Oriental  faces.   I  realized 
then,  this  is  going  to  be  a  lost  cause. 

There  was  this  surge  of  "black  is  beautiful,"  this  surge  of 
recognition  that  swept  over  so  many  people  in  black  communities 
that  they  were  now  seeking  reasons  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  is 
a  racist  attitude  you've  developed  because  you  don't  have  enough 
pictures  of  black  people. 


Effect  of  the  Workshops 


Roger:    The  question  is  were  these  workshops  useful?   I  would  say  in  the 
long  term,  fundamentally,  no.   Short  term,  yes.   Long  term  they 
did  not  do  what  we,  among  other  things,  had  hoped  would  be  done. 

Shearer:   What  was  your  hope? 

Roger:    That  long-awaited  hope  that  someday  we'll  truly  get  closer  as  we 
eliminate  racism. 

Shearer:   Excuse  me.   Who  is  the  we? 

Roger:    I  don't  know.   We  did  all  this  together.   We  sat  down  one  day  and 
started  dreaming  up  this  business,  but  not  just  strictly  union 
business.   Some  of  us  would  be  sitting  around  having  a  drink  and 
start  talking  about  things  we  dream  about — and  might  do.  The 
next  step  would  be  how  do  you  convince  Harry.  The  way  you 
convince  Harry  is  the  way  you  convince  any  man  who  is  at  the  top 
of  leadership  and  a  bureaucracy.  You  do  something  to  convince 
him  that  he  thought  of  the  idea  himself.  That's  the  old  story 
told.   Every  kid  knows  that  about  his  parents.   Right? 

Shearer:   Who  was  the  one  who  did  the  convincing? 
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Roger:    I  don't  know.  I  don't  remember.  I  don't  want  to  take  credit  for 
any  significant  part  of  this;  I  was  just  part  of  the  whole 
process.   I  think  I  had  a  lot  to  do  with  keeping  the  process 
going  because  in  my  job  as  the  editor,  I'd  be  the  one  who  might 
say  to  someone  at  the  office,  maybe  the  office  manager,  we  better 
call  for  reservations,  find  a  place.   I  was  the  one  who  thought 
of  all  the  universities,  Simon  Fraser  included.   I  wish  it  had 
been  University  of  British  Columbia  because  it's  so  beautiful  out 
there,  but  Simon  Fraser  was  more  of  a  working  class  university. 
More  like  San  Francisco  State.   I  think  I  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  mechanics  of  the  whole  business. 

Shearer:   It's  interesting.  Do  you  think  one  of  the  hopes  was  that  it 
would  bring  Harry  and  Lou  together?  Was  that  their  hope? 

Roger:    I  don't  know.  No.  No.  I  doubt  it.  Underlying  many  discussions 
at  some  of  these  workshops  was  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a 
serious,  severe  break  between  Lou  and  Harry. 

Shearer:   And  how  was  that  manifested? 

Roger:    By  people  talking  about  leadersh.ip--rath.er  than  naming  names-- 
that's  what  we  call  the  sense  of  a  meeting.   It  means  that  if 
people  talk  about  "abstract  leadership"  everybody  knows  they're 
really  talking  about  the  breakdown  of  leadership. 

Shearer:   I  see.  And  do  you  think  the  message  was  received  by  the  two  main 
leaders? 

Roger:    Of  course.  After  1969,  there  was  a  very  important  change  in 
secondary  leadership.  Jack  Hall  and  Bill  Chester  both  became 
vice  presidents  of  the  ILWU.   In  a  sense,  that  change  in 
secondary  leadership  really  cemented  the  break  forever  and  yet  it 
took  place  eight  years  before  both  Lou  and  Harry  finally  quit 
running  for  office. 


Warning  Signs  of  Hazel's  Illness 


Shearer:  You  were  in  Hawaii  for  the  workshop  when  Hazel  first  became  ill? 

Roger:    Yes.  It's  one  of  the  reasons  I  went  back  to  look  at  dates  in  my 
calendar.   It  was  a  very  sad  time.  We  were  in  Honolulu  and  I 
remember  that  I  was  rushing  out  to  go  swimming  because  we  were 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach.   Right  next  to  Fort 
DeRussy.   I  asked  Hazel  if  she  wanted  to  put  on  a  suit.   She  was 
sort  of  sitting  on  the  balcony  looking  at  some  of  these  little 
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Little  tiny  ones.  They  have 


doves  that  are  all  over  Honolulu, 
lovely  sounds. 

Shearer:   I  think  they're  mourning  doves. 

Roger:    Yes.   They  have  lovely  sounds.   They  would  come  on  the  porch, 

little  lanai,  or  balcony,  and  she  would  feed  them.   She  said  she 
was  feeling  kind  of  tired  and  would  like  to  stay.   Then  she  said 
she  had  spotted  this  morning.  I  knew  what  that  meant.   I  said, 
"Are  you  okay?"   She  said  that  it  had  happened  before.   She  felt 
a  little  down. 


A  couple  of  days  later,  after  I  worked  all  night  writing  my 
report  for  this  next  issue  of  the  Dispatcher  so  I  could  mail  it 
and  also  to  write  something  so  they  could  print  it  in  the  Hawaii 
ILWU  newspaper,  we  took  a  plane  to  Rauai.   She'd  never  been  there 
before.   It's  a  beautiful  place.   She  just  loved  every  bit  of  it. 
We  went  to  see  Jean  Chariot's  paintings  at  a  spectacular  church 
at  Hanalei.   We  had  a  great  time. 

Then  we  flew  to  Maui  and  though  we  had  a  good  time,  always  I 
could  see  her  fatigue.  She  tried  awfully  hard  to  hang  on  and  not 
complain,  but  I  could  see  it. 

We  went  back  home.  We  lived  in  a  very  pretty  small  house  at 
the  very  top  of  the  Berkeley  Hills  overlooking  the  entire  Bay 
Area.   It  was  Fairlawn  Drive  near  Grizzly  Peak  Boulevard.   When  I 
got  home  from  work  one  day  she  said  she'd  been  to  the  see  the 
doctor,  "And  he  said  that  I  have  the  dread  disease."  I  remember 

• 

those  words.   I  went  out  on  the  deck,  looking  at  the  bay  out 
there,  the  night,  and  crying.  As  I  walked  back  into  the  house 
she  was  on  the  telephone  and  she  was  talking  to  somebody  and  said 
she'd  never  seen  this  before,  but  Sidney  is  out  there  crying. 

You  know  what  the  year  was  like  after  that.   Pretty  soon 
more  examinations.   More  tests.   Tests.   Tests.   Tests.   Until 
you  go  crazy  with  tests.  And  then  radiation.  Chemotherapy. 

Shearer:   Surgery? 

Roger:    Surgery.  Oh,  yes.  I  forgot.  Surgery  first.   She  was  doing 

pretty  well.  A  friend  of  hers  came  up  from  L.A.  to  stay  with  her 
for  a  week.  One  of  her  oldest  friends.   She  seemed  to  be  doing 
well  and  then  she  started  feeling  poor  again.  We  went  back  for 
some  work.  Then  I  got  a  call  one  day,  I  was  alone  in  the  house- - 
no,  there  was  a  woman,  I  forget  her  name  now,  who  had  cleaned  the 
house  that  day,  and  I  got  a  call.   I  was  in  the  kitchen.   I 
picked  up  the  phone.   It  was  the  doctor.  The  surgeon  said  that 
we  got  the  lab  reports  and  the  cancer  has  returned.   In  the 
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uterus.  Again,  I  said,  oh.   I  asked  for  some  explanation.   I  sat 
there  and  I  forgot  all  about  this  lady  cleaning  the  house  and 
again  I  started  crying.   She  was  right  in  back  of  me.   She  said, 
"Are  you  all  right,  Mr.  Roger?  Are  you  all  right?"   I  said, 
"Yes,  but  they  discovered  my  wife's  cancer  has  returned."  She 
said  something  like,  "Lordy  be." 

That's  what  happened  in  early  1969. 


Death  of  Chili  Duarte 


Roger:    I'm  going  back  for  a  moment  to  recall  a  reference  point  for  the 
year  1969.  Within  a  few  days  after  we  returned  on  New  Year's 
weekend,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1969,  the  president  of  Local  6  died. 
It  was  Charles  "Chili"  Duarte,  who  had  been  around  the  union 
since  it  started  in  1934.  A  young  man,  Portuguese  descent,  who 
was  brought  to  this  country  from  Hawaii.   Chili  died  suddenly,  at 
age  fifty-six.   He'd  suffered  a  heart  attack  on  New  Year's  Day  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

t 

He  was  truly  a  senior  member  of  the  ILWU  in  almost  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Good-looking.  Very  forward.  A  fellow  who 
would  look  you  right  in  the  eye  when  he  talked.   He  always  wore  a 
certain  smile  which  seemed  to  say  that  there  was  something 
slightly  ludicrous  about  most  things  in  general.  He  was 
inventive,  loved  to  try  new  ideas,  sometimes  he'd  come  up  with 
bizarre  ideas,  and  always  a  sense  of  humor.  Yet  he  could  be  a 
very  serious  man.  He  had  been  talking  a  great  deal  about 
something  that  he'd  just  discovered  about  a  year  before—that  he 
had  diabetes. 

He  told  me  he'd  spent  all  his  spare  time  going  to  libraries 
to  read  up  on  it.  He  learned  all  about  it.  Changed  all  his 
diet.  Lost  weight.  All  those  things.  But  he  died  of  a  heart 
attack  so  whatever  he  died  from,  he  died.   He  died  in  Tahoe.   I 
was  home,  Sunday,  I  think  it  was,  and  I  got  this  call  from  George 
Valter  at  Tahoe.   Chili  had  just  died  early  in  the  morning.   I 
was  shocked.   He  said,  "Marcia,  Chili's  wife,  wants  to  talk  to 
you."  Marcia  was  hysterical  on  the  phone. 

She  said,  "I  want  you  to  call  everybody  in  the  union,  every 
important  person  in  the  union  and  tell  them  that  Chili  died."  So 
I  said,  "I'll  do  that."  She  said,  "Don't  call  Harry.  But  if  you 
talk  to  Harry  you  can  tell  him  we  don't  want  him  at  the  funeral." 
Then  followed  a  diatribe  between  tears  and  words,  between  hatred 
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and  despair.   She  said  repeatedly,  "It's  because  of  Harry  that 
Chili  died  so  young." 

Now  I  didn't  know  precisely  why  she  said  that,  but  I  can 
think  of  lots  of  reasons.  There  was  a  whole  group  of  younger 
people—this  includes  Goldblatt,  too—a  group  that  felt  Harry 
held  everybody  back  from  movement,  from  advancement,  from  change. 
But  Chili  spent  a  good  piece  of  his  life  in  the  unions  figuring 
someday  he  would  have  Lou's  job  and  Lou  would  be  the  president. 

The  Sunday  morning  that  I  first  got  the  call  from 
Tahoe  that  Chili  Duarte  was  dead,  I  took  on  a  really  anguishing 
task.   That  was  to  call  all  the  ILWU  leadership  and  pass  on  the 
news.   I  called  people  up  and  down  the  coast  and  to  Alaska, 
British  Columbia,  and  Hawaii. 

ii 

Roger:    I  got  so  throttled  by  this  thing  because  I  liked  Chili.  And 

Chili  was  dead.   I  was  so  anguished.  A  lot  of  people  were  very 
upset  on  the  phone.  When  they  got  upset,  I'd  start  crying.   Of 
course,  I  was  able  to  talk  all  the  time,  but  I  must  have  sounded 
like  an  idiot.   It  was  a  shock.   Here  was  a  guy  who's  always 
there  and  has  always  been  there  and  he ' s  tough  and  solid  and  you 
expect  him  to  be  there  all  the  time. 

In  Chili's  case  what  was  the  harshest  for  me  were  people  who 
would  ask,  "Did  you  talk  to  Harry?"  I'd  say,  "No,  I  haven't."  I 
just  knew  I  didn't  want  to.   I  had  that  strange  feeling  that  an 
awful  lot  of  people  were  starting  to  die  and  disappear,  that  this 
is  the  end  of  another  era.  Every  one  of  these  people  who  came  up 
the  same  path  seemed  to  disappear.  An  eerie  feeling  that  nobody 
going  up  is  going  to  get  there. 

In  between  times  I  would  get  more  anguished  calls  from 
Marcia  in  Tahoe  and  then  finally  from  Oakland  saying,  "I  don't 
want  Harry  there."  It  sounded  as  if  I  was  in  charge  of  Harry's 
life.   The  funeral  was  held  soon.   I  went  to  a  wake.   It's  not 
easy.   I  sat  for  a  little  while,  doing  what  I'm  supposed  to  do. 
I  talked  to  Marcia  again,  who  is  now  in  widow's  weeds,  and  very 
upset. 

Then  came  the  funeral  itself  and  I  was  one  of  the  honorary 
pallbearers .  Lou  and  I  were  each  supposed  to  put  a  flower  on  the 
casket.   This  is  a  real  funeral.  Lou  took  off  his  union  button 
and  put  it  on  the  casket,  a  very  classy  thing  to  do.   I  put  a 
flower  down.   I  turned  around  and  there's  Harry.   He's  standing 
on  the  outside  of  the  crowd.   He's  not  involved  with  the 
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ceremony.   It  was  so  pointedly  obvious  that  he  was  not  part  of 
the  group . 

Who,  if  anyone,  conveyed  the  message  to  Harry  that  he  was  not 
invited?  Did  you? 

Yes.   I  don't  remember  how  I  did  it,  but  I  know  I  did  it.   I 
remember  telling  Harry  that  I  had  been  asked  to  ask  him  not  to 
come  to  the  funeral.  His  reaction  was  very  strange.  He  said,  "I 
heard  that  someone,"  meaning  Marcia,  "believes  that  I  was 
responsible  for  Chili's  death."  It  was  all  said  very  quietly, 
that  she  wishes  he  wouldn't  be  there.   But  he  was  there  and  he 
looked  like  he  was  outside  of  the  circle.  There's  something 
close  to  a  tragedy  about  that  sort  of  thing.   The  real  core  and 
power  that  stands  there  and  suddenly  somehow,  because  of  some 
inherent  quality  in  the  human  being  involved,  is  now  being 
shunned  or  rejected.   It  was  very  sad. 

Did  Harry  ever  allude  to  that  afterward? 

Yes.   I'd  forgotten.   On  several  occasions  in  the  next  year  he 
again  said,  somebody  seems  to  think  that  I'm  the  reason  that 
Chili  died  so  young. 

Did  Harry  respond  to  the  sense  that  Marcia  thought  he  was 
responsible? 

I  don't  remember  that. 

How  did  it  affect  your  relations? 

I  don't  think  it  affected  my  relations  with  him.  Besides,  I  was 
sick  and  tired  of  the  union's  leadership  being  split  up  by 


factionalism.  You  know  what  factionalism  does? 
have  to  declare  a  loyalty  oath  before  the  fact, 
the  time. 


Pretty  soon  you 
That  happens  all 


I  do  recall  that,  soon  after  Chili  died,  Local  6  officers 
George  Valter,  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  Curtis  McClain,  the 
main  business  agent,  turned  up  at  the  print  shop  where  I  was 
putting  out  the  first  of  the  year  issue  of  the  paper.  They 
called  me  at  the  print  shop  and  said  they  were  down  in  the 
parking  lot  and  they'd  like  to  talk  to  me.   I  went  down  and  sat 
with  them  in  their  car.  They  wanted  to  tell  me  what  they  felt  I 
should  write  about  Chili  so  I  could  get  it  in  this  issue  right 
away.   The  officers  of  Local  6  dictated  a  very  emotional 
statement  and  asked  if  I  would  please  use  their  headline:  "From 
the  Officers  of  Local  6  About  a  Comrade  We  Have  Lost." 
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Several  things  happened  within  1969  that  made  us  feel  all 
the  more  a  sense  of  this  tightening  of  factions  into  two  major 
groups  as  if  for  a  big  showdown.  The  showdown  came  in  April  at 
the  ILWU  international  convention,  which  was  held  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  was  there  for  thirteen  days. 

We  were  living  in  that  International  Hotel.  You  can  watch 
the  planes  arriving  and  leaving,  but  you  can't  hear  them,  so 
you're  living  in  a  totally  soundproof  box.  Everything  that's  in 
that  hotel  gives  us  a  grungy  picture  of  what  the  future  holds  for 
us.   The  air  is  artificial  and  all  filled  with  either  cigarette 
smoke  or  something  from  a  barbecue  or  a  sewer  or  something. 
Pretty  soon  you're  convinced  you're  living  in  a  space  capsule, 
surrounded  by  freeways  and  with  planes  coming  in  and  out— 
silently.   It  was  quite  amazing.   I  had  to  stay  there  some  extra 
time  to  wind  things  up.  When  I  returned  to  the  cool  air  of  San 
Francisco,  I  realized  I'd  been  feeling  like  a  zombie. 

Because  Chili  died  suddenly,  it  changed  certain  aspects  of 
the  situation.   Chili,  I  think,  had  some  ambitious  plans  of 
moving  ahead. 

We  had  a  black  guy  who  was  extremely  popular,  Bill  Chester. 
Better  known  than  almost  anybody  at  this  point,  he  had  been  built 
up  to  the  sky.   He  was  already  a  major  officer  in  the  BART  board, 
for  example.  He's  been  appointed  to  so  many  political  boards. 

Shearer:   This  is  1969  you're  talking  about? 

Roger:    Yes.  He'd  been  appointed  to  many  boards  and  committees  by  Mayor 
Alioto.  He  wants  to  become  a  vice  president.  Now  that  Chili  was 
dead,  Jack  Hall  knew  he  wanted  to  become  a  vice  president.  He 
doesn't  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  on  what  he  calls  "the 
rock."  Oahu  is  a  rock.   You  travel  in  any  direction  for  thirty 
minutes  and  you're  back  on  the  ocean  again. 

Both  Chester  and  Hall  were  going  for  the  one  single  job — 
vice  president.  J.R.  Robertson  had  already  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  hang  up  the  gloves.  Everybody  is  ready  for  a  new  job, 
or  a  free-for-all,  a  turmoil,  a  donnybrook.   It  could  have  gotten 
personal—and  dirty. 

The  one  vice  president  was  designated  in  charge  of 
organization.   In  order  to  mollify  the  Hawaiians--who  have  the 
largest  single  membership  and  vote—with  a  man  who  has  proved  his 
ability  as  an  organizer  and  leader,  they  thought  he  should  be 
sent  to  the  mainland  to  run  things  for  a  while.  They  expected  he 
might  even  be  the  president  some  day.   The  Hawaiians  wanted  Jack 
as  vice  president.   Bridges  especially  wanted  to  have  Bill 
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Chester  on  tap  because  he  had  a  direct  line  with  the 
longshoremen,  especially  the  black  majority  in  San  Francisco,  and 
because  there  had  been  an  all-white  leadership  in  the  top  levels 
of  the  ILWU. 

Shearer:   How  did  Harry  feel  about  the  issue  of  control  regarding  Bill 
Chester? 

Roger:    Oh,  he  controlled  Bill  Chester.  There  was  no  problem  with 
Chester.   Harry  was  in  control. 

Shearer:   How  about  Jack  Hall? 

Roger:    Jack  Hall  was  strongly  the  opposite. 

Shearer:   His  own  man? 

Roger:    Not  only  his  own  man,  but  so  much  so  that  Robertson,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  regional  areas,  and  Bridges,  both  felt  that  Jack 
was  outside  their  control.   But  he  didn't  mind  because  he  had 
done  such  an  excellent  job  of  control  of  the  union's  business  on 
"the  rock,"  in  the  islands,  that  there  were  no  major  problem 
there . 

Instead  of  an  embarrassing  impasse  the  convention  worked  out 
the  inevitable  compromise.   They  created  a  new  official  title. 
Chester  was  nominated  to  be  vice  president,  assistant  to  the 
president,  and  Jack  Hall  was  nominated  to  become  vice  president 
in  charge  of  organization.   Everybody  was  supposed  to  be  happy. 

During  that  convention,  may  I  add,  I  saw  examples  of  small 
time  corruption  that  I'll  demonstrate  later.   I  will  tell  you  how 
I  closed  down  a  bar,  paid  for  by  some  insurance  agents  who  hoped 
to  be  the  primary  agent  for  our  union.   I  was  a  bad  boy  because  I 
closed  down  and  I  kept  saying,  "This  is  nothing  but  a  bunch  of 
whores  and  I  want  them  out  of  here."  They  had  to  close  down 
because  they  were  embarrassed  and  all  the  union  guys  who  were 
feeding  off  this  trough  got  pretty  embarrassed  too.  I  became 
everybody ' s  enemy  there . 

Shearer:  All  right.  We'll  take  up  the  story- 
Roger:    I  also  have  to  tell  you  about  how  some  delegates  in  my  press 
hospitality  room  all  decided  to  attack  Bridges  for  everything 
he'd  ever  done.   I  had  invited  him  in  and  the  guys  followed  and 
went  after  him.  I  came  right  to  the  defense  of  Bridges.   I  said, 
"You  guys  should  fucking  well  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Attacking 
this  guy.   He's  all  alone  here.  We've  all  had  a  hard  day,  so 
what  the  hell's  going  on  here?"  Pretty  soon  Harry  was  saying, 
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"Hey  listen,  I  don't  need  your  help.  Wait  a  minute,  Sid.  They 
got  a  right  to  say  it."  I  said,  "They  goddamn  well  don't  have  a 
right  to  gang  up  on  you."  I  got  mighty  defensive  for  that 
sonofabitch. 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  something  else  that  happened,  that 
I'll  never  forget.  A  year  later  Jack  Hall  died.  They  were 
planning  a  huge  memorial  meeting  in  Hawaii.   I  got  a  call  from 
Honolulu  within  two  days  after  Jack  died.   The  caller  was  Bob 
McElrath,  the  man  who  took  over  Jack's  old  job  in  Hawaii.  He 
said,  "Tell  Harry  we  don't  want  him  here  in  Honolulu  at  Jack's 
funeral."  I  said,  "Bob,  I'm  not  going  to  be  your  maiden  in  this 
situation.  If  you  don't  want  him  there,  you  tell  him.  You're  in 
charge,  you  tell  him."  Soon  after,  I  got  a  call  from  Jack's 
daughter  Michelle,  from  Honolulu,  saying  that  "If  Harry  comes  to 
this  memorial,  if  he  dares  show  his  face  on  the  stage,  I'll  spit 
in  his  face."  Most  of  the  Hawaiian  leadership  blamed  Harry  for 
Jack's  death.  Jack  also  died  of  diabetes  and  Parkinson's  and 
booze  and  Christ  knows  how  many  more. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  this  doesn't  give  you  an 
interesting  light  on  the  process  of  bureaucracy- - 

It  certainly  does. 

One  place  where  I  shine  is  turning  over  the  rocks  I  hate.   Not 
too  many  people  know  about  these  events  because  I  would  only 
discuss  it  with  very  close  friends. 


Effect  of  Rivalries  and  Factions  on  New  Leadership 
[Interview  28:  August  9,  1990]  ft 


Shearer:   I'd  like  to  pick  up  on  something  you  mentioned  yesterday 

concerning  the  deaths,  first  of  Chili  Duarte  and  later  of  Jack 
Hall,  which  happened  in  1971.   You  described  the  reaction  of  both 
their  families  as  one  of  blaming  Harry  Bridges  for  their  deaths. 

Roger:    Let's  put  it  a  different  way.  I  got  the  sense  from  a  number  of 
people  who  felt  Harry  was  somehow  responsible  for  holding  them 
back  or  for  being  super-critical  of  their  work.  Of  course, 
numbers  of  the  families  were  overwrought  and  shocked  at  these  men 
dying  so  young.  But  I'd  say  that  Harry  knew  how  to  hurt  even  his 
friends,  but  he  didn't  put  a  curse  on  them. 
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Chili  Duarte's  Speech  at  Rezar  Stadium 

Roger:    I'll  give  you  little  tiny  examples.   Chili  Duarte  got  up  and 
spoke  at  the  big  Kezar  Stadium  anti-Vietnam  War  demonstration 
that  marched  all  the  way  from  the  Ferry  Building  in  San 
Francisco- -it  was  one  of  the  great  marches  and  it  was  an  enormous 
event . 

Chili  spoke  very  passionately  and  sensibly  about  negotiating 
and  then  quitting  the  war  in  Vietnam.  All  he  got  from  Harry  was 
a  resounding  criticism  for  his  having  spoken  there.  Not  because 
Harry  was  not  against  the  Vietnam  War  you  understand,  but  what 
right  did  Chili  have  to  get  up  there  and  do  it.  Harry  stuck  to 
one  argument,  namely,  nobody  from  the  union  had  authorized  him  to 
do  it.   But  of  course  that  never  happened  with  Harry  if  he  wanted 
to  do  or  say  something  because  Harry  could  always  find,  what  they 
call  an  enabling  resolution.  You  know  what  I  mean.   [chuckles] 
They  could  always  find  something  in  the  constitution  or  in  a 
statement  of  policy. 

Of  course  as  the  president  of  a  major  local  and  as  a  member 
of  the  International  Executive  Board,  Chili  could  also  say  that 
he  got  this  enabling  resolution.   He  didn't  have  to  say  anything. 
He  had  a  perfect  right  as  a  citizen,  but  somehow  because  he  was 
introduced  as  an  important  figure  in  the  ILWU,  Harry  felt  it 
necessary  to  be  critical  of  him  for  having  spoken  as  if  he 
represented  the  ILWU. 

This  kind  of  situation  happened  so  often  that  it  didn't  make 
sense  after  a  while.   It  became  illogical  for  Bridges  to  be  so 
involved  in  issues  that  concerned  him  and  then  to  criticize 
someone  else  for  being  involved  in  the  same  sort  of  things.  At 
that  particular  point--!  think  partly  because  Harry  was  getting 
closer  and  chummier  to  Alioto.  Of  course  I'm  speculating  now;  I 
don't  know  this  for  a  fact.  But  I  felt  for  a  while  then,  and 
that  feeling  grew,  that  Harry  was  trying  to  seem  a  little  more 
like  one  of  the  boys. 

This  was  a  period  when  I  had  reprimanded  Harry  for  lying  to 
me  about  his  being  nominated  or  made  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Port  Commission.   I  told  him  that  I  heard  the  rumor 
that  he'd  been  nominated.  I  said,  "I  hope  you  don't  accept  that 
post  because  it  could  be  a  serious  conflict  of  interest."  When 
he  said,  "Well,  I  haven't  accepted,  I'm  thinking  about  it,"  he 
had  already  accepted  it! 

I  realize,  he  wasn't  trying  to  clear  his  skirts.   I  don't 
think  he  ever  would  do  that.   Harry  was  a  man  who  really  believed 
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in  what  he  did.  But  if  somebody  else  did  something  that  might 
seem  to  reflect  on  the  union,  or  on  him  in  a  way  that  he  didn't 
like,  he  could  divert  his  scorn  to  that  somebody  else. 

This  is  your  interpretation  of — 

It  is  my  interpretation,  but  in  fact — Bridges  was  overtly 
critical  to  Chili's  face  because  he  was  introduced  as  president 
of  a  major  ILWU  local.  Lou  was  very  aware  of  this.  Lou  was  in 
that  peace  march,  for  example.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  got  angry 
at  me  because  I  took  a  picture  of  a  whole  group  of  ILWU  people 
marching  together.   Lou  was  in  the  center  of  it,  not  in  the 
front,  just  one  of  many  and  I  didn't  name  names,  but  Lou  felt 
that  I  should  have  concentrated  the  picture  on  him  as  a  titled 
officer  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  there  on  the  march. 

Was  there  speculation  in  the  office?  What  kind  of  speculation 
was  there  after  the  call  came  from  Marcia  Duarte  and  then  another 
call  and  another  call?  Wasn't  there  talk? 

Lou  Goldblatt  certainly  knew  that  this  was  happening.   But  it 
happened  over  a  long  weekend- -New  Year's  Day  weekend.   I  don't 
know  if  the  people  who  worked  there  knew  about  this  situation. 

There  was  also  a  group  of  people  in  the  center  of  the  office 
staff  who  were  closely  loyal  to  Harry  above  all  else.   Nellie 
Walsh  was  the  secretary  for  both  Louie  and  Harry.   And  in  her 
situation,  God  knows  she  must  have  known  things  that  she'll  never 
tell  because  there  was  too  much  of  it.   But  she  felt  the  tensions 
there.  Remember  earlier  I  told  how  I  walked  down  and  said  to 
Harry  that  Kennedy  was  shot,  and  his  response.  These  two  women 
working  there  looked  in  a  state  of  shock.   But  I'll  bet  they've 
never  told  anybody  what  they  heard. 


I  see. 

in? 


Who  were  the  people  that  you  talked  to  or  would  confide 


I  wouldn't  confide  in  any  of  the  people  working  in  the  off ice- - 
not  certain  things  because  I  suppose  you  know  enough  about 
offices  and  especially  certain  kinds  of  bureaucracies.   The  word 
travels  faster  than  the  speed  of  light  and  the  word  would  have 
traveled  across--!  told  you  once  about  how  it  travels  on  the 
waterfront  in  thirty  seconds. 

Did  you  talk  to  Lou  about  that  particular  issue? 

Oh,  yes.   Oh,  of  course.   He  knew  all  about  that.   I  think  a  lot 
of  people  at  Local  6,  which  is  the  warehouse  local,  which  is  a 
major  local  union,  knew  about  these  kinds  of  tensions.   Chili  was 
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pretty  open  about  the  feeling  he  had  that  Harry  was  holding  back 
people.   Then,  you  see,  there  was  this  whole  factionalism  again. 
Lou,  Jack  Hall,  Chili  and  the  warehouse  people  and  a  few  others 
around  were  pretty  much  on  one  side  on  many,  many  issues. 

Remember  that  one  night  at  Harrington's  Bar  Chili  Duarte, 
George  Valter,  the  secretary /treasurer,  Lou  Goldblatt,  Harry  and 
I  were  sitting  there  after  work  and  Lou  said  that  he  thinks  that 
the  M  &  M  Agreement  was  a  sellout.   He  meant  that  the  employers, 
that  the  employer  group  got  away  cheap  and  should  have  paid  out 
many  more  millions  for  the  agreement.   I  got  angry  and  said, 
"Hey,  you  can't  say  that.  After  all,  you  can't  call  it  a 
sellout."  I  got  a  kick  under  the  table  from  George  Valter,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  if  to  say  okay,  let  it  go.   Let  them  talk  it 
out.   There  was  a  very  serious  talk  out  about  this.   I  think  to 
call  it  a  sellout  was  totally  nonsense,  but  it  was  so  new  that 
everybody  was  trying  to  fathom  these  incredible  changes  taking 
place.   This  kind  of  conflict  was  inevitable. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  conflict  in  part  had  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  longshoremen  always  felt  themselves,  as  they  say, 
the  "lords  of  the  docks."  They  always  felt  that  longshoring  was 
truly  the  real  core  of  the  ILWU  and  certainly  the  source  of  its 
strength.  Anything  else  was  secondary.   Harry  always  made  that 
clear. 

One  of  the  problems  always  was  that  Harry  took  for  granted 
that  anybody  expecting  to  be  president  of  the  ILWU  should  be  a 
part  of  the  longshore  division.   That,  of  course,  was  always  a 
point  of  irritation  for  Lou  who,  theoretically,  came  from  the 
warehouse  division. 

Jimmy  Herman,  for  example,  was  never  a  longshoreman,  but  he 
comes  from  the  longshore  division—ship  clerks,  which  is 
waterfront. 


Jack  Hall's  Ascent  to  Mainland  Leadership 


Roger:    As  for  Jack  Hall,  he  was  very  active  when  he  became  vice 

president  in  charge  of  organization.  That  is  he  tried  to  be 
active,  but  he  failed  in  his  activities  and  this  is  what 
happened . 

Jack  Hall  traveled  all  over  the  West  Coast,  trying  to  stir 
up  some  organizational  activity  because  there  had  been  very 
little  organization.  We'd  been  losing  members  for  quite  a  while 
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due  to  mechanization  and  due  to  attrition.  He  felt  that  all  his 
organizing  efforts  were  being  blocked  by  Bridges;  that  Bridges 
was  not  interested  in  organizing.   He  felt  this.   It's  a  little 
hard  for  me  to  say.   I  couldn't  put  a  figure  to  whether  it  was 
true  or  not,  but  there  was  very  little  organizing  done.  Part  of 
it,  I  think,  was  because  Jack  felt  that  some  of  the  things  we 
should  be  organizing  on  the  mainland,  as  it  was  true  also  in 
Hawaii,  were  areas  in  which  the  teamsters  also  had  a  major 
interest. 

Shearer:   I  see,  so  Chavez  would  have  been  someone  Hall  was  interested  in-- 
Roger:    Would  have  been,  yes. 

Shearer:   You  mentioned  something  earlier  today  that  intrigued  me. 

Apparently  in  your  view  Jack  Hall  was  being  blocked  from  above  by 
Harry  Bridges—or  he  felt  he  was  being  blocked.   What  was 
happening  at  the  other  end  in  Hawaii?  You  mentioned  that  you  had 
insight  on  this  from  the  earlier  workshops. 

Roger:    Let's  put  it  this  way:  insight  is  very  often  the  consequence  of 
some  kind  of  knowledge  or  half -learning,  a  little  learning. 
There  was  a  growing  feeling  in  Hawaii  that  a  new  and  young 
leadership  was  emerging.   There  were  younger  men,  Filipinos  who 
had  come  to  Hawaii  around  1946- -which  wasn't  so  far  back  at  this 
point.  They  held,  in  many  cases,  top  positions  in  leadership. 
Younger  Filipinos  had  taken  over.   Younger  Japanese.   Younger 
whatever.  But  the  major  leadership  on  the  very  top  were  haoles-- 
white  men. 

Shearer:   Meaning? 

Roger:    Jack  Hall,  and  a  man  who  came  over  to  help  them  for  years,  named 
Andy  Salz.  Remember  I  told  you  that  I  thought  Andy  Salz  was 
necessary  in  Hawaii  because  they  needed  someone  who  really  had 
expertise  in  contract  negotiations  and  in  writing  contracts.   I 
was  talking  about  this  when  Paul  Robeson  was  in  the  room  at  Eddie 
Tangen's  house  in  San  Francisco.  And  it  was  there  that  Paul 
Robeson  said,  "Well  of  course,  they  should  use  local  people  as 
leadership  instead  of  bringing  white  men  from  the  mainland."  I 
told  him  why  I  thought  that  was  wrong  in  this  case.  That  was 
when  Robeson  tapped  me  on  the  head  and  said,  "You'll  learn 
someday,  boy." 

Now  we're  at  the  same  situation.  In  fact,  I  felt  on  many 
occasions  that  some  people  were  starting  to  resent  that  overly 
efficient  and  very  evident  leadership  of  Jack  Hall.   He  could 
very  easily  say  to  somebody,  "This  is  the  way  it's  got  to  be  done 
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because  I  know  how  it  works  and  I  know  the  law.   I  know  this  and 
I  know  that,  and  you  don't." 

Shearer:  And  I've  been  at  it  for  thirty  years? 
Roger:  Among  other  things.  And  you  haven't. 
Shearer:  This  is  1969  we're  talking  about? 

Roger:    It's  1969.   I'd  been  hearing  that  type  of  thing  earlier.   Eddie 

Tangen  who  had  been  with  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards,  went  over 
to  Hawaii  years  before  and  had  become  Hall's  right-hand  man  in 
organizing.   In  fact  Eddie  Tangen  was  with  Hall  at  the  time  Hall 
got  so  drunk  and  said  I  hope  that  guy  [Bridges]  dies.   Because 
there  was  a  question  about  whether  I  was  going  to  be  appointed 
editor  or  not.  Remember  that? 

Shearer:   Right. 

Roger:    All  of  these  things  are  coming  together.   What  happened  in  Hawaii 
was  a  tiny  thing,  but  it  told  me  something  bigger.   Hazel  and  I 
left  Honolulu,  and  I  was  getting  a  little  worried  about  her 
illness,  but  we  didn't  know  what  it  was  yet.   We  took  an  early 
morning  flight  out  of  Kauai  to  get  to  Maui  for  the  second  Hawaii 
workshop.   I've  talked  about  that  workshop  already. 

I  remember  that  when  we  got  to  the  airport  I  looked  around 
and  there  was  Johnny  Arisumi,  a  business  agent  on  the  island. 
Been  there  for  his  whole  life.   He  greeted  me,  and  I  introduced 
him  to  Hazel.  He  was  a  little  late--that  was  it--and  I  was  told 
somebody  would  pick  us  up.   He  said,  "Tangen  just  called  me  a 
little  while  ago  and  said,  'Get  your  ass  over  to  the  airport 
because  Sid  Roger  and  his  wife  are  coming  in.   You've  gotta  pick 
him  up.1"  Johnny  said,  "He  didn't  give  me  much  time  so  I'm  a 
little  late."  Then  he  said,  "You  know  I  don't  like  it  when 
people  talk  to  me  that  way."  Johnny  was  fit  to  be  tied. 

I  really  got  a  sense  then  of  resentment  developing  against 
people  from  the  mainland  and  telling  the  locals  what  to  do.   It 
was  that  old  business  of  what  they  say  on  the  waterfront 
sometimes,  if  somebody  gives  you  an  order  curtly,  that's  the  way 
it  always  is.  They  don't  say  please,  they  don't  say  thank  you, 
they  don't  say  kiss  my  ass--no  nothing,  just  do  it.   I've  heard 
that  so  many  times. 

Shearer:   Was  Hall  likely  to  use  that  brusque  approach  to  people? 

Roger:    He  was  likely  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  because  he  could  get  so 

impatient  with  people  who  just  couldn't  keep  up  with  him.  He  was 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


remarkably  bright.  He  couldn't  drive  a  car  because  he  had  bad 
eyes.   Somebody  else  had  to  do  all  the  driving.  He  had  a  hard 
time  very  often  physically.   He  was  ill  a  good  deal  of  time.   He 
definitely  drank  much  too  much  and  was  really  sick  for  days  on 
end  after  a  binge.   No  matter  what,  he  would  do  his  homework.   He 
knew  so  much  about  health  care  and  about  the  law  and  about  every 
damn  thing  dealing  with  this  and  that.  When  you  get  such  a 
person,  he  can  get  quite  impatient  if  you  don't  keep  up  with  him. 

Look,  we're  dealing  with  people  who  had  just  lived  a  few 
years  earlier  in  Hawaii  in  a  very  colonial-type  atmosphere  in 
which  the  big  boss  was  the  army  and  the  navy.   It  was  always 
haoles  who  owned  the  sugar  plantations,  who  lived  in  Deep  South- 
type  mansions  on  top  of  the  hill.   It  was  always  white  men  who 
were  appointed  governors  or  representatives  to  Congress.   There 
were  no  people  who  weren't  white  who  were  in  charge  of  anything. 
Later  on  things  changed. 

I  think  most  of  these  people  I'm  talking  about  felt  like 
Johnny  Arisumi.  They  were  born  and  raised  and  worked  here.  They 
were  lucky  if  they  had  an  even  mediocre  education. 

I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  him.   I  remember  him  describing 
his  life  as  a  kid.  He  learned  to  swim  in  the  irrigation  ditches 
in  Hawaii.  That  kind  of  thing.  He  would  tell  how  he  had  very 
little  hope  that  he'd  ever  get  very  much  farther  than  an 
irrigation  ditch,  let  alone  going  to  college,  which  he  never  did. 
His  kids  go  to  college.  And  the  union  meant  a  great  deal,  but 
there  was  always  this  feeling  of  resentment  there  of  the  haole. 
He  knew  the  guy  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  place  sometimes 
knew  a  lot  less  than  the  guys  working  in  the  fields.  We're 
bridging  some  interesting  historic  gaps  there.  This  is  worth 
bringing  in  at  this  point. 

The  picture  that  you've  painted  of  Jack  Hall  and  his  career 
through  the  various  interviews  makes  it  sound  like  he  was  a  man 
in  transitional  times.  He  was  the  organizer.  He  was  out  there 
in  the  fields.  He  did  all  this  direct  grassroots,  or  canebrake 
organizing. 


He  may  have  been  ideologically  primed. 
of  the  Communist  party  at  one  point. 


I  guess  he  was  a  member 


Shearer:  And  he  paid  his  dues?  But  he  was  white  and  he  rose,  as  you've 

pointed  out,  thwarted  from  the  top  and  resented  to  some  degree  at 
the  bottom. 


Roger: 


He  was  not  resented  at  the  bottom  at  first  obviously. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


But  it  came  to  be? 


It  came  to  be,  yes.   I  suppose  it's  inevitable.   It's  like  the 
daddy-son  situation  in  many  cases.   He  was  thwarted  from  the  top 
only  because  he  also  exerted  his  independence  by  the  way  he  often 
treated  the  people  at  the  top,  including  Bridges,  not  Lou  though, 
including  J.R.  Robertson  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  all 
the  regional  areas.  Jack  would  often  do  things  without  reporting 
it  to  Bob  Robertson,  who  couldn't  have  done  anything  about  it 
anyhow  and  who  didn't  know  enough  to  make  any  difference,  but  the 
least  he  expected  was  a  report. 

I  see.   Yes.   You  pointed  out  yesterday  that  Bridges  and 
Robertson  considered  that  Jack  was  essentially  beyond  their 
control.   He  was  very  much  in  control  in  Hawaii  but  beyond  their 
control. 


Roger:    And  he  was  extremely  successful. 


Splitting  the  Vice  Presidency  between  Bill  Chester  and  Jack 
Hall 


Shearer:   Can  I  take  you  back  to  the  1969  convention  now.   We  jumped  ahead 
a  little  bit  to  mention  that  Jack  Hall  died  in  1971.   In  1969, 
the  convention  lineup- -there  were  two  contenders  for  what  was 
then  one  vice  presidential  slot.   The  contenders  were  Bill 
Chester,  whom  you  described  as  being  under  Bridges 's  control,  and 
Jack  Hall,  who  was  more  likely  to  be  under  Goldblatt's  control-- 
if  anybody's. 

Roger:    In  San  Francisco  at  the  headquarters,  people  more  or  less  assumed 
that  Jack  Hall  was  under  Goldblatt's  control. 

Shearer:   And  was  that  the  case? 

Roger:  I  don't  think  it  was  really  true  at  all.  I  think  Goldblatt  knew 
a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it  and  Jack  Hall  was  a  good  man  to  have 
there.  He  was  great. 

Shearer:   You  told  me  that  a  compromise  was  struck  concerning  the  vice 
presidential  position. 

Roger:    A  compromise  was  struck.   Both  Chester  and  Hall  spent  their  own 
money  to  go  up  and  down  the  coast  and  talk  to  the  locals .   They 
were  campaigning  for  this  one  job.  At  the  convention,  they 
compromised  by  having  two  vice  presidents.   Jack  was  in  charge  of 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer; 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


organization.  Bill  Chester  was  called  vice  president  and 
assistant  to  the  president.   The  Hawaiians  wanted  to  have  a  man 
represented  in  Hawaii  in  the  best  sense,  Jack  Hall.  And  then  of 
course  we  have  that  little  added  fillip,  which  we're  not  sure  of, 
that  the  Hawaiians  were  glad  to  get  Jack  a  little  bit  further 
away  because  many  of  them  felt  that  they  could  handle  more  of  the 
management  pie,  as  they  say.  Another  piece  of  the  pie.   I'm 
being  a  little  bit  less  than  blue-eyed  about  the  whole  thing. 

Who  were  the  architects  of  the  compromise?  Did  you  have  to 
change  the  bylaw?  It  almost  sounds  like  this  was  worked  out 
ahead  of  the  convention. 

I  think  it  was  worked  out.   I  would  imagine  that  the  Hawaiians 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  pushing  this  compromise.   In  other  words, 
Hawaii  could  put  enough  votes  on  the  table  to  elect  Jack  Hall 
over  Chester.   Hawaii  had  more  than  enough  votes  because  if  Jack 
Hall  got  even  25  percent  of  the  vote  on  the  mainland,  if  Hawaii 
was  100  percent  Jack  Hall,  he  would  make  it  anyhow.  At  the  same 
time  they  wanted  Chester  symbolically.  He  would  have  been  the 
first  black  to  be  in  a  titled  position. 


"They"  meaning  the  people  who  supported  him? 
who  supported  Chester? 


Who  were  the  people 


He  had  big  support  in  longshore  in  San  Francisco  by  being  a 
longshoreman.   He  had  worked  for  many  years  as  a  longshoreman;  he 
didn't  come  from  nowhere.   He  worked.   In  fact  he  didn't  even 
start  as  a  longshoreman.  He  started  in  the  days  when  there 
weren't  all  that  many  black  longshoremen  around,  when  he  was  a 
barge  man.  He  worked  on  the  barges  for  a  while. 

His  support  was  in  the  longshore  and-- 

In  longshore,  Bridges,  and  among  the  blacks.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  a  lot  of  the  locals  didn't  feel  it  was  all  that  important 
to  them  that  it  was  a  black  vice  president.   It  would  have  been 
almost  a  cinch  for  Jack  to  win  it.   I  think  it  was  a  good 
compromise,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  because  it  dealt  with  some 
very  serious  internal  questions  about  race,  about  blacks,  about 
Hawaii.   It  was  a  mixed  bag. 

How  did  it  affect,  do  you  think,  the  Bridges  and  Goldblatt 
factions? 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  nasty  story--no,  I  mean  cynical—and  give 
you  an  idea.  Bill  Chester  sometimes  had  a  remarkable  capacity  to 
tell  it  like  it  is. 
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If 

Roger:    Chester  and  I  used  to  get  into  wonderful  conversations. 

Sometimes  he  would  relax,  take  off  his  coat  and  lean  back  and 
we'd  just  talk.  We  had  a  lot  of  very  interesting  talks. 
Fundamentally,  I  knew  a  lot  about  Chester's  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  I  had  a  hell  of  a  lot 
to  do  with  some  of  his  most  important  events,  which  is  speeches 
that  he  made  that  I  wrote.   But  we  had  a  lot  of  rapport,  really. 

I  don't  know  how  it  came  up.   I  said  something  about  the 
situation  in  the  office.  He  said,  "Let  me  tell  you  what  it 
really  is  like."  Remember  now,  everybody  involved  is  dead. 

Shearer:  And  he  was  then  assistant  to  the  president. 

Roger:    That's  right.  This  is  Chester's  favorite  story.  He  said, 

"Here's  what  happens.  In  the  morning  Harry  gets  on  the  phone. 
He  says,  'Chester,  get  in  here.'"   (Chester  had  an  office  with  a 
direct  door  from  his  office  right  into  Harry's  office.)  He  said, 
"Harry  pulls  down  his  pants  and  says,  'Okay,  Chester.'"  Chester 
says,  "He  bends  over  and  I  kiss  his  ass.   That  begins  the  day. 
At  the  same  time  Lou  calls  Hall.   He  says,  'Jack,  get  on  down 
here.'   And  when  he  gets  in  there,  Lou  pulls  down  his  pants  and 
Jack  kisses  his  ass.  And  that's  how  we  begin  our  day." 

[laughing]   I  hope  this  stays  in  because-- 
Shearer:   It's  up  to  you. 

Roger:    Oh,  yes.   Chester  always  got  a  laugh  out  of  this.  And  he  had 
some  real  insights.   I  thought  it  was  funny  because  he  did  not 
describe  what  was  happening,  but  it  was  his  version  of  a  regal 
metaphor.  They  were  all  very  busy  at  their  jobs.  But  what 
Chester  was  dramatizing  was  something  I  started  to  understand  as 
I  watched  it  unfold.   Chester  was  very  good  at  many  parts  of  the 
job  as  the  regional  director.  He  was  very  involved  in  contracts 
and  in  strikes  and  in  many  other  labor  union  events.  He  also  was 
very  involved  in  his  own  rise  to  prominence.  He  had  close 
relations  with  many  black  churches  and  clubs.  He'd  already  been 
appointed  as  a  director  in  BART — the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
system—and  other  civic  work. 

Mayor  Alioto  really  made  sure  that  Chester  always  was  up 
there  in  front,  because  he  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Mayor  Alioto 's 
election  in  the  black  community.   He  was  very  important.   He  was 
very  important  because  he  was  in  the  ILWU,  and  the  ILWU  and  the 
longshoremen  had  such  an  incredibly  good  and  deserved  reputation 
in  the  black  community. 
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I  remember  how  often  Chester  would  say,  "Harry  asked  me  to 
go  on  down  to  the  waterfront  and  get  a  line  on  how  the  fellows 
feel  about  things—you  know,  the  job,  the  union,  anything."  So 
he'd  do  whatever  one  does  on  the  'front.  You  walk  around  and  you 
talk  to  people.  He  said,  "When  I'd  come  back,  Harry  would  say, 
'How  do  they  feel  about  things?1"  He  said,  "I  told  Harry,  'They 
think  you're  terrific.  They  just  like  what ' s  happening ,  what 
you're  doing.'   Or  I'd  say,  'They  think  you're  doing  a  hell  of  a 
job  on  this.'"   It  seems  Harry  just  wanted  him  to  go  down  and 
come  back  and  bring  a  mirror  with  him. 

Chester  would  always  tell  Harry  what  Harry  wanted  to  hear. 
But  remember,  there  was  a  time  when  he  also  told  Harry  things 
Harry  didn't  agree  with.   Like  telling  him  that  he  should 
understand  how  the  black  guys  really  felt  about  John  F.  Kennedy, 
when  they  walked  off  the  job  the  day  Kennedy  was  killed. 

Shearer:   Right.   Yes. 

Roger:    He  was  able  to  do  that,  too.  With  Jack  Hall,  Goldblatt  pretty 
much  felt  that  Jack  Hall  was  going  to  be  his  representative  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  going  to  work  together  in  a  lot  of 
things.   You  know  why?  Hall  was  supposed  to  be  organizing. 
There's  no  new  organization  in  the  longshoremen.   New 
organizations  have  to  go  outside  of  longshore.   So  that  would  put 
it  in  warehousing.  That's  what  they  thought. 

Shearer:   Because  of  the  M  &  M  Agreement,  which  cut  off  the  opportunity  for 
growth  in  the  longshore  work  force? 

Roger:    Not  exactly.  New  container  shipping  came  in  faster  than  anyone 
expected.  New  shipping  did  come  along  of  one  kind  or  another. 
And  more  and  more  barges  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Shearer:   Did  the  longshoremen  fear  any  other  port  such  as  Oakland  or-- 

Roger:    No.   It's  not  a  matter  of  another  port.  All  the  ports  were 

organized  by  the  ILWU,  all  the  longshoremen  on  the  entire  coast. 
There  could  be  new  methods  of  transportation  by  ship.  More 
barges  carrying  cargo  from  ports  which  were  not  organized  by  the 
ILWU.   New  ports  could  have  been  developed.   New  ways  of 
shipping.  All  kinds  of  possibilities.  This  was  not  in  the  wind 
then. 
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Hoffa.  the  Teamsters,  and  the  Health  Insurance  Hospitality  Suite. 
1969 


Roger:    The  separation  that  existed  before  1969  continued  to  exist.  One 
of  the  things  that  happened  at  the  convention  that  troubled  me--I 

promised  that  I  would  talk  about  this was  a  sense  that  some 

people  in  the  ILWU  were  getting  closer  and  closer  to  the 
Teamsters  Union  and  thinking  seriously  of  something  Hoffa  had 
once  talked  about  at  one  of  our  conventions  in  1965,  a  national 
transportation  federation  of  all  unions.   Harry  always  thought 
that  was  a  great  idea.  It  would  give  transportation  unions 
enormous  power.  Which  is  true.   Between  railroads  and  trucking 
and  airlines  and  shipping,  you've  got  it  all.  Harry  was  more  and 
more  convinced  that  Hoffa  was  the  man  who  could  do  it.  Why  he 
thought  that,  I  don't  know.   There  was  a  possibility  if  Hoffa 
wasn't  so  corrupt,  that  he  might  have  been  able  to. 

Hoffa  and  the  teamsters  also  had  a  relationship  with  the 
insurance  business  in  Chicago.   The  biggest  plum  in  the  insurance 
business  when  it  came  to  labor  was  being  in  charge  of  their 
health  and  welfare  system.   You  take  one  half  of  one  percent  from 
the  entire  labor  health  and  welfare  system  and  you've  got 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.   You've  got  billions  in  the 
whole  thing. 

Shearer:   Big  client.   Yes. 

Roger:    Big  money.  The  teamsters  had  an  outfit  in  Chicago  that  was  very 
important  in  this  area,  including  one  guy  who  had  an  unsavory 
reputation  in  charge  of  it  all. 

Shearer:   Who  was  that? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember.   Chester  and  Julius  Stern,  who  was  in  the 
welfare  department  of  the  ILWU,  was  also  very  interested  in 
making  some  kind  of  deal  to  combine  with  these  people  in  Chicago. 
I  believe  Chester  had  gotten  very  close  to  somebody  around  the 
Hoffa  group. 

Bridges  wanted  me  to  make  sure  that  a  picture  of  Bridges  and 
Chester  both  were  sent  to  this  insurance  man  in  Chicago  because 
he  said  this  guy  had  a  picture  of  Hoffa  on  his  wall  and  he  wanted 
to  have  a  picture,  Chester  said,  of  Bridges  and  Chester  on  each 
side  of  Hoffa.   I  think  I  made  some  kind  of  a  crack  about  I  guess 
the  guy  in  the  center  is  the  one  being  crucified,  but  he  never 
cracked  a  smile  so  we  never  went  into  the  two  thieves  business. 
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I  never  felt  there  was  anything  the  least  bit  corrupt  about 
Bridges  ever,  but  he  got  snared- -he  got  caught  in  somebody  else's 
webs  on  occasion. 

I  don't  know  what  makes  me  think  that  I  have  a  permanent 

halo  that  allows  me  to  do  this  kind  of  thing,  but  I  happened  to 

walk  into  the  hospitality  room  of  some  people  who  were  interested 
in  telling  us  about  their  insurance  ideas. 

Shearer:   This  was  at  the  convention? 

Roger:    This  was  at  the  convention  at  that  space  vehicle,  the 

International  Hotel,  by  the  airport  in  Los  Angeles.   I  saw  a  guy 
there  whom  I'd  seen  earlier  that  same  day  and  recognized  as  one 
of  the  people  in  charge  of  the  insurance  hospitality  room.   I'll 
tell  you  what  happened.   I  went  over  to  a  jewelry  counter  to  look 
at  the  time.   They  had  a  big  clock  there  and  I  wanted  to  set  my 
watch  to  make  sure  it  was  right.   I  set  it. 

At  this  point  I  noticed  one  of  our  delegates  from  Hawaii,  a 
Filipino  guy,  is  being  shown  some  watches  in  a  case.   This 
insurance  guy  is  saying  to  him,  "How  do  you  like  that  one  there?" 
Our  guy  said,  "Oh,  that's  a  nice  watch."  They're  good  French  or 
Swiss  watches  with  a  price  of  maybe  $450  or  something.   This  guy 
says,  "How'd  you  like  to  have  it?"  Our  man  says,  "I  can't  afford 
that."  The  other  guy  says,  "Listen,  if  you  like  it,  it's  yours." 
Something  like  that,  but  not  quite  as  unsubtle  as  I  make  it 
sound.   I'm  asking  myself,  what's  going  on  here? 

When  I  went  up  later  on  to  this  hospitality  room  where  the 
drinks  and  hors  d'oeuvres  were  free,  and  apparently  a  lot  else 
was  free  too,  but  I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time,  I  saw  this  guy 
who  was  offering  the  watch.  He  was  one  of  the  hosts  there.   I 
realized,  of  course,  I  should  have  figured  it  out  by  looking  at 
his  silk  suit.   These  insurance  guys  were  actually  working  on  a 
lot  of  our  people  to  get  them  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  particular 
group  in  Chicago  taking  over  our  health  and  welfare  system. 

This  is  my  assumption,  by  the  way.  I'm  not  sure.   I  walked 
in  there  and  I'm  getting  a  drink  and  I  see  these  people.   They're 
asking  me  what  do  I  do.   I  tell  them  I'm  the  editor  of  the  paper. 
They  tell  me  they're  here  representing  health  insurance  and  so 
forth.   One  of  the  women  sitting  next  to  me  said  something.   I 
looked  around.   I  got  suddenly  mad  as  hell. 

Shearer:  Why? 
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Roger:    I  don't  know.   I  just  felt—it's  unfair  in  a  way;  I  really  have 
no  right  to  feel  this  way.   But  it  was  my  gut  feeling  that  these 
women  were  all  paid—prostitutes. 

Shearer:   So  you  felt  you  were  in  the  midst  of  a  setup? 

Roger:    A  setup.  For  everybody.  I  learned  later  that  it  was  a  setup.   I 
said,  "Let's  get  the  hell  out  of  here.  These  people  are  trying 
to"--I  don't  know  what  I  said  exactly.   I  was  sore  as  hell  and 
maybe  a  little  drunk,  too.  I  didn't  like  this  whole  setup.   I 
said,  "Let's  get  the  hell  out  of  here.   This  place  is  full  of 
whores . " 

One  man  came  over  and  said,  "You  can't  say  that;  that's  my 
wife  you're  talking  to."  I  said,  "I'm  sorry  about  that.   This  is 
how  I  feel.   I  think  we  should  get  the  hell  out  of  here.   I  think 
you  should  shut  this  goddamn  place  down." 

Julius  Stern,  who  was  the  welfare  director,  tried  to  pacify 
me.   He  said,  "It's  perfectly  okay.   The  guys  come  in  for  a  drink 
and  a  little  good  time  and  some  of  these  girls  are--okay--so 
what.   They  know  what  they're  doing.   They're  all  grown  men." 
Something  to  that  effect.   I  said,  "I  don't  care.   I  think  this 
is  a  phony,  crooked  setup  or  something."  I  walked  out.   I  would 
have  been  kicked  out,  probably,  I  would  have  been  physically 
rousted  if  I  hadn't  walked  out. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  I  went  on  to  another  room,  which 
was  a  hospitality  room  of  the  local  ILWU  people.   There  was 
Bridges  having  a  beer.  We  sat  around.   Pretty  soon  he  was  being 
verbally  attacked.  Everybody  was  going  after  him.  Criticizing 
him.   I  thought  they  were  ganging  up  on  him,  so  I  was  the  one  who 
came  to  his  defense.   I  said,  "You  can't  all  get  on  top  of  him 
this  way."  Bridges  kept  saying,  "Listen,  Sid,  I  can  take  care  of 
myself." 

When  I  went  back  to  the  insurance  hospitality  room,  it  was 
closed,  shut  tight,  locked.   It  never  opened  again  for  the  whole 
week  that  the  convention  went  on.  Maybe  the  word  got  out  that 
somebody  had  gone  too  far.  The  business  of  trying  to  buy 
somebody  an  expensive  watch,  for  example,  was  going  a  little. too 
far,  and  perhaps  the  word  got  around.  I  don't  know. 

Shearer:  Which  company  was  chosen  to  serve  the  union? 

Roger:    Nobody.  We  went  back  to  what  we'd  been  having  all  along. 

Whoever  was  handling  the  insurance  had  done  a  good  job.  Didn't 
make  as  much  money  out  of  it,  although  you  make  a  lot  even  at  a 
small  percentage. 
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The  whole  welfare  system  of  the  longshoremen  was  handled  in 
such  a  way,  as  far  as  I  remember,  that  they  kept  the  overhead  or 
the  administration  cost  down  to  a  very  small  amount.  Very  few 
people  actually  profited  from  it.  However,  some  time  thereafter 
a  group  of  good  pro- labor  people  who  had  started  working  for  the 
ILWU  in  the  health  and  welfare  business  were  removed  and  somebody 
else  was  brought  in.  By  that  time  I  had  been  fired  and  I  could 
care  less  about  what  happened. 

Shearer:  At  least  the  insurance  company  with  their  "hospitality"  was  not 
selected? 

Roger:    Right.   And  I  was  told  off  pretty  well,  but  never  by  Bridges. 

They  said,  "Guys  wanted  to  go  in  and  have  a  little  fun  for  God's 
sake,  what  are  you  trying  to  do?  Wreck  their  evenings?"   I  was 
given  that  kind  of  talk,  but  I  knew  what  it  was  about.   Some 
people  expected  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action.   I  don't  say  that 
they  were  really  corrupt.   I  just  think  it  was  a  corrupt 
atmosphere.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  say  that.   I  think  there  were  some 
people  who,  talking  in  the  name  of  the  best  intentions  and 
quoting  some  of  the  finest  resolutions  ever  written  were  corrupt 
up  to  their  asses,  up  to  their  asses  in  alligators  as  the  saying 
goes.   That's  the  way  I  felt--even  if  it  sounds  a  little  holier- 
than-thou. 


Bridges  and  the  Young  Turks 


Shearer:  Who  was  there  in  that  suite  attacking  Bridges?  Local  people? 
Roger:    They  were  mostly  San  Francisco  longshoremen. 
Shearer:  Any  you  remember  in  particular  or  any-- 

Roger:    Jack  Hogan  was  one  of  them;  Jack  Hogan  was  often  called  a  "big 

mouth."   I  knew  him  quite  well;  he  was  one  of  the  people  who  came 
with  me  for  my  project  in  Rotterdam.  And  another  fellow  who 
later  became  a  business  agent.   I'm  trying  to  remember  his  name. 
These  people  from  the  San  Francisco  scene  were  the  so-called 
Young  Turks  of  one  time  were  now  older  but  had  not  outgrown  that 
kind  of  opposition  feeling.  They  had  all  been  very  far  to  the 
left  and  then  got  disillusioned. 

Shearer:  Young  Turks  against  Harry  or  against  the  system? 

Roger:    They  were  always  against  the  system.   You  know  what  happens  in  a 
bureaucracy  even  if  a  Young  Turk  becomes  the  head  of  a 
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bureaucracy?  Pretty  soon  he  becomes  a  target  of  the  very  Young 
Turks  he  started  with.  This  is  a  story  of  many  people  because 
the  nature  of  bureaucracy  is  such  that  it  always  has  to  put  in 
concrete  the  wild  ideas  that  had  been  floating  around  for  years 
and  eventually  you  can't  continue  to  be  just  in  opposition.  You 
may  have  gotten  to  the  top  because  you  were  in  opposition,  but 
you  can't  continue  to  be  an  opponent  of  the  system  that  you're  in 
charge  of  now. 

Shearer:   True. 

Roger:    That's  true.   I  could  tell  you  some  stories  of  how  some  people 

became  top  leaders  and  how  they  themselves  became  victims  of  the 
very  problem  that  they  had  created  in  the  first  place. 

Shearer:  What  about  Jack  Hogan? 

Roger:    Jack  was  not  just  a  bitter  critic,  but  an  open  critic  of  a  lot  of 
things  that  Bridges  said  and  did.  He  would  be  one  of  those  who'd 
jump  onto  the  microphone  at  a  meeting  when  Bridges  spoke  and  be 
critical.  At  least  he  was  out  in  the  open.   He  was  a  loyal  union 
man  in  every  way. 

Shearer:   He  was  contentious? 

Roger:    He  was  contentious,  but  he'd  get  up  and  say  it.   He  wouldn't  talk 
behind  people's  backs.   In  this  case  during  the  convention,  Harry 
was  really  enjoying  himself  when  he  was  being  attacked.   He  was 
enjoying  fending  it.   He  seemed  to  feel  good  about  it.   He 
enjoyed  himself  and  I've  tried  to  remember  why  I  got  so  furious 
about  it.  Maybe  because  I  thought  they  were  ganging  up  on  him. 
I  get  a  lump  in  my  throat  thinking  about  it.   This  is  funny, 
considering  that  Harry  was  hardly  nice  to  me  eventually.   I  had 
an  enormous  affection  for  the  guy  underneath.  A  lot  of  people 
felt  the  same  way. 

Shearer:   Do  you  think  this  feeling  was  shared  by  Chili  Duarte  and  Jack 
Hall  and  Goldblatt? 

Roger:    I  can't  tell  you.  Look,  we're  dealing  now  with  what's  called 

among  psychologists  as  the  biggest  screw-up  in  man's  psyche—it's 
called  mixed  emotions,  mixed  feelings.  This  business  of 
unresolved  conflicts  and  all  the  various  definitions  of  neurosis 
come  into  the  picture.  I  think  they  all  felt  this  deep  affection 
on  the  one  hand  and  deep  disaffection  on  the  other  hand.  We  all 
did.  I  think  they  were  very  much  more  victims  of  his 
disaffection.   Until  I  got  it.  When  I  got  it,  I  felt  it  very 
deeply  too. 
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I  think  that  people  felt  respect  and  honor  for  the  man  who 
did  so  much  and  did  so  much  from  the  very  beginning.  They  also 
felt  angry  and  thwarted  and  guilty  because  of  the  real  anger  and 
antipathy  they  felt  toward  this  figure  whom  they  also  respected. 
Boy,  I  want  to  tell  you.  When  you  stop  to  think  of  what  they 
call  the  father  figure  and  what  it  really  means,  there  is  some  of 
that  there.   I  can't  get  into  psychology  because  where  I  feel  a 
little  learning  is  not  only  a  dangerous  thing—it's  even  worse. 
I  don't  like  to  give  names  to  feelings  and  I  hate  the  jargon  that 
goes  with  it.   Somebody  might  say,  "Hey,  you  gotta  tell  that  guy 
off."  They  would  tell  somebody  else  to  go  after  Bridges,  but 
they  wouldn't  do  it  themselves.  And  sometimes,  if  you  do  decide 
to  go  out  there  and  say  what  you  feel,  they  won't  back  you  up 
because  of  this  terrible  mixed  feeling,  this  terrible  sense  of 
uncertainty.  They  will  not  back  you  up.  I  think  that  happened 
to  me.   I'll  get  around  to  that  eventually. 


Kaiser  Project  in  British  Columbia,  1969;  Port  Simpson  Indian 
Reservation;  and  Logging  Industry 


Shearer:  Let's  see  now.  Okay.  Following  the  1969  convention,  first  there 
was  still  the  illness  of  Hazel  and  when  we  last  left  that  part  of 
the  story  you  had  just  received  the  news  that  her  cancer  had 
returned . 

Roger:    Right.   She  stayed  home  for  a  long  period  with  various  types  of 
chemotherapy.   I  drove  her  for  chemotherapy  a  couple  of  times  a 
week  at  Kaiser  in  Oakland.   She  faced  all  the  things  that  come 
with  chemotherapy.   The  sickness,  losing  her  hair.   It  was  a 
rough  period.   I  also  was  working  very  hard  during  this  period. 
I  went  up  for  some  remarkable  days  in  British  Columbia. 

Shearer:   This  was  for  the  union? 

Roger:    For  the  union.  Everything  I  did  was  for  the  Dispatcher.  After 
all,  I  was  a  very  busy  editor.  At  this  point  I  still  never  took 
any  time  off  from  the  Dispatcher.   I  was  just  working.   I  had  to 
take  a  lot  of  time  off  to  do  things  with  Hazel — take  care  of  her 
--but  I  worked  all  the  time.   I  went  up  to  Canada,  for  example, 
to  do  a  story  about  the  new  and  quite  remarkable  Kaiser  project 
in  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia,  right  on  the  Alberta 
border,  where  they  were  mining  for  coal. 

It  was  strip  mining.  They  dig  deep,  dig  up  and  destroy  the 
land  and  then  they're  supposed  to  refurbish  it  by  re-seeding  the 
plants.  The  strip-mining  boom  was  about  the  equivalent  of  a  ten- 
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story  building  and  the  drag  shovel  could  hold  twenty- five,  thirty 
men  in  it  just  standing  up.   I  took  pictures  of  all  these  people. 
We  went  in  to  see  how  it's  done.  Then  we  followed  the  trains 
that  went  from  there  right  to  the  Newminster  docks.  Each  coal 
car  was  shunted  through  a  tunnel,  tipped  over  and  came  right  back 
up  again  at  high  speed.  And  back  to  the  coal  fields  in  the 
mountain . 

Shearer:   So  whole  freight  cars  would  be  tipped  on  a-- 

Roger:    Whole  coal  cars  would  rotate  bottom  up,  the  coal  would  fall  on 
belt  lines  below  and  the  locomotive  would  go  on  to  the  next  car 
.for  a  tip-over.   I  took  a  lot  of  pictures  and  watched  a  lot  of 
these  high-tech  operations.  Bill  Chester  was  up  there  with  me 
for  a  short  while  to  look  over  the  place.  He  wanted  a  good 
picture  of  himself.  He  got  one,  and  it  was  published. 

A  young  man  named  Craig  Pritchett,  who  was  the  regional 
director  in  Canada,  told  me  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  ceremony 
of  some  kind  at  Port  Simpson,  to  inaugurate  the  selling  and 
loading  of  Canadian  cedar  logs  to  Japan  at  Port  Simpson.  As  far 
as  your  eyes  could  see  there  were  huge  trees.  Port  Simpson  is 
many  miles  north  of  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia.  From  Port 
Simpson,  which  is  a  little  island  right  on  the  coast,  you  could 
see  at  a  distance  the  lower  end  of  Alaska.  Pretty  far  north. 
The  only  access  was  a  fishing  boat  or  a  small  plane  that  can  land 
on  water. 

Port  Simpson  was  and  is  an  Indian  reservation.  Once  upon  a 
time  some  dreamer  thought  it  would  become  the  Pacific  terminus  of 
a  trans-Canadian  railroad,  but  it  didn't.   Prince  Rupert  became 
that  for  a  while.  Port  Simpson  remained  an  Indian  reserve. 
Curiously,  many  houses  were  old  Victorian-style  homes --something 
like  you  still  can  see  in  parts  of  San  Francisco. 

Shearer:   Which  the  Indians  occupied? 

Roger:    Which  they  occupied  and  I  don't  know  too  much  about  the  history, 
but  they  lived  a  miserably  poor  life  at  this  reserve.  Many  of 
the  men  were  hired  and  trained  to  handle  logs  on  the  water  being 
hoisted  onto  ships.   The  ILWU,  our  union,  came  in  and  organized 
them  and  pretty  soon  many  men  were  trained. 

I  wrote  about  something  there  and  took  pictures  of  something 
there  that  really  made  me  very  proud  of  this  union.  They  had  set 
up  the  local  there.  They  could  only  work  when  the  logs  were  down 
on  the  water.  It  was  impossible  to  work  in  deep  winter.  All  the 
ships  flew  the  flag  of  Japan  and  all  the  logs  were  outloaded  in 
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Japanese  ports.   When  a  ship  was  loaded  to  the  top  new  rafts  of 
logs  would  p:  downriver  for  the  next  load. 

II 

Roger:    The  union  decided  these  people  at  Port  Simpson,  all  local  Indian 
people  who  had  lived  there  for  a  long  time  should  reap  the 
profits  of  their  area.   I  forget  now  which  particular  group  they 
were,  but  when  we  got  to  Port  Simpson  we  wandered  around  with  the 
chief,  who  was  also  a  longshoreman.   At  that  particular  point, 
though,  he  was  wearing  a  Burberry  topcoat  and  a  tweed  hat.   He 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  an  English  detective—even  dressed 
for  Scotland  Yard!   He  had  blue  eyes,  like  a  lot  of  the  people  up 
there  have  blue  eyes. 

We  wandered  around  a  little  in  the  village.   I'll  start  from 
the  beginning.   We  flew  up  there  in  a  seaplane  with  a  group  of 
people  from  the  government  of  British  Columbia  to  inaugurate  the 
beginning  of  this  cutting  and  log  loading.   They  handed  out  some 
kudos  and  some  medals.   The  union  had  done  something  very 
interesting:  all  the  money  that  the  union  had  collected  from  the 
workers,  all  their  dues  money  went  right  back  into  building  a 
gymnasium  and  a  playground  and  setting  up  something  they'd  never 
had  there  before,  which  was  a  radio-telephone  system  so  they 
could  reach  Prince  Rupert  by  telephone.   Otherwise  one  would  have 
to  go  through  some  government  agency.   Now  it  was  the  union's  own 
private  radio-telephone.   These  Indians  who  had  never  heard  of 
unions  before  really  felt  that  they  were  given  a  kind  of 
recognition  for  their  ability  and  for  what  they  represented  and 
that  they  were  treated  with  equality.   These  people  had  been 
living  like  reservation  people  everywhere  else. 

Shearer:   Do  you  mean  the  very  fact  of  being  organized  was  an  affirmation- 
Roger:    An  affirmation  of  them  as  people  rather  than  part  of  a 

reservation.   We  were  told  people  living  on  reservations  often 
are  prisoners  of  their  fate.   They're  locked  there  in  a  sense. 

So  they  were  making  a  living.   They  were  getting  paid  the 
same  wages  as  longshoremen  in,  let's  say,  Vancouver  or  anywhere 
else  on  the  British  Columbia  coasts.   I  watched  them  at  work.   I 
took  pictures  of  them  out  there.   It's  really  something  to  watch 
people  floating  out  on  those  logs  and  putting  lines  around 
individual  logs  and  winching  them  up  through  waves  of  sea  water. 
How  they  can  manage  to  stay  aboard  one  of  those  logs  without 
falling  off  has  always  amazed  me.   They're  fabulous  to  watch. 

Shearer:   You  took  photographs  of  that  operation?  These  would  be 
individual  longshoremen  standing  on  logs  in  the  water? 
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Roger:    The  logs  are  brought  in  tied  as  a  raft.   Individual  men  go  out, 
break  the  ties  and  then  they  float  the  log  over  or  pull  the  log 
over,  depending  on  where  the  logs  are  in  relation  to  the  ship. 
They  may  bring  a  whole  group  of  logs .   Then  they  have  to  get  the 
lines  of  steel  cables  around  each  end  of  these  huge  logs. 

Shearer:   Are  the  logs  so  big  that  they  have  to  be  lifted  individually  or 
could  they  go  in  twos  and  threes? 

Roger:    Ordinarily  an  individual  log  would  be  all  you  could  bring  up 

there.   Sometimes  little  logs  may  go  in  twos  or  threes.   Some  of 
them  are  so  big  around,  one  is  all  you  can  lift.   These  people 
are  always  in  danger  of  falling  in  the  water.   It's  a  very 
dangerous  occupation.   Yet  in  the  Northwest,  except  for  some  of 
the  major  cities  like  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  in  most  of  the  ports 
like  Newport  and  so  many  others,  that's  what  they  do  all  the 
time.   They  deliver  logs  to  ships  that  go  to  Japan  where,  you 
know,  they  make  the  logs  into  finished  products,  such  as 
wallboard  and  that  sort  of  thing.   Then  they  ship  it  back  here 
and  we  buy  it  back  from  them. 

British  Columbia  was,  for  a  long  time,  practically  a 
colonial  outpost  of  Japan.   Most  of  the  coal  from  British 
Columbia  was  going  directly  to  Japan.  Most  of  the  iron  ore  that 
came  from  inland  was  going  to  Japan  via  various  ports  in  British 
Columbia. 


I  was  staying  in  a  hotel  right  across  the  street  from  what 
is  now  called  the  Eaton  Center,  which  is  a  big  department  store 
downtown  on  Georgia  Street.   They  were  just  putting  up  the 
skeleton,  the  steel  framework,  and  someone  pointed  out  to  me, 
there  it  is.   There  is  British  Columbia  coal  and  British  Columbia 
ore  going  to  Japan  and  it's  brought  back  in  the  form  of  steel 
girders  and  we're  putting  them  up  here.   That's  what  happened. 
We  have  wood,  ore,  coal,  oil  all  going  to  Japan  and  coming  back 
in  the  form  of  finished  products. 

Shearer:   What  did  you,  as  labor  union  people,  think  about  all  those 
industrial  jobs  going  to  Japan? 

Roger:    Here's  a  contradiction!   We  were  incensed  at  the  picture  of  raw 

material  to  Japan- -then  refined  and  returned.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  back-and-forth  trade  made  jobs  for  us.  You  see,  loading  and 
unloading  ships  is  our  business. 

We  did  have  one  great  experience  when  we  got  there,  a  small 
group  of  us.  A  couple  of  other  newspapermen  had  come  up  with  the 
main  body  from  Victoria. 
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Shearer:   What  was  the  occasion  for  your  visit? 

Roger:    The  occasion  was  the  inauguration  of  the  log  shipping  from  Port 
Simpson  to  Japan.   Japanese  ships  were  in  the  bay.   For  us,  it 
was  the  fact  that  our  local,  an  Indian  reservation  local,  was 
doing  all  the  work  and  we  were  excited. 


Indian  Social  Customs,  Social  Ills 


Roger: 


We  wandered  around  the  village.   When  we  first  got  there  we  had 
breakfast  in  what  they  call  a  logger's  bunkhouse.   A  logger's 
breakfast  is  a  great  breakfast.   Someone  went  out  and  we  watched 
him  catch  a  salmon.   They  brought  the  salmon.   And  half  an  hour 
after  he  caught  it,  we  had  it  on  the  table,  poached.   It  was  the 
greatest  breakfast  I  ever  ate. 

We  wandered  around  the  village  with  the  chief  in  his 
Burberry  looking  like  he  worked  for  Scotland  Yard.   All  these 
people  have  a  very  Canuck  accent—Canadian  accent.   What  we  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  village  were  two  businesses.   One  was  a 
general  store—so  old  you  couldn't  believe.   It  must  have  been 
there  since  1880.   The  other  was  a  place  with  a  neon  sign.   It 
was  a  little  Chinese  restaurant,  of  all  things.   An  Indian  woman 
with  a  Chinese  husband  had  opened  the  restaurant.   So  we  went  in 
there  and  had  some  chow  mein  or  fried  rice  or  something. 

The  chief  said  something  interesting.   He  said—I'm  going  to 
recall  or  make  up  his  words  now.   He  said,  "Over  there,  that's 
where  the  ravens  live.   And  across  over  here  is  where  the  wolves 
live.   And  you  know,  the  raven  must  marry  a  wolf  because  you 
can't  marry  within  your  own  group.   If  you  marry  within  your  own 
group,  then  you  have  to  leave."  There's  the  practice  of  exogamy, 
that's  described  in  anthropology.   Then  he  said,  "But  here  is  a 
problem.   Here  is  an  Indian  woman  married  to  a  Chinese  man  and  we 
don't  know  where  they  belong.   So  they  live  here.   Back  of  the 
restaurant." 

We  wandered  some  more  and  then  I  walked  into  one  of  these 
old  Victorian  homes  because  some  guy  said,  "Come  in  and  sit." 
Got  very  friendly.   We  talked  for  a  few  minutes.   He  was  drunk 
and  he  wanted  me  to  have  a  drink  with  him.   I  could  see  that 
alcohol  is  a  very  serious  problem  because  a  lot  of  people  there 
don't  work.   Don't  do  anything  except  sit  around. 


Shearer: 


Why  is  that? 
logging. 


I  thought  they  were  all  pretty  much  engaged  in  the 
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Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 
Shearer: 
Roger: 


No.   There's  a  limited  number  who  work  on  the  ship.  Maybe  twelve 
men.   Twelve  men  to  a  gang.   There  may  only  be  two  gangs  working. 

And  that's  seasonal  too? 

That's  seasonal.   I  don't  know  what  else  they  do  up  there.   It's 


a  very  serious  problem  people  being  isolated, 
tried  to  do  something  for  the  community. 


But  the  union 


In  Port  Simpson  then  there  is  just  the  reservation? 
other  supporting  population? 


There  is  no 


There  may  be  a 


I  really  don't  know.   There  may  be  odd  jobs, 
certain  amount  of  local  work. 

Are  there  white  people  there  too? 

Didn't  appear  to  be. 

And  the  union  membership  was-- 


All  Indians.   The  union  has  a  very  good  policy  up  there  of 
wherever  possible  any  new  work  is  to  be  done  by  people  who  live 
in  the  area.   There  are  all  kinds  of  people  up  in  that  area. 
Aleuts.   Eskimo.   Northwest  Indians.   Tlingits,  Queen  Charlotte 
Island  people.   Haidas.  What  else?   I'm  trying  to  remember  the 
names  of  the  various  groups  that  lived  up  there. 


Hazel's  Death  from  Cancer 


Roger:    Anyhow,  these  were  the  kinds  of  things  that  I  was  doing,  while 
Hazel  got  sicker  and  sicker.   Once  when  Hazel  was  so  sick,  Jane 
Bogard,  the  wife  of  the  man  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  drama 
department,  came  to  see  me  one  day  and  wanted  me  to  do  the  part 
of  Barabbas.   He  was  one  of  the  thieves,  crucified  with  Jesus. 
I'd  have  loved  to  have  done  it.   But  Hazel  was  moaning,  in  a  lot 
of  pain.   I  said,  "You  hear  that?  Hazel  is  dying."   Jane,  whom 
I'd  known  since  I  was  in  school  myself  in  the  thirties,  was 
shocked.   Tears  came  to  her  eyes.   I  was  close  to  the  edge  of 
tears  all  the  time.   I'd  work  all  day  long  and  come  home  and  then 
for  the  rest  of  the  night  I'd  be  up  and  down,  up  and  down. 


Shearer:   Who  was  with  Hazel  when  you  were  traveling? 
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Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Quite  often  she  was  able  to  take  care  of  herself.   She  didn't 
become  almost  totally  incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself  until 
almost  past  the  new  year—into  1970. 

Where  were  the  children? 

There  were  no  children.   They  were  all  grown  and  out  of  the 
house.   Either  working  or  in  school.   One  or  the  other.   Mike 
Collins,  her  son,  and  his  wife  were  in  Baltimore.   He  was 
studying  and  doing  an  internship  in  Baltimore  in  social  work. 

So  they  were  not  only  grown,  but  scattered? 

Yes.   Patricia,  the  daughter,  was  living  up  in  Fairfield  where 
she  was  married  and  had  a  child.  My  oldest  son,  Mike,  was 
already  working  as  a  lawyer.   My  son,  Brian,  was  working  on  the 
waterfront. 

One  big  problem  during  that  period—this  is  a  story  of  what 
happens  in  ordinary  daily  life— Hazel' s  mother  was  very  old  and 
needed  a  lot  of  attention.   In  order  to  make  sure  that  her  mother 
would  never  know  that  she  had  cancer,  Hazel  would  go  down  every 
day— drive  down  every  day  no  matter  how  she  felt—to  take  care  of 
her  mother's  needs.   I  wanted  to  hire  somebody.   She'd  say,  "We 
can't  because  she  would  wonder  what's  happening  to  me."  And 
because  of  the  fact  that  she  didn't  want  her  mother  ever  to  know, 
even  by  suggestion,  anything  was  wrong,  she  would  go  down. 
Finally  I  got  very  unhappy  about  that  situation.   Hazel  was  angry 
at  me  for  even  suggesting  that  we  do  something  about  her  mother 
without  her  having  to  go  down  this  way.   She  insisted,  almost  to 
the  day  she  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  then  we  lied  to  her 
mother.   Said  she  was  going  in  for  a  little  minor  surgery  or 
something.   She  had  had  major  surgery.   She  had  removal  of  the 
uterus.   We  never  told  her  mother  that  she'd  had  all  this  big 
surgery.   We  told  her  she'd  been  ill.  Always  made  sure  that 
mother  would  never  find  out.   This  became  another  problem  we 
lived  with.   It's  a  kind  of  a  story  of  life  itself,  isn't  it? 


Sounds  excruciating.   Why  was  she  so  worried? 
afraid  that  her  mother  would  worry? 


She  was  just 


I  suppose  she  didn't  want  her  mother  to  worry.   Mother  was  not 
well.   She  was  well  into  her  eighties.   Quite  a  remarkable  woman. 
Had  all  kinds  of  arthritis  and  all  the  things  that  go  with  age. 

At  what  point  did  she  find  out? 

Sometime  after  Hazel  died— that's  the  first  time  she  knew  she  had 
been  sick.   I  suppose  I  should  blame  myself  for  not  having  told 
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her,  but  I  felt  duty  bound  to  Hazel  not  to  let  her  know.   It  was 
her  son,  Malett  Dean,  who  was  quite  a  famous  artist  and  Hazel's 
brother,  and  Mike's  wife  at  the  time,  Edie,  who  was  a  nurse  and 
was  taking  care  of  Hazel  on  occasion  there  at  Kaiser,  who  went  to 
see  her  mother  and  gave  her  the  information  that  Hazel  had  died. 
Very  harsh  period.   Her  brother  Deano  came  up  to  see  me  a  few 
days  before  Hazel  died. 

Shearer:   Did  he  know  that  she  was  sick? 


Roger:    He  knew  she  was  sick.   He  came  to  see  me  and  I  was  in  very  bad 
shape.   She  was  in  the  hospital.   I  was  upset.   I  started  to 
weep.   I  said,  "She's  dying."  He  said,  "Get  hold  of  yourself. 
Get  hold  of  yourself."   I  can  remember  saying  to  him,  "I  am 
holding  on  to  myself,  that's  the  problem.   I  still  can't  keep  her 
from  dying."  He  said,  "Oh,  no,  that's  not  the  way  it  is."  He 
just  wouldn't  believe  it.   Next  time  I  saw  him  when  he  came  up, 
he'd  printed  something  because  he  was  a  great  printer  and  artist 
with  the  Grabhorn  Press  for  years.   Came  up  with  little  thank-you 
notes  that  he'd  created  for  me  to  send  people  who  had  sent  me 
condolences. 

Something  had  happened.   I  felt  this  whole  period  became  one 
of  everything  underfoot  was  slipping. 

Shearer:   Were  you  able  to  tell  anybody  in  the  family? 

Roger:    Her  mother  didn't  know.   Everybody  else  in  the  family  knew,  but 

they  didn't  realize  how  very  sick  she  was  until  the  very  end.   It 
happened  fast. 

What  happened  then  was  one  of  the  most  weird  memories  I 
have.   Close  to  the  time  she  was  taken  by  ambulance  to  the 
hospital--!  was  sitting  writing  something  and  suddenly  had  a 
terrible  pain  in  my  gut.   I  thought  it  was  an  appendicitis.   So  I 
went  to  see  Dr.  Asher  Gordon  in  San  Francisco.   He  said  he  didn't 
think  it  was  appendicitis;  he  thought  it  was  a  kidney  stone.   So 
they  gave  me  x-rays  right  away.   They  finally  decided  it  was  a 
hernia. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Mt.  Zion.   I  told  them  that  I  had  a 
hernia.  A  surgeon  examined  me  and  said,  "You  really  should 
correct  that  hernia."  That's  the  story  in  which  Dr.  Carlson, 
whom  I'd  known  for  years,  wasn't  there.   The  nurse  said  Dr. 
Carlson  was  on  vacation  but  his  associate  could  help  me.   The 
nurse  said  his  substitute  was  a  Dr.  Fujiyama.   I  had  strange 
misgivings.  A  Japanese  doctor  I  didn't  even  know?  The  nurse 
said,  "She  is  probably  the  best  surgeon  we  have  here."  There  I 
was,  a  Japanese  doctor  and  a  woman  as  well.   So  I  waited  a  couple 
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of  weeks  in  pain  until  this  guy  came  back.   He  probably  didn't  do 
anywhere  near  as  good  as  job  as  she  could  have.  Anyhow,  that's 
what  happened. 

I  had  a  spinal  for  the  hernia.   A  spinal  has  a  terrible 
feeling.   You  feel  like  the  bottom  of  you  is  all  dead.   I  had  a 
long  conversation  with  the  anesthesiologist  before.   We  talked 
about  his  favorite  books  he  wanted  me  to  read.   He  even  brought 
me  a  book,  but  I  couldn't  read  at  the  hospital.   It's  one  of  four 
books . 

Shearer:   The  Alexandria  Quartet? 

Roger:    Alexandria  Quartet  by  Durrell.   We  talked  a  great  deal.   He  gave 
me  the  spinal.   I  said,  "Put  me  a  little  bit  to  sleep,  will  you. 
I  don't  want  this  damn  thing.   I  don't  want  to  be  awake;   I'm  not 
interested."  He  gave  me  a  shot.   They  put  me  out  in  the  hallway 
to  wait  to  go  into  surgery.   Across  the  hall  from  me  —  it's  a 
fairly  narrow  hallway—is  another  gurney.   Hazel  was  going  to 
have  surgery  early  the  next  morning.   I'm  out  there  and  there's 
another  gurney  and  there's  a  body  under  it.   Mind  you  I  was 
already  pretty  woozy--! 'm  quite  sure  there  was  a  body.   Could 
have  been  someone  sick  lying  there  all  right,  but  to  me  it  was  a 
dead  body.   I  thought  the  head  was  covered.   Hazel  was  a  short 
woman.   It  was  no  longer  than  Hazel,  and  I  was  absolutely 
convinced  that  she  was  lying  there  dead.   I  knew,  by  the  way,  she 
wasn't,  but  I  really  thought.   I  thought  if  there  is  a  body 
there,  whoever  it  is,  and  they  allow  me  to  lie  here  and  see  it, 
they're  nuts.   By  the  time  I  thought  it  through  I  was 
unconscious.   Then  when  surgery  was  over  and  I  was  able  to  walk— 
two  days  later--!  walked  in  and  found  Hazel  in  her  hospital  room. 
They  told  me  she  was  okay.   She  had  had  surgery,  but  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

Shearer:   That  was  the  second  surgery? 

Roger:    That  was  the  second.   Ten  days  after  I  had  the  surgery- -boy,  even 
less  than  ten  days  —  I  took  a  trip  up  to  Tacoma  to  go  to  a 
conference  up  there  about  the  whole  problem  of  handling  logs. 
Most  of  all,  it  was  to  make  sure  that  the  longshoremen  would  be 
the  ones  to  handle  logs.   This  was  not  a  conference  in  the  name 
of  ecology  or  environment.   This  was  not  a  conference  to  stop  the 
loading  of  logs.   It  was  to  make  sure  that  the  loading  of  logs 
went  on  and  that  we  had  the  work.   Which  is,  of  course,  what 
happens  with  people  who  work  for  a  living.   They  want  the  work. 
I  have  to  tell  this  to  ecologists  on  occasion.   They  shouldn't 
forget  this.   It's  a  big  issue  now.   Wasn't  that  big  an  issue 
then.   I  went  up  there.   I  even  carried  a  fairly  heavy  suitcase 
which  I  wasn't  supposed  to  do. 
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My  niece  and  nephew  and  a  little  child  met  me  at  the  airport 
just  to  talk.  I  told  them  that  Hazel  was  going  to  be  dead  within 
a  few  days. 

It  might  seem  a  little  crass  of  me,  but  I  was  up  there  to 
work  and  I  decided  I'm  going  to  work  as  much  as  I  can. 

Shearer:  Where  was  she  by  then? 

Roger:    She  was  still  at  Kaiser  Hospital,  Oakland.   I  called  two  or  three 
times  a  day  and  they  had  my  number  up  in  Tacoma. 

Shearer:   Was  she  able  to  speak  to  you? 

Roger:    No.   They  didn't  have  the  phone  close  to  her.   They  had  a  phone 
in  her  room.   When  I  went  to  see  her  the  day  before  I  went  up  to 
Tacoma  she  said  something  I'll  never  forget.   She  said,  "There's 
a  drawer  right  next  to  the  bed,  a  little  drawer--!  have  a  bottle 
of  pills  that  I  can't  reach."  They  were  Nembutals  that  she'd 
saved,  but  she  couldn't  reach  them.   I  saw  what  the  situation 
was.   She  had  lots  of  tubes.   Tubes  gave  her  more  pain  than 
anything.   I  saw  the  surgeon,  a  young  man.   I  said,  "My  wife  is 
suffering  from  a  great  deal  of  pain  from  the  tubes."   I  asked 
when  they  could  be  removed  and  when  she  could  come  home.   He 
said,  "I  guess  you  don't  realize  that  she  is  chronically  ill  and 
she's  not  going  to  get  any  better."   I  hated  that  word 
"chronically  ill."  Why  didn't  he  just  say  she's  going  to  die? 
But  they  don't  ever  do  that.   So  I  said,  "I  wouldn't  be  at  all 
unhappy  and  I  know  she'd  be  very  happy  if  you'll  remove  the 
tubes."  He  said,  "I  don't  think  my  patients  should  become  heroes 
and  if  you  think  it ' s  okay  to  remove  the  tubes ,  then  I ' 11  talk  to 
her  about  it  and  if  she  thinks  it's  okay,  I'll  do  it."  When  I 
came  back  that  evening  she  looked  great.   She  felt  good.   She 
said,  "I  feel  so  much  better.   The  pain  is  all  gone."   She  was 
already  pretty  dopey.   She  died  two  days  later. 

Shearer:   You  had  returned  by  then? 

Roger:    Oh,  yes.   She  died  after  I  returned  from  Tacoma.   We're  only 
talking  about  a  couple  of  hours  either  way.   I  drove  from  the 
airport  right  over  to  the  hospital  and  that's  when  I  told  the 
surgeon  that  day  or  the  next  that  it  would  be  okay  with  me  and  he 
took  that  as  a  signal  that  I  meant  it.   I  was  agreeable  to  the 
idea  that  the  tubes  should  be  removed.   I'm  glad  I  did. 

II 

Roger:    A  little  earlier  than  this  I  flew  to  Los  Angeles  to  see  my  mother 
in  the  hospital.   She  was  close  to  eighty  then.   The  doctor  said 
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that  if  she  didn't  eat  and  didn't  take  her  medicine,  she  wouldn't 
survive.   She  wouldn't  eat  a  thing.   I  talked  to  her  about  it. 
My  mother  said,  "I  know  that  this  medicine  is  only  meant  to  keep 
me  alive  and  I  know  that  this  oxygen  is  meant  to  keep  me 
comfortable  and  I  don't  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
attached  to  a  tube  or  a  tank.   I  don't  want  to  eat  and  I'm  not 
going  to  take  the  medicine."  I  told  the  doctor  what  she  said  and 
I  added,  "Besides,  she  knows  what  that  medicine  is  for  because 
after  all,  she's  a  doctor."  The  doctor  stared  at  me.   He  said, 
"I  have  been  your  mother's  doctor  for  the  last  six  years  and  she 
never  told  me.   Until  this  moment  I  never  knew  that  she  was  a 
doctor. " 

Shearer:   Isn't  that  something? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  never  did  quite  figure  out  why.   I  talked  to  her.   I  went 
and  did  some  business.   She  wanted  me  to  take  care  of  some 
business  about  her  accounts  and  about  paying  bills.   Two  days 
later  I  got  a  call  from  the  doctor  down  there,  saying  that  she 
just  died.   I  shed  a  few  tears.   Not  much.   I  was  prepared. 

I  want  to  go  back  a  few  months—November  1969.   Hazel  was  at 
home  suffering  from  the  effects  of  chemotherapy.   Sick  as  she 
felt,  Hazel  and  I  flew  down  to  L.A.  to  go  to  a  funeral  place  to 
make  arrangements  for  my  mother.   Then  only  four  months  later,  I 
was  making  arrangements  for  Hazel's  cremation.   Not  burial. 
Cremation.   Then  after  that  there  was  my  stepmother  and  later  my 
father.   There  were  four  in  a  row.   Altogether  there  were  four 
times  that  I  arranged  for  these  things,  but  those  first  two  were 
pretty  close  to  me.   I  was  in  pretty  lousy  shape. 
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XXII   BRIDGES 'S  FIRST  ATTEMPT  AT  FIRING  ROGER:  SEEDS  OF  ALIENATION 


Roger:    A  few  days  after  Hazel  died,  I  called  the  office.   The  woman  at 
the  switchboard  said,  "Jack  Hall  wants  to  talk  to  you."  She 
connected  me.   Jack  said,  "I  came  to  the  office  early  this 
morning  and  I  saw  Harry  come  in,  but  on  my  desk  there  was  a  note 
from  Harry  to  the  officers  saying  he  wants  to  fire  you."  Harry 
said,  "I  want  to  fire  Sid  Roger."  There  was  a  note  on  each 
officer's  desk.   Hall  said,  "I  got  in  early,  about  6:30.   I  found 
it  on  my  desk  and  Harry  came  up  to  me  because  he  was  going  around 
picking  up  the  notes."  He  was  going  to  get  rid  of  them. 

This  is  right  after  Hazel  died.   He  decided- 
Shearer:   The  timing  was  bad! 

Roger:    Whatever.   Harry  decided  whatever  he  decided;  maybe  he  didn't 
want  to  at  that  point.   Maybe  he  decided  he  acted  too  quickly. 
Jack  said,  "I  told  him,  'Harry,  I've  got  the  note  and  I'm  keeping 
it;  you  can't  have  it.1"  Because  Harry  had  said,  "I'd  like  to 
have  it  back."  Jack  refused.   "I'm  not  going  to  give  it  to  you; 
I'm  going  to  keep  it,"  Jack  said. 

Apparently  there  were  some  words  between  them  that  Harry 
can't  do  this  kind  of  thing  without  discussing  it  with  the 
officers.   This  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  you  do  on  your  own 
and  you  have  to  have  a  good  reason  for  it.   So  I  said,  "I'll  come 
right  in  and  find  out  what's  going  on."  Jack  said,  "No,  you  stay 
away  from  the  office  for  a  couple  of  days.   I  and  Lou  and  Bill 
and  Harry  will  meet  and  we'll  talk  about  this  because  Harry  is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  get  away  with  this." 

It  was  a  very  sharp  moment.   I  had  a  feeling  that  once  again 
I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  situation  in  which  they  were  having  an 
internal  struggle  and  Harry  was  going  to  show  his  power—show 
who's  in  charge.   One  way  to  show  who's  in  charge  is  to  be  able 
to  fire  somebody.   I'm  hired  from  the  top;  you  have  to  be  fired 
from  the  top.   Harry  apparently  decided  that  there's  big  problems 
coming.   Negotiations  were  going  on.   He'll  wait  until  the 
negotiations  are  over  then  he'll  discuss  it. 
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To  me  this  was  the  first  significant  example  of  how  serious 
things  had  become  for  me.   This  was  the  guy  who  had  just  a  few 
weeks  earlier  been  full  of  condolences  and  saying  "how  sorry"  he 
is.   I  told  Bridges  a  few  days  before  Hazel  died  after  I  got  back 
from  Tacoma,  that  it  looked  like  it  was  a  matter  of  hours  now. 
He  said,  "I  can't  believe  it;  that's  awful."  Very  honestly- 
seeming  very  honest  about  it.   Then  a  couple  of  weeks  later—less 
than  that—I'm  still  in  terrible  shape  and  he's  ready  to  fire  me 
and  doing  it  quietly  and  secretly  and  then  trying  to  leave  notes 
at  night  and  retrieve  them  in  the  early  dawn.   Luckily  Jack  Hall 
was  an  early  bird.  When  I  was  with  Jack  in  Hawaii  some  years 
earlier,  we'd  be  at  the  office  by  5:30  in  the  morning  because  in 
Hawaii  it  gets  too  hot  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Shearer:   Have  to  shut  down,  right? 

Roger:    Yes.   Everybody  goes  to  work  early,  when  it's  still  dark 

sometimes.   The  way  Jack  reacted  to  the  situation  told  me  how 
serious  the  situation  was  getting  between  these  conflicting  men. 

Unfortunately  during  this  whole  period  Jack  was  getting 
sicker  and  sicker.   He  had  diabetes.   He  had  had  serious  surgery, 
from  which  he  could  not  heal  properly.   He  almost  died  as  a 
result.   I  guess  that  is  a  possible  consequence  of  diabetes. 

Shearer:   Especially  if  you're  out  of  control. 
Roger:    Out  of  control.   Drinking? 
Shearer:   I  mean  out  of  glucose  control. 

Roger:    And  he  was  supposed  to  take  something  every  morning.   I  think  it 
was  by  injection  but.... When  he  was  in  San  Francisco  he  was 
dragging  one  leg  a  great  deal.   There  was  indication  that 
Parkinson's  was  developing.   He  was  getting  sicker  all  the  time. 
Very  often  he  couldn't  do  his  work,  as  if  everything  was  piling 
up  with  sicknesses  and  deaths.   It  was  a  rough  period. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  immediate  fallout?  When  you  went  back  to  work 
apparently  this  had  blown  over? 

Roger:    Blown  over  and  nobody  talked  about  it.   I  never  told  Harry  that  I 
knew  he  had  left  those  notes  on  the  officers'  desks—and  picked 
them  up  again. 

Shearer:   Nobody  talked  about  it?  Nobody  gave  you  any  advice? 

Roger:    No,  nobody  did.   I'm  just  going  to  continue  working.   But  from 
then  on  I  started  to  have  more  and  more  of  a  feeling  of  being 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


isolated  and  alienated,  of  losing  contact  with  Bridges,  although 
curiously  enough  we  did  have  a  very  strange  kind  of  crazy 
closeness.   I  used  to  like  to  work  late  at  night,  to  work  when  I 
was  alone,  and  get  my  work  really  finished.   Harry  used  to  wait 
in  his  office  for  Nikki  to  come  and  bring  Kathy,  their  little 
daughter.   Almost  every  evening  for  a  long  time,  I'd  go  down  and 
we'd  have  a  long  talk  about  anything  under  the  sun. 

At  one  point,  almost  every  time  I  was  down  there,  Kathy  who 
was  maybe  seven  or  eight  would  crawl  in  from  the  outside  and 
crawl  under  this  long  table  that  we'd  be  sitting  at.   He  was  at 
his  desk  and  I  at  the  table.   She'd  crawl  under  there  and  then 
maybe  tickle  somebody  or  something.   He  would  jump  and  make  a  lot 
of  noise  or  I  would  jump.   One  of  us  would  say,  "Wonder  what  was 
that?  Maybe  there's  a  dog  under  there!" 

We'd  make  these  little  games.   Pretty  soon,  like  a  little 
kid,  she  couldn't  stop  it,  she'd  have  to  giggle.   Harry  would 
say,  "Can  you  guess  who's  under  the  table?"   It  was  a  game.   He 
was  sweet  as  hell  with  that  little  girl.   She  was  a  doll,  and  he 
was  wonderful.   Nikki  would  always  stay  outside  in  the  other  room 
waiting  for  this  little  game.   Then  she'd  come  in.   We'd  have  a 
nice  talk.   During  this  period,  Nikki  was  very  attentive  toward 
me  because  I  was  a  widower.   She  was  starting  to  make  lunch  dates 
with  me  where  she  would  always  have  a  friend.   A  woman. 

Oh,  to  introduce  you  to? 

Yes.   I  had  more  dinner  and  lunch  and  all  kinds  of  dates  at  this 
point  than  you  can  imagine.   Everybody  was  looking  for  someone 
for  me.   I  really  wasn't  very  interested  at  that  point.   Harry 
would  say,  "I  see  you  and  my  wife  are  having  lunch."   I'd  say, 
"Yes.   I  guess  so;  she's  very  nice."  Nikki  would  call  me  up  and 
say,  "Don't  bore  me  with  all  your  troubles,  come  and  have  lunch 
with  me.   I  want  you  to  meet  somebody." 

She  was  really  wonderful  to  me.   Harry  was  kind  of  nice, 
too,  at  this  point.   This  was  after  he  had  tried  to  fire  me! 

That's  strange. 

The  whole  thing  is  strange.   I  only  want  to  tell  you  that  years 
after  I'd  been  fired,  the  home  in  which  I'm  living  right  now  was 
house-sat  by  someone  who  knew  the  Bridges 's  children  and 
grandchildren.   I  heard  the  tale  then  and  I  heard  it  many  times 
since  that  Harry  was  very  jealous  of  my  going  out  to  have  lunch 
with  Nikki.   I  never  believed  it.   I  still  don't  believe  it.   But 
these  friends,  including  his  own  children,  got  the  impression 
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that  he  was  very  angry  at  me  down  deep  underneath  because  I  had 
this  relationship  with  Nikki. 

[Interview  29:  August  20,  1990]  l# 

Shearer:   Could  you  speculate  on  what  might  have  contributed  to  Bridges 
wanting  to  fire  you? 

Roger:    Yes.   Going  back  and  looking  at  different  periods  when  I  had  some 
serious  dissension  or  sense  of  separation  from  Bridges,  I  realize 
these  were  mainly  ideological  differences.   For  example,  I 
mentioned  earlier  that  I  published  a  letter  from  a  longshoreman 
about  what  happened  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Prague  during  the 
famous  1968  "Prague  Spring"  when  Dubcek  was  trying  to  create  what 
he  called  "socialism  with  a  human  face."  A  beautiful  period. 
Then,  of  course,  the  Russians  stormed  with  deadly  tanks  and  guns. 

Harry  was  so  angry  at  my  publishing  this  even  though  Jerry 
Tyler,  the  Seattle  longshoreman  who  received  this  letter,  had 
been  an  overseas  delegate  to  Czechoslovakia  and  to  Egypt.   And  a 
strong  "lefty"  in  his  own  right.   One  of  the  spoken  aims  of  the 
overseas  delegations  was  to  send  our  workers  to  foreign  lands  so 
they'd  learn  about  the  people,  speak  eye-to-eye  with  workers  and 
their  unions  so  we  at  home  could  consult  with  them  and  seek  the 
truth.   This  first  time  I  consulted  with  a  delegate  and  I  got 
slapped  badly. 

After  all  this  happened,  Bridges 's  columns  in  the  Dispatcher 
railed  against  those  who  felt  the  Russians  didn't  have  a  good  or 
reasonable  cause  for  marching  into  Czechoslovakia  armed  to  the 
teeth.   He  blamed  the  press  as  villains.   Harry  had  a  long 
history  of  being  pilloried  by  the  press  and  he  was  blaming  the 
"capitalist  press"  for  creating  the  idea  that  there  was  something 
good  about  the  Czechs 's  "socialism  with  a  human  face"  and  bad 
about  what  the  Russians  were  doing  with  guns. 


Publishing  a  Speech  by  Nobel  Prize  Winner  George  Wald  in  the 
Dispatcher 


Roger:    In  May  1969,  I  got  a  hint  at  how  deep  our  ideological  differences 
had  gone;  not  true  differences,  but  only  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
point  of  view.   That  seemed  to  be  the  measure.   It  happened  I 
read  in  The  New  Yorker  magazine  early  in  May  1969  an  entire 
speech  given  by  George  Wald,  professor  of  biology  at  Harvard  who 
won  the  1967  Nobel  prize  in  medicine.   His  extemporaneous  remarks 
he  called  "A  Generation  in  Search  of  a  Future."  The  Boston  Globe 
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and  The  New  Yorker  published  his  remarks.   "Overnight,"  he  said, 
"the  aftermath  of  that  speech  has  taken  up  my  whole  life."  The 
talk  was  delivered  before  a  large  audience  of  scientists  and 
students  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  who 
gathered  to  discuss  the  uses  of  scientific  knowledge.   He  titled 
his  remarks  "A  Generation  in  Search  of  a  Future."  His  theme  was, 
"Our  business  is  with  life  and  not  death."  Our  challenge  is  to 
make  an  account  of  what  can  become  a  life  in  our  world  and  most 
of  all  what  becomes  of  men,  of  nations,  colors,  and  creeds.   He 
was  a  true  humanist. 

I  called  George  Wald  on  a  Sunday.   I  called  Harvard  for  his 
number.   They  couldn't  give  it  to  me,  so  I  decided  to  call 
Cambridge  information.   It  was  there.   He  didn't  have  a  secret 
number.   That's  interesting  too;  most  Nobel  prize  winners  would. 
I  called.   Somebody  answered  the  phone  and  said  he  was  out  in  the 
garden.   He  came  in  from  sunbathing  to  talk  to  an  unknown  voice. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  the  editor  of  the  Dispatcher  of  the 
ILWU  and  that  I'd  read  his  speech  and  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
beauty  of  it  and  the  meaning  and  I  would  like  to  publish  in  total 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Dispatcher.   I  wanted  his  permission. 
He  said,  "You  mean  Harry  Bridges 's  newspaper?"   I  said  yes. 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "I'd  be  proud  if  you  publish  that."   I  said, 
"Good.   Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  guess  I  should  call  The  New 
Yorker  and  tell  them."  He  said,  "No,  the  speech  is  my  speech.   I 
give  you  permission."  That  was  it.   I  published  it. 

This  speech  really  dealt  with  a  world  at  peace.   What  kind 
of  a  world  can  we  expect?  One  of  the  things  he  said  was  that  in 
many  ways,  all  kinds  of  people—not  just  the  Germans—were 
involved  over  the  years  in  what  we  call  war  crimes.   Then  he 
said,  and  this  is  the  thing  that  created  the  biggest  problem  for 
me,  the  saturation  bombing  of  German  cities  was  a  war  crime. 
Dropping  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  was  a  war  crime. 
"If  we  had  lost  the  war,  it  might  have  been  our  leaders  who  had 
to  answer  for  such  actions,"  he  said. 

Wald  asked  himself  the  question,  what's  bothering  the 
students?   "Some  of  them  tell  you  it's  the  Vietnam  War.   I  think 
the  Vietnam  War  is  the  most  shameful  episode  in  the  whole  of 
American  history." 

He  stated  that  he  has  studied  the  history  of  these 
criminal  acts  and  "I  find  there's  a  gimmick  in  it.   That  gimmick 
is,  that  if  one  can  allege  that  one  is  repelling  or  retaliating 
for  an  aggression,  after  that  everything  goes."  He  discussed  the 
symbols  by  which  we  live— such  as  the  idea  that  we  could  win  a 
nuclear  war.   The  fact  is  that  there's  no  true  defense  against 
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nuclear  weaponry,  and  that  the  world  at  large  has  become  more 
accustomed  to  recognizing  certain  facts  about  nuclear  energy  and 
nuclear  systems.  And  the  fact  that  just  the  mere  business  of 
living  in  a  nuclear  age  has  problems  so  great  that  to  think  in 
terms  of  war  is  true  insanity. 

Then  he  ended  this  beautiful  speech  by  saying  our  business 
is  with  life,  not  death.   That  our  challenge  to  give  what  account 
we  can  and  what  becomes  of  life  in  the  solar  system.   This  corner 
of  the  universe  that  is  our  home  and  most  of  all  what  becomes  of 
men,  all  man,  of  all  nations,  colors  and  creeds.   Boy,  I  remember 
having  a  lump  in  my  throat  just  reading  this. 

The  moment  it  was  published,  Harry  really  went  after  me.   He 
said,  "Listen,  this  guy  might  as  well  be  a  Nazi.   Think  about 
this.   If  he  calls  it  criminal,  a  war  crime,  to  bomb  the  enemy  in 
Germany  and  in  Japan,  the  Nazis  could  say  something  like  that." 
I  don't  know  what  I  said.   Probably  said,  "You're  out  of  your 
mind.   This  is  ridiculous.   This  man  is  a  liberal  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  and  he's  probably  going  to  be  called  a 
Communist  for  this  very  kind  of  speech."  Don't  think  he  wasn't, 
because  he  was  by  this  committee  and  that  committee.   But  of 
course  this  is  a  very  big  man. 

Then  came  the  tipoff.   Harry  had  someone  find  Wald's  name  in 
Who ' s  Who .   He  called  me  down.   He  said,  "Listen.   I  want  you  to 
look  at  this.   Look  where  this  guy  studied."  He  did  advanced 
studying  at  University  of  Heidelberg.   Incidentally,  remember 
that  he  did  advance  study  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  before 
Hitler  ever  came  into  power.   Think  about  it.   Wald  was  a  young 
man.   You  know  what  else?  Oppenheimer  went  to  Heidelberg.   All 
kinds  of  people  went  because  of  the  great  scientists  who  taught 
there.   But  to  Harry,  that  was  proof  positive—this  guy  is  a 
Nazi. 

I'll  tell  you  the  extent  to  which  this  sort  of  nonsense 
takes  place.  Within  that  week  of  my  publishing  this,  there  was  a 
big  party  at  Lou  Goldblatt's  house.   It  was  a  reception  for  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  Lee.   Everybody  was  there.   All  the 
union  leadership.   I  was  there.   It  was  a  wonderful  event,  all- 
day  event.   Jack  Hall  brought  along  a  big  barbecue  and  he  was 
cooking  what  they  call  a  hekka .   Everybody  was  having  a  good 
time. 

I'm  standing  there  talking  with  Henry  Schmidt,  who's  telling 
me  he  thinks  Wald  wrote  a  great  article.   Bridges  happens  to  come 
by  and  listens  in.   He  says,  in  effect,  "Henry,  you  know  you're 
crazy.   This  guy  is  a  Nazi.   He  went  to  Heidelberg."  Henry 
stared  at  him  and  he  just  spit  out,  "You  are  ridiculous,  what  an 
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incredible  thing  to  say."  Henry  was  an  old-timer  and  he  could 
talk  any  way  he  wanted  to.   After  all,  he'd  been  through  the 
Bridges  trial.   Schmidt  said,  "This  is  a  great  speech.   You  know 
he's  not  a  Nazi.   All  kinds  of  people  went  to  Heidelberg.   It  was 
a  great  university  in  its  time."  And  on  and  on. 

Harry  said  that  the  Dispatcher  was  being  used  to  push  Nazi 
propaganda.   It  was  idiotic,  crazy,  and  it  should  have  given  me  a 
clue,  a  personal  clue,  to  the  fact  that  I  was  being  judged,  by 
Harry  at  least,  on  a  basis  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  work  as 
a  trade  union  editor.   It  had  to  do  with  what  I  really  felt  about 
the  criminal  invasion  of  Prague;  about  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
cold  war  and  the  dangers  to  humanity.   About  Professor  Wald's 
riveting  speech  which  should  be  a  clarion  call  to  all  mankind  to 
seek  life  and  not  death,  to  make  peace  and  not  war.   It  got  worse 
later.   This  may  be  a  clue  to  all  kinds  of  changes  which  took 
place  later. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  other  real  tensions  that  Harry  was 
feeling.   We've  already  talked  enough  about  the  obliteration  of 
many  friendly  relationships.   Also,  this  was  1969  and  Harry  was 
at  least—he 'd  gone  past  sixty-seven.   The  age  of  sixty-seven, 
sixty-eight  by  1969.   And  the  question  must  have  come  up  again-- 
when  are  you  going  to  step  aside  and  retire  like  everybody  else 
is  supposed  to. 


Shearer:   What  was  the  union's  rule  on  that? 
retirement? 


Was  there  a  mandatory 


Roger:    No,  there  wasn't  a  mandatory  retirement  for  titled  officers,  but 
there  was  a  mandatory  retirement  for  everybody  else. 

Shearer:   Did  that  mean  retirement  from  work  or  retirement  from  the  job  of 
being  a  union  official? 

Roger:    No.   That's  the  point  exactly.   Sixty-five  was  the  retirement  age 
for  longshoremen.   When  Harry  reached  sixty-five  he  was  advised 
to  retire  as  a  union  member  but  not  as  a  titled  officer.   This 
was  part  of  a  big  payoff  for  everyone  who  retired  at  that  point. 
It  was  in  the  M  &  M  contract  —  longshoremen  with  enough  years  got 
a  lump  sum  retirement  in  addition  to  a  pension. 

Some  aspects  of  factionalism  seemed  to  creep  into  almost 
everything  that  was  happening.  Whose  side  are  you  on?  What  side 
are  you  on?  What  faction  do  you  belong  to?  But  you  could  never 
ask  it  quite  in  those  terms,  obviously,  because  factionalism 
wasn't  supposed  to  exist. 
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Ad  by  Bay  Area  AFL-CIO  Teamsters  and  ILWU  Leaders  Opposing 
Vietnam  War 


Shearer:   I  remember  reading  of  a  full-page  ad  that  was  taken  in  May  of 

1970  opposing  the  war  or  the  extension  of  the  war  into  Cambodia 
and  Nixon's  invasion.   How  did  the  factions- 
Roger:    In  May  1970--I'm  trying  to  remember  when  this  thing  came  to  a 
head.   It  was  something  we'd  been  talking  about  for  quite  a 
while.  A  lot  of  what  happened  first  developed  over  at 
Harrington's  Bar.  We'd  sit  around  having  one  of  those  low  cost 
lunches  and  high  cost  martinis  and  talk  about  the  possibilities. 
Lou  first  started  to  dream  that  maybe  the  labor  union  leadership 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  could  join  hands  on  this  extension 
of  the  war  and  non-stop  bombing  again.   You  see,  this  was  a 
specific  situation.   Remember,  the  war  in  Vietnam  had  been 
expanded  into  Cambodia,  and  Nixon  had  announced  that  a  bombing  of 
Cambodia  was  going  to  take  place.   Cambodia  now  threatened  to  add 
to  the  American  casualty  list,  which  had  already  gone  pretty  damn 
high.   You  know  that  by  May  20,  1970,  which  is  a  couple  of  years 
before  the  war  literally  ended  there,  there  were  already  40,000 
dead  and  300,000  wounded  in  Vietnam. 

Around  a  table  we  discussed  this  and  agreed  this  would  be 
the  time  to  get  labor  leaders  in  the  Bay  Area  to  sign  an  ad  and 
help  pay  for  it  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.   Lou  talked  to 
other  titled  officers,  including  the  new  men,  Bill  Chester  and 
Jack  Hall.   I  know  Harry  was  a  little  sour  about  it.   Of  course 
he  opposed  the  war;  we  had  so  damn  many  columns  and  editorials 
and  stories  in  opposition  to  the  war.   There  would  be  no  question 
about  that.   But  he  was  convinced  the  labor  leadership  and 
especially  the  AFL-CIO  wouldn't  have  the  nerve  to  sign  this  sort 
of  thing.   As  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the  national  AFL-CIO 
executive  council  never  did  surrender.   Even  after  the  Americans 
left  Vietnam,  the  AFL-CIO  was  still  fighting  that  war  because 
their  key  policy  was  anticommunism. 

Harry  was  sour  about  the  whole  idea  because  he  was  sure  this 
idea  would  fail.   Instead,  it  turned  out  to  be  an  exceptional 
success. 

Shearer:   This  ad  had  451  names  at  ten  dollars  a  pop? 

Roger:    Ten  dollars  a  pop.  Most  of  them  top  leadership  positions  as 
officers  or  executive  board  members  or  stewards  in  unions  and 
internationals  and  locals.   As  you  say,  the  cost  was  paid  for  by 
individual  contributions.   I  reproduced  this  ad  in  the  Dispatcher 
of  May  20,  1970  in  which  the  headline  said,  "BAY  AREA  AFL-CIO, 
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TEAMSTERS  AND  ILWU  LEADERS  BLAST  NIXON.   DEMAND  CEASE  FIRE  AND 
END  OF  WAR." 

Shearer:   I'm  looking  at  a  big  banner  headlines.   Bright  red  across  the 
top.   Chosen  by  you? 

Roger:    Chosen  by  me,  but  if  you  really  look  at  it  carefully,  you  might 
see  it's  a  little  more  parlor  pink  than  bright  red.   [laughter] 

I  wrote  the  first  draft.   We  sat  around  and  went  over  and 
over  it.   By  the  time  it  was  over,  the  ad  had  changed  enormously. 
It  said,  "We,  the  undersigned  Bay  Area  Trade  Union  Officers, 
Executive  Board  Members,  and  Shop  Stewards  sent  the  following 
message  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  a  copy  to  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chairman  J.  William  Fulbright."  The 
headline  in  the  Chronicle  ad  simply  says,  "We've  had  it!"   It 
said,  (now  I'm  summarizing)  Dear  Mr.  President,  American  working 
people  and  their  families  are  deeply  disturbed  at  the  expansion 
of  the  war  in  Cambodia.  We  mentioned  the  casualties.   We  said, 
"On  April  20,  you  announced  that  150,000  men  would  be  removed 
within  the  course  of  the  year.   Although  we  felt  that  pace  was 
too  slow,  we  hoped  this  was  a  turn  toward  peace  and  now  you  have 
further  divided  this  country  by  these  blatant  reversals..." 

I'm  not  reading  the  whole  thing.   We  wrote:  "This  is  a 
direct  break  with  the  U.S.  Constitution.   Only  Congress  can 
declare  war.   Furthermore,  you  did  not  even  consult  with  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. . .Little  wonder  there  are 
members  of  your  own  party,  who  have  said  you  have  "broken  faith 
with  Congress. '" 

We  said,  "You've  created  a  credibility  gap  of  incredible 
proportions.   You  have  pledged  to  the  American  people  we  will  be 
out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30th.   In  light  of  this  record,  all  we 
can  say  is--we  don't  believe  you!" 

Wt  said  the  economy  of  our  country  is  being  eroded. 
Unstable  economy.   Paychecks  buy  less  for  our  families.   Standard 
of  livings  have  been  assaulted.   We've  suffered  increased 
inflation. 

Then  came  a  four  point  program  in  which  we  said: 
"We  want  a  cease  fire- -now! 
We  want  out  of  Cambodia- -now! 
We  want  out  of  Vietnam- -now! 
We've  had  it!" 

Most  important,  this  nation  of  ours  must  turn  from  war  to 
peace.  Any  other  course  leads  to  disaster.   I  want  to  tell  you 
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that  was  published  in  a  full  page  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Some  more  money  came  from  somewhere.   Some  of  the  union  officials 
or  union  locals  sent  more  money  in.   The  incredible  thing  about 
it  is,  it  was  signed  by  people  who  were  very  high  up  in  the 
AFL-CIO  and  Teamsters'  unions.   Daniel  Del  Carlo,  the  secretary 
of  the  Building  Trades  Council;  Einar  Mohn,  the  head  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teamsters;  Joseph  Diviny,  the  Teamsters' 
Union  first  vice  president.   Also  the  leaders  of  every  county 
labor  council  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  AFL-CIO,  Central 
Labor  Council  signed  that. 

Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Santa  Clara,  Marin,  San  Francisco 
counties  all  signed  this  thing.   The  important  point  is,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  regional  AFL-CIO  labor  councils  would  sign 
something—put  their  name  on  something  when  the  national  AFL-CIO, 
under  the  leadership  of  George  Meany,  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

An  incredible  spectrum  of  people  put  their  signatures  on  the 
line.   People  from  the  Building  Trades,  the  Teamsters,  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  Oil  Workers,  Carpenters,  Iron  Workers, 
Boilermakers,  Teachers,  Photographers,  Hospital  Workers, 
Bartenders.   I'm  reading  some  of  the  most  conservative  unions 
around.   The  Retail  Clerks.   Broadcast  Engineers.   National 
Association  of  Broadcast  Engineers  and  Technicians.   Painters. 
Typographers.   The  Auto  Workers.   Social  Workers.   Electrical 
Workers;  both  United  Electrical  Workers  and  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.   Clothing  Workers.   Cooks. 
Butchers.   Steel  Workers  and  many  more. 

It  was  impressive  that  these  people  did  it.   Did  it  stop  the 
war?  No.   Remember,  in  November  of  '67,  a  year  and  a  half  before 
this,  how  few  major  labor  leaders  had  the  nerve  to  get  out  there 
and  say,  "We're  against  the  war." 

Dick  Meister,  for  example,  who  was  the  S.F.  Chronicle  labor 
editor  at  this  time,  said  that  he  wanted  a  chance  to  sign  this 
thing . 

Shearer:   Were  reporters  not  encouraged  to  sign? 

Roger:    It's  not  a  matter  of  that.   You  have  to  think  of  this  thing  in 
terms  of  the  fact  that  they  are  all  in  a  trade  union  group.   A 
reporter  who  was  an  officer  of  the  Newspaper  Guild—a  number  of 
officers  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  did  sign  it  as  union  leadership. 
The  whole  purpose  of  this  was  to  create  a  realization  that  this 
was  supported  by  the  leadership  of  the  unions. 

Shearer:   Who  was  involved  in  putting  this  together? 
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Roger:    Lou  Goldblatt  spent  weeks  calling  every  labor  leader  in  town.   If 
they  said  no,  he'd  call  them  again.   You  will  recall  when  Harry 
and  I  went  to  visit  John  L.  Lewis  and  Harry  said,  "I  thought  I 
could  twist  your  arm  and  get  your  signature,"  and  Lewis  said, 
"No;  it's  been  tried  before."  Less  than  two  years  later,  a  group 
of  highly-placed  labor  people  decided  the  time  had  come.   Bridges 
signed  it  himself,  even  though  not  with  enthusiasm. 

One  reason  Harry  signed  it,  I  believe,  was  that  he  was 
getting  closer  to  many  of  the  more  important  labor  people  around. 
We  had  not  had  a  longshore  strike  since  1948.   But  we  knew  that 
big  negotiations  were  due  to  start  in  1970,  the  same  year.   And 
Harry  always  took  the  long  view.   He  thought  that  it  would  be 
very  important  to  make  sure  that  all  possible  allies  will  be  with 
us . 

fi 

Roger:    Any  idea  that  came  from  somebody  else  if  it  was  going  to  have  any 
significant  public  display,  would  usually  be  met  by  Harry  with  a 
fairly  negative  response  such  as  "I'm  not  so  sure."  Or  "Kid,  we 
thought  of  that  thirty  years  ago  and  it  was  no  good  then."  That 
kind  of  thing.   The  other  angle  in  this  conflict  is  the  business 
of  this  unremitted  conflict  with  Lou.   When  he  was  alone  with  me, 
he  would  say,  "Lou  with  one  of  his  wild-ass  dreams  again." 

Incidentally,  this  ad  appeared  on  the  Chronicle  of  May  18, 
1970.   Curiously  enough  the  night  before  it  came  out,  I  happened 
to  be  at  a  big  anti-war  rally  at  what  was  called  Winterland,  that 
big  spot  on  Sutter  and  Steiner.   That  area  there.   It  used  to  be 
where  the  big  bands  came.   There  must  have  been  5,000  people 
there.   Cambodia  was  at  issue  then.   I  happened  to  have  the 
original  galley  proof  of  the  ad.   I  read  the  ad  to  thousands  of 
young  people.   I  really  said,  look,  the  ILWU  did  this.   I  told 
them  who  had  signed  it  and  all  that.   It  was  a  noisy, 
enthusiastic,  marvelous  meeting. 

One  thing  happened  at  that  meeting,  though,  that  I  will  not 
forget.   Whenever  you  got  a  large  group  of  people  together  about 
the  Vietnam  War  there  was  always  a  small,  very  vocal  and 
observable  minority,  who  would  come  out  as  being  pro-Viet  Cong. 
I  always  felt  that  the  war  itself  was  the  issue  and  not  whose 
side  you  were  on.   That  night,  after  I  finished  reading  our  labor 
manifesto,  a  couple  of  young  guys  with  an  enormous  Viet  Cong  flag 
went  marching  around  the  hall  yelling.   I  thought,  Oh,  Christ. 
Why  do  I  have  to  put  up  with  this  crap? 

Shearer:   What  was  on  your  mind?  What  were  you  worried  about? 
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Roger:    Here  is  the  point.   Here  are  451  labor  leaders  signing  this 

important  document — people  with  influence  swimming  against  the 
tide  of  AFL-CIO  conservatism- -they  signed  it!   If  any  number  of 
those  people  had  heard  about  what  happened  after  I  read  this 
thing,  these  punks--oh,  God,  I  was  mad  at  them.   They  weren't 
wildly  dressed.   They  didn't  have  punk  haircuts.   I  was  furious 
that  they  would  do  this.   But  after  all  this  is  what  happens  if 
you  want  to  avoid  factionalism.  When  you're  against  the  war,  you 
have  to  stick  to  the  main  issue:  stop  the  war! 

Shearer:   But  were  you  afraid  that  their  demonstration  would  appear  to  link 
their  support  of  the  Viet  Cong  with  your  proposal? 

Roger:    I  guess  so.   That's  the  point.   Of  course,  it  had  nothing  really 
to  do  with  it  and  most  of  the  people  there  were  yelling  and 
applauding  the  labor  ad.   They  stopped  me  from  reading  every  few 
seconds  with  applause.   Every  sentence  they  would  yell  and 
celebrate  this  very  respectable  group  of  labor  people  who  put 
their  names  on  record  against  the  war. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Bridges  used  to  complain 
about  every  now  and  then—about  all  these  hippies  that  get 
involved  and  screw  things  up.   I  felt  it  myself.   But  you  stick 
with  what  you  really  believe  in  and  don't  worry  about  who  else  is 
there  agreeing  with  you.   Because,  remember,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  there  was  the  other  side  of  labor—well  known  in  the 
country,  always  given  publicity,  called  the  "hard  hats." 
Remember  the  hard  hats? 

Shearer:   Yes,  I  do. 

Roger:    I  recall  a  demonstration  on  Wall  Street—with  students  from 

Columbia  and  NYU  and  City  College,  against  the  war  in  Vietnam.   A 
lot  of  construction  workers  came  down  and  gave  them  a  hell  of  a 
beating.   It  made  national  news.   Remember? 

Shearer:   This  was  in  New  York? 

Roger:    New  York,  but  it  happened  everywhere.   The  hard  hats  —  so-called 
super-patriots,  tough  construction  workers,  beat  up  on  people. 
Here  at  Winterland,  you  have  the  other  side  of  the  coin.   I  was 
furious.   I  was  sitting  with  some  people  from  the  University  of 
California.   They  were  excited  by  the  meeting  and  by  what  I  had 
read.   But  when  I  came  off  the  stage  and  went  back  to  sit  with 
them,  we  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement.   I  knew  what  was  in 
their  minds:  why  do  these  kids  have  so  little  judgment?  Well, 
you  live  with  what  you  got . 

Shearer:   How  did  it  affect  the  outcome  of  the  meeting? 
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Roger:    It  didn't  have  any  effect.   There  were  very  good  speakers.   These 
people  waving  flags  did  not  have  any  influence.   The  whole  thing 
became  ludicrous.   There  is  a  certain  element  of  conservatism  in 
me  as  well  as  everybody  else  that  I  know  that  doesn't  like 
certain  demonstrations  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  majority 
issue  at  hand. 


Shearer:   I  see. 

Roger:    You  know,  there  is  an  ILWU  holiday  when  guys  don't  work.   Even  if 
they're  supposed  to,  they  don't;  they  just  take  it  off.   Every 
July  5  the  employers  turn  in  a  complaint  against  the  ILWU  for 
taking  off  July  5,  which  is  Bloody  Thursday. 

Shearer:   Oh,  from  the  1934  strike? 

Roger:    This  was  the  symbol  and  reality  of  the  ILWU's  day.   When  you 
remember  the  strike  you  remember  the  Bloody  Thursday.   You 
remember  what  happened  after  that.   The  famous  funeral  march. 
The  general  strike  in  San  Francisco.   The  combination  of 
longshore  and  teamsters  and  sailors  all  together.   Incidentally, 
the  Marine  Firemen  and  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Marine  Engineers,  all  those,  also  celebrated  July  5  as  a  day  to 
memorialize  and  also  send  their  speakers  down  to  join  a  maritime 
holiday. 

July  5  has  certain  mysteries  about  it  because  two  men  were 
shot  and  killed.   Quite  a  few  others  were  shot.   One  named 
Bordoise,  he  was  a  cook  who  came  down  to  cook  for  the  soup 
kitchen.   Gave  his  time.   And  a  longshoreman  named  Howard  Sperry, 
a  war  veteran,  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  was 
killed  by  police  bullets. 

There  have  been  so  many  different  stories  of  exactly  what 
happened.   Who  shot  the  gun?  Who  did  what?  How  did  it  happen? 
Some  people  said  there  were  some  policemen  who  were  riding  in  a 
car  and  they  just  pointed  guns  at  random  and  they  shot.   Others 
would  say  something  else. 


Reporting  Joint  Teamster-ILWU  Negotiations  as  "Warehouse  Victory" 


Roger:    In  the  fall  of  1970  there  was  a  negotiation  between  ILWU  Locals  6 
and  17  and  the  employers.   These  are  warehouse  union  locals. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  times  that  there  was  a  joint  ILWU- 
Teamster  negotiating  committee.   Again  there  were  real  problems 
because  Lou  was  really  working  very  close  in  hand  with  the 
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teamsters  in  trying  to  get  negotiations  which  would  be  mutually 
acceptable  so  there  wouldn't  be  what's  called  "whipsawing. "  You 
know  what  whipsawing  means  in  labor? 

Shearer:   Employers  using  one  union  against  the  other? 

Roger:    Of  course.   You  offer  the  teamsters  a  couple  of  cents  more  to  get 
away  from  this  joint  negotiation.   They  pick  up  a  couple  of  cents 
and  that  puts  the  other  side  on  notice  that  they  have  no  more 
friends  out  there.   They  never  allowed  that  whipsawing  to  take 
place. 

Shearer:  And  it  was  Lou  and-- 

Roger:    --and  a  man  named  George  Mock  who  was  a  vice  president  for  this 

entire  region  from  the  Teamsters  Union.   His  headquarters  were  in 
Sacramento.   Mock  and  Goldblatt  had  great  rapport.   Together  they 
did  all  their  thinking  through  all  the  problems.   They  did  it 
mostly  in  the  ILWU  building,  so  I  was  very  often  invited  to  sit 
in  while  they  had  these  sessions. 

Shearer:   Where  did  Mock  stand  in  the  organization  or  in  the  union  in 
relation  to  Hoffa? 

Roger:    George  Mock  was  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  international  vice 
presidents  so  he  was  a  top  man  for  this  area.   He  was  very 
supportive  of  Hoffa  because  from  a  trade  union  point  of  view-- 
Hoffa  did  a  hell  of  a  good  job  of  representing  the  interest  of 
the  working  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union.   People  who  see  a 
decent  wage  and  decent  working  conditions  are  not  likely  to 
complain  about  somebody  for  other  reasons.   Otherwise,  how  come 
so  many  non-Communists  [or  anti-Communists)  voted  consistently 
for  Harry  Bridges.   They  said,  the  limey  can  have  his  ideas,  but 
he's  our  man. 

Shearer:   George  Mock  had  the  responsibility  and  the  authority  to  deal  on 
behalf  of  the  teamsters? 


Roger:    He  represented  the  teamsters  out  here.  Mostly  he  was  involved 
with  the  teamsters  warehouse  divisions. 

Shearer:   Because  that's  where  they  overlap  in  type  of  work? 

Roger:    That's  right.   But  when  it  came  to  highway  trucking- -the  trucking 
industry  and  highway  work- -those  teamsters  had  a  national 
contract.   But  the  warehouse  had  separate  contracts.   But  they 
did  work  together;  this  was  primarily  Lou's  baby  because  he  was 
the  warehouseman.   But,  this  was  contrary  to  what  Harry  had 
started  to  think  might  be  the  best  for  the  ILWU.   He  kept  talking 
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about  going  into  the  ILA--International  Longshoremen's 
Association.   But  the  rank-and-file  longshore  caucuses  turned  him 
down. 

Lou  was  developing  a  lot  of  strength.   He  was  becoming 
increasingly  well  known  nationally—partly  for  the  peace 
statement  and  partly  for  the  job  he  did  representing  the 
Warehouse  Union  and  later  for  his  guidance  in  negotiating  the  big 
newspaper  strike.   Lou  really  was  a  topflight  negotiator.   He  did 
a  lot  of  homework;  he  knew  his  business. 

I  must  mention  another  important  item.   If  anybody  looks  at 
the  Dispatcher  of  July  17,  1970,  they  will  see  a  very  nice 
picture  that  I  took  with  my  own  camera  of  this  meeting  and  on  top 
in  orange-red  letters  are  the  words  "WAREHOUSE  VICTORY."   I  want 
to  tell  you  that  eventually  when  I  finally  got  fired,  sometime  in 
1972,  I  had  this  "warehouse  victory"  thrown  right  down  my  craw. 

Shearer:   Was  there  any  reaction  from  Bridges  at  the  time?   I  mean  in 

portraying  it  as  a  warehouse  victory.   Did  you  do  that  advisedly? 

Roger:    It  was  a  warehouse  victory.   Best  pact  ever.   Remember,  I  told 
you  I  decided  when  I  became  the  editor  I  was  going  to  make  the 
paper  look  so  good  that  some  of  the  wives  would  not  throw  it  out 
and  not  mind  leaving  it  on  the  coffee  table.   That's  why  I  had 
the  headline  "warehouse  victory"  in  red  against  a  beautiful  black 
and  white  picture  background,  it  is  decorative. 

Shearer:   Can  I  go  back  a  little  bit  to  ask  you  what  was  the  appeal  of  the 
ILA  to  Bridges?  Was  he  about  to  propose  a  merger? 

Roger:    He  thought  about  it  a  lot.   He  was  very  much  involved  in  the 

negotiations  that  started  later  in  1970.   One  faction  was  that 
Bridges  always  dreamed  of  having  one  great  transportation  union 
which  couldn't  have  been  organized  by  ILWU  and  ILA  alone  but 
together  the  two  of  them  would  make  a  powerful  and  strong 
mutually  supportive  group  on  the  West  Coast,  East  Coast  and  the 
Gulf  Coast.   That's  the  United  States.   And  it  would  include  the 
Canadian  coasts  as  well.   St.  Lawrence.   But  it  would  have  taken 
much  more  than  one  powerful  union  ultimately  to  make  this 
possible.   Once  the  ILA  and  ILWU  were  together,  I  am  trying  to 
think  out  loud  what  he  used  to  think  and  talk  about .   The 
Teamsters  would  be  the  binding  force  that  could  bring  them  all 
together.   The  rest  could  go  along.   The  Sailors.   The  Airline 
Pilots.   The  Railroad  Brotherhood.   This  was  part  of  Harry's 
great  dream. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  likelihood  of  it  happening? 
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Roger:    The  likelihood  of  it  happening  was  already  being  voiced  by  Jimmy 
Hoffa.   Somewhere  along  the  line,  in  1963,  Jimmy  Hoffa  spoke  to 
an  ILWU  convention.   He  talked  about  a  national  transportation 
federation.   Hoffa  pointed  to  the  TGU,  Transport  and  General 
Workers  Union  of  the  British  Isles.   It  has  power. 

Shearer:   It  can  shut  down  the  country? 

Roger:    Yes,  and  has.   Lou,  I'm  quite  sure,  would  rather  have  thought  of 
joining  with  the  Teamsters.   But  remember,  the  Teamsters  had  a 
very  bad  reputation  in  the  ILWU.   They  tried  to  raid  us  and  bust 
us  time  and  again,  usually  on  the  grounds  of  communism- -always  a 
good  ground. 


ILWU  Caucus  of  1970 


Shearer:   Before  we  get  to  1971,  I'd  like  to  hear  more  about  the  caucus  of 
1970. 


Roger:    Yes.   The  longshore  caucus  of  1970  had  preliminary  sessions  in 
San  Francisco  starting  Monday,  October  5.   To  set  the  contract 
goals  for  1971,  which  would  be  the  contract  that  dealt  more  than 
any  other  with  new  mechanization.  We  were  dealing  with  something 
which  concerned  everybody;  which  was,  to  what  extent  was 
modernization-  -meaning  containerization--depleting  the  longshore 
work  force?   In  the  past,  10,000  tons  would  need  fourteen 
complete  shifts  with  ten  gangs,  five  hatches.   Now  in  1970  you 
could  load  or  discharge  10,000  tons  in  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours  ! 


How  Delegates  Are  Selected 


Roger:    I  should  explain  very  quickly  that  the  longshore  caucus 

represents  longshoremen,  ship  clerks,  and  walking  bosses- 
foremen.   The  caucus  meets  usually  once  a  year  and  is  responsible 
for  the  next  contract,  and  sends  it  to  the  rank  and  file  for  a 
vote.   Longshoremen  are  elected  specifically,  democratically, 
every  two  years,  to  be  members  of  both  conventions  and  caucuses. 
You  have  a  marvelous  spectrum  in  these  gatherings.   For  example, 
Bridges  might  have  said,  "I  want  to  talk  about  this.   This  is  the 
program  I  believe  in."  But  there  will  always  be  somebody 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


inevitably,  quite  a  few  people,  who  at  the  outset  will  really 
have  to  be  convinced. 

Some  of  the  smaller  ports  in  the  Northwest,  Washington  State 
and  Oregon,  had  people  way  over  to  the  left,  old-time  Wobblies, 
people  with  an  old  time  tradition  of  the  Left,  and  guys  as 
conservative  as  you  could  find  them,  downright  church-going 
Republicans.   Sometimes  a  port  would  only  have  one  representative 
to  the  caucus  because  it  had  a  tiny  membership.   That 
representative  might  be  way  over  to  the  right,  way  over  to  the 
left,  or  somewhere  in  between.  A  caucus  seemed  to  bring  together 
a  democratic  cross  section  of  the  society  we  call  longshoremen. 

Right,  but  it  consisted  of  delegates  elected  from  the  locals? 
The  number  reflecting  the  strength  of  the  locals? 

That's  right,  so  therefore  Local  10  of  San  Francisco  in  most 
years  would  have  the  largest  single  delegation.   Local  13  in  Los 
Angeles  in  recent  years  had  more  than  Local  10.   They  have  the 
bigger  membership  now.   Local  19  in  Seattle  would  have  about  half 
as  many  as  Local  10,  but  they  would  have  a  delegation  with  a 
tremendous  Wobblie  tradition,  old-time  left  tradition,  but  anti- 
Communist--usually  didn't  like  Communists  at  all,  but  really  had 
this  old  tradition  of  get  out  there  and  fight  for  what  you 
believe  in. 


It  was  always  a  fascinating  example.   I  loved  to  go  to 
caucuses  because  everybody  knew  me.   Everybody  would  come  over. 
They'd  get  into  arguments  in  front  of  me  as  if  I  was  there  just 
to  listen  to  both  sides.   I  loved  going  to  those  caucuses.   I 
liked  these  guys.   They're  so  much  down-to-earth  people. 


Reporting  Policy  for  the  Caucus 


Shearer:   What  was  the  policy  on  reporting  on  the  caucus  issues? 

Roger:    I  was  the  only  reporter  allowed  there.   These  were  closed  to  the 

public.   They  had  to  be  closed.   They  were  discussing  what  was 

going  to  be  negotiated.  What  was  going  to  be  the  contract 
demands. 

Shearer:   Right,  but  what  were  you  allowed  to  report? 

Roger:    Nobody  ever  told  me.   Everybody  took  it  for  granted  I  would  never 
report  on  the  actual  discussion.   I  could  report  certain  things 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  contract  itself.   The  caucuses 
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could  also  have  statements  of  policy  about  any  subject,  including 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  if  they  wanted  to.  And  they  did. 

The  caucus  sets  the  rules.   The  membership  of  a  caucus  sets 
the  rule  for  the  caucus.   Voting  rules.  What  rules  of  order  they 
follow.   The  parliamentary  procedures.   They  set  their  own  rules. 

The  caucus  would  have  a  subcommittee  of  top  leadership 
people.   If  I  wanted  to  put  out  any  information,  I  would  read  it 
to  the  committee  first. 

Shearer:   But  a  press  release  would  be  different  from  a  report  that  would 
appear  in  the  Dispatcher? 

Roger:    No.   The  Dispatcher  would  never  report  anything  that  could  go  to 
the  public  unless  it  became  public.   A  press  release  therefore  is 
a  public  statement  about  where  we're  at. 

Shearer:   I  see.   Would  this  appear  then  in  the  Dispatcher? 

Roger:    It  would  become  part  of  the  maybe  overall  story  because  the 

Dispatcher  came  out  every  two  weeks.   Sometimes  the  media  were 
ahead  of  the  Dispatcher. 


I  was  the  PR  man  for  the  caucus.   I  would  get  calls  every 
day  from  papers  all  over  the  country,  especially  one  like  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  which  had  a  maritime  reporter  who  knew  more  about 
ships  than  anyone  I  ever  met . 

Shearer:   So  you  were  the  press  representative  of  the  caucus  as  well  as  the 
editor  of  the  Dispatcher?  You  mentioned  the  Baltimore  Sun.   Is 
that  because  Helen  Bentley  was-- 

Roger:    She  wasn't  with  the  Sun  in  1971.   She  was  the  United  States 

maritime  commissioner.   She  and  Harry  had  this  long  relationship 
because  Helen  Bentley  admired  the  ILWU.   Harry  knew  her  years 
before  I  ever  met  her.   He  always  felt  that  she  was  the  most 
trustworthy  person  to  come  up  with—if  she  had  a  story,  she 
really  would  try  to  look  at  all  sides  of  the  issue.   She  knew  her 
business.   She  knew  shipping. 

Shearer:   I  see.   And  she  was  the  one  you  met  in  1967  in  Washington? 

Roger:    Right.   I  have  things  to  say  about  her  later  on.   But  not  too 

early.   I'd  get  calls  from  a  lot  of  papers.   I  got  to  the  point 
where  I'd  say,  "There's  nothing  to  report  and  there's  no  sense  in 
your  giving  me  what-if-type  questions  because  you  know  I  won't 
answer  them."  But  it  was  always  friendly.   I  had  a  very  good 
relationship  with  the  media  even  after  I  left  the  union. 
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Shearer:   And  who  were  some  of  the  others  who  would  contact  you  routinely? 

Roger:    There  was  Harry  Bernstein  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  probably  the 
best  labor  reporter  in  the  country  at  that  point.   Abe  Raskin, 
who  was  so  great  over  all  those  years  reporting  labor  for  the  New 
York  Times,  had  retired  by  then,  and  the  paper  no  longer  had  a 
really  great  labor  reporter.   There  was  Dick  Meister,  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  a  very  good  man  whose  name  I've  forgotten  at  the 
Portland  Oregonian.   The  Seattle  papers  had  no  one  I  can  remember 
as  outstanding.   We  also  kept  contact  with  the  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  papers.   There  was  a  little  local  guy  who  was  a  noisy 
Red-baiter.   He  worked  for  Hearst's  Examiner.   He  invariably 
tried  to  sneak  into  the  caucuses  or  other  closed  meetings. 
Somebody  would  always  pick  him  up  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
throw  him  out  and  then  he  would  always  try  to  ask  people 
questions  outdoors.   He'd  say,  "Hey,  what's  going  on  in  there?" 
Try  to  get  some  information.   A  lot  of  the  caucus  people  were  a 
little  naive  about  that. 

A  tremendously  big  guy,  Frank  Andrews,  from  Olympia, 
Washington,  was  always  sergeant-at-arms.   He  always  took  it  on 
himself  to  stand  outside  the  meeting  and  if  this  little  guy  was 
asking  questions  of  members  of  the  caucus,  Frank  would  pick  up 
this  guy  and  literally  lift  him  up  and  gently  put  him  down  on  the 
sidewalk  and  say,  "Don't  come  back."  Of  course  he  came  back.   If 
he  complained  that  he'd  been  asked  to  leave  he  would  always  be 
told  you  cannot  come  to  the  caucus.   You  can  stand  out  there  but 
then  you're  dealing  with  Frank  Andrews.   Andrews  was  a  big  man  in 
the  American  Legion  for  the  state  of  Washington  and  also  a  loyal 
lover  of  the  so-called  "Red"  union. 

When  Frank  Andrews  died  Goldblatt  spoke  at  his  funeral.   At 
that  time  he  could  see  Mt.  Rainier  from  where  the  funeral  was 
held,  and  he  said,  "This  is  a  man  to  match  that  mountain."  Very 
nice.   Once  you  get  involved  with  real  people  and  not  with 
ideologies  you  discover  some  marvelous  anomalies. 

The  caucus  went  on.   The  big  issue  was  job  security.   It  may 
have  been  one  of  the  longest  caucuses  ever  held.   Three  weeks. 
Day  and  night.   They  had  night  sessions  every  night.   A  caucus 
shouldn't  last  more  than  a  week.   Think  about  it.   You  have  130 
or  140  people  each  being  paid  full  wages  from  the  longshore  union 
division.   At  this  1970  caucus,  they  worked  day  and  night.   They 
didn't  get  paid  overtime.   There  were  so  many  issues  involved. 
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Issues  of  the  Caucus 


Shearer:   Several  have  surfaced  in  my  reading.  One  I  wanted  to  ask  you 

about  is  this  opposition  to  the  mechanization  and  modernization 
program  that  had  been  sort  of  festering  for  some  time.   I  guess, 
for  the  most  part,  resentment  had  come  from  some  of  the  younger 
men  who  had  not  been  very  happy  about  the  agreement  in  the  first 
place  and  continued  to  oppose-- 

Roger:    That's  right.   Many  younger  men  were  unhappy  about  it.   They 

really  loved  working  on  the  waterfront  with  the  new  rigs.   Wow. 
That  was  a  big  deal.   But  if  anybody  was  going  to  lose  a  job,  it 
would  be  the  youngest- -with  the  least  seniority.   We  still  had  a 
seniority  system.   Not  for  the  job;  everybody  who  was  available 
for  a  job,  got  a  job.   But  if  they  found  they  had  to  start 
reducing  the  size  of  the  longshore  division  it  would  be  through 
the  seniority  system.  And  the  young  ones  had  low  seniority. 
Hey,  the  young  guys  loved  mechanization.   I've  described  to  you 
how  they  would  drive  one  of  these  high-powered  tractors  to  go  out 
in  the  yard  and  pick  up  containers  on  chassis.   They  loved 
driving  these  high-horsepower  motors. 

Shearer:   Can  you  draw  a  distinction  between  the  kind  of  opposition  that 
surfaced  in  the  earlier  times  with  what  was  developing  in  1970? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  just  did  when  I  said  some  of  the  opposition  came  from 
people  who  were  young  and  worried  about  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  job  security  for  everyone  registered  to  work  on  the 
waterfront.   That  was  a  serious  issue.   They  weren't  against 
mechanization  as  long  as  they  had  a  job.   In  the  old  days, 
opposition  was  on  two  levels.   One  was  the  simple  level  that 
always  takes  place  when  there  are  drastic  changes  in  habitual 
routines.   The  other  was  under  circumstances  that  were  totally 
new,  when  work  was  much  more  difficult  and  not  at  all  as 
interesting.   Gangs  started  being  broken  up  because  people  worked 
less  in  gangs  than  they  worked  individually.   The  union  was 
reconciled  to  the  idea  that  containers  were  here  to  stay,  but 
they  wanted  more  control  over  the  jobs,  and  over  the  work  itself. 
Speed  up  and  safety  and  all  these  factors.   And  there  was  the 
ticklish  problem  of  higher  pay  for  certain  kinds  of  work.   This 
would  develop  whole  new  specialties  and  skills. 

Shearer:   As  the  character  of  the  work  changes  of  course? 

Roger:    The  ILWU  Longshore  Division  had  been  a  pioneer  in  medical  and 
dental  care.   They  were  the  first  in  the  country  to  develop 
dental  care  for  the  children,  but  now  the  adults  were  saying  nuts 
to  that.   We  want  medical  and  dental  care  to  be  expanded  to 
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everybody  in  the  longshore  division.   That  was  another  big  issue. 
Lots  of  issues.   I  have  all  the  contract  demands  pretty  well 
spelled  out  in  the  Dispatcher  issue  of  November  6,  1970. 

Shearer:   I  can  see  that  these  would  be  issues  to  alarm  the  shipowners  and 
employers,  but  what  about  intra-union  issues? 

Roger:    Intra-union  issues?  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Shearer:   The  factions.   Why  did  it  take  them  three  weeks  to  decide  what 
was-- 

Roger:    Every  single  issue  had  to  be  ultimately  boiled  down  to  the  point 
where  the  largest  number  can  agree.  A  caucus  has  to  come  up  with 
a  program  that  a  true  majority  will  support.   Let  me  explain. 
These  contract  issues  are  mimeographed  and  sent  to  all  the  locals 
at  all  the  ports  by  airmail. 


Roger:    Here's  what  happens.   The  men  who  represented  each  port  at  the 

caucus  have  to  go  back.   If  they've  agreed  to  this  thing,  they  go 
back  and  sell  it  to  the  membership.   Of  course,  there's  going  to 
be  opposition.   No  matter  what,  there's  going  to  be  opposition. 
Longshoremen  couldn't  live  without  griping  about  something. 
Griping  is  almost  part  of  the  culture  of  longshore  work  because 
it  was  always  so  goddamn  hard  sometimes  and  historically  so 
miserable  that  if  you  can't  gripe,  you  won't  survive.   So  you  get 
all  kinds  of  gripes  coming  along.   Some  legitimate.   Some  not 
legitimate. 

The  man  who  goes  back  to  report  to  his  local  has  to  try  to 
sell  the  contract  demands  that  have  been  developed  by  the  large 
majority  of  the  caucus.   You  don't  want  to  send  people  back  who 
won't  agree.   So  you  do  all  your  fighting  among  the  delegates, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  in  order  to  get  to  a  point  where 
everybody  seems  to  agree.   If  it's  only  a  matter  of  one  word  here 
and  there,  somebody  doesn't  agree,  it  doesn't  matter.   These  are 
not  basic  issues.   The  caucus  delegates  who  go  back  to  sell  it  to 
the  membership  discover  that  the  membership  already  has  all  kinds 
of  advance  rumors.   Talk  about  the  press  not  getting  it! 

Let's  say,  somebody  from  Tacoma  calls  a  member  of  the  caucus 
one  night,  talks  to  his  buddy  and  says,  "Boy,  you  should  see  the 
crap  that's  coming  out  around  here."  Pretty  soon  the  crap- -maybe 
the  next  day  the  whole  thing  may  have  been  settled,  but  by  that 
time  everybody  on  the  Tacoma  waterfront  has  heard  where  the 
caucus  was  yesterday  or  the  day  before.   And  talks  about  it. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


We're  talking  about  a  very  dynamic  situation  in  which  things 
whirl  and  whirl  and  whirl  and  rumors  go  out  and  things  get  so  far 
out  of  sight  of  any  kind  of  reality.   It  works  out  that  someone 
is  talking  on  one  level  and  somebody  else  is  talking  on  another. 
There's  a  certain  dynamism  to  it  that  is  so  exciting  to  me 
because  it's  as  close  as  you  can  get  in  your  entire  life  to 
participating  in  some  kind  of  democratic  system—and  really 
become  involved  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  results.   In 
daily  life  in  our  democracy  you  very  often  only  see  the  results 
in  a  far  away  view.   But  in  the  caucus,  you're  a  part  of  this 
situation,  a  party  to  the  results. 

In  most  ports  meetings  that  take  place  on  the  local  level 
can  go  on  deep  into  the  night,  with  maybe  another  one  called  the 
next  day  because  these  are  legitimate  stop-work  meetings.   In 
other  words,  all  work  on  the  waterfront  stops,  maybe  for  twenty- 
four  hours  so  these  workers  can  argue  out  these  things  because 
they  can  vote.  When  it  comes  to  the  contract  itself  the  members 
themselves  have  the  right  to  vote  it  up  or  down.   They  can't  just 
vote  in  favor  of  a  part  they  like  and  against  some  other  parts. 
It's  called  "picking  the  raisins  out  of  the  cake,"  and  that's 
taboo.   I  can  also  tell  you  that  unless  a  significant  majority  is 
in  favor  of  the  contract  that's  going  to  be  presented  to  the 
shipowners,  the  union  will  not  present  it  at  all. 

The  majority  of  the  caucus? 

No.   Now  I'm  talking  about  the  membership,  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  approve.   Until  the  vote  is  counted,  nothing  is  presented  to 
the  employers.   I  must  say  it's  a  very  interesting  system  of 
democracy  and  it  has  some  terrible  pitfalls,  but  they're  worth 
it. 

So  the  reason  that  this  caucus  was  three  weeks  long  is  because 
this  was  a  major  contract  after  such  a  long  time? 

It  was  a  major  contract.   All  these  men  on  the  caucus  had 
experience  on  all  kinds  of  ships,  new  kinds  of  shipping, 
innovative  methods.   They  finally  without  a  doubt  accepted  the 
fact  that  shipping  from  then  on  would  be  totally  different 
because  of  containers.   That  means  different  in  every  sense. 
They'd  passed  many  tests.   They'd  learned  a  great  deal  about  how 
to  handle  new  jobs  that  they  couldn't  handle  before.   They 
understood  that  they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  Didn't  have  to 
worry  about  outsiders.   However,  there  were  certain  issues  that 
people  had  many  quarrels  that  lasted  for  years  after  that. 


Shearer:   Such  as? 
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Roger:    Something  called  Section  9.43  of  the  contract.   These  are  just 
numbers  but  everybody  knew  their  significance.   You  could  hear 
longshoremen  along  the  piers  say,  "The  hell  with  that  goddamn 
9. A3.   I'm  against  it."  It  had  to  do  with  the  employer's  right 
to  train  people  for  special  skilled  jobs,  especially  as  crane 
drivers.   The  employer  would  say,  "Look,  we've  got  a  million- 
dollar  crane  here;  we  can't  have  just  anybody  walk  up  those  steps 
and  operate  it."   It  became  a  big  issue  because  it  started  to 
create  a  special  permanent  class—and  for  them  that  meant  they 
were  no  longer  dependent  on  the  historic  hiring  hall.   You  can 
see  that  at  these  longshore  caucuses  the  members  would  start 
talking  about  contracts  that  were  really  tailored  to  the  new  age 
of  mechanization. 

Shearer:   Meaning  that  employers  could  designate  certain  people  as  special, 

skilled- 
Roger:    That  had  to  be  worked  out.   It  was  finally  worked  out,  but  all  of 
these  things  meant  they  were  coming  to  a  point  where  they  would 
start  developing  contracts  really  tailored  to  the  new  age  of 
mechanization  and  containerization.   This  was  a  historic  period 
because  of  that  reason,  but  it  also  was  a  marvelous  example,  we 
all  felt,  I  felt,  a  lot  of  people  felt,  of  how  a  democratic 
society  developed  within  one  industry  right  here  could  work  out 
significant  and  serious  problems. 

I've  given  you  a  little  idea  of  how  the  union  functions  and 
operates.  I  want  you  to  know  that  there  are  not  too  many  unions 
in  this  country  that  operate  so  close  to  the  democratic  level. 


Further  Thoughts  on  Hoffa  and  the  Teamsters 
[Interview  30:  August  23,  1990]  it 


Shearer:   You  wanted  to  make  some  more  comments  on  Hoffa  before  we  get  back 
into  real  time? 

Roger:    Yes,  I  notice,  as  I  go  through  the  old  Dispatchers  and 

resolutions,  how  often  during  this  period  in  the  early  seventies, 
about  the  time  that  Hoffa  went  to  prison,  the  ILWU  went  way  out 
to  make  sure  that  he  knew  that  we  were  comrades  in  arms  so  to 
speak;  that  the  union  believed  that  he'd  done  a  fine  job  as  a 
president  of  the  Teamsters  Union.   I  always  had  a  very  strong 
feeling  that  in  terms  of  the  union,  at  least  for  a  lot  of  the 
teamsters  with  whom  I  had  any  association—mostly  long  haul 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


drivers  and  a  lot  of  local  drivers  as  well—that  a  very  good  job 
was  being  done  by  their  union  leadership. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
Hoffa  was  tied  in  with  very  unsavory  people.   You  don't  get  tied 
in  like  that  unless  you're  unsavory  yourself.   I  might  say,  "Who 
am  I  to  judge?  I'm  not  holier-than-thou."   In  other  words,  I 
have  very  mixed  feelings  about  Hoffa. 

Remember,  once  I  reported  that  the  very  good,  old-fashioned 
English  trade  unionist  Frank  Cousins,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Transport  and  General  Workers  of  Britain,  talked  to  Bridges  and 
Bridges 's  assistant,  William  Glazier,  when  they  were  in  London 
about  1958,  I  think.   Cousins  said  that  he  had  asked  Hoffa, 
"Jimmy,  why  do  you  need  so  much  money?  Why  does  so  much  money 
seem  so  important  to  you?" 

That's  a  good  question.   I've  already  talked  about  how 
people  associated  with  the  Teamsters  Union  welfare  and  insurance 
funds  had  become  involved  with  what  I  thought  was  trying  to  buy 
votes  from  ILWU  delegates  to  the  1969  convention  in  Los  Angeles. 

Did  you  inform  Harry  or  Lou  of  what  you  observed  in  the  jewelry 
store? 

I  don't  think  I  did.   I'm  the  one  who  broke  up  a  party--a  bar 
that  they  had  in  this  insurance  group. 

You  reported  your  breaking  up  this  party  which  was  in  a 
hospitality  suite  put  on  by  the  insurance  carrier  for  the 
Teamsters  Union. 


Roger:  I  also  knew  that  a  number  of  people  in  high  position  in  the  ILWU 
had  developed  very  strong  ties  with  these  people.  The  insurance 
people  and  the  Teamsters. 

Everyone  knew  I  had  mixed  feelings.   It's  as  if  you  say  we 
all  know  these  things,  but  it's  not  important.  We  know  some  guys 
have  crooked  backgrounds.   But  it's  not  important  because  the 
important  thing  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  developing  strong  union 
relationships  to  support  each  other  during  strikes  and  during 
other  attacks  by  the  employers  and  by  the  government,  which  was 
the  Nixon  administration  at  that  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when 
the  chips  were  down,  and  support  was  needed  from  other  unions,  it 
was  given  from  most  unions . 

Shearer:   On  union  issues? 
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Roger:    On  union  issues.   Yes.   I  would  be  hard-pressed  to  say  that, 

given  significant  and  honest  union  issues  that  I  wouldn't  once 
again  sign  a  statement  saying  that  Jimmy  Hoffa  is  being 
persecuted  by  the  government  because  of  his  union  activities. 

Shearer:   All  for  the  record.   I  realize  I  should  have  asked  you  earlier 
about  what  you  did  with  the  information—or  your  impression—on 
the  watch  offer. 

Roger:    I  don't  remember.   I  do  think  that  I  told  a  couple  of  people, 
Look,  I  can't  prove  what  I'm  saying  now;  I  only  saw  this 
happening.   I  can't  prove  what  it  means.   What  finally  encouraged 
me  to  act  was  when  I  found  out  about  this  hospitality  suite, 
which  was  so  phony.   But  I  couldn't  say  for  sure  that  I  know  that 
this  insurance  guy  bought  this  man  a  watch.   I  never  saw  the  man 
pay  for  a  watch. 

Shearer:   But  you  saw  enough  to  make  you  uneasy. 

Roger:    And  my  nose  has  a  way  of  finding.   Well,  that's  what  happened. 


European  Travel  Following  Hazel's  Death 


Shearer:   You  wanted  to  mention  something  that  happened  before  that  time. 

Roger:    Yes.   When  my  mother  died  in  November  1969,  about  four  months 

before  Hazel  died.   I  became  my  mother's  executor.   She  left  me  a 
savings  account  with  about  $6,000  in  it.   In  a  note,  she  said,  "I 
want  you  to  take  Hazel  on  a  trip  to  Europe  because  she's  never 
been  there."  Of  course  Hazel  died  before  we  could  go.   Hazel 
died  March  the  first.   About  the  middle  or  end  of  August  of  the 
same  year,  I  finally  decided  to  take  four  weeks  off  because  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  skip  one  issue  of  the  Dispatcher.   So  I 
took  this  one  period  off. 

I  went  to  Europe  on  a  KQED  charter.   It  wasn't  bad.   I  went 
to  Amsterdam.   Got  there  in  the  evening  in  Amsterdam  where  I'd 
never  been  before.   I  was  at  a  hotel  right  near  the  great 
museums.   I  went  out  to  find  something  to  eat  and  I  saw  a  woman 
walking  down  the  street.   It  was  about  midnight.  All  by  herself. 
I  was  amazed  because  even  by  then  in  the  United  States  in  a  big 
city  a  woman  wouldn't  be  walking  down  the  street  by  herself.   She 
was  just  going  about  her  business.   I  realized  then  that  I  was  in 
a  truly  different  country.   I  didn't  do  very  much  in  Amsterdam 
except  wander.   The  more  I  wandered,  the  sadder  I  got. 
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I  went  to  the  museums.   Such  as  the  city  museum  where  most 
of  the  Van  Goghs  were.   I  walked  up  some  steps,  I'll  never  forget 
this,  and  there  was  a  picture  on  the  steps,  a  Van  Gogh  painting, 
of  a  young  man  with  a  yellow-green  jacket  and  a  straight-brimmed 
hat.   Portrait  of  a  young  man.   I  have  a  reproduction  of  it  at 
home.   I  looked  at  it.   Suddenly  I  realized,  This  is  it.   I 
started  to  cry.   I  was  so  taken  aback  by  the  realization  that 
this  is  it.   The  one. 

Shearer:   Which  now  sells  for  forty  million  dollars.   Can  you  imagine? 

Roger:    I  saw  something  there.   I  went  to  the  big  museum.   The  National 

Museum.   There  were  all  the  Rembrandts  and  the  Vermeers  and  works 
by  Frans  Hals.   All  the  great  Dutch  painters.   I  really  had  a 
hard  time  because  I  knew  what  I  was  looking  at,  but  I  can 
remember  that  Hazel  had  so  many  clippings  and  so  many 
reproductions  and  books  and  books,  especially  of  Vermeer,  whom 
she  just  adored.   Boy,  I'll  tell  you.   That  part  of  the  trip  just 
got  to  me. 

I  knew  a  man,  I  think  I  mentioned  his  name  before,  he  died 
quite  recently,  Christian  Bay,  from  Norway,  who  had  given  me  the 
name  of  a  woman  artist  and  teacher  and  writer  whom  he  knew  very 
well  in  Copenhagen.   Her  name  was  Nina  Kai-Neilsen.   First  I  went 
through  Germany,  through  Hamburg.   I  saw  a  little  of  the  docks. 
Very  modern  equipment.   Of  course,  I  remembered  the  time  that  I'd 
been  in  Hamburg  when  I  was  eighteen  and  got  kicked  by  some  young 
brown-shirt  Nazis. 

I  went  on  to  Copenhagen  and  met  Nina  Kai-Neilsen.   She  and 
her  son  and  daughter  showed  me  all  over  Copenhagen  in  a  way  that 
I  might  not  have  seen  otherwise.   Gave  me  a  very  nice  picture  of 
the  city.   I  felt  pretty  good.  Went  to  the  Tivoli  Gardens. 

All  this  time  I'm  a  little  sad  and  then  I  really  realized  I 
was  getting  sadder  because  after  Copenhagen,  I  was  going  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  some  people  in  Stockholm  whom  Hazel  and  I  had  met 
here  in  San  Francisco.   I  don't  know  if  I've  ever  mentioned  this. 
One  day  I  was  in  my  office  when  I  was  editor  of  the  Dispatcher 
and  a  tall  man  with  a  very  short,  cropped  haircut  walked  in.   He 
looked  like  a  German  army  officer.   He  stood  erect.   He  almost 
clicked  his  heels.   He  introduced  himself  and  said  his  friend, 
Christian  Bay,  told  him  if  he  were  ever  in  San  Francisco,  he 
should  meet  Mr.  Sidney  Roger.   He  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
daily  newspaper.   Big  one.   Labor  newspaper.   Written  quite  a  few 
books.   And  also  I  discovered  later  he  was  a  painter.   Very 
interesting  man.   His  name  was  Bosse  Gustafson. 
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We  walked  out  together.   There  was  a  lady  sitting  in  the 
hall.   He  introduced  me  to  Ulla  Hanson.   They  had  different  last 
names.   They  had  never  been  married.   They'd  lived  together  about 
thirty  years.   She  was  a  dentist.   We  went  out  to  Harrington's 
Bar  and  sat  in  a  booth  and  had  a  real  typical,  lousy  Harrington's 
meal.   They  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.   They  enjoyed  the  people 
there. 

Shearer:   So  these  were  the  people  you  were  going  to  visit? 

Roger:    Yes.   But  when  we  first  met  in  San  Francisco  they'd  already  told 
me  a  great  story.   At  the  time  they'd  come  to  the  United  States, 
they  decided  to  travel  all  over  the  country  by  bus  and  stay  in 
cheap  motels  and  hotels.   They  went  by  bus  because  they  wanted  to 
be  where  people  are  and  they  wanted  very  much  to  talk  to  people 
and  get  into  discussions.   One  thing  they  liked  to  do  is  watch 
television  in  the  morning  for  a  while  to  get  some  sense  of  what 
the  people  in  the  United  States  see  and  hear  on  TV  in  the 
mornings,  or  any  time,  day  or  night.   In  fact,  Ulla  said  to  me, 
I'll  never  forget  it,  but  it's  hard  to  put  into  words.   You  have 
to  get  her  expression.   She  would  say,  "Oh,  the  food  for 
breakfast  here  is  so  delicious,"  said  with  an  accent, 
"deleesheeous . "   She  was  trying  to  mimic  the  commercials. 

They  told  a  story  about  having  gone  to  a  rather  fancy 
condominium  for  a  month.   It  was  a  place  with  a  swimming  pool  and 
the  like,  somewhere  between  La  Jolla  and  San  Diego.   They 
discovered  that  every  morning  they  had  educational  television 
that  showed  different  school  classes  as  they  were  being  taught 
for  that  half  hour.   This  particular  morning  they  saw  the 
following.   You  have  to  hear  it  with  a  Swedish  accent,  but  I 
won't  try  that.   The  teacher  was  talking  to  the  class  with 
televisions  cameras  there.   Remember  this  is  real  life,  this  is 
not-- 

Shearer:   Taped? 

Roger:    No,  and  it  wasn't  staged.   The  teacher  announces  a  biology  lesson 
and  brings  out  a  little  furry  animal.   She  held  it  up.   Everybody 
went  ohhh  and  ahhh.   She  said,  "Can  you  guess  what  this  is, 
Johnny?"  Johnny  says,  "Is  it  a  rabbit?"   "No,  it's  not  a  rabbit. 
Susan?"   "Is  it  a  squirrel?"   "No,  it's  not  a  squirrel."   (All 
this  done  in  her  Swedish  accent).   Then  the  teacher  says,  "This 
is  a  North  American  skunk."  Everybody  goes,  phew!   Everyone 
turns  around  and  wants  to  get  the  hell  out  of  there.   "No,  no, 
no,  children,"  says  the  teacher.   "This  skunk  has  had  a  certain 
kind  of  operation  so  there's  no  problem  with  the  bad  smells. 
This  skunk  has  been  de-scented.   It's  a  de-scented  skunk."  Then 
all  the  children  relaxed.   They  talked  about  the  skunk.   And  then 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer; 
Roger: 


the  teacher  said,  "Let  me  show  you  a  wonderful  trick  this  skunk 
can  do."  She  pulled  out  a  little  American  flag  and  the  skunk 
bent  his  head—of  course  you  have  to  see  the  way  this  great  big 
tall  Swede  bent  his  head—she  put  the  flag  in  the  skunk's  mouth 
and  the  flag  was  held  upright  by  the  skunk.  All  the  children 
stood  up  and  said,  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  and  did  the  whole  Pledge  of  Allegiance.   To 
Bosse  and  Ulla,  this  was  one  of  the  funniest  things  they'd  ever 
seen  in  their  lives.   This  was  some  time  in  1968. 

[laughing]   Truly  weird. 

Truly  weird.   They  had  never  seen  anything  quite  like  it. 
Sometime  later  I  got  a  book  in  the  mail,  all  in  Swedish.   The 
inscription  says,  "Dear  Sidney"— at  that  time  it  would  be  Sidney 
and  Hazel— "we ' re  sorry  that  you  can't  read  Swedish,  but  this  is 
the  book  that  came  from  our  travel."  Here's  the  name— I  have  the 


It's  called  USA:  The 


book  here  somewhere,  I'll  show  it  to  you. 
De- scented  Skunk.   [laughing] 

How  funny. 


Somebody  explained  to  me  what  the  book  is  about— someone  who  had 
read  it.  At  the  very  end  I  see  names  like  Inverness,  Mill 
Valley,  Muir  Woods.   What  happened  was  that  we  took  Ulla  and 
Bosse  to  Point  Reyes  and  to  Drake's  Bay.   We  brought  kites  along 
and  we  all  flew  kites.   They  had  never  done  this  before.   They 
enjoyed  it  enormously.  We  drove  back  up  past  the  place  where  a 
lot  of  people  were  barbecuing  meat.   He  made  a  novel  out  of  this 
in  which  the  world  had  changed  entirely  in  USA;  The  De-scented 
Skunk .   And  they  said  these  people  were  now  broiling  each  other- 
human  meat  because  that's  all  that  was  left.   This  is  the  way  the 
world  had  gone.   But  the  thing  that  really  saved  the  whole 
journey  for  these  people  in  this  novel  was  meeting  "two  wonderful 
Americans  with  whom  they  flew  kites."   I  still  have  the  book 
somewhere,  of  course  I  can't  read  it. 

I  was  going  up  to  see  them.   Of  course  they  knew  about 
Hazel's  death  and  had  invited  me  to  come  stay  a  week  with  them. 
I  went.   The  night  we  got  there  I  discovered  something  about  the 
Swedish  temperament.   Nobody  said  anything  about  Hazel.   Finally, 
we're  sitting  at  dinner  in  their  apartment  in  a  neighborhood  of 
Stockholm.  Ulla  said  finally,  "I'm  so  sorry  that  you  had  to  come 
Of  course  I  started  crying.   I  couldn't  control  myself 
I  remember  Bosse  sitting  there  so  stiff  and 

Unable  to  handle  this  show  of  emotion.   Very 
A  very  highly  emotional  man  unable  to  handle  this. 
She  came  around  and  put  her  hand  on  my  head.   She  did  what  women 
seem  to  know  how  to  do  better  than  men. 


alone." 
anymore . 
embarrassed, 
interesting. 
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The  rest  of  the  trip  had  this  quality  of  sadness.   They  gave 
me  a  wonderful  time.   Showed  me  some  wonderful  people.   One  event 
took  place  that  I'll  never  forget.   Bosse  and  I  went  to  the 
Modern  Museum,  in  Stockholm,  to  see  a  strange  American  art  show 
on  Violence  in  America.  Afterward,  we  took  a  subway  to  another 
spot  where  we  got  out  of  the  subway  to  get  a  bus  to  go  to  their 
neighborhood  where  we  were  living  in  Solna. 

We  walked  across  the  square.   He  showed  me  the  Labor  party 
headquarters  in  an  old  building  across  the  street.   Suddenly,  a 
small,  red,  beat-up  Fiat,  big  enough  to  hold  two  people,  zipped 
around  past  us  and  found  a  spot  right  near  that  Labor  party 
headquarters.   Two  fairly  young  men  got  out.   As  the  men  got  out, 
I  suddenly  saw  Bosse  stiffen  up  and  nod  his  head.   I  watched  the 
man  who  had  been  driving  look  in  his  pockets  to  find  some  change 
to  put  in  the  meter.   He  said  something  to  this  other  man  who 
looked  in  his  pocket  and  found  a  coin.   The  driver  put  the  coin 
in,  and  they  started  walking  away.   Bosse  again  nodded,  very 
courtly,  stiff.   The  young  man  who  had  been  driving  nodded  with  a 
little  smile.   He  walked  away  with  the  other  young  man. 

Bosse  turns  to  me.   He  says,  "Do  you  see  the  young  man 
that's  driving?  That's  Olaf  Palme,  our  prime  minister."   I  said, 
"Do  you  realize,  Bosse,  that  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco  drives  in 
a  big  black  Cadillac  limousine  and  has  at  least  two  motorcycle 
people  going  ahead  of  him  wherever  he  goes  and  he  probably  never 
took  a  coin  out  of  his  pocket  in  his  life,  while  he's  mayor  at 
least."   I  said,  "I  can't  believe  it."  This  is  the  prime 
minister  of  Sweden.   A  famous  man.   Olaf  Palme. 

I  couldn't  get  over  this.   I  thought,  what  a  contrast.   This 
was  such  a  picture  to  me  of  the  nature  of  democracy  in  this  kind 
of  nation  where  they  seem  very  rigid  and  yet  have  a  wide  latitude 
for  behavior  and  very  strong  belief  in  the  right  of  the 
individual  just  to  be  a  person. 

They  all  used  to  tell  me  that  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  old 
one,  who's  died  since,  used  to  come  out  in  pajamas  and  bathrobe 
and  slippers  every  time  there  was  a  fire  near  the  palace  because 
he  liked  to  watch  the  fire  engines.   Everybody  would  see  him  and 
nod  to  him  or  salute  him  or  smile  and  say  "Hello,  Your  Highness," 
or  something  and  he's  standing  there  watching  the  fire  engines. 
There  he  is  in  his  pajamas.   [laughing]   I  heard  the  story  often 
enough.   If  it  isn't  true,  it's  one  hell  of  a  great  story. 
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Florence,  Michelangelo,  and  David's  Tourists 

Roger:    From  Sweden  I  took  a  boat,  the  King  Olav.   I  took  an  overnight 

ship  back  to  Copenhagen.   Spent  a  couple  of  days  there  more  with 
Nina  and  her  son  and  daughter-in-law.  Took  some  trains  to  get 
down  to  Geneva  to  see  my  friends  Lenny  and  Stella  Seidenman.   I 
stopped  over  at  Milan  just  long  enough  to  get  on  the  famous 
Settobella,  the  bullet  train  from  Milan  to  Rome.   Right  through 
Bologna  and  right  to  Florence  where  1  was  going  to  spend  a  couple 
of  days.   Instead  I  spent  ten  days  in  Florence.   I  fell  in  love 
with  it.   Again,  with  this  incredible  sadness  of  seeing  things 
that  I  wished  Hazel  could  have  seen. 

There  I  met  somebody  who  I  still  know  to  this  day.   In  fact, 
we're  going  to  go  see  them  on  Sunday.   They  have  a  place  in 
Inverness  where  they  stay  in  the  summers.   Gordon  and  Mary 
Griffiths.   Gordon  Griffiths  is  a  professor  of  history.   An 
expert  on  both  the  Dutch  and  Italian  Renaissance.  Mary  is  a 
biologist. 

** 

Roger:    Gordon  Griffiths  did  something  which  I  would  like  to  believe 
every  history  teacher  worth  his  salt  would  be  able  to  do.   He 
took  me,  let's  say,  to  the  Michelangelo  steps,  leading  up  to 
where  you  can  look  down  on  all  of  Florence.   I  got  a  sense  that 
the  reason  artists  flock  to  Florence  from  all  over  was  the  light 
in  Florence.   The  light  from  the  sky  is  so  intense  that  you  seem 
to  see  things  as  you  don't—objects  look  different  there.   Do  you 
know?  Have  you  been  there? 

Shearer:   I  have  not. 

Roger:    I  was  enthralled  by  the  light.  As  we  would  walk  up  the  steps, 

he'd  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  the  kind  of  tools  the  masons  used 
and  how  these  tools  were  invented  for  this  kind  of  step  and  how- 
he  knew  all  about  the  tools  and  the  work  people  did  to  create  the 
society.  This  guy  has  called  himself  a  Marxist  historian.  But 
he  doesn't  go  in  for  cliches.  He's  very  aware  of  the  work  aspect 
of  history.  It  was  a  wonderful  trip. 

i 

One  thing  more  happened  in  Florence  which  I  must  tell  you. 
I  went  to  the  place  called  the  Accadamia  which  is  where 
Michelangelo's  David  stands  in  all  his  pristine  phallic  glory.   I 
went  there  to  see  him.  As  you  walk,  before  you  get  to  the  David, 
there  are  four--I  think  Michelangelo  called  them  the  slaves. 
These  are  unfinished  pieces  in  which  the  marble  suddenly  seems  to 
be  exuding  figures . 
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Shearer:   Human  form? 

Roger:    Human  form,  which  he  said  at  one  point  that  he  doesn't  create. 
These  figures  are  there  in  the  marble,  and  he  brings  them  out. 

Shearer:   He  releases  them? 

Roger:    He  releases  them.  At  this  point,  I'm  looking  at  the  David  and 
suddenly  I'm  surrounded  by  a  large  group  of  Japanese  tourists. 
The  man  who  was  explaining  to  the  Japanese  translator  about 
Michelangelo  had  a  very  heavy  German  accent.   Although  he's 
speaking  English,  I  could  barely  understand  him.   A  Japanese  who 
understands  English  but  no  German  is  listening  to  this  man  and 
then  translating  to  the  Japanese  what  he's  saying  that  I  could 
barely  understand.   Lord  knows  what  they  heard. 

At  one  point,  the  Japanese  man  said  something  in  Japanese 
and  all  the  people  started  unpacking  their  cameras.   I  walked  to 
the  back  of  the  room  to  get  a  picture  of  this.   I  saw  them  all 
lifting  the  cameras  at  exactly  the  same  time.   For  some  reason  or 
other,  suddenly  this  man  says  something  in  Japanese  and  then 
everyone  went  click,  click,  click.   So  I'm  trying  to  get  this.   I 
thought  that  would  make  a  great  picture.   David  surrounded  by  his 
tourists. 


While  I'm  doing  this,  there's  a  man  standing  next  to  me. 
Suddenly  a  woman  comes  running  toward  him.   She  says,  "Harold, 
Harold."   She  has  the  New  York  accent  of  a  well-educated  young 
Jewish  lady  who's  probably  a  teacher,  maybe  a  junior  high  school 
teacher  from  the  Bronx.   "Harold,  Harold,"  she  says,  "look  at 
David."  Harold  is  standing  by  me.   He  says,  "So,  I'm  looking." 
Like  that.   [Shearer  laughing]   "Harold,  look  at  David.   Isn't  he 
beautiful,  Harold.   Look  at  him  Harold,"  she  says.   "Doesn't  it 
make  you  proud  to  be  a  Jew?"   [both  laughing]   I  guess  the  woman 
hadn't  even  noticed  David  was  uncircumcised. 

Shearer:   What  a  moment! 

Roger:    That  was  so  charming  and  funny.   I've  told  that  story  all  over 
the  world.   In  Israel  they  fall  on  the  floor  when  you  tell  them 
that  story. 

I  took  a  small  train.   It  was  a  real  rickety  train,  it  was 
wonderful,  to  Pisa.   I  booked  a  night  train  from  Pisa  to  get  to 
Paris  on  the  night  train.   I  went  to  Pisa  early.   Put  my  baggage 
somewhere  and  wandered  around  Pisa,  including  walking  to  the  top 
of  the  Leaning  Tower.   Have  you  ever  been  there? 

Shearer:   No. 
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Roger:    It's  one  hell  of  a  hard  walk  and  it's  scary  because  some  parts  of 
it  lean.  When  you  lean  there's  no  hand  rail  or  anything.   You're 
looking  down  a  long  ways.   I  walked  to  the  top.   Couldn't  do  it 
now.   The  train  was  going  to  come  by  about  midnight.   I  took  a 
long  walk  at  night  through  deserted  streets,  past  the  Leaning 
Tower  with  the  moon  shining  on  it.   I  stopped  at  a  little  outdoor 
market  on  a  walking  street  and  I  bought  purple  grapes  and  some 
bread  and  a  piece  of  cheese  and  some  prosciutto  and  ate  as  I 
walked.   I  walked  all  the  way  to  the  station.   It  was  a  magic 
trip  of  more  tears  and  more  sadness. 


Finding  my  French  in  Paris 


Roger:    I  took  the  night  train.   We  got  to  Paris.   I  hadn't  been  to  Paris 
since  I  was  a  kid  of  thirteen  years  old.   I  found  a  hotel.   I 
needed  a  cheap  one.   I  didn't  have  much  money  at  this  point.   I 
got  one  right  by  the  Sorbonne  at  the  Left  Bank.   Right  on 
Boulevard  St.  Michel. 

When  I  got  out  of  the  train  and  into  a  taxi,  I  had  the 
strangest  experience.   I  heard  myself  speaking  French.   Now  I 
hadn't  spoken  French  in  a  French-speaking  place  for  about—well, 
since  1929,  and  this  was  1970.   This  is  forty  years.   Forty  years 
since  I  had  literally  been  speaking  French  in  that  easy  way—and 
it  just  came  right  out. 

Shearer:   Isn't  that  amazing. 

Roger:    This  man  said,  "You're  from  America."   In  French.   I  told  him 

that  it  was  the  first  time  I'd  spoken  French  in  a  long  time.   He 
said,  "But  you  have  a  very  fine  Parisian  accent."   I  still  carry 
this  little  bit  of  accent.   Very  interesting.   I  didn't  know  much 
French.   I  know  baby  French.   I  can  recognize  complex  stuff  if 
it's  universal  words. 

I  went  to  the  Louvre  and  all  these  other  wonderful  art 
museums  and  of  course  sensed  what  a  loss  that  Hazel  hadn't  been 
able  to  see  these  wonderful  things,  especially  the  French 
Impressionists . 

I  wandered  the  streets.   I  took  a  bus  to  go  to  a  place  where 
I'd  lived  as  a  kid  with  my  mother  when  I  was  thirteen  on  the  Rue 
Gambetta.   There  used  to  be  a  little  outdoor  market  where  farmers 
used  to  come  in  for  market  day  twice  a  week.   Now  it  had  become  a 
big  turnaround  for  the  buses.   It  was  already  an  industrial 
district.   Very  different.   I  wandered.   The  more  I  wandered 
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Shearer: 


Paris  the  more  I  had  this  sense  of  deja  vu.   I  got  the  feeling 
this  is  where  I  was  born.   I  went  to  see  the  house  in  which  I  was 
born.  A  little  tiny  house  right  in  the  middle  of  Paris.   I  tell 
you,  quite  often  three  or  four  or  five  times  during  the  day  I 
would  suddenly  just  go  off  into  a  corner  and  just  break  down.   It 
was  a  hard,  hard  trip.   Part  of  it  in  Paris  was  just  because  I 
have  certain  roots  there.   I'd  forgotten  those  roots  over  all 
these  interesting  years. 

How  good  that  you  could  reclaim  something  as  well  as  experience 
the  loss. 


Roger:    Yes.   I  did.   I  reclaimed  Paris  especially, 
in  Paris  I  was  kind  of  in  a  dream. 


All  the  time  I  was 


Shearer:   What  did  you  learn  from  the  trip? 

Roger:    I  learned  something.   If  you  ask  that  question  I  should  be  able 

to  say  I  learned  a  lot  about  countries  and  places  and  trains,  but 
I  didn't.   I  learned,  curiously  enough,  how  easy  it  was  to  go  to 
places  and  meet  and  become  friendly  with  strangers.   I  was  able 
to  have  conversations  with  people  after  two  or  three  minutes  in 
the  same  rail  car.   I  learned  something  about  myself  that  I  had 
never  quite  thought  of  before:  that  I  was  quite  able  to  get  along 
well  with  people  and  that  people  were  interested  in  me  because  I 
was  interested  in  them.   I  learned  all  kinds  of  things  other  than 
monuments  and  museums. 

I  was  in  Geneva  so  I  went  to  the  ILO  building.   The 
International  Labor  Organization.   I  saw  the  kind  of  people  that 
worked  there.   Most  of  them  were  officials  of  various 
governments.   I  got  the  feeling  that  none  of  them  had  ever  done  a 
lick  of  work  in  their  lives. 

Shearer:   You  mean  physical? 

Roger:    Physical  work.   Had  never  really  been  workers,  but  they  were  the 
ones  who  were  running  the  International  Labor  Organization.   I'm 
not  surprised,  but  the  point  is  I  got  more  of  that  feeling  there 
because  no  matter  where  they  came  from—black  from  Africa  and 
tow-head  from  Sweden  and  whatever  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world- -they  all  looked  manicured  and  coif fed  to  the  teeth.   They 
all  looked  like  they  had  never  bothered  to  lift  a  hammer  in  their 
lives  or  anything.   I  went  right  back  to  work  immediately  on  the 
Dispatcher.   I  felt  rested.   I  felt  quite  changed  and  I  felt  much 
more  able  now  to  just  go  ahead  and  deal  with  life  on  a  daily 
sense  of  the  word.   I  had  met  Mae,  to  whom  I've  been  married  for 
almost  nineteen  years  now.   I  had  met  her  about  two  months  before 
I'd  left  to  go  to  Europe.   I'd  written  a  couple  of  letters  to 
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her.   Postcards.   I  came  back  much  more  able  to  go  about  my  own 
business.   Go  about  my  life. 

Shearer:   Well,  of  course  when  you  take  yourself  out  of  your  life  for  a 

vacation  or  a  trip  like  that,  time  seems  to  stretch--a  long  time. 

Roger:    Went  back  to  Amsterdam  for  a  few  days.   I  discovered  I  couldn't 

sit  in  a  train  for  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  we  all 
knew  each  other. 


Dinner  Party  in  Oslo 


Roger:    I  had  one  experience  however  in  the  couple  of  days  I  spent  in 
Oslo.   I  happened  to  wander  around  Oslo.   Nina  Kai-Neilsen  was 
going  to  be  in  Oslo,  but  I  didn't  know  exactly  where  or  when.   I 
walked  into  a  gallery.   The  sign  said  something  in  Norwegian,  but 
I  could  figure  it  out.   There  was  a  show  of  an  artist  who  did 
weaving.   I  was  very  impressed  with  her  quite  remarkable  weaving. 
Much  of  it  was  in  three  dimensions.   A  woman  came  over  and  said 
something  to  me.   I  said,  "I'm  sorry,  I  speak  English."   She 
spoke  very  good  English  and  we  talked  for  a  little  while.   I 
mentioned  Nina  Kai-Neilsen.   They  were  old  friends.   That's  one 
of  those  coincidences.   She  told  me  she  was  having  a  party 
because  this  is  her  opening  day.   Having  a  party  at  her  house 
tonight.   Would  I  like  to  come? 

Shearer:   This  was  the  artist? 

Roger:    This  was  the  artist  herself,  the  weaver.   I  went  there  that 

night.   There  was  a  big  crowd  of  the  young  artists,  the  writers, 
the  journalists.   That  kind.   You  meet  them  in  Berkeley  and  in 
the  Village  in  New  York  and  in  all  parts  of  London.   They  were 
talking  away  and  eating  great  grub.   They  had  good  food  there.   I 
enjoyed  it. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  daughter  of  the  weaver.   She  was 
about  twenty-one.   Her  first  name  was  Mona.   Her  English  was  not 
only  good,  but  it  was  very  American.   She  had  been  to  a  small 
college  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania.  Apparently  lived  with  some 
guy  there  when  she  was  in  college.   Apparently  he  was  a  black 
man.   She  said  to  me  at  one  point  in  a  fairly  loud  voice,  "How 
does  it  feel  to  come  from  a  fascist  country?"  Everybody  in  the 
place  suddenly  stopped  talking  and  stared  at  me.   I  thought,  Oh 
boy.   I  think  they  all  believe  it  too.   I  said,  "You  know,  I 
don't  think  I  come  from  a  fascist  country.   We  have  a  lot  of 
troubles.   I'd  been  in  Europe  now  for  about  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 
Shearer: 
Roger: 


I  see  you  have  a  lot  of  problems  here.   Guest  workers  don't  feel 
at  home.   Certain  amount  of  racism.  We  have  serious  racism." 
She  said  something  to  the  effect,  "How  does  it  feel  to  come  from 
a  country  in  which  Negroes  are  slaves?"   I  said,  "We  are  really 
making,  I  think,  significant  progress  in  terms  of  racial 
relations."   I  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  civil  rights 
movement.   All  these  things.   Martin  Luther  King. 

Then  I  said,  and  everybody's  listening,  "You  know  what, 
Mona,  I  never  in  my  life  have  lived  in  a  place  where  I  was 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  kilometer  away  from  where  a  man  named 
Quisling  lived."  Everybody  was  shocked.   Suddenly  everybody 
surrounded  me.   They  wanted  to  talk  to  me.   I  had  hit  a  nerve.   I 
didn't  realize  it  was  going  to  be  that  much  of  a  nerve.   I  don't 
think  many  in  this  generation  even  knew  who  the  hell  Quisling 
was.   In  fact  the  word  "quisling"  has  become  part  of  our  language 
to  describe  a  traitor  who  serves  as  the  puppet  of  the  enemy 
occupying  his  country.   This  man  Quisling  was  the  collaborator 
that  sold  Norway  over  to  the  Nazis.   Somehow  or  other  that  ended 
that  particular  part  of  the  conversation.   Mona  wasn't  going 
after  me  anymore.   All  kinds  of  people  came  around  to  talk  to  me. 
You  know  they  want  to  talk  to  me.  Ask  me  questions.   I  felt  very 
good.   It  was  purely  an  accident  that  I  happen  to  mention  this, 
but  it  seemed  apropos  at  the  moment. 

One  young  man  had  walked  in  a  while  before.   When  I  saw  him, 
I  thought  to  myself,  Holy  mackerel,  here  comes  Hamlet.   He  had  a 
tremendous  head  of  beautiful  curly  blonde  hair.   Had  a  wonderful 
face.   Thin,  narrow  face.   When  I  looked  at  his  face  I  thought 
this  could  be  Hamlet. 

And,  who  was  it? 

It  was  a  guy  who  had  serious  spastic—what  do  you  call  it? 

Cerebral  palsy? 

Cerebral  palsy.   He  could  barely  walk  by  himself.   But  I  hadn't 
noticed  it.   All  I  saw  was  his  face.   He  walked  over  to  me  the 
way  a  cerebral  palsy  person  walks.   He  started  talking.   His 
English  was  good,  although  the  use  of  the  words  were  sometimes  a 
little  bit  difficult  to  understand  because  of  his  disability. 
But  he  said  he  was  very,  very  pleased  to  hear  that  discussion. 
His  name  was  Finn  Carling.   He  was  one  of  the  most  published 
writers  in  Norway.   He'd  written  novels,  books.   He'd  written  on 
architecture.   He'd  written  on  play  writing.   He'd  written  on 
psychology.   He  taught  courses  at  the  University  of  Oslo.   All  of 
this.   He  said  he  was  raised  here  as  a  boy  and  he  would  like  to 
take  me  in  his  car  and  drive  me  and  show  me  Oslo  as  he  remembers 
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it  all  the  years  that  he  was  there.   He  did.   Of  course  I  was  a 
little  bit  taken  aback  at  the  thought  of  his  driving  me,  but  his 
car  had  all  kinds  of  special  devices. 

Shearer:   Oh,  that's  right. 

Roger:    Otherwise  he  couldn't  have  driven.   Even  at  that,  I  sometimes 

thought  he'd  never  stop.   He  took  me  into  back  alleys.   He  took 
me  everywhere.   It  was  a  great  trip.   This  man  also  told  me  his 
story.  When  he  was  born,  his  father  was  a  famous  sportsman. 
Very  wealthy  man.  A  hunter.   Used  to  carry  him  on  his  back  all 
the  time.   Finn  never  learned  to  read  or  write  until  he  was 
fifteen  years  old  because  his  father  thought  he  was  an  idiot. 

Shearer:   And  yet  he  didn't  abandon  him? 

Roger:    No,  he  didn't  abandon  him. 

Shearer:   But  he  also  didn't  look  further  than  the  physical  compromise. 

Roger:    Never  bothered  to  have  him  taught.   Never  bothered  to  have  him 

get  schooling  of  any  kind.   This  fellow  had  not  been  able  to  read 
until  he  was  fourteen  or  fifteen.   Then  a  few  years  later,  he's 
already  writing,  for  example,  on  architecture.   Why  on 
architecture?  Because  he  lectured  about  architecture  for  people 
who  are  handicapped.   He  lectured  on  the  psychology  of  handicap. 
He  wrote  books  on  it.   He  lectured  at  the  Yale  School  of  Drama. 
That  was  during  the  last  time  that  he  came  to  this  country  and 
came  to  see  us  here  in  Mill  Valley. 

He'd  even  written  one  book  in  English.   He  left  it  in 
English  because  a  book  written  in  English  was  too  complex  to 
translate  back  into  Norwegian.   Fascinating.   He  came  here  some 
years  later.   I  was  already  married  to  Mae,  living  here  in  Mill 
Valley.   He  had  been  lecturing  at  Yale  and  San  Francisco  State. 
His  lecture  at  San  Francisco  was  on  a  subject  again  of  theater 
because  he  had  written  quite  a  few  plays. 

We  picked  him  up  in  San  Francisco.  Took  him  to  Sam's 
Restaurant  in  Tiburon.   He  couldn't  even  cut  his  own  meat.   He 
couldn't  cut  food.   He  had  to  have  his  whiskey  and  soda  in  a 
large  glass  so  he  could  grasp  it.   He  was  very  sad.   His  wife 
apparently  was  getting  ready  to  leave  him.   He  wanted  very  much 
to  have  Mae  tell  him  where  he  could  buy  some  nice  gift  to  take 
back.  Mae  came  back  to  our  house  and  found  a  piece  of  carved 
ivory,  Chinese  carving,  that  somebody  had  given  her  once  and  she 
said,  "Take  this  back  to  your  wife." 
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The  next  we  heard- -we  got  a  letter  saying  that  he  was 
thinking  seriously  of  doing  away  with  himself.   Very  sad. 

Shearer:   She  had  left? 

Roger:    His  wife  had  left.   Mae  and  I  went  back  just  a  couple  years 

later.   We  went  back.   We  were  in  Norway,  among  other  places. 
This  is  1976  now.   This  is  quite  a  long  time  later.   I'll  just 
tell  you  that  he  had  a  wonderful  home  in  Oslo,  on  the  outskirts. 
He  was  married  to  some  woman  who  had  been  a  nurse  for  him  at  one 
time  when  he'd  gotten  quite  sick  in  Africa.   She  was  a  Norwegian. 
They  were  married.   They  had  a  gorgeous  little  boy  named  Jurgen. 
Happy,  tough  little  kid.   Nothing  wrong.   Finn  Carling  at  that 
point  was  a  very  happy  man. 

Shearer:   I'm  glad  you  added  that  postscript. 

Roger:    On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  a  few  years  after—about  ten  years 
ago  I  got  word  from  my  friend  Christian  Bay,  who  said  that  Bosse 
Gustafson  had  committed  suicide.   Swedish  style. 


Meeting  Mae  Durham 


Shearer:   As  long  as  we're  on  the  personal  side  of  your  life,  you'd 

mentioned  that  while  you  were  abroad  that  you  had  written  a 
couple  of  letters  to  Mae.   So  you'd  met  then  shortly  after 
Hazel's  death? 

Roger:    Shortly  after. 

Shearer:   How  did  that  meeting  happen? 

Roger:    I  had  been  invited  to  an  outdoor  party  in  Belvedere.   These 

people  had  a  home  right  on  the  lagoon  coming  off  the  bay.   It  was 
going  to  be  swimming  and  boating  and  drinking  and  carousing. 
This  was  late  April.   Maybe  seven  weeks  after  Hazel  died.   I  was 
invited  to- -you  know,  they  had  some  people  there  that  wanted  to 
look  this  widower  over.   I  was  in  good  spirits.   I  was  drinking 
quite  a  lot,  too,  so  my  spirits  were  made  more  ebullient  by  other 
spirits.   There  was  a  kind  of  a  champagne  bubble  about  me  a  lot 
of  the  times  during  these  parties.   I  was  in  a  show-off  mood.   I 
got  into  a  canoe  and  started  canoeing,  but  I  was  a  little  loaded 
so  I  turned  it  over,  swam  out,  and  thought  it  was  funny  as  hell. 
Everybody  was  having  fun.   I  was  acting  pretty  foolish  and  I 
enjoyed  it. 
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I  met  Mae  at  this  party.  Actually  there  was  a  woman  that 
the  host,  whom  I'd  known  for  years,  wanted  me  to  meet.   Her  name 
was  Ruth.   I  liked  her,  but  didn't  realize  that  she  was  all  that 
interested.   She  was  talking  to  Mae  and  she  said  that  she  and  her 
young  daughter  were  going  up  to  Canada  to  go  camping  and  she 
asked  Mae  if  she  knew  anybody  who  knows  anything  about  camping  in 
Canada?  Mae  said,  "Of  course,  Stanley  does."  She  didn't  know  my 
name. 

Shearer:   Stanley?  [chuckles]. 

Roger:    Stanley.   She  points  at  me.   "He  knows  all  about  camping  in 
Canada."  So  Ruth  said,  "Do  you  know  about  camping?"   I  said, 
"Yes."   I  didn't  want  to  lie.   But  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
it.   I  never  camped  much  anywhere,  let  alone  Canada.   So  I  got  a 
map  of  Canada.   I  knew  British  Columbia  especially.   I  told  her 
all  the  wonderful  places  I  knew  such  as  Garabaldi  State  Park.   I 
do  know  a  little  about  the  area,  but  I'd  never  camped.   We  stayed 
over  for  dinner.   Just  a  small  group  after  the  big  group  left. 
Mae  was  there  sitting  next  to  me.  At  one  point,  she  said  to  me-- 
she  said  she  noticed  that  every  time  people  started  talking—they 
always  talked  about  things  she  knew  nothing  about.   She  said  to 
me,  "Do  you  always  talk  about  yourself?"   I  said,  "No.   I  won't 
talk  about  myself.   Let's  talk  about  you.  What  do  you  think  of 
me?"  That  settled  that  one  there.   I  never  noticed  a  woman  quite 
like  this-- 

Shearer:   Excuse  me.   Was  she  still  calling  you  Stanley? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember.   I  think  she  was  corrected  several  times. 

There's  another  funny  story  with  that.  The  point  is,  she  picked 
up  a  glass—everybody  was  talking,  they  all  knew  each  other.   I 
knew  a  lot  of  the  people  there  from  way  back.   Mae  was  the  only 
stranger  there.   She  rapped  her  spoon  on  a  wine  glass  and  said, 
"You  people  are  talking  to  each  other  about  things  that  I've 
never  even  heard.   I'm  here  too,  so  let's  change  the  subject  a 
little  bit  and  talk  about  things  that  I'm  interested  in."   I  was 
very  impressed  by  that. 

Shearer:   That  is  impressive. 

Roger:    She  did  it  and  people  responded.   There  was  no  more  of  this  "you 
remember  Joe"  sort  of  stuff.  Which  can  be  very,  very  irritating. 
I  was  quite  impressed  with  her. 

fi 

Roger:    She  had  to  go  home  early  because  she  was  a  professor  at  UC 

Berkeley.   She  had  a  class  that  started  quite  early  and  then  one 
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at  night,  too,  in  the  School  of  Library  and  Information  Studies. 
She  was  leaving  the  party.   I  went  out  the  back  door  from  that 
house  through  the  kitchen  and  saw  her  in  the  dark  going  to  her 
car.   So  I  walked  over  to  her.   I  didn't  realize  it  was 
frightening  and  I  frightened  her.   She  says  I  grabbed  her.   I 
just  put  my  arm  around  her  and  gave  her  a  kiss  on  the  back  of  the 
neck.   She  tells  me  I  said,  "I  know  you  were  trying  to  get  Ruth 
and  me  together  but  I'm  more  interested  in  meeting  you."   She 
said  that  all  she  remembers  is  that  she  thought,  My  God,  being 
raped  at  my  age!   She  was  scared. 

Shearer:   Oh  dear  [laughing].   In  Belvedere? 

Roger:    In  Belvedere.   Frankly,  the  next  morning  I  had  to  call  my  hostess 
to  find  out  her  name.   I  didn't  know  her  name.   I  found  her  name 
and  then  we  started  seeing  each  other.  A  few  months  later,  I  had 
helped  her  find  a  good  ship  for  a  trip  down  the  coast  from 
Vancouver  to  Los  Angeles.   I  knew  something  about  shipping  and  I 
found  a  freighter  that  would  take  passengers. 

This  Italian  freighter  had  twelve  passengers.   When  they  got 
to  San  Pedro  or  Los  Angeles  harbor  one  passenger  had  to  leave  so 
they  all  asked  her  to  stay  on.   For  no  extra  money  she  got  to  go 
all  the  way  through  the  Panama  Canal  all  the  way  to  Curacao. 
Then  she  flew  back.   Got  a  very  nice  trip. 

I  found  Mae  very  interesting,  but  when  she  banged  the  glass 
and  said  she  was  getting  tired  of  hearing  all  this  conversation 
about  subjects  she  didn't  know  anything  about,  I  was  so 
impressed.   That  takes  a  certain  kind  of  doing.   More  than  once 
in  my  life  I'd  hoped  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Shearer:   Yes.   It's  quite  remarkable.   I  don't  think  I've  met  anyone  who's 
done  that.   Man  or  woman. 

Roger:    Now  that  you've  met  Mae,  you  know  she  could  do  that. 
Shearer:   I  know  that  very  well.   Yes.   [chuckles] 

Roger:    I  came  back  to  San  Francisco  from  Amsterdam.   I  think  I  went 

right  back  to  work.   Because  of  the  caucus--! 've  talked  about  it. 
The  first  negotiations  were  just  getting  ready  to  start. 

Incidentally,  I'd  like  to  say  as  a  side  remark  if  I  haven't 
before,  to  some  extent  I  always  felt  a  certain  discomfort  about 
the  kind  of  research  that  was  being  done  at  the  union.   I  know 
I'm  stepping  on  some  people's  toes  now. 


Shearer:   Actually  you  have  commented  on-- 
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Roger:    Research  based  on  economics,  including  Marxist  economics,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  do  something  which  I  had  done  on  occasions, 
which  is  to  read  the  Shipping  News  and  also  there's  a  magazine--! 
think  I  mentioned  the  Engineers  Log—about  plans  for  future 
ships.   Our  researchers  would  have  seen  where  the  shipowners  are 
spending  their  dollars. 

This  caucus  for  the  longshore  contract  and  this  contract  and 
these  negotiations  were  starting  to  deal  with  very  strong 
recognition  that  shipping  had  changed  and  we  need  new  kinds  of 
thinking  with  new  contracts.   New  work  rules,  new  guarantees,  new 
wages,  and  new  skills.   There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  a 
lot  of  young  people  coming  in  who  fear  that  they  may  not  have 
jobs  if  the  jobs  are  reduced.   Ironically,  many  young  workers  are 
more  capable  in  many  cases  than  the  older  ones  in  running  the  new 
machinery.   They  also  want  some  kind  of  guarantees. 


ILWU  Convention  of  1971 


Shearer:   And  now  we're  going  to  1971--to  January—and  you  mentioned  that 
Jack  Hall  died. 


Roger: 


This  was  one  of  the  great  shocks  for  us. 


Influence  of  Jack  Hall's  Death 


Shearer:   What  influence  did  his  death  have  on  the  convention  in  May  of 
1971? 


Roger:    Enormous  influence  because  the  convention  happened  to  be  held  in 
Honolulu  and  Jack  was  the  man  who  was  identified  as  a  Hawaii  man. 
He  had  done  the  major  organizing.   He  had  done  more  to  construct 
the  union  in  its  place  and  time  than  anyone  else.   I  suppose 
others  had  a  big  influence.   Bridges  was  never  without  influence. 
Goldblatt  was  the  master  one  negotiator  in  the  fields  of  sugar 
and  pineapple.   Jack  Hall's  shadow,  in  death  as  in  life,  just 
hung  right  over  the  entire  convention. 

Shearer:   Who  assumed  his  role? 

Roger:    In  San  Francisco  at  the  ILWU,  the  new  vice  president  in  charge  of 
organization  was  a  lively,  youngish  man  in  his  early  forties, 
named  George  Martin.   Portuguese  background.   He'd  been  a 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


mechanic  and  came  up  from  the  ranks.   He  had  been  the  union's 
island  of  Hawaii  director.   So  they  appointed  him  to  take  over  as 
Jack's  replacement  on  the  mainland. 


What  did  that  open  up  for  people  behind  him? 
that  slot  in  Hawaii? 


Who  stepped  into 


Bob  McElrath  was  already  the  man  who  had  taken  over  when  Jack 
Hall  left  to  become  vice  president  of  the  ILWU.   There  was  a 
period  when  they  discussed  at  great  length  whether  McElrath  could 
handle  this  thing.   McElrath,  who  had  been  very  close  to  Jack 
Hall  all  those  years,  had  been  drinking  a  lot.   Curiously  enough, 
Bob  handled  it  very  well.  He  never  drank  and  took  very  good  care 
of  the  job. 

Shearer:   That's  very  interesting.   I  remember  your  saying  that  Jack  Hall 
died  finally,  but  that  he  had  had  diabetes  and  Parkinson's 
disease  and  had  not  stopped  drinking.   Was  he  functional  all  the 
time? 

Roger:    This  is  curious.   He  did  very  well  until  he  got  too  tired.   I 

think  a  non- functioning  Jack  Hall  had  more  on  the  ball  than  most 
people  who  are  functioning  at  100  percent  of  their  ability.   I 
remember  when  Jack  started  walking  around  with  a  foot  dragging. 
Nobody  knew  exactly  why.   He  had  pains.   He  had  aches.   I  believe 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  for  that  whole  Hawaii  group  always 
was  their  macho  idea  of  a  good  time—sit  down,  drink  everything 
in  sight  until  everybody  is  loaded.   So,  when  they  visited  their 
old  friend  Jack,  even  for  a  day  when  they  came  to  the  mainland, 
they'd  roll  over  a  bar  and  everybody  had  to  buy  Jack  a  drink.   It 
was  usually  Smirnoff  with  grapefruit  juice.   That's  for  the 
vitamin  C. 

He  bought  a  home  right  outside  of  St.  Francis  Woods  and 
started  living  very  high.   This  troubled  some  of  us.   He  lived  in 
a  much  grander  house  than  Goldblatt  or  Bridges.   He  bought  a  very 
expensive  home  and  had  it  beautifully  furnished.   He  came  to  the 
mainland  with,  I  suppose,  a  good  deal  of  money  because  he  had  a 
very  nice  home  that  had  been  built  over  the  years  in  Hawaii  and 
he  sold  it  for  a  maximum  at  that  point  and  when  he  came  here  he 
invested  in  a  home  here.   He  had  been  given  a  very  fancy  going 
away  gift  by  the  union,  one  of  those  most  expensive  Chryslers, 
New  Yorker  or  whatever. 

Shearer:   You  mean  by  the  Hawaii- - 

Roger:    By  the  Hawaii  union.   It's  an  old  Hawaiian  tradition:  when  you 

leave  a  job  or  leave  a  place  they  load  a  canoe  with  gifts.   Jack 
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was  already  a  sick  man.   He'd  already  had  some  very  serious 
surgery  in  which  he  almost  died  because  he  couldn't  heal. 

Shearer:  But  you're  saying  that  even  in  the  face  of  his  disabilities  and 
his  abuse  of  his  health,  that  he  was  able  to  do  the  job  near  to 
the  time  of  his  death? 

Roger:    Yes,  pretty  much.   He  traveled  a  lot  in  the  West  Coast.   Made 

several  trips  to  Hawaii  trying  to  get  people  to  organize  and  he 
was  very,  very  unhappy.   He  told  me  many  times  that  he  was 
unhappy  because  Bridges  acted  as  if  there's  nothing  to  organize 
any  longer.   A  vice  president  in  charge  of  organization  is  a 
waste  of  money  because  what's  there  to  organize.   And  of  course 
there  were  a  lot  of  people,  and  I  guess  I  was  included,  who  had 
the  illusion  that  because  Jack  had  done  such  a  great  job  of 
organizing  agricultural  workers  and  knew  so  much  about  it,  that 
maybe  the  ILWU  could  bring  over  some  of  the  good  Filipino 
organizers  to  California.   Harry  was  totally  against  the  idea. 
Thought  it  made  no  sense  at  all.   I  thought  Harry  was  right. 


Convention  Issues 


Shearer:   Back  to  the  convention.   The  leadership  in  Honolulu  was  pretty 
much  in  place  there.   McElrath  and  Martin- - 

Roger:    Yes.   Now  the  leadership  in  1971  on  the  platform  was  George 

Martin  who  came  over  to  the  mainland  to  take  over  Hall's  position 
as  vice  president.   Then  he  was  reelected  after  the  convention 
again.   There  was  William  Chester  who  had  been  vice  president 
since  1969  and  there  was  Lou  Goldblatt  and  Harry  Bridges.   These 
four  titled  officers  were  on  the  platform  during  the  convention. 
I  can't  give  you  a  running  account  of  the  convention.   It  was 
much  too  busy.   I  was  involved  day  and  night  in  editing  all  the 
material  that  went  to  the  delegates.   I  was  involved  in  writing 
the  press  release  every  day.   I  was  involved  in  taking  care  of 
the  press,  answering  questions.   I  was  busy  and  enjoyed  it 
enormously. 

Shearer:   I  want  to  ask  you  just  about  a  couple  of  major  things  that 

happened.   One  of  these  things  that  came  out  of  this  convention 
was  a  proposal  by  Harry  Bridges  to  merge  with  the  ILA.   Do  you 
think  he  would  have  proposed  that  if  Jack  Hall  had  been  there? 

Roger:    I  think  Bridges  would  do  anything  he  wanted  to  do.   It  wasn't  a 
proposal  to  merge,  but  just  an  item  to  think  about.   I  think  the 
opposition  would  be  strong.   The  opposition  to  merging  with  the 
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ILA  really  came  fundamentally  from  down  below,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  longshoremen- -who  never  thought  well  of  the  ILA. 

Bridges  suggested  the  West  Coast  longshoremen  should  work 
out  a  way  of  joining  with  the  ILA  in  mutual  contracts --but  not 
necessarily  to  become  one  union.   I  think  the  important  aspect  of 
this  is  that  these  people  from  the  ILA,  the  president,  Thomas 
Teddy  Gleason,  and  the  president  of  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots 
and  the  ILA  vice  president  from  Brooklyn,  named  Anthony  Scotto, 
visited  the  convention  in  Hawaii. 

The  name  Scotto  reminds  me  of  various  things  that  happened, 
such  as  people  getting  killed  in  barbers'  chairs.   John  Bowers, 
an  executive  vice  president  of  the  ILA,  came  from  the  West  Side 
local,  the  Chelsea  local,  West  Side  New  York  where  the  big  ships 
dock.   It  was  often  referred  to  as  the  "pistol  local."   Scotto 's 


was  the  Italian  local.   I'm  telling  you. 
West  Side  locals  in  Manhattan. 


There  were  Irish  and 


Almost  all  of  the  longshoremen  in  the  Brooklyn  local  were 
Italian.   If  you  have  an  all-Italian  local  and  a  lot  of  the  men 
working  there  are  young  men  who've  jumped  ship,  may  be  illegal 
immigrants  in  many  cases  —  and  very  likely  to  do  what  they're 
told. 

Shearer:   Why  would  this  be  true  only  in  an  all-Italian  local? 

Roger:    Because  I  happen  to  be  talking  about  Italian  young  men  who  came 

to  join  their  families.   They  may  have  had  relatives  in  Brooklyn. 
They  came  over. 

Shearer:   What  time  are  we  talking  about? 

Roger:    We're  talking  about  the  1960s  and  1970s.   The  1950s.   The  play  A 
View  From  the  Bridge  by  Arthur  Miller  dealt  with  this  issue. 
Who's  going  to  protect  these  young  men  who  are  illegals?   It 
gives  union  leadership  an  enormous  amount  of  power,  but  also  they 
have  to  be  very  careful  as  well. 

Scotto  comes  from  this  Italian  family  network  in  the  ILA 
which  has  always  been  identified,  at  least  on  the  surface,  with 
some  criminal  activity.   A  handsome  young  Italian  man.   Boy,  when 
you  saw  him  on  a  stage  you  knew  that  this  was  a  powerful  young 
fellow.   Good-looking.   Well  dressed.   Beautiful  smile. 
Friendly. 

Scotto  met  me  for  a  few  minutes.   And  then  he  says,  "Sid, 
old  boy,  come  and  have  a  drink.   Let  me  tell  you  something,  Sid," 
he  says  to  me  the  moment  we  sit  down.   I  hadn't  been  acquainted 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer; 


Roger: 


with  him  more  than  ten  minutes.   He  says,  "You  think  your  ILWU  is 
so  far  to  the  left.   You  don't  know  from  nothing."  He  says,  "You 
think  you've  got  all  kinds  of  great  new  ideas  for  health  and 
welfare  and  benefits.   You  guys  don't  know  from  nothing.   We  have 
better  clinics  run  by  better  doctors  for  our  members  than 
anything  you've  got  here."   I  suppose  he  was  telling  me,  "You 
better  join  us.   We'll  teach  you  a  few  things  about  being  over  to 
the  left.  We  got  health  insurance  and  on  and  on."  I  couldn't 
prove  that  he's  wrong,  but  I  was  struck  by  what  he  tried  to  use 
as  a  means  of  impressing  me—that  they  really  had  made  some  great 
progress  and  apparently  they  did  for  their  Italian  local.  And  he 
does  this  by  saying  his  local—despite  its  bad  reputation—is 
more  socially  advanced  than  the  ILWU! 

New  York  seems  to  have  many  racially  or,  now,  really 
nationally,  culturally  divided  locals.   You  must  remember  that  up 
until  quite  recently,  by  all  figures,  there  were  few  blacks 
working  on  the  waterfront  in  New  York  City.   Docks  were 
controlled  by  the  people  who  worked  there.   All  of  this  was 
understood.   If  you  weren't  Italian,  you  might  as  well  not  bother 
to  look  for  work  at  certain  piers  in  Brooklyn.   And  you  better 
know  somebody,  too,  if  you're  looking  for  work. 

What  about  the  black  members  of  ILWU?   I  guess  there  was 
considerable  general  opposition  to  such  a  merger.   But  were  the 
black  members  more  solidly  against  it? 

I  doubt  it,  but  in  any  case  I  don't  know.   It  never  became  a  big 
issue.   I'm  sure  that  if  Bridges  had  wanted  it,  most  of  the 
blacks  would  have  said  that  anything  Harry  wants  is  all  right 
with  us.   Most  of  the  black  members  identified  all  the  wonderful 
things  they  now  had  with  Bridges.   Bridges  gave  us  this.   Bridges 
gave  us  that. 

So  you  really  think  they  would  have  followed  him  into  a  merger? 

I  hate  to  speculate  on  a  question  never  tested.   I  think  they 
would  have  gone  anywhere  where  he  wanted  to  go.   There's  another 
point.   You  have  to  remember  the  great  anti-ILA  sentiment  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  the  1934  strike.   The  ILA  as  we  knew  it  tried 
to  destroy  the  ILWU.   The  people  who  did  the  Red-baiting  and  the 
race-baiting  for  years  and  years;  who  joined  with  the  FBI,  who 
joined  with  all  kinds  .of  anti-ILWU  attitudes. 


In  the  1940s  and  1950s?  These  guys  didn't  remember, 
what  you're— 


Is  that 


The  young  black  members  never  even  heard  of  that  era.   They  may 
have  seen  an  article  in  the  Dispatcher,  if  they  bothered  to  read 
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it,  about  ILA  history  and  ILA--but  here  in  1971  were  all  these 
ILA  people  as  honored  guests.   They  were  on  the  stage.   ILA 
president  Teddy  Gleason  got  up  and  made  a  very  good  speech. 


Demand  from  Delegate  that  Leaders  Work  Together 


Roger:    Now  we're  talking  about  1971.   Let  me  tell  you  at  one  point, 

either  the  day  before  or  the  day  after,  a  Hawaiian- Japanese,  best 
known  by  the  name  Major,  got  up  on  the  floor  and  he  gave  a 
ringing  speech  about  the  thing  that  built  Hawaii—that  built  the 
ILWU--was  unity.   The  power  of  unity.   The  power  of  our  sticking 
together.   This  was  a  ringing  speech  from  a  much  respected 
Hawaiian  union  man.   He  said,  "I  move  that  the  convention  demand 
that  our  four  officers  start  working  together  instead  of  against 
each  other." 

Shearer:   Really? 

Roger:    This  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been  spelled  right  out  in 
front  of  everybody.   It  was  a  source  of  continuous  private 
conversation  everywhere  that  Lou  and  Harry  were  at  swords' 
points,  that  they  were  undercutting  each  other  and  that  it  was 
hurting  the  union.   This  guy  got  up  and  said  it.   He  said,  "I 
want  them  to  stand  up  now  before  us  all  and  say  they're  going  to 
be  together.   Hold  their  hands  together." 

The  four  of  them  did  get  up  and  they  all  held  their  hands  up 
together.   I'm  standing  there  making  some  notes,  and  somebody 
runs  up  to  me.   He  says,  "Did  you  get  a  picture  of  that?  Did  you 
get  a  picture?"   I  said,  "No."   I  didn't  even  think  about  it.   I 
was  so  engrossed  with  what  was  happening.   I  think  someone  did 
get  a  picture.   The  four  stood  up  and  they  held  hands  and  smiled. 
We're  friends  again.   We're  together.   But  no,  the  point  of  no 
return,  which  we've  discussed  before,  had  been  reached. 

Shearer:   I  wanted  to  ask  you.   Had  the  speaker  addressed  the  convention 
before  or  after  the  resolution  to  push  the  age,  the 
constitutional  amendment  denying  union  office  after  1973,  to 
anyone  over  sixty- five? 

Roger:    I  don't  know. 
II 

Shearer:   How  long  did  it  take  for  the  delegates  to  defeat  the  merger? 
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Roger:    They  never  voted  on  a  merger.   It  was  talk  only.   It  was  much 
discussed  and  had  been  discussed  at  further  caucuses.   The  ILA 
situation  really  was  brought  up  in  large  measure  because  this 
convention,  above  all  else,  was  devoted  to  support  for  the 
longshoremen.   Remember  there  had  not  been  a  coastwide  strike 
since  1948.   This  convention  was  really  dedicated  to  the  support 
of  the  longshoremen.   They  didn't  know  if  there  was  going  to  be  a 
strike,  although  some  people  had  a  feeling  that  it  was 
inevitable. 


Gauging  the  Strike  Moment 


Roger:    I  remember  once  talking  to  Jack  Hall  about  a  sugar  strike.   It 
was  already  going  on.   He  said  to  me,  "I  think  we  could  have 
settled  this  thing  through  negotiations.   We  tried.   There's  a 
time,"  he  said,  "and  you  have  to  have  an  instinct  for  this,  when 
some  workers  have  one  more  big  strike  left  in  their  guts.   And 
there's  some  situations  in  which  when  they  decide  they're  going 
to  strike  to  get  everything  they  can  possibly  get  and  not  give  in 
to  the  employer  at  all.   It's  almost  impossible  to  stop  them  even 
if  you  want  to.   You  go  with  them." 

Let  me  relate  an  interesting  sidebar  about  that.   I'm  not 
too  sure  about  exactly  when- -things  don't  go  seriatim  in  real 
life—there  was  a  strike  that  took  place  in  sugar  on  all  the 
islands.   Something  happened  there  to  develop  a  kind  of  a 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood.   The  women  became  much  more  involved 
than  ever  before.   It  was  a  long  strike,  yet  all  the  people  in 
the  sugar  industry  managed  to  feed  themselves,  to  keep  their  kids 
in  school,  to  keep  a  kind  of  order  in  the  various  little  camps 
and  villages  in  which  they  lived.   They  maintained  health  and 
welfare  in  the  largest  sense  in  which  people  took  care  of  each 
other.   The  women,  instead  of  just  going  to  the  soup  kitchen  or 
staying  at  home,  became  an  equal  part  of  the  community.   A  lot  of 
women,  no  matter  how  far  to  the  left  their  husbands  may  seem, 
were  put  in  secondary  positions.  Mostly  Japanese  women.   Some 
Portuguese  women.  We  saw  it  in  so  many  instances. 

I  once  went  to  dinner  at  the  home  of  a  very  left-wing  labor 
leader  in  the  ILWU  on  the  island  of  Maui.   The  labor  leader  was 
giving  me  a  personal  luau  in  his  house.  We  were  sitting  around 
this  low  table,  shinto  style  they  call  it.   There  was  a  very 
handsome  Japanese  woman  sitting  in  a  corner.   Every  now  and  then 
she  would  bring  food  and  then  go  back  and  sit  in  the  corner.   I 
finally  said  my  host,  "Hey,  by  the  way,  you  didn't  introduce  me 
to  this  young  lady  here  who  has  been  so  nice  to  us."  He  said, 
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"Oh,  Sid,  that's  my  wife."   [long  pause]   You  see,  silence. 
That's  exactly  how  I  felt.  Here's  this  guy  who  probably  could 
give  you  a  wonderful  talk  about  the  need  to  create  equality  for 
everybody,  but  not  in  his  home. 

After  this  particular  strike  the  women  became  so  important 
in  the  community  because  they  became  part,  even  to  the  point  of 
deciding  upon  strategy  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Sometimes  these 
people  said  they  missed  the  kind  of  camaraderie  that  the  strike 
brought  to  all  of  them. 

Shearer:   Ah,  the  women  too.   Parity. 

Roger:    And  when  the  strike  was  over  and  won,  I  was  not  there,  but  a  lot 
of  people  told  me,  some  of  the  women  actually  started  crying. 
They  were  not  unhappy  but  they  knew  that  they  had  a  wonderful 
experience  and  they  were  going  to  miss  it.   They're  going  to  go 
back  to  being  in  a  house  again. 

Shearer:   Could  this  have  been  the  1974  sugar  strike? 

Roger:    It  sure  as  hell  could  because  they  made  a  movie  of  what  happened. 
This  subject  of  a  strike  being  part  of  your  life  struggle  and 
then  you've  got  one  big  one  left  and  that's  it.   It  brings 
something  other  than  just  being  out  there  on  a  picket  line.   It 
brings  mutual  support.   Not  so  much  in  the  mainland,  but  in 
Hawaii  where  people  all  live  close  together  and  they  know  each 
other.   They  know  each  other's  families  and  history. 

Shearer:   That  is  important  for  a  leader  to  have  the  sense  of  when  he  can 

tap  into  that  sentiment  or  that  energy  or  that  need  for  a  strike. 

Roger:    He  also  has  to  have  the  sense  of  knowing  that  there's  a  point  at 
which  he  can  go  no  longer—you  can't  go  so  far  ahead  of  them. 
When  you're  a  leader,  always  stay  in  front  of  the  troops,  but  be 
careful,  as  I  used  to  hear  Harry  say,  don't  go  so  far  ahead  of 
them  that  when  you  look  back,  they're  not  behind  you,  they're  out 
of  sight. 

Shearer:   [laughing)   There's  nobody  there. 
Roger:     [laughing]   They  disappeared. 

Shearer:   How  did  you  handle  coverage  of,  first,  the  ILA  merger  proposal 

and,  second,  the  constitutional  amendment  that  would  have  denied 
union  office  to  Goldblatt  as  well  as  Bridges? 

Roger:    As  an  editor  I  never  handled  things  like  that.   I  had  the 

resolutions  printed.   To  begin  with,  when  you're  reporting  from 
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an  ILWU  convention,  no  matter  what  they  decide,  the  rank  and  file 
can  still  overturn  things.   You  just  report  what  they've  done. 
In  any  case  you  are  asking  a  question  for  which  your  evidence  is 
only  hindsight.   Only  those  who  really  knew  the  total  picture 
could  see  that  a  shake-up  was  in  the  making. 

As  for  a  merger  with  the  ILA,  it  was  talked  about,  loosely 
mainly,  and  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  it  was  unlikely  to 
materialize—except  in  Harry's  thinking.   Bridges  never  stopped 
dreaming  of  one  big  national  transportation  union.   The  issue  of 
a  merger  was  not  brought  to  the  1971  convention  floor  in  Hawaii. 
It  seems  that  longshoremen- -even  in  a  small  union- -have  a 
powerful  desire  to  remain  independent.   They  used  to  say,  "We  did 
damn  good  up  to  now.   Let's  stay  that  way." 
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XXIII   THE  1971  STRIKE 

Factors  Driving  the  Decision  to  Strike 

[Interview  31:  August  31,  1990]  #// 

Shearer:   What  was  your  role  was  in  the  1971  strike? 

Roger:    First  of  all,  my  role  was  to  be  the  editor  of  the  Dispatcher  and 
the  public  relations  person.   This  becomes  an  important  thing. 
Of  course,  1971  was  remarkable  because  of  the  strike  —  the  first 
longshore  strike  since  1948.   Twenty-three  years!   Before  that, 
the  union  had  a  reputation  for  striking  on  every  occasion  even 
though  it  didn't.   Right  after  1934  the  union  started  with  a 
series  of  publicized  wildcat  strikes.   For  1971,  twenty-three 
years  since  the  last  strike—probably  the  longest  period  between 
strikes  of  any  major  union  in  the  United  States.   Remember,  this 
so-called  left-wing  union  was  supposed  to  be  always  gung-ho  for 
"hitting  the  bricks,"  as  they  say. 

We've  discussed  the  important  1971  convention  in  Honolulu. 
Actually  the  first  editorial  I  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  1971 
gave  the  year  a  label— "Longshore  Year  1971."  The  longshore 
caucus  in  1970,  which  lasted  for  three  full  weeks,  dealt  with 
significant  issues  that  had  been  bugging  a  lot  of  people  for  a 
long  time.   The  caucus  said  it  as  it  is— either  the  contract  will 
be  satisfactory,  or  it  was  going  to  be  a  strike  year. 

Incidentally,  a  great  many  people  were  disgruntled  because 
containerization  had  really  become  full-blown  by  then.   We  did  so 
much  in  the  paper,  in  meetings,  to  tell  what  we  saw  coming.   It 
wasn't  containers  per  se  or  mechanization  per  se,  although  that 
created  disgruntled  feelings.   It's  that  for  many  years  changes 
came  along  and  then,  as  if  with  no  warning,  the  container  ship 
sailed  in. 

Now  get  the  picture  if  you  will.   It's  a  little  bit  like 
saying  people  were  disgruntled  with  the  horse  and  wagon  because 
it  was  slow  and  because  the  horse  could  get  sick  or  he  didn't 
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have  enough  oats  or  whatever.   So  you  added  certain  things  to 
make  it  easier  for  horses  and  wagons.   When  the  auto  came,  it  was 
no  longer  a  simple  "horseless  carriage,"  let  me  tell  you  that. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  horses.   The  change  was  a  little  like 
it  was  with  containers. 

The  container  ship  was  not  just  a  little  different.   It  was 
a  totally  different  ship.   For  some  years  containers  were  put  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship  using  all  the  old  methods,  using  ordinary 
rigging.   Suddenly  you  have  a  ship  and  machinery  totally 
different.   And  when  you  have  new  and  different  machinery,  you 
can  get  pretty  damn  frightened.   You  can  see  the  future.   The 
possibility  that  some  part  of  your  industry  is  not  going  to  have 
a  job.   That  became  the  number-one  issue. 

Mechanization,  okay.   This  union  was  a  pioneer  in  accepting 
mechanization  100  percent  if  you  want,  but  there  was  always  this 
very  important  condition:  nobody  loses  a  job.   Guaranteed  jobs 
and  guaranteed  fringe  benefits,  guaranteed  conditions.   Safety  is 
so  important  above  all.   These  were  the  issues  1971  brought  into 
focus.   I  just  wanted  to  outline  this  as  background. 

We  went  into  a  convention  with  this  focus.   Incidentally, 
I'll  give  you  a  preview  of  something  that  became  important  later 
on.   I'd  forgotten  myself  until  I  looked  at  all  of  the  Dispatcher 
issues  of  1971. 

The  first  Harry  Bridges 's  article,  which  was  called  "On  the 
Beam,"  with— 

Shearer:   That  was  his  column? 

Roger:    His  column --which  seemed  to  press  an  item  that  seemed  to  be  a 
little  out  of  place.   I  read  it  and  wondered  what  the  hell  is 
going  on  here?  What's  this  got  to  do  with  it?  He  wrote  about 
the  drubbing  the  British  Parliament  had  just  handed  labor  in 
Great  Britain,  something  which  paralleled  the  Taft-Hartley  law- 
anti-union,  anti-labor.   It  noted  with  concern  such  actions  as 
wildcat  strikes.   I  noted  again  his  concern—and  dislike—and, 
maybe,  fear  of  overly  vocal  youth. 

In  Harry's  article,  he  says  he  understands  what  the  problem 
is,  because  the  British  unions  are  also  beset  by  what  we  would 
call  Young  Turks  —  the  people  who  want  to  go  in  and  change  things. 
Make  unions  more  democratic  or  get  more  control  of  the  union. 
Take  away  some  of  the  union's  control  from  the  old  generation. 
And  Harry  has  an  item  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast  we  find  there  are 
certain  people  who  think  that  in  the  name  of  rank-and-f ile 
democracy  and  giving  the  control  back  to  the  ranks  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  that  they  can  get  more  for  the  people  working. 
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For  my  part,  I  am  leery  of  these  so- 
called  rank-and-file  conferences  which 
pretend  that  all  they  are  trying  to  do  is 
democratize  the  labor  movement,  build  in  more 
rank-and-file  control,  and  do  a  better  job 
for  the  working  ranks  than  the  present  local 
or  national  union  leadership.   Sure,  there  is 
plenty  of  local  and  national  union  leadership 
that  should  be  dumped  out  of  office  for  many 
reasons,  among  which  is  ignoring  the  need  for 
settling  job  disputes  with  all  possible 
speed.   But  a  program  of  doing  away  with 
contract  grievance  machinery  is  for  the 
birds . 

At  another  point  Bridges  mentions  the  younger  hotshots  and 
asks  a  key  question:  "Does  a  program  of  seeking  the  right  to 
strike  every  job  over  a  dispute  operate  better  than  contract 
grievance  machinery?" 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  sure  there's  plenty  of  reason  for 
the  rank  and  file  to  get  sore  in  some  unions,  but  he  said: 

"So  long  as  I  stick  around  this  union,  I  mean  to  look 
closely  at  some  of  the  so-called  radical  programs  dressed  up  and 
sugar-coated  in  a  lot  of  rank-and-file  militant  language.   All 
too  often  they're  mostly  anti-union." 

I  couldn't  but  think  to  myself  when  I  read  that  again,  Boy 
oh  boy,  he's  writing  about  something  as  if  he's  totally  forgotten 
what  he  was  like  in  1934.   Which  happens.   It  happens  all  the 
time.   It's  the  general  who  forgets  that  he  was  once  a  private, 
let's  say,  that  came  up  from  the  ranks. 

Shearer:   Isn't  that  amazing?  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Roger:    January,  8,  1971,  the  "On  the  Beam"  Harry  Bridges  column.   It 

seems  important  to  me  now  because  I  already  have  hindsight  and  I 
remember  what  happened  later  on.   How  the  strike  seemed  to  happen 
very  suddenly  even  though  it  was  duly  voted  on  in  a  secret 
ballot.   There  seemed  to  be  a  certain  kind  of  a  rank-and-file 
pressure  that  was  almost  at  fever  heat  about  five  minutes  before 
the  strike  was  officially  called. 

Strike  was  in  the  air.   Strike  was  going  to  happen  unless 
the  employers  would  give  in  to  all  the  basic  changes.   The 
employers  also  wanted  some  changes,  naturally  in  the  other 
direction. 
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The  1971  convention,  which  took  place  in  Honolulu,  was 
geared  mainly  to  support  longshore  although  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  ILWU  were  not  members  of  the  longshore  unions. 

Shearer:   They  were  warehousemen?  Or  agricultural  workers? 

Roger:    They  were  mostly  in  sugar  and  pineapple.   They  did  not  have  the 
real  power  that  longshore  had.   Nor  did  the  warehousemen. 
Longshore  was  a  tight  organization  of  a  limited  number  of  people 
around,  I  think,  13,000  or  14,000  on  the  entire  West  Coast. 

Shearer:   In  his  book,  Charles  Larrowe  said  Harry  wasn't  altogether  in 
favor  of  striking.   That  he  tried  to  dissuade  people  from 
striking.   Does  that  jibe  with  your  recollection? 

Roger:     That's  too  simplistic.   It  jibes  with  my  recollection  that  he  was 
very  concerned  that  some  self-appointed  rank-and-file  groups  may 
be  thinking  of  assuming  leadership  and  might  want  to  use  the  next 
convention  to  shove  some  old-timers  into  retirement.   Harry  was 
convinced  he  could  have  won  a  very  good  package  without  a  strike. 

Incidentally,  this  is  all  hindsight,  you  understand,  I  think 
Harry  was  probably  right  that  he  and  the  negotiating  committee 
could  have  hammered  out--boy,  that's  a  labor  cliche,  hammered 
out  —  quite  as  good,  if  not  just  as  good,  contract  without  a 
strike. 

So,  the  situation  in  longshore  may  be  a  matter  of  this  old 
concept  in  the  history  of  labor:  when  there  is  one  big  strike 
left  in  somebody's  guts,  this  may  have  been  it. 

Keep  in  mind  certain  interesting  things.  I  mentioned  that 
there  had  not  been  a  strike  for  twenty-three  years.   In  1948,  the 
last  major  strike  was  incredibly  important,  which  demonstrated 
unusual  solidarity  because  the  employers  were  all  ready  to  try  to 
dump  the  union  by  publicly  making  the  big  issue  "Communist 
membership,"  instead  of  dealing  in  realities  like  wages  and 
working  conditions  and  health  plans—and  much  more. 

Most  of  the  men  who  were  on  strike  in  1948  had  also  been 
there  in  1934.  Most  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  both  those 
strikes  were  not  working  on  the  waterfront  by  1971.   Thirty-seven 
years  later. 

Shearer:   Significant  [chuckles]. 

Roger:    Chances  are  that  a  fairly  small  number  had  been  in  1934  and  even 
a  large  number  who  had  been  already  old  enough  to  go  from  1934  to 
1948  were  no  longer  on  the  waterfront.   Retired.   New  man-power 
was  involved.   Relatively  younger,  but  also  with  different 
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experience  and,  in  some  cases,  having  never  been  in  any  kind  of 
strike.   There  comes  a  point  at  which  it's  like  thinking,  I've 
never  been  bloodied  in  any  kind  of  war;  I  have  to  have  at  least  a 
little  of  the  experience.   Not  that  you  want  it,  but  there  it  is. 

Bridges  also  probably  guessed  that  there  was  a  young  group 
willing  to  say  in  effect,  look,  our  jobs  could  be  on  the  line 
and,  furthermore,  unless  we  have  real  control  over  mechanization, 
we  younger  ones  who  are  the  last  registered,  will  be  the  first  to 
be  de-registered.   Black  people,  for  example,  who  were  the  last 
registered  because  they  came  late  into  the  industry.   They  were 
most  likely  the  group  that  might  lose  most  jobs. 

Shearer:   Meaning  taken  off  the  rolls  of  the  union? 

Roger:     Yes.   Taken  off  the  rolls  of  the  union.   The  working  force. 

Registered  longshoremen  are  part  of  the  working  force.   They  have 
the  guarantees  that  come  with  registration. 

Shearer:   Right,  but  who  de-registers  them?  What  is  actually  involved? 

Roger:    De-register  sounds  like  a  punishment.   Let's  say  that  everyone  is 
registered  by  the  employer  and  the  union.   They  are  registered  by 
the  employer  as  registered  longshoremen  and  they  can't  be  a 
member  of  the  union  unless  they  are  registered  longshoremen  so 
it's  a  labor-management  agreement.   That  was  the  revolution  of 
1934,  where  the  union  gained  basic  control  over  the  hiring  of 
people.   An  employer  couldn't  just  hire  a  person  because  he  liked 
the  cut  of  his  hair  or  the  fact  that  he  gave  them  a  ham  for 
Christmas . 

Consider  this  —  there  was  a  large  group  that  may  have  felt 
the  best  way  to  get  something  now  is  to  show  your  muscle;  and 
would  guarantee  it  by  going  out  on  strike.   I  knew  a  lot  of  men 
who  felt  that  way. 

Shearer:   What  was  your  thinking  at  that  point?  Do  you  remember? 

Roger:    Oh,  sure.   I  identify  more  with  Bridges  than  I  do  with  that  other 
group.   There's  something  disconcerting  about  people  who  want  to 
start  punching  without  thinking  through  the  consequences  and 
asking  yourself  what  is  going  to  win  you  more.   I  had  a  feeling 
well  into  the  strike  that  it  could  have  ended  very  successfully 
before  it  finally  did. 

Shearer:   You  mean  before  the  strike  ended,  but  not  before  it  began? 

Roger:    The  strike  seemed  inevitable.   The  employers  only  wanted  the 

status  quo.   They  didn't  want  to  take  away  very  much.   The  take 
away  process  is  more  recent  in  the  history  of  labor.   They  wanted 
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certain  guarantees,  above  all,  to  have  more  control  of  the  people 
who  ran  their  expensive  machinery,  those  wonderful  new  toys, 
cranes  that  ran  a  million  and  a  half  bucks  each  or  whatever  it 
was.   They  wanted  skilled  men  that  they  could  choose  and  hire 
permanently.   In  other  words,  they  wanted  to  negate  our  history; 
the  crucial  union  concept  that  the  man  next  in  line  is  the  man 
who  should  have  the  job.   Not  steady  men,  where  the  employer  can 
hire  a  bunch  of  people  steadily,  always  controlling  them.   This 
would  take  away  the  control  and  strength  of  the  hiring  hall  and 
the  dispatch  system  that  had  been  won  in  1934. 

What  you  have  here  are  some  very  important  generational 
conflicts,  one  being  the  young  men  in  the  hiring  hall  who  don't 
want  to  lose  the  possibility  of  going  out  and  running  those 
cranes  and  trucks  and  semis  and  so  forth.   I've  got  news  for 
everybody  who's  interested.   None  of  these  things  are  simple. 
All  of  this  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  Hawaii.   I  think 
we've  talked  enough  about  the  Hawaii  convention. 

Were  you  privy  to  these  discussions  or  were  you  sort  of  a  scribe 
and  the  ear? 


Roger:    I  sat  in  discussions  even  with  the  officers'  committees.   Did  I 

speak?   No.   I  was  a  member  of  Local  34  and  I  got  up  and  spoke  at 
Local  34  meetings.   I  used  to  go  to  meetings  even  when  I  was  the 
editor,  but  I  tried  to  avoid  getting  involved  in  certain  kinds  of 
controversies  because  then  it  might  appear  I  was  using  my 
position  as  an  editor  rather  than  as  a  member  of  the  local.   I 
voted  against  the  employers'  last  offer,  because  I  was  a  voting 
member  of  the  union. 

Shearer:   It  sounds  as  though  you  went  along  with  the  decision  to  strike? 
Roger:    Oh,  yes.   Sure. 
Shearer:   More  than  pro  forma? 

Roger:    I  voted  in  favor  of  a  strike--your  vote  is  what  gives  the 

negotiating  committee  a  right  to  strike  if  the  contract  runs  out. 
That's  the  time  you  make  a  decision.   It  was  obvious  the 
employers  were  not  ready  to  give  up  a  lot  of  things  the  union 
felt  were  absolutely  necessary.   So  the  strike  started. 

There  was  one  other  important  factor,  by  the  way,  that  we 
knew  about  before  the  strike  vote  came  along  and  before  the 
convention  in  1971.  We  knew  already  that  President  Nixon  was 
getting  all  ready  to  put  the  heat  on  transportation  unions  and 
that  the  climate  in  Washington  leaned  in  the  direction  of  anti- 
strike  legislation  with  a  possibility  of  enforced  compulsory 
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arbitration,  which  of  course  is  the  antithesis  of  negotiations: 
you  lose  your  freedom  to  strike. 

Also  there  was  a  possibility  of  wage  freeze.   When  Congress, 
with  the  president  prodding,  orders  a  wage  freeze  and  you're 
negotiating  for  a  higher  wage,  think  of  who's  in  the  worst 
position.   The  employer  doesn't  have  to  negotiate  because  wages 
are  frozen.   And  you  can't  strike. 

It's  so  damn  logical,  but  during  certain  periods  of  crisis, 
it  always  appears  there  may  be  a  good  reason  for  freezing 
everything.   Negotiation.   Arbitration.   Wages.   Everything 
frozen  to  avoid  a  crisis.   The  crisis  would  have  been 
transportation  crises.   There  was  strong  pressure  put  on  by  wheat 
farmers  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  in  the  Midwest,  the  Dakotas, 
Montana,  because  a  great  deal  of  grain  from  the  Midwest  and  the 
West  went  through  West  Coast  ports  for  the  Far  East. 

Shearer:   Right.   And  then  there  were  grain  shipments  to  Russia? 

Roger:    Yes,  some  from  the  Pacific  coast.  A  lot  of  Canadian  wheat  came 
through  Vancouver. 

Shearer:   I  understand  that  the  East  Coast,  the  ILA,  was  also  involved  in 
the  strike? 

Roger:     Yes.   Nixon  was  threatening  because  of  this  nightmare  prospect  of 
both  coasts  striking  at  the  same  time.   With  this  crisis,  he  was 
starting  to  prime  Congress  to  legislate,  and  pressures  faced  the 
union.   Waiting  and  waiting  to  strike  is  very  difficult,  too. 
When  you're  ready  to  strike  and  you  feel  you  have  a  strike 
coming,  you  want  to  do  it.   The  possibility  of  ILA  going  on 
strike  became  very  important.   It  came  to  a  head  at  the  ILWU 
convention  where  the  ILA,  International  Longshoremen's 
Association,  with  all  its  crookedness  and  everything  else  came 
there  to  say,  "We're  here  to  back  you  up."  They  didn't  say  we'll 
join  you;  they  said  they'd  back  us  up.   They  said  they  would 
support  us.   The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  if  the  other 
coast  strikes,  we'll  support  each  other.   That's  what  happened  at 
the  ILWU  convention.   Teddy  Gleason  gave  a  great  speech,  which  I 
mentioned  before. 

Shearer:   But  wasn't  Bridges  a  little  reluctant? 

Roger:    Bridges  was  reluctant,  but  you  could  never  see  it  on  the  surface 
obviously.   All  his  columns  and  editorials  and  whatever  he  had  to 
say  publicly  was:  whichever  way  the  rank  and  file  goes,  we  go. 
And  whichever  way  our  negotiating  committee  wants  to  go,  is  the 
way  I  will  go,  as  the  head  of  the  negotiating  committee.   That's 
why  I  was  struck  by  this  obscure  item  about  self-styled  leaders 
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of  rank-and-f ile  democracy  that  he  says  he  distrusts  because  he 
feels  they're  anti-union.   I  think  he  felt  reluctant  to  allow 
this  younger  group  to  get  out  there  and  become  activated  at  this 
point.   I  think  he  felt  everything  could  be  negotiated. 

Look,  we're  talking  about  the  same  man.   Bridges  didn't 
change.   He's  the  same  man  who  was  so  seriously  anti-student 
during  the  Free  Speech  Movement.  We've  talked  about  the  fact 
that  he  referred  to  them  as  a  bunch  of  bums,  going  against  order 
and  that  the  union  owed  them  nothing..   "Who  the  hell  are  they  to 
go  out  on  what  they  call  a  strike?"  I've  mentioned  about  how  he 
was  a  disturbing  factor  at  the  1967  Labor  Assembly  for  Peace  in 
Chicago  and  was  especially  anxious  to  question  and  goad  teachers 
and  young  people. 

We  already  talked  about  Chili  Duarte's  death.   He  was  even 
antagonistic  to  Chili  for  speaking  as  a  union  leader  at  that  big 
meeting. 


Characterizing  the  Negotiation  Process  and  Harry  Bridges  as  a 

Negotiator  ## 


Shearer:   Who  took  the  lead?  Harry  Bridges  himself? 

Roger:    It  was  customary  for  the  negotiating  committee  to  elect  the 

chairman.   Bridges  was  always  the  chairman  of  every  negotiating 
committee.   These  negotiations  work  like  this.   The  union  and 
employers  meet  separately  at  first.   Just  each  negotiating 
committee.   Then  they  meet  to  discuss  whatever  is  happening  and 
set  up  rules  for  negotiations  —  such  as  what  should  be  said  and 
what  should  be  done  and  where  do  we  go  from  here.   After  that 
they  have  joint  meetings.   I  was  at  most  of  the  union  negotiation 
committee  meetings  and  almost  all  the  joint  meetings  with  the 
employers . 

Shearer:   How  would  you  characterize  Bridges  as  a  negotiator? 

Roger:    Bridges  was  for  many  years  a  brilliant  negotiator.   In  later 

years  he  and  Paul  St.  Sure  had  developed  such  a  strong  rapport 
that  one  got  the  feeling  that  they  understood  each  other's 
unspoken  words  as  well  as  spoken.   That  created  certain  tension 
within  the  committees. 

Shearer:   With  Bridges "s  own  committees? 

Roger:    Yes.   Bridges 's  own  committee.   And  I  know  from  talking  to  the  PR 
people  from  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association  that  it  created  a 
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lot  of  tension  for  the  employers.   Remember  this,  Pacific 
Maritime  Association  was  different  from  most  employers  in  that  it 
represented  a  whole  spectrum  of  employers'  many  different 
interests,  and  Paul  St.  Sure's  genius  was  to  be  able  to  be  a 
spokesman  for  all  of  them—at  least  to  get  them  to  agree  on 
something.   Probably  they  had  more  fiery  meetings  among 
themselves  on  the  employer's  side. 

Here  you  have  a  stevedore  operation  in  a  port.   You  have  a 
man  representing,  let's  say,  Matson  Line  and  you  have  a  man 
representing  maybe  sorr.e  European  lines,  the  Johnson  lines.   They 
also  sometimes  had  people  represented  there.   It  was  an  amazing 
conglomeration  of  people  with  many  different  interests. 

I  was  very  much  there.   If  I  was  getting  bored,  I'd  walk 
around  taking  pictures  of  the  negotiators.   That  would  perk 
things  up  because  when  someone  is  taking  pictures,  they  get  the 
feeling  they  have  to  be  a  little  bit  more  lively  looking. 
Somebody  who  hasn't  said  a  word  for  a  week  will  suddenly  stand  up 
with  a  big  scowl,  say  something  like  "I  oppose  this"  or 
something. 

Shearer:   Waving  his  fingers?  Who  were  on  the  negotiating  team  for  the 
employers  besides  St.  Sure? 

Roger:    It  depended  on  which  year.   Always  somebody  from  Matson 

Navigations,  the  major  one.   Always  somebody  from  some  of  the 
major  stevedoring  firms  that  were  hired  by  various  shipping 
companies.   There  might  be  some  representatives  from  major 
shipping  companies.   I  mentioned  Matson  or  American  President 
Lines. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  European  line  you  mentioned? 

Roger:    Hoegh.   They  had  a  man  there  who  represented  a  lot  of  different 
foreign  lines  because  when  a  foreign  line  comes  in,  it  has  to 
hire  a  stevedore  and  the  stevedore  company  is  the  one  that  hires 
the  longshoremen.   By  the  way,  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association 
is  the  major  negotiating  instrument:  the  contract  writing 
instrument  for  almost  all  the  seafaring  unions. 

That  includes  all  the  American  companies  that  sail  out  of 
the  Pacific  coast  that  hire  people  from  the  Firemens'  Union  and 
the  Sailors'  Union  and  the  Marine  Engineers  and  the  Captains  and 
Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots.   It  represents  maritime  in  the 
largest  sense,  so  when  unions  start  talking  about  a  major 
transportation  union  covering  all  coasts  and  covering  all 
transportation,  that  gets  pretty  important. 

Shearer:   Make  employers  nervous-- 
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Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 
Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Damn  right  and  it's  starting  again.   The  AFL-CIO,  now  that  the 
Teamsters  are  back  with  them  and  now  that  the  ILWU  is  back  with 
them  here  in  1990  they're  talking  seriously  once  again  of  a  major 
national  transportation  federation  of  unions. 

Oh,  that  sounds  like  Bridges  himself. 

Sounds  like  the  dream  that  Bridges  always  dreamed. 

How  did  you  feel  the  negotiations  were  going  in  1971? 

Negotiations  were  going  pretty  well,  but  there  was  always 
something  about  them  that  troubled  me  and  I  was  troubled  only  as 
a  person  on  the  sidelines.   Especially  as  Bridges  was  getting  a 
little  older  and  little  more  crotchety  and  suspicious  about 
certain  things,  the  committees  start  receiving  mixed  signals. 


There  were  a  number  of  times  they  would  be  discussing 
something  and  there  would  be,  let's  say,  opposition  to  what 
Bridges  favored.   He  would  say,  "Okay,  fellows.   As  far  as  I 
tell,  the  best  that  could  happen  here  is  just  count  me  out. 
resign  as  chairman  of  the  negotiating  committee.   You  get 
somebody  else  to  chair  the  meeting,  to  run  the  negotiating 
committee.   I'm  through.   If  somebody  else  wants  to  take  over, 
good. " 


can 
I'll 


Of  course,  the  negotiating  committee  would  practically  get 
on  their  knees.   "Oh,  Harry,  Harry.   Don't  go  away.   Daddy.   Hey 
listen,  we  don't--" 

When  you  say  everybody,  you  mean  everybody  on  Harry's  side  or  the 
whole  group? 

The  whole  group,  even  those  who  were  against  him.   It's  kind  of 
scary  to  have  the  old  man  suddenly  say,  "Count  me  out,  fellows, 
if  you  don't  agree  with  me,  that's  fine;  go  ahead  on  your  own. 
Just  don't  include  me  in  any  longer."  I  tell  you  it  worked.   It 
never  failed  to  work.   Even  people  who  were  really  arguing 
bitterly  with  him  were  scared. 

Why  do  you  think  they  were  scared? 

Because  you  don't  tell  the  old  man,  "You're  through."  You  don't 
tell  the  old  man  that  you're  no  longer  in  charge  of  the  shop. 
That  the  harem  doesn't  belong  to  you.   I  don't  know  what  the  hell 
it  is.   I  think  there  are  some  very  deep  things  that  affect  a 
great  many  people.  When  the  old-timer,  the  man  who  was  there  at 
the  beginning,  the  sire,  the  man  who  sired  this  whole  group,  the 
father  of  his  country,  sweet  land  of  liberty.   But  this  didn't 
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happen  once;  it  happened  time  and  again.   Right  in  the  middle, 
he'd  say,  "Okay,  fellows.   That's--" 

Shearer:   And  everyone  would  cave  in? 

Roger:    They  might  argue  a  little  bit  and  all  that,  but  then  cave  in. 
Let's  put  it  this  way.   I  don't  remember  ever  anybody  saying, 
"Harry,  you  know  you've  done  this  before.   You've  done  it  twice 
or  three  times.   If  you  want  to  quit,  go."  Or  something  like 
that.   Never.   I  could  check  out,  frankly,  how  often  that 
happened.   I  know  a  person  who  took  notes  on  all  these 
negotiations.   I  was  supposed  to  get  these  notes  once  and  the 
person  who  had  them  said  that  they're  now  locked  up  in  the 
archives. 

Shearer:   Interesting.   I'm  wondering  if  it  was  fear  of  dealing  with  some 
new  person  who  is  an  unknown  quantity  that  made  people  reluctant 
to  have  Harry  Bridges  go. 

Roger:    No.   There  is  no  unknown  quantity.   Most  of  them  have  been  in 
negotiations.   I  honestly  think  most  of  the  guys  really  loved 
"the  limey."  Think  of  what  would  happen  on  different  sides  if 
the  word  came  out  —  and  it  would  come  out—not  from  the  union, 
possibly  from  the  employers  that  Bridges  resigned  as  chairman  of 
the  negotiating  committee.   Since  1934,  he'd  been  the  supreme 
negotiator.   The  press  that  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to 
negotiations  would  have  a  field  day.   Think  of  what  would  happen 
in  other  unions;  and  in  our  union  itself.   The  rank  and  file 
would  wonder.   In  fact,  the  rank  and  file  might  say,  God,  what 
guys  are  left?   I  never  thought  about  what  might  have  happened 
much.   Never  did.   The  important  point  is  that  this  was  a  ploy 
that  worked. 

Shearer:   What  snatched  Harry  back  from  the  point  of  leaving  the  room? 
Everyone  caving  in  at  that  point? 

Roger:    Yes.   Someone  would  say,  "Let's  have  a  cuppa  and  start  over 

again."   I'll  tell  you  what  snatched  him  back.   He  knew  goddamn 
well  that  they'd  never  let  him  leave  the  room.   That's  what 
snatched  him  back.   He  had  his  hat  in  his  hand,  but  he  never  put 
it  on  his  head.   Usually  it  was  still  hanging  on  the  hat  rack. 

Shearer:   At  what  point  did  you  begin  to  see  that  a  strike  was  going  to 
take  place? 

Roger:    It  was  pretty  obvious.   It's  getting  pretty  obvious  when  you're 
getting  closer  and  closer  to  the  July  1st  contract  deadline. 
There  was  not  enough  give  on  the  employers'  side.   I'm  sure  the 
employers  were  waiting  for  legislation  from  Washington— for  some 
legal  relief. 
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Shearer:   From  Nixon? 


Roger:    Yes.   Nixon's  administration  was  talking  to  the  employers.   Of 

course  they  were.   The  employers  were  waiting  for  some  kind  of--I 
think  some  employers  were  quite  willing  to  give  the  union  a  lot 
of  what  it  demanded.   You  must  always  remember,  the  employers 
were  having  some  serious  quarrels  between  themselves.   We 
discovered  why  very  early  on.   Some  employers  had  major  control 
of  containers  and  container  ships.   Some  employers  represented 
people  who  hadn't  converted  to  containers  yet.   They  couldn't 
afford  it  or  they  were  slow.   Some  employers  represented  cargo 
that  never  went  into  container  ships  anyhow.   Bulk  cargo.   And 
bulk  cargo  meant  a  great  deal  because  bulk  can  be  stored  in  silos 
in  Washington  state  and  sit  there  for  a  long  time.   Some 
employers  had  cargo  that  was  high  priced  and  had  to  move  fast. 

Shearer:   Perishables? 

Roger:    I'm  talking  about  cargo  which  doesn't  weigh  very  much,  but  is 

worth  a  lot.   Like  cameras.   Camera  shops  can't  stock  up  on  great 
amounts  of  cameras  that  are  very  costly  to  stock.   They  need  a 
turnover.   I  learned  an  awful  lot  about  how  business  operates, 
and  how  many  businessmen  really  are  very  close  to  the  edge  all 
the  time  because  they  can't  afford  the  capital  investment. 


Pressure  to  Move  Goods  and  Passengers 


Roger:    We  haven't  quite  started  talking  the  strike  yet,  but  I  can  tell 
you  during  the  strike  my  phone  was  ringing  all  the  time.   Small 
shopkeepers  around  the  area  would  call  and  say,  "I  handle  nothing 
but  Sony  products.   I'm  a  repair  shop.   I  need  spare  parts,  and 
the  spare  parts  are  sitting  on  a  ship  that's  now  anchored  in  the 


middle  of  the  Bay.   We'd  like  to  get  those  parts  off." 
always  say,  "Talk  to  the  employers." 


I  would 


There  was  a  union  committee.   Every  port  had  a  committee 
that  made  a  decision  as  to  what  really  should  be  taken  off.   You 
couldn't  discharge  a  ship  that's  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay,  but  in 
many  cases  the  docks  already  had  a  lot  of  products  sitting  there. 
Spare  parts.   Tires.  Whatever.   Somebody  wants  to  go  into  the 
dock  and  personally  drive  in  and  take  some  parts  out.   He  goes  to 
a  committee  of  Local  10,  San  Francisco,  or  Local  19,  Seattle,  and 
he  gives  them  his  story  of  what  the  situation  is.   The  committee 
decides  whether  he  can  take  it  off  the  pier.   If  he  has  a  real 
hardship  situation,  maybe  they  would.   Committees  can  be  awful 
arrogant.   Power  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  have  always  been  powerless. 
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Shearer:   Why  did  you  get  the  calls? 

Roger:    I  got  the  calls  because  they'd  call  the  International  ILWU 

headquarters  because  the  International  is  running  the  strike  and 
they  would  want  to  talk  to  somebody  about  this  matter.   Whoever 
was  on  the  switchboard  figured  that  the  public  relations  man 
should  deal  with  this.   I  couldn't  deal  with  it  very  often 
because  there's  nothing  to  deal  with.   All  I  could  do  is  try  to 
explain  what  the  strike  was  about  and  say  whatever  I  said.   I 
suppose  I  said  quite  often,  "I'm  sorry  that  you're  having  a  hard 
time.   We're  having  a  hard  time,  too.   Nobody  is  getting  paid  on 
this  end."  About  35  percent  of  my  salary  as  an  editor  of  the 
Dispatcher  was  taken  out  of  my  check  and  given  back  to  Local  34 
as  a  contribution  to  the  strike. 

Shearer:   So  you  were  an  involuntary  donor? 

Roger:    I  made  a  better  living  than  a  lot  of  the  people  who  weren't 

working  at  all.   But  San  Francisco  longshoremen  worked  most  of 
the  time  during  the  strike.   They  handled  military  cargo.   The 
Vietnam  War  was  still  going  on.   Some  Northwest  ports  did  not 
have  very  much  military  cargo.   San  Francisco  had  most.   Quite  a 
bit  in  Long  Beach,  too.   They  loaded  and  discharged  military 
cargo.   We  also  had  an  agreement  that  we  would  handle  passenger 
ships.   There  was  a  feeling  in  the  committee  that  to  tie  up 
passenger  ships--to  tie  up  people  who  were  on  a  trip  just  would 
be  inconveniencing  a  lot  of  people  who  really  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  strike. 

Shearer:   Was  public  opinion  a  factor  in  this  decision? 

Roger:    I  suppose  it  would  be  a  factor.   It  wouldn't  help  the  strike  one 
iota  to  keep  the  passengers  sitting  on  the  ship  for  a  week  or  two 
with  the  hope  that  they  could  get  out  somehow.   What  would  we  do? 
We  could  make  it  pretty  rough  because  we  could  tell  the 
chandlers  —  the  suppliers  of  food  and  other  things  to  the  ships-- 
that  they  can't  load  the  food  on  the  ships. 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  how  I  got  into  trouble.   My  personal 
trouble.   By  the  way,  there  was  a  newspaper  strike  at  one  point 
and  so  a  lot  of  the  people  at  the  Chronicle  were  working  at  KQED- 
TV  "Newsroom."   In  any  case,  I  got  a  call  from  somebody  at  the 
Chronicle,  who  asked,  "Is  it  true  that  your  committee  has 
announced  that  you're  going  to  work  passenger  ships?"   I  said  the 
following,  verbatim.   I  said,  "Listen.   It's  not  the  purpose  of 
the  negotiating  committee  of  the  ILWU  to  discommode  any  group  of 
old  ladies  traveling  around  the  world  on  cruise  ships."  This  guy 
quoted  me  literally.   Exactly  as  I  said  it.   Discommode  was  the 
key  word.   I  saw  it  in  the  Chronicle  the  next  day.   It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  didn't  sound  like  a  very  good  statement.   I 
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came  to  the  office.   The  woman  at  the  switchboard,  Ella  Hutch, 
was  sitting  there.   She  said,  "Look  at  me.   Discommode.   You  son 
of  a  bitch!" 

Shearer:   [laughing]   She  read  it  as,  get  someone  off  the  toilet. 

Roger:    That's  the  whole  idea.   Little  old  ladies.   Someone  spit  out  at 
me,  "Little  old  men  aren't  traveling  on  cruise  ships  anymore?" 
Every  woman  in  the  office  treated  me  like  dirt.   They  were  so 
angry  for  the  statement  I  made.   They  felt  it  was  sexist  and 
ageist,  virtually  racist  and  altogether  horrible.   The  office 
manager,  Martha,  happened  to  walk  out  and  she  looked  at  me.   We 
were  very  good,  close  friends.   She  looked  at  me,  turned  away  and 
stormed  from  me.   Wouldn't  even  say  hello.   All  because  of  what 
they  read  in  the  paper  that  morning.   Discommode  the  little  old 
ladies.   I  shouldn't  have  said  it,  I  suppose.   As  I  think  of  it 
now,  it  shows  you  where  my  mind  was. 

Shearer:   Concerned  with  these  harmless,  weakling  women,  I  guess, 
[chuckles] 

Roger:    That's  right.   That  happened  with  passenger  ships.   I  got  so  many 
calls  from  people  really  concerned  about  their  business  going  to 
pieces  because  I  suppose  it's  true  that  a  small  operator  who  does 
his  repairs  —  repairs  cameras  and  repairs  hi-fi  equipment  would 
have  a  terrible  tough  time. 

I  was  hoping  I'd  have  an  opportunity  sooner  or  later  to  tell 
that  story. 

Shearer:   Got  it.   So  we're  now  into  the  strike. 

Roger:    I  notice  here  that  on  February  the  nineteenth  there  was  a  call  to 
the  Nineteenth  Biennial  Convention  in  Honolulu.   I  designed  this 
call  that  went  to  all  members.   It  looked  as  if  the  call  is 
written  on  tapa  cloth,  stamped  with  Polynesian  designs. 

Shearer:   It's  beautiful. 

Roger:    It's  very  nice  considering  that  I  used  a  little  bit  of  red  and  a 
lot  of  black  to  get  a  brown  look  to  it  because  we  couldn't  afford 
any  other  colors.   One  color  was  enough.   That  thing  that  comes 
to  my  mind  there  is  that  the  headline  on  this  February  19,  1971 
Dispatcher  is  "Drive  to  Destroy  Transport  Unions.   Compulsory 
Arbitration  Threat."  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  our 
issues  that  would  be  before  the  convention.   The  whole  issue  of 
the  right  to  strike  was  becoming  fundamental  now  with  talk  about 
compulsory  arbitration.   We  had  thought  by  this  time  it  might 
never  be  an  issue  once  again,  but  it  was. 


Shearer; 
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We're  going  to  go  back  just  a  little  bit  to  an  incident  you 
remember  from  the  ILWU  convention. 


Criticism  in  the  Ranks  Feeds  Bridges 's  Suspicion 


Roger:    Yes.   I  always  get  so  busy  at  a  convention.   After  the  day  is 

over  with,  you'd  be  so  delighted  to  be  able  to  get  to  someone's 
house  or  some  place  to  relax.  A  group  of  us  went  to  a  private 
home.   Lou  Goldblatt  was  among  them.   What  made  me  remember  Lou 
so  well  is  the  fact  that  he  and  Priscilla  Yadao,  the  librarian 
for  the  ILWU  Local  142  in  Hawaii,  sat  down  at  a  piano  and  played 
a  four-hand  piece  by  Mozart. 

They  played  it  beautifully.   She  was  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
Priscilla  Yadao  is  the  name  she  had  when  I  knew  her.   I  traveled 
to  most  of  the  islands  with  Reverend  Yadao,  who  was  my  Filipino 
translator.   This  goes  back  to  1950.   In  any  case,  a  lot  of  the 
people  from  the  ILWU--office  staff—were  there  at  the  party.   At 
one  point  somebody  started  playing,  "The  union  is  our  leader.   It 
shall  not  be  moved."  Famous  song.   Somebody  there  who  was  a 
staff  merger  sang  the  following  words  and  everybody  joined-- 
"Bridges  is  our  leader.   He  should  be  removed."  This  in  1971.   I 
won't  say  that  everybody  was  singing,  but  it  sounded  like 
everybody  joined  in.   There  was  laughter.   I  don't  know  whether 
Lou  joined  in.   I  imagine  this  would  be  embarrassing  to  him,  but 
he  was  there.   The  union  is  our  leader. 

Shearer:   "We  Shall  Not  Be  Moved." 


ff 

Roger:    People  were  singing  a  song  like  this  or  talking  like  this.   This 
was  becoming  increasingly  a  theme  with  certain  people  in  the 
office  and  the  union  who  didn't  like  or  admire  Bridges  at  one 
point  or  another  for  all  kinds  of  reasons.   Bureaucratic  reasons 
or  competitive  reasons.   Didn't  like,  for  example,  what  Harry 
seemed  to  represent  during  the  large  number  of  peace 
demonstrations  against  the  Vietnam  War.   It's  so  ironic  in  a  way, 
how  Nikki  Bridges  led  a  women's  movement  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  spoke  on  the  steps  of  San  Francisco  City  Hall  and 
Mayor  Alioto  gave  a  resounding  speech  condemning  people  who  were 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

During  this  convention  in  1971,  Alioto  suddenly  turns  up  at 
the  ILWU  convention  because  the  ILWU  had  really  backed  him  up. 
Alioto  gets  up  and  he  makes  a  strong  statement  that  we  have  to 
stop  this  totally  deadly  war  in  Vietnam.   Now  he's  against  it. 
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He  either  jumped  on  the  band  wagon  or  he  was  convinced.   Anyhow, 
these  mixed  feelings  about  Bridges  became  more  common.   I  had 
mixed  feelings—the  mix  included  admiration  and  love  and  fear. 

What  would  happen  quite  often  is  that,  let's  say,  at  some 
meeting  at  someone's  home  or  a  discussion  group  or  dinner  party, 
somebody  said  something  very  critical  of  the  ILWU  or  critical  of 
one  of  the  officers.   It's  certain  that  what  happened  at  that 
little  party  where  this  song  was  sung  was  known  to  Bridges  within 
a  very  short  time. 

Shearer:   Because  there  was  — 

Roger:    Somebody  at  the  party  would  tell  him- -the  person  who  got  up  and 
said  this  was  so  disgusting—probably  called  him  and  told  him. 
Harry  would  say- -and  I  know  this  would  happen  because  he  would 
tell  me  about  it--he'd  say,  "Who  was  there?"  The  informant  would 
say,  "Sid  Roger  was  there  and  Priscilla  was  there."  Blah,  blah. 
Then  Bridges  would  say,  "Did  anybody  get  up  and  say  anything  to 
the  person  speaking  against  us?"  Whoever  called  him  would  say, 
"Well  I  did;  I  got  up  and  told  them  it  was  disgusting."  Then 
Bridges  would  ask,  "What  did  Louie  say?  Did  he  defend  me?  What 
did  Sid  say?  What  did  so-and-so  say?" 

This  happened  so  of ten- -the  Hallinan  family- -the  old  man  and 
all  the  budding  boys— used  to  have  Sunday  meetings  where  people 
came  to  discuss  what's  going  on  in  the  world.   It  was  an  invited 
meeting.   If  Harry  heard  that  somebody  said  something  critical  of 
the  ILWU,  he'd  want  to  know  if  anybody  got  up  and  spoke  against 
the  person  who  criticized  the  ILWU  or  criticized  him.   Harry  told 
me  many  times  that  he  lived  according  to  a  slogan,  "The  friend  of 
mine  enemy  is  mine  enemy." 

He  often  would  say,  "Louie  is  having  lunch  today  with  so- 
and-so."   If  Harry  knew  this  person  and  didn't  approve,  he  would 
say,  "That's  it;  the  friend  of  mine  enemy  is  mine  enemy." 
Eventually  it  came  around  to  me.   He  would  say,  "You  were  at  that 
party.   I  saw  you  talking  to  so-and-so."   I  remember  once  he  said 
he'd  seen  me  at  the  caucus,  talking  to  Archie  Brown,  a 
longshoreman  who  was  once  a  Communist  candidate  for  governor  of 
the  state  of  California,  a  longshoreman.   I  said,  "Sure,  I  talked 
to  Archie."  He  said,  "I  saw  you  were  laughing."   I  said,  "I 
probably  said  something  funny."  He  said,  "You  were  laughing  with 
Archie,  and  I  noticed  it." 

Now,  remember,  Bridges  was  on  the  other  side  of  a  long  hall, 
standing  on  the  podium  maybe  being  the  chairman,  maybe  even 
speaking.   At  the  same  time  he  was  always  looking  around  the 
room.   I'm  trying  to  give  you  my  impression  about  certain 
symptoms  of  what  I  think  might  ultimately  become  paranoia. 
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Shearer:   He  was  keeping  a  tally  then? 

Roger:    I  think  so.   He  had  a  great  memory,  he  didn't  have  to  write  it 

down,  he  could  remember.   He  might  say:  "I  saw  you  in  the  back  of 
the  hall  saying  something  to—some  name—and  you  were  both 
laughing.   Who  were  you  laughing  at?"  Were  these  the  little 
signs  and  portents  of  things  to  come?   At  one  point,  he  openly 
treated  Archie  Brown  as  his  enemy  because  he  opposed  an  aspect  of 
the  contract  and  Brown  got  up  at  every  meeting  to  agitate  that  it 
be  dumped.   It  was  called  9. A3.   It  was  a  section  of  the  contract 
that  allowed  the  employer  to  hire  steady  people— outside  of  the 
hiring  hall. 


Voting  for  the  Strike 


Roger:    People  should  understand  that  in  a  democratic  union  the  rank  and 
file  must  vote  to  authorize  a  strike.   The  first  ballot  was 
authorizing  the  coast  negotiating  committee  to  call  a  strike  for 
the  union's  strike  demands.   That  was  voted.   Strike 
authorization  was  voted.  The  vote  was  9,317  yes  and  343  no. 
Unbelievably  high  vote. 

Less  than  4  percent  voted  no  and  96  percent  voted  yes.   Even 
with  a  percentage  error,  it's  an  incredible  vote  to  authorize  a 
committee  to  call  a  strike.   This  gave  Bridges  and  the  committee 
enormous  authority  not  only  to  call  a  strike,  but  to  walk  in  and 
say,  we're  backed  up  by  the  rank  and  file  right  to  the  hilt. 

This  figure  is  also  important  for  the  employer  to  know.   If 
instead  of  4  percent  against  the  strike,  you  had  20  percent  no, 
then  80  percent  is  a  strong  yes  vote,  but  the  employers  would 
know  a  sizable  group  can  be  talked  to.   They  recently  voted  for  a 
new  ILVU  contract,  and  28  percent  of  the  people  didn't  even 
bother  to  vote.   I  was  just  annoyed  that  people  who  had  fought 
and  sacrificed  for  years  to  keep  alive  a  democratic  voice  didn't 
vote.  It  proves  something  I've  been  saying  for  years— that  the 
labor  movement  is  not  separate  from  the  community  in  which  it 
functions.   There's  a  generation  of  not  only  young  people  who 
don't  vote,  and  our  current  generation  of  young  longshoremen  who 
don't  vote  follows  the  national  trends. 
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Aside  on  Death  of  Asher  Gordon,  "Dr.  ILWU" 


Roger:    Incidentally,  I  saw  an  item  here  to  which  I  reacted  with  deep 

emotion.   Dr.  Asher  Gordon,  who  we  called  "Dr.  ILWU,"  died.   He 
was  my  doctor.   He  was  the  doctor  for  most  ILWU  leadership 
people.   Recall,  it  was  Asher  Gordon  that  I  mentioned  to  Bridges 
in  1967  in  Washington.   I  said,  "Why  don't  you  and  Lou  and  Asher 
Gordon  go  off  by  yourselves  for  a  day  or  two  and  straighten  out 
your  differences?"   So  they  could  just  talk  it  out  with  him. 

Shearer:   He  was  going  to  be  the  broker? 

Roger:    That's  right.   Because  he  was  a  sweet  and  wonderful  man.   Let  me 
tell  you  something  else  about  Asher  Gordon.   He  was  much  loved. 
One  day  I  went  to  see  him  for  an  examination.   I  said,  "Tell  me, 
does  anybody  ever  ask  you,  hey  doc,  how  are  you  feeling?"  He 
said,  "Not  very  often,  but  if  they  do  I  say  I  feel  fine."  Asher 
Gordon  was  the  kind  of  guy,  no  matter  how  bad  I  felt,  once  I  saw 
him,  I  walked  out  with  a  spring  in  my  walk.   I  felt  better  just 
seeing  him. 

I  went  out  of  his  office  and  there  was  my  son  Brian  standing 
there.   He  was  a  longshoreman  and  a  heroin  addict.   But  I  didn't 
know  it  for  sure.   I  suspected  he  was  on  drugs.   I  know  he  smoked 
pot  on  the  job  at  times.   I  could  see  his  eyes  were  dilated.   He 
looked  fuzzy.   He  said  he  needed  some  money.   I  should  have  known 
better,  but  the  weaker  vessel  was  working.   Needed  some  money 
because  he  lost  his  check  or  this  time  he  didn't  get  it  on  time 
or  couldn't  cash  it.   He  was  working  full-time.   I  thought,  I'll 
take  him  in  to  see  Asher.   He  can  examine  him  so  I  could  figure 
out  what's  really  wrong.   I  learned  later  that  young  men  from  all 
over  go  to  the  Fillmore  District,  a  black  neighborhood,  to  what 
they  call  a  "shooting  gallery." 

Shearer:   What? 

Roger:    A  place  where  you  can  shoot  up  privately.   You  bring  your  drugs 
along  or  buy,  whatever.   You  get  a  needle  and  you  shoot  it  up. 

But  I  didn't  act  on  my  impulse  with  Brian.   The  next  time  I 
saw  Asher  Gordon  about  something,  I  said  I  had  seen  my  son  that 
other  time  on  the  steps  at  Mt.  Zion  and  he  was  waiting  around  for 
me.   I  said,  "He  was  full  of  drugs  and  I  wanted  you  to  see  him, 
but  I  decided  not  to  because  I  was  sure  that's  an  area  you  don't 
know  much  about.   You  couldn't  have  much  expertise  on  drugs."   I 
saw  Asher  blink  his  eyes  a  couple  of  times.   He  said,  "Yes.   I 
suppose."   Something  to  that  effect.   I  know  now  that  Asher 
Gordon  died  of  an  overdose  of  Demerol.   Committed  suicide. 
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Shearer:   You  mentioned  Dr.  Gordon  before. 

Roger:    When  they  found  his  body,  my  neighbor  said,  "Did  you  see  the 

paper,  your  doctor  just  died."   I  started  weeping  right  away.   My 
God,  I  loved  this  guy.   When  I  read  in  the  Chronicle  that  his 
body  was  found  in  a  toilet  room,  where  he'd  been  apparently  for  a 
day  or  so  on  the  back  steps  where  people  rarely  went  anymore  in 
this  old  house  he  lived  in,  I  knew  right  then  and  there  what  had 
happened.   I  could  guess  he  went  there  and  OD'd.   Oh,  boy! 

I  went  to  the  funeral--at  the  Zion  funeral  parlor--it  was  a 
real  Jewish  funeral.   A  warehouseman  who  got  polio  many  years 
back  and  then  became  a  lawyer  conducted  the  memorial.   He  said 
Asher  Gordon  practically  lived  with  him  to  help  him  get  back  to 
life  again  after  this  severe  polio.   He  was  the  man  who  chaired 
at  the  funeral.   He  said,  "Asher  never  had  a  bedside  manner.   If 
he  came  to  see  you,  he  just  crawled  right  in  bed  with  you."   I'll 
never  forget  this  wonderful  description  of  the  way  this  guy  was. 

Shearer:   His  empathy? 

Roger:    Empathy.   I  remember  Bridges  spoke  at  the  funeral—speaking  for 
that  whole  time  about  all  the  things  Asher  did  for  him.   It  was 
so  strange  to  hear  Bridges  give  you  a  complete  description  of  his 
problems,  his  illnesses  and  all  the  things  Asher  did  to  help.   I 
thought  he  should  speak  about  Asher,  not  about  himself.   I'm 
wasting  time  now.   Here  was  a  guy  with  an  enormous  concern  with 
peace.   He  was  a  marvelous  violinist.   He  played  in  a  quartet  of 
doctors  —  the  Mt .  Zion  Quartet.   This  is  really  a  side  item  that 
tells  you  a  little  about  the  fact  that  I  had  a  son  who  was  a 
heroin  addict.   I  don't  know  if  I  ever  mentioned  it  before. 

Shearer:   Not  in  connection,  I  believe,  with  Asher  Gordon. 


Early  Picketers  on  Eve  of  Strike 


Roger:    On  July  2,  1971,  the  96  percent  vote  for  a  strike  brought  a 

strike.   Now  here  is  a  sidelight  on  that  situation.   "COAST  IS  ON 
STRIKE."  This  is  the  headline.   I  was  the  editor.   On  the  front 
page  is  a  picture  of  nine  Local  10  longshoremen,  all  with  signs. 
These  guys  had  their  signs  all  made  and  ready  to  go  instantly. 
Maybe  even  before  the  damn  vote  was  counted.   The  vote  had  to  be 
counted  only  within  a  few  days  earlier.   The  Coast  Committee  went 
ahead  and  called  a  strike  because  they'd  been  authorized.   This 
was  a  group  of  younger  men,  all  in  leadership  positions,  who  were 
so  anxious  to  go  on  strike  that  they  came  out  before  anybody  else 
got  involved.   Most  people  go  to  the  hiring  hall,  there  is  a 
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meeting,  the  men  get  strike  duties,  instructors  come  in  to 
allocate  duties  —  such  as  carry  picket  signs  every  other  Tuesday. 

This  particular  picture,  which  was  not  taken  by  me 
incidentally,  almost  served  as  a  signal  to  Harry.   The  signal 
told  him  that  a  group  of  younger  men  were  just  too  anxious  to  go 
It  troubled  him.   He  felt  that  they  were  under 
Don't  ask  me  exactly  how  he  came 


out  on  strike, 


the  influence  of  Goldblatt. 
about  this. 


Shearer:   How  did  you  know  he  felt  that  way? 

Roger:    Because  he  said  so,  to  me  and  to  other  people  as  well.   At  one 
point  he  finally  said  so  to  Helen  Bentley,  who  by  this  time  was 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Commissioner.   The  same  woman  we  had  had  dinner 
with  in  Washington,  D.C.   She  said  these  very  same  things  in  her 
speech  at  the  Commonwealth  Club. 

Shearer:   She  quoted  Harry  as  the  source? 

Roger:     No.   She  read  this  section  of  the  speech  in  which  she  spoke  about 
Goldblatt  to  me  on  the  phone.   I  said,  "Helen,  this  is  not  so, 
it's  not  true.   Goldblatt  could  not  start  a  longshore  strike." 
She  said,  "Harry  told  me  Lou  goaded  these  people  to  strike."  Now 
there's  nothing  about  this  that  Harry  has  written.   God  knows  the 
96  percent  vote  for  a  strike  should  have  been  sufficient,  so  one 
wouldn't  have  to  blame  Goldblatt  or  any  individual  on  this  point 
because  this  was  a  coastwide  situation,  and  the  whole  coast 
voted. 

Harry  glommed  on  to  this  little  group  of  early  picketers. 
He  was  so  irritated  because  this  group  at  one  point  during  the 
discussions  of  the  negotiating  committee,  this  same  group  walked 
into  the  committee  room  at  the  ILWU  building,  as  if  to  say,  the 
rank  and  file  wants  to  see  what  you're  talking  about  here.   Harry 
felt  that  they  were  showing  not  only  bad  manners  but  a  certain 
lack  of  trust  in  him  and  the  whole  committee. 

Shearer:   Who  were  these  folks?  Name  the  names. 

Roger:    It's  too  far  back  in  time.   I  know  the  names,  but  I  did  not  list 
the  names  in  the  caption.   I  can  tell  you  that  most  of  the  men 
were  recognized  longshore  leadership  people,  duly  elected  and 
well  known  for  their  serious  service  to  the  union.   Helen  Bentley 
made  it  appear  they  were  frivolous  and  easily  swayed.   They  were 
mainly  legitimate,  elected,  known  leaders  of  Local  10.   The 
exception  was  a  guy  who  carried  a  baseball  bat  which  was  carved 
at  the  tip  to  look  like  a  red-headed  penis.   At  one  point  he 
carried  that  cudgel  with  him  when  he  saw  a  lot  of  TV  cameras  in 
front  of  the  union  headquarters.   We  wouldn't  let  them  into  the 
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building.   First  of  all,  we  didn't  want  them  to  go  up  and  down 
the  old  elevators  because  we  didn't  feel  safe  with  all  the  heavy 
material  they  were  carrying.   We  didn't  want  them  to  roam  all 
over  the  joint  to  try  to  get  comments  from  both  or  either  sides. 
I  went  down  to  talk  to  them.   I  got  on  TV  telling  them  what's 
going  on.   I  told  them  why  we  don't  believe  interviews  can  be 
used  to  bring  any  clarity  to  listeners  and  lookers.   But  this 
bald-headed  guy  came  out  and  opened  the  trunk  of  his  car  and 
brought  out  this  cudgel  and  showed  it  to  the  TV  cameras.   The  TV 
directors  laughed  but  asked  their  cameramen  to  shut  off.   All 
this  type  of  publicity  infuriated  Bridges. 

This  is  the  group  that  I  think  Helen  Bentley  referred  to  as 
the  Young  Turks  that  were  led  by  Goldblatt,  which  I  thought  was 
total  nonsense.   How  did  I  know? 

Shearer:   She  called  you. 

Roger:    She  phoned  to  me.   She  sent  me  her  typed  speech  with  a  chauffeur 

in  a  government  limousine.   I  read  it  and  called  her  back  to  say 

that  it  was  nonsense.   But  she  was  already  speaking  at  the 
Commonwealth  Club. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  consequence  of  her  addressing  the  Commonwealth  Club 
and  naming- - 

Roger:    Not  a  damn  thing  except  that  it  got  into  the  Chronicle  and  some 
other  papers.   About  our  negotiations,  I  have  another  little 
sidelight . 

I  was  at  the  meeting  at  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.   I  used  to  go  to  joint 
negotiations  because  it  was  a  much  more  pleasant  place  than  the 
union's  small  room.   Also,  now  and  then  the  PMA  would  say  to  all 
of  us,  PMA  would  like  to  take  you  out  to  lunch.   They'd  take  us 
over  to  a  private  room  at  Jack's,  one  of  the  city's  oldest  and 
best  restaurants.   I  ordered  as  much  fresh  crab  as  I  could 
possibly  eat.   This  was  out  of  season,  the  wrong  time  of  the 
year.   I  enjoyed  Jack's. 

The  moment  came  in  the  joint  negotiating  session  when  Harry 
Bridges  finally  said,  "Well,  here  we  are.   We  can't  come  to  an 
agreement.   We  have  this  96  percent  vote  and  we're  going  to  bring 
negotiations  to  a  halt  and  we're  out  on  strike."  PMA's  president 
Ed  Flynn  and  Harry  walked  over  to  a  corner  and  whispered  in  each 
other's  ears.   Flynn  told  Jim  Robertson,  who  was  a  vice  president 
and  public  relations  head  for  the  whole  PMA  system,  "Harry  and  I 
have  just  talked  about  it  and  we  think  that  you  and  Sid  should 
put  out  a  joint  press  release  saying  that  the  longshoremen  are 
going  out  on  strike."  Jim  and  I  went  to  another  room.   Suddenly 
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a  light  went  on  in  my  head.   I  said,  "Jim,  we  can't  put  out  a 
joint  release  that  we're  going  out  on  strike  —  against  you.   We're 
striking  against  you.  We're  going  to  put  out  a  press  release 
from  the  union  saying  we're  on  strike.   You  can  put  out  your  own 
press  release." 

n 

Roger:    The  point  is,  of  course,  that  you  cannot  join—this  is  a  war. 
This  is  no  longer  just  negotiations. 

Shearer:   And  you  guys  were  still  acting  as  though- - 

Roger:    Because  of  the  past  history  of  Bridges  and  St.  Sure  having  this 
very  close  relationship,  there  had  never  been  a  strike.   I  can't 
think  of  anyone  on  the  employers'  committee,  who'd  even  gone 
through  a  longshore  strike.   And  I  don't  think  anyone  in  our 
negotiating  committee  had  gone  through  a  strike.   Here  they 
wanted  the  two  of  us  to  put  out  a  release.   I  went  back  to  the 
whole  meeting  and  I  said  aloud  to  Harry,  "We  can't  do  it.   You 
can't  have  an  agreement  with  the  employer  that  you're  going  to 
have  a  strike  against  him.   We're  going  to  strike."   I  remember 
Harry  half -smiled.   He  said,  "Goddamn  it,  I  think  you're  right." 
Everybody  laughed. 


Editor's  Role  during  the  Strike 


Shearer:   Once  the  decision  to  strike  was  taken,  how  did  it  affect  your 
role  as  editor  of  the  paper? 

Roger:     I  felt  that  the  most  important  function  of  the  paper  was  to  keep 
the  membership  informed.   One  is,  what  the  situation  is  with 
negotiations.   Possible  movements  in  negotiations  which  didn't 
exist  for  a  while.   Two,  to  deliver  any  important  messages  by  the 
leadership  of  the  union.   The  third  most  important  function,  from 
my  point  of  view,  was  to  let  the  whole  striking  population,  up 
and  down  the  coast,  know  what  each  other  is  doing.   I  felt  it  was 
the  function  of  a  union  paper  to  communicate  to  all  to  let  the 
ranks  know  in  Seattle  what  they're  doing  in  San  Pedro  and  have 
Stockton  know  what  they're  doing  in  Newport,  Oregon,  or  whatever. 
Little  ports.   Big  ports. 

Remember,  there  were  picket  lines.   There  were  picket 
captains.   There  were  picket  schedules  and  all  this.   But  we  knew 
nobody  would  try  to  run  scabs  into  the  ships.   The  picket  lines 
were  more  symbolic  than  real.   Nobody  would  try  to  go  through  a 
picket  line. 
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Shearer:   Why? 

Roger:    Because  who  would  dare  go  through  these  picket  lines?  Who  would 
dare  try  to  run  these  ships?  To  begin  with,  the  ships  were  no 
longer  there.   They  were  on  their  way  to  some  other  port 
somewhere  else  in  the  world.   In  most  cases,  if  ships  were  out  in 
the  Bay,  or  on  the  Columbia  River  or  in  Puget  Sound,  they  dropped 
anchor  and  there  they  sat.   A  strike  means  what  it  means. 

This  headline  for  the  beginning  of  the  strike  says,  "All 
Ports  Are  Down,"  Dispatcher,  July  16,  1971,  page  1.   You  see  a 
profile  of  part  of  the  San  Francisco  docks,  the  Bay  Bridge, 
Treasure  Island,  a  little  piece  of  the  Oakland  Hills  and  then  the 
subhead  says  "Strike  100  Percent  Effective."  There  are  pictures 
of  longshoremen  on  strike,  at  Local  10,  at  Local  19,  Seattle, 
Local  8,  Portland.   This,  I  felt,  was  an  extremely  important 
role . 

From  then,  week  after  week  or  issue  after  issue,  we  had 
full-pages  of  "On  The  Beam,"  Harry's  column.   We  ran  it  in  at 
least  two  points  larger  type.   Good,  easy  to  read  type  so  that 
Harry  Bridges  could  deliver  his  message.   At  the  beginning  he 
says,  "We  have  a  winner."  And  all  the  way  through,  he  was  really 
a  cheerleader  for  the  strike.   Bridges  explains  the  PMA's  final 
offer  and  explained  what  the  strike  strategy  would  be.   For 
example,  exceptions  to  the  strike  included  military  cargo, 
passenger  ships,  mail,  baggage  and  stores.   Perishables.   But 
perishables  would  have  to  be  determined  at  a  local  level  because 
you  can't  sneak  a  ship  in  full  of  perishables  and  drop  anchor  in 
the  bay  and  then  announce,  "Hey,  I've  got  a  ship  full  of 
perishables  here."  The  longshoremen  would  say,  "You  shouldn't  be 
here  in  the  first  place  with  perishables.   You  know  damn  well 
that  we're  not  unloading  ships."  This  is  all  part  of  the 
strategy.   What  should  be  received.   What  should  be  shipped  out. 
At  this  particular  time  we  had  just  gone  through  another  July  5 
Bloody  Thursday  anniversary.   Long  time  since  Bloody  Thursday. 
There  was  a  lot  of  this  feeling  of  something  you  don't  find  with 
unions  that  have  not  had  big  strikes  or  urgent  situations.   For 
the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  our  ranks  expressed  a  sense  of 
solidarity,  a  rapport  with  one  another.   I  thought  that  was  part 
of  my  function  as  editor. 

Shearer:   To  keep  that  connection? 

Roger:    Right.   Keep  the  connections  going.   Here  we  have  an  item. 

"Morale  Runs  High  as  L.A.  Dockers  Shut  Ports  Tight"--a  special 
report  to  the  Dispatcher  from  Wilmington.   What  I  did  was  to  get 
in  touch  with  people  from  the  publicity  committees  in  each  port. 
I  called  them  or  I  went  there  to  tell  them  that  they  should  keep 


Shearer: 


Roger: 
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in  constant  touch  with  me.   Send  me  pictures.   Send  me  things. 
Some  of  it  turned  out  to  be  extremely  good  stuff. 

Local  13  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  which  includes  Long  Beach, 
Wilmington,  and  San  Pedro,  had  a  guy  who  was  a  daredevil  on  the 
side  and  he  used  to  go  up  into  the  sky  attached  to  an  enormous 
kite.   It  was  his  hobby.   Some  people  like  flying  with  a  kite. 
He  used  to  go  up  at  the  end  of  a  long  rope.   Sometimes  he'd  go  up 
dressed  just  like  Batman.   He'd  fly  up  with  a  great  big  sign 
"ILWU  Local  13  On  Strike." 

[laughing]   For  heaven's  sake.   What  was  the  character  of  your 
relationship  with  Harry  during  this  strike  time? 


It  was  quite  good  for  a  while, 
minutes  to  say  why  it  got  bad. 


Then  it  got  bad.   I'll  take  a  few 


The  strike  went  week  after  week.   Here's  a  picture  of  a 
Local  13  dispatcher  giving  out  picket  assignments  and  pickets 
ready  to  move  out  and  pickets  on  the  line.   Pickets  were  a  way  of 
showing  the  world  that  we're  on  strike.   The  strike  ended  its 
fifth  week. 


I  must  make  this  point  for  people  who  may  not  realize  that 
this  is  one  of  the  few  unions  in  the  country  in  which  there  is  no 
strike  fund.   Almost  all  unions  have  a  strike  fund  to  pay 
strikers  a  certain  amount  every  week  while  on  strike,  to  keep 
their  families  going.   The  ILWU  had  nothing  of  that  sort.   From 
the  very  beginning,  the  union  decided  a  strike  must  be  taken 
seriously.   That  when  a  man  decides  and  tells  his  family  that 
he's  voting  to  go  out  on  strike,  he  knows  that  his  neck  is  on  the 
line.   His  family  is  on  the  line.   It  cannot  be  something 
frivolous. 

Shearer:   That  was  a  deliberate  policy? 

Roger:    That  was  developed  from  the  1934  strike  on.   It  had  been  a  part 
of  the  function  of  leadership  in  the  union  to  make  sure  that 
everybody  realizes,  not  only  how  important  it  is  that  you  make 
this  decision,  but  when  you  make  the  decision,  you  realize  that 
for  the  length  of  the  strike,  for  the  duration  of  the  strike,  you 
don't  have  anything  coming  in.   That's  tough.   And  that  your 
family  knows  you  have  nothing  coming  in.   Then  when  you  vote  to 
go  back,  you  go  back  with  a  realization  that  you  must  have  won 
something  worth  striking  for. 
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Reporting  on  Strike  Activities  by  the  Locals 


Roger:    Why  did  Bridges  get  so  irritated  at  the  situation?   I  have  a 
whole  issue  here,  for  example,  about  Local  10  talks  to  the 
public.   They  put  out  10,000  leaflets  and  ultimately  50,000  all 
together  were  passed  out.   San  Francisco  was  still  primarily  a 
tourist  town  in  the  summer  and  tourists  going  up  and  down  the 
waterfront  or  the  Embarcadero  and  going  to  Fisherman's  Wharf  or 
just  walking  there  saw  longshoremen  all  the  way  handing  out 
leaflets  saying  this  is  why  we're  out  here. 

Harry  kept  asking  many  times,  "Why  are  you  are  doing  all 
this  stuff  about  the  locals?  We're  running  the  strike  up  here, 
they're  not  running  the  strike."  So  I'd  say,  "I  think  it's  very 
important  that  every  local  should  know  what  other  locals  are 
doing."  He  said,  "It  is  not  important  that  they  know.   It  is 
only  important  that  they  know  what  we're  doing." 

Shearer:   The  leadership? 

Roger:    The  leadership.   He  said,  "The  strike  is  not  being  run  by  the 

locals.   You're  making  it  appear  as  if  the  locals  are  running  the 
strike."   I  said,  "Each  local  had  his  own  independent  situation 
as  to  what  pickets  should  go  out,  when,  what  meetings  should  be 
had  and  so  forth.   How  they  should  let  the  public  know."   It 
seems  Harry  was  even  against  letting  the  public  know.   I  never 
understood.   It  seemed  he  distrusted  anybody  dealing  with  the 
newspapers.   He  distrusted  everybody  handing  out  a  leaflet  that 
might  say  something  that  might  be  picked  up  by  the  media. 

Shearer:   Excuse  me.   He  did  not  accept  your  explanation? 

Roger:    He  did  not  like  it.   He  repeatedly  said,  "This  is  not  something 

that  the  rank  and  file  is  operating."   I  couldn't  believe  that  he 
would  be  so  antagonistic  to  giving  the  rank  and  file  some  sense 
of  what  they  were  doing.   They  need  it  for  their  own  morale,  to 
keep  things  up.   They  all  started  publishing  their  own  little 
newspapers  around  for  each  other.   He  was  against  my  advertising 
this  fact,  or  publicizing  this  fact. 

Brooklyn  longshore  officials  brought  a  check  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  as  a  contribution  to  the  ILWU  longshore  strike. 
Visitors  from  Brooklyn,  including  Scotto,  came  to  Locals  10  and 
34  in  San  Francisco  to  meet  the  strike  committee.   They  used 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  air  fares  and  hotels  to  bring 
a  check  for  ten  thousand.   We  thought  it  was  great  because  this 
solidarity  was  important. 
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The  Coast  Committee  urged  locals  to  step  up  talks  on  the 
local  level  about  anything  that  was  strictly  a  local  problem,  but 
when  I  advertised  it  or  when  I  publicized  it,  Bridges  would  get 
irritated.   Then  on  August  13  there's  a  Harry  Bridges  column,  but 
it  says  Harry  Bridges  wrote  there  will  be  no  "On  the  Beam"  column 
in  this  issue  for  the  following  reasons.  What  happened  was  that 
by  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  strike,  I  had  started  a 
double-truck  as  they  call  it,  two  full  pages  of  material  from  the 
ranks  and  I  wrote  an  introduction  for  anyone  who  really  wants  to 
know  what's  coming  down  on  the  longshore  picket  lines,  the  best 
source  of  information  are  not  the  inevitable  rumors,  but  the  many 
well-written,  informative,  and  humorous  strike  bulletins 
published  by  the  locals  and  areas. 

We  had  questions  to  ask  each  other:  What's  morale  like?  How 
are  the  different  communities  responding?  What  do  you  do  about 
car  payments?  Are  other  unions  helping  out?  What  about  the 
massive  amount  of  work  just  to  coordinate  picket  lines?   How  do 
you  distribute  food?  How  do  you  get  food  stamps?  What  are  the 
pensioners  and  auxiliaries  doing?  What  about  the  picket  line 
flake-offs  and  chiselers?   In  other  words,  how  is  it  going  on  the 
bricks?  Every  couple  of  weeks  we  had  this  sort  of  thing. 

Curiously  enough,  about  this  very  same  time  this  all 
started,  Bridges  didn't  have  a  column.   In  the  next  issue,  August 
13,  he  wrote  there  will  be  no  "On  the  Beam"  column  in  this  issue. 

"The  column  I  had  in  mind  is  directed  to  the  rank  and  file 
and  discusses  the  strike.   However,  I  am  skipping  it  because  too 
much  of  what  I  have  written  is  being  lifted  out  by  the  news  media 
and  quoted  out  of  context  or  otherwise  distorted  in  a  way  that  is 
detrimental  to  the  strike." 

Shearer:   What  was  he  referring  to  in  particular? 

Roger:    I  don't  know  what  particular  column  he  was  referring  to.   He 

wrote  about  columns  that  he  thought  were  being  distorted.   This 
bothered  me  then,  because  I  think  it  was  a  cop-out.   I  felt  it 
was  part  of  a  process  of  trying  to  make  sure  that  less  and  less 
would  become  publicly  known.   It  also  reflects  a  feeling  that  we 
have  to  keep  this  inside  and  he'll  be  the  man  in  charge  of  what's 
being  said. 

From  then  on  Bridges  didn't  repeat  so  often  his  criticism 
that  I  had  another  goddamn  couple  of  pages  on  what's  happening  in 
the  locals.   Bill  Chester,  vice  president,  would  walk  up  to  my 
office.   He  called  Bridges  the  old  man.   He'd  say,  "The  old  man's 
pretty  sore.   He  said  he  doesn't  like  some  of  these  things  that 
come  in  from  the  locals.   He  doesn't  like  them."   Bill  says, 
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"After  all,  he  figures  he's  running  the  strike;  he  doesn't  need 
these  guys  to  tell  him." 

Another  curious  thing  happened.   I  don't  even  know  if  I 
mentioned  this.   My  first  cousin's  son,  named  Steven,  had  a 
degree  in  cinematography  from  UCLA  and  had  lots  of  good  expensive 
equipment.   He  was  a  young  kid.   Very  talented  and  had  extremely 
fine  equipment  because  his  father  bought  him  a  Swiss-made  movie 
camera  that  cost  about  six  thousand  dollars.   Steven  was  doing 
very  well  at  this  point,  but  he  didn't  have  a  job  and  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  all  his  equipment.   I  called  his  mother  in 
Los  Angeles  and  said,  "I  have  a  hell  of  an  idea.   He  has  all  this 
equipment.   We  can't  afford  to  get  equipment,  but  Steve  has 
plenty.   Why  don't  we  have  him  go  to  San  Pedro,  and  we'll 
introduce  him  to  the  president  of  the  local,  and  he  could  start 
using  his  camera.   We  could  call  the  project  'an  anatomy  of  a 
strike.'   It  will  be  great  for  him  as  a  cinema  man.   It  will  be 
great  for  the  strike  to  have  that  kind  of  record." 

He  went  to  San  Pedro  and  was  introduced  to  the  president  of 
Local  13,  Johnny  Pandora.   I  told  Johnny  what  it  was  about  and 
Johnny  was  all  excited.   The  executive  board  or  the  strike 
committee  thought  it  was  great  idea  to  have  a  record.   Bridges 
went  down  to  Pedro  to  report  at  a  membership  meetings  some  weeks 
after  this.   There  was  a  big  setup  in  Local  13 's  auditorium. 
There  was  a  team  with  a  camera,  lights,  and  film  paraphernalia. 
They  started  going.   They  took  pictures  of  the  meeting.   They 
took  pictures  of  people  sitting  there.   Steve  was  trying  to  do  a 
good  job. 

Bridges  walks  up  to  the  platform  and  starts  speaking.   The 
lights  are  on  him.   Then  he  stops  and  he  says,  "What  the  hell's 
going  on  here?  Who  is  this  guy?"  Everything  stops.   So  Pandora 
got  up  on  the  stage  and  said,  "I  think  he's  a  second  cousin  of 
Sid  Roger,  editor  of  the  paper,  and  Sid  called  me  and  said  that 
this  guy  has  a  degree  in  filmmaking  at  UCLA  and  he's  got  time  and 
he  can  afford--he  has  the  money,  he  can  afford  it--so  he's  doing 
a  kind  of  anatomy  of  the  waterfront  strike."  Bridges  said  that 
he  doesn't  want  him  in  here.   He  doesn't  want  to  be  on  camera. 
He  wants  him  out  of  here  because  this  is  "a  private  meeting."   We 
don't  know  anybody  from  the  press  or  anybody  outside.   I  was  told 
he  ranted.   I  wasn't  there,  you  understand,  but  I  got  quite  a 
report. 

Camera  and  everybody  leaves.   Bridges  comes  back  home,  calls 
me  and  he  says,  "What  the  hell  is  this  cousin?  What  was  this 
guy?  We  don't  need  an  anatomy  of  a  strike.   We're  fighting  a 
strike  here,  we  don't  need  any  goddamn  camera."  That  ended  it. 
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Incidentally,  I  was  told  Steve  took  quite  a  few  reels  of 
great  waterfront  strike  activities.   It's  sitting  there  in  a 
garage  in  Costa  Mesa,  right  near  San  Diego. 

I've  tried  to  give  you  a  kind  of  a  picture  of  what's  going 
on.   Bridges  didn't  want  the  locals  to  be  advertized  in  the 
Dispatcher.   We  don't  want  any  movies  made  about  us.   He  said, 
"We're  going  to  run  this  strike.  We  don't  want  to  let  the  press 
know  too  goddamn  much  because  they  distort  what  we're  doing." 
Bridges "s  old  distrust  of  the  press  is  understandable  in  terms  of 
how  he  suffered  from  their  distortions,  but  here  is  a  case,  I 
thought,  where  you  have  an  opportunity  for  your  own  membership  to 
be  writing  to  itself  about  itself  and  doing  things  to  let  the 
entire  union  know  what's  happening.   Not  to  permit  that,  I 
thought  was  disgraceful. 

Look,  here's  another  one  of  my  great  pictures  that  I  got 
during  the  strike. 

Shearer:   The  ships  are  still  not  moving. 

Roger:    Still  not  moving.   You  got  an  incredible  view  of  the  entire 

skyline  of  San  Francisco.   Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  the  background 
and  the  entire  harbor  just  loaded  with  ships  at  anchor.   Nothing 
is  moving.   Not  a  wheel  is  turning.   This  went  on,  and  every 
issue,  come  hell  or  high  water,  I  had  something  about  what  the 
rank  and  file  is  doing.   "ILWU  Wives  Stage  Women's  Day  on  the 
Portland  Docks"--a  whole  page  about  women  going  down  there  and 
joining  the  picket  lines. 

Shearer:   All  the  while  you  continued  to  cover  the  strike? 

Roger:    First,  I  covered  it  in  official  terms.   In  terms  of  what  was 

going  on.   The  meetings  with  the  employers  started  again.   They 
started  some  negotiations  again  to  get  certain  things  out  of  the 
way. 

Shearer:   This  is  after  the  shut-off  that  Nixon  ordered? 

Roger:    It  was  before  that,  excuse  me.   Here  we  have  quite  a  good  column 
by  Bridges.   Here  is  a  whole  page  about  Local  1100,  the  retail 
clerks,  who  "bring  chow  to  the  picket  line."  We  all  went  down 
and  ate. 


Bridges  Sees  the  "Ghost"  of  Harry  Lundberg 


Shearer:   You're  saying  Bridges  resumed  his  columns  again? 
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Roger:    Yes.   He  resumed  them  immediately.   Then  comes  this  picture. 

Here  is  this--the  front  page  of  October  8,  1971.   You  can  see,  a 
startling-looking  front  page  with  a  reproduction  of  a  silk  screen 
poster  that  was  done  by  Local  10  longshoremen. 

The  arts  and  activities  committee  of  Locals  10  and  34  had 
some  good  artists.   They  made  a  silk  screen  that  says,  "Wages, 
Conditions,  Guarantee,  Pension,  Safety,  71  Strike,  ILWU."  There 
is  a  large  picture  there  of  what  appears  to  be  a  symbolic 
longshoreman,  with  his  white  cap.   The  kind  of  hard,  tough  face. 
It  could  be  a  black  man.   He  could  be  a  white  man.   He  could  be 
raceless.   It's  Everyman! 

I  thought  it  was  a  great  front  page.   This  was  when  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  at  Nixon's  request  was  used  to  order  the 
striking  longshoremen  and  clerks  back  to  work—under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law—for  what  is  called  the  eighty-day  cooling-off 
period.   Go  back  to  work. 

I'd  like  to  talk  more  about  the  response  to  that  silk 
screen.   Years  and  years  before,  right  at  the  1934  strike,  and 
going  on  for  years  after,  there  was  a  really  serious  vendetta 
between  Harry  Lundberg,  president  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  and  Harry  Bridges,  president-founder  of  the  ILWU. 
Lundberg  became  fierce.   Lundberg  used  the  time-honored  system  of 
criticism  by  attacking  with  such  words  as,  "bunch  of  goddamn 
Communists."  They  hated  each  other.   Lundberg  also  wore  a  white 
cap  which  was  standard  for  sailors  and  for  longshoremen. 

Bridges  called  me  down  to  his  office.   I  thought  I  had  put 
out  a  great  issue,  and  he  lifted  the  paper  and  said,  "What  the 
hell  is  this?"   I  said,  "It's  a  silk  screen  put  out  by  Local  10." 
He  said,  "I  don't  think  so.   I  think  you  put  Harry  Lundberg  on 
the  front  page  of  our  paper." 

Shearer:   Oh,  for  pity's  sake. 

Roger:    For  the  first  time  I  felt  a  certain  fear.   I  don't  mean  fear  for 
me.   I  figured,  my  God,  this  has  gone  to  a  pretty  serious  point. 
I  went  right  into  Lou's  office  with  a  copy  of  the  paper.   I  said, 
"Do  you  know  what  this  is?"  He  said,  "Of  course.   Everybody  saw 
these  damn  silk  screens  around."  I  said,  "Harry  just  told  me  he 
thinks  I  deliberately  put  Lundberg  on  the  first  page."   I 
remember  Lou  shook  his  head. 

Shearer:   What  was  your  speculation?  What  did  you  think? 

Roger:    I'd  seen  enough  examples  of  what  I  felt  was  a  certain  kind  of 

paranoia.   I  thought  that  this  was  the  most  outrageous  and  overt 
example  I'd  ever  experienced.   To  me  this  was  more  than  just  run- 
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of-the-mill  stuff.   This  was  like  hallucinations.   He  was  so 
convinced  that  I  was  doing  this  as  a  special  slap  at  him.   I 
should  have  been  aware  that  this  was  going  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  me,  too. 


Roger-Bridges  Tensions  Building  During  the  Strike 
[Interview  32:  September  7,  1990]  it 


Shearer:   You  were  going  to  say  more  about  the  kind  of  tension  that  was 

building  and  building  to  the  point  where  Harry  Bridges  fired  you. 

Roger:    There  was  a  lot  more  tension  within  the  organization  between  the 
various  officers  rather  than  with  me,  but  I  could  feel  it 
already.   The  tension  came  about  in  some  measure--!  think  most  of 
all  because  I  simply  did  not  follow  Harry's  orders.   Bridges  is 
the  president  and  he  is  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  editor 
of  the  paper.   He's  the  one  who  hires  the  editor,  but  only  the 
executive  board  can  fire  the  editor. 

Among  other  things,  he  was  irritated  at  me  during  the  strike 
because  I  continued  to  reproduce  cartoons  and  pictures  and  short 
stories  from  locals  along  the  coast  from  San  Diego  to  Bellingham, 
Washington.   Case  in  point,  there's  a  longshoreman  named  Nixon, 
at  Local  8,  Portland.   A  funny  cartoonist  with  a  great  deal  of 
political  moxie;  an  artist  who  was  a  strike  leader  with  a  lot  of 
sense,  who  understood  human  nature  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
strike.   He  had  these  wonderful  cartoons.   Many  of  them  had  a 
certain  twist  to  them  that  probably  irritated  a  lot  of  people  too 
because  it  didn't  make—well,  I'll  give  you  a  case  in  point. 
There  is  one  cartoon  that  shows  a  couple  of  old  turkeys  and 
they're  being  rushed  by  a  couple  of  young  turkeys,  who  look  like 
they're  going  for  blood  or  something,  these  old  turkeys  look  a 
little  bit  down—long  in  the  tooth.   Is  that  what  they  say? 
[chuckles] 

Shearer:   Yes. 

Roger:    Long  in  the  bill—in  the  beak.   These  young  turkeys  are  chasing 
after  them  and  one  old  turkey  says  to  the  other,  "Did  you  read 
what  Mrs.  Bentley  said  about  Young  Turks  bouncing  the  old-timers? 
Surely  they  wouldn't."   [chuckles]   It's  a  very  funny  cartoon. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  the  Maritime  Commissioner  appointed  by  Nixon,  had 
said  in  her  Commonwealth  Club  speech  that  the  Young  Turks  had 
forced  the  strike,  encouraged  by  Louis  Goldblatt.   We  know  all 
about  Goldblatt  and  Bridges.   I  reproduce  this  thing.   It's  in 
the  August  13,  1971  Dispatcher. 
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Shearer:   Why  did  you?  What  appealed  to  you? 

Roger:    What  appealed  to  me  were  so  many  things  going  on  all  over  the 

coast.   So  many  activities,  including  these  wonderful  cartoons  by 
Larry  Wing,  president  of  Local  10,  and  others.   The  turkey  one 
appealed  to  me  because  Bentley  had  read  me  a  section  of  her  talk. 
I  told  her  she  was  wrong  about  Goldblatt  wanting  to  push  for  a 
strike.   She  said,  "Harry  told  me  it  was  so."   I  said,  "That's 
not  the  case."   I  suspect  a  part  of  the  tension  may  well  have 
been  that  she  probably  told  Bridges  what  I  had  said.   Might  have 
called  him  and  said,  among  other  things,  I  had  told  her  that 
Goldblatt  had  not  urged  or  egged  people  on  to  a  strike.   It's 
something  added  to  this  rising  tension—this  growing  alienation 
between  us. 

I  know  everybody  in  the  union  headquarters  could  feel  it 
coming.   Every  time  Harry  looked  at  me- -met  me  in  the  hall  or 
even  when  I  went  in  to  work  on  his  column,  his  jaw  would  jut  out. 
He  actually  seemed  to  get  red  and  pale  at  the  same  time.   He 
looked  angry  whenever  he  saw  me.   I  often  wondered  why  don't  I  go 
in  and  say  to  him,  "Hey,  what's  going  on  between  us?" 

Shearer:   Why  didn't  you  go  in  and  talk  to  him?  What  kept  you? 

Roger:    Well,  listen.   I  pay  somebody  $100  an  hour  to  talk  about  things 
like  this.   I  don't  know.   I'll  tell  you  now  that  I  think  there 
was  a  certain  legitimacy  to  both  his  feeling  about  me  and  my 
feeling  about  him.   I'd  lost  some  of  my  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  run  a  strike.   It's  almost  subliminal.   I  felt  something  was 
going  wrong. 

Then  something  happened  that  really  hit.   This  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  union  negotiating  committee.   I  was  there  at  all 
of  them.   He  said,  "I  think  someone  has  been  leaking  information 
to  the  press  and  I  think  whoever  is  doing  it  is  in  this  room 
right  now."  Well,  if  it  isn't  the  negotiating  committee  and 
three  or  four  other  people  from  the  office  like  the  research 
director  or  others,  then  I  was  the  only  other  one  there. 
Everybody  looked  a  little  startled.   They  looked  at  each  other. 
Three  or  four  of  them  turned  around  and  looked  at  me.   I  had  the 
definite  idea  that  Harry  glanced  his  eye  over  at  me.   I  was  being 
self-conscious.   I'll  tell  you,  by  the  way,  honestly,  this  is  the 
truth,  I  did  not  leak  anything  to  the  press.   To  begin  with, 
that's  a  stupid  thing  to  do  because  there's  almost  nothing  to 
leak  anyhow.   You're  talking,  because  you're  negotiating. 

I  know  and  they  knew  that  when  we  have  a  meeting  with  the 
negotiating  committee,  stuff  comes  out  from  the  two  sides.   The 
room  is  full  of  people.   There  are  more  people  from  the 
employers'  side  actually  there  than  the  union  side  because  the 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 
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employers  represent  all  the  various  stevedoring  companies  and 
major  shipping  companies.   They  are  as  likely  as  any  to  tell  some 
of  their  friends,  let's  say,  who  write  for  the  business  section 
of  the  Chronicle  or  Examiner  or  New  York  Times  that  this  is 
what's  happening  now  in  the  negotiations.   So,  leaks  can  come 
from  all  over  the  place.   Two,  a  lot  of  what's  called  leaks  are 
not  leaks  anyhow.   Somebody  is  just  supposing. 

Speculating?  On  the  part  of  the-- 

Let's  face  it,  there's  a  limitation  to  things  they  can  discuss. 
Everybody  knows  what  the  demands  are.   They've  been  published. 
So  you  may  only  be  dealing  with  nickels  and  dimes.   You're  not 
dealing  with  anything  secret  unless  you  have  a  significant 
strategy  or  tactic  you're  going  to  use.   But  when  both  sides  were 
together  they  never  talked  about  strategy  tactics. 

Bridges  himself  wrote  one  column  after  another.  I  was 
involved  in  the  writing  of  them.   He  discussed  at  great  length 
various  strategies  that  might  be  used  —  like  if  the  International 
Longshoremen  on  the  East  Coast  goes  out  on  strike,  then  we'll 
have  a  strike  at  the  same  time.   And  then  the  government  will 
have  to  take  us  all  on.   These  longshore  strikes  can  have  a 
greater  significance  than  most  internal  strikes.   Farmers  can't 
send  the  grain  overseas  and  crops  can  be  ruined.   Machinery  piles 
up  in  the  warehouses  and  there  are  all  kinds  of  real  and 
legitimate  complaints. 

What  effect  did  Harry's  implied  accusations  have  in  your 
relations  with  the  other  people  in  the  room? 

That's  a  very  good  question,  too.   A  couple  of  people  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  "Goddamn  it,  I  know  Harry  was  trying  to  bounce  an 
accusation  in  your  direction.   I  know  goddamn  well  that  you've 
never  done  anything  like  that  because  I  know  you  wouldn't  do  it." 
Another  fellow,  Al  Perisho  of  Local  63,  Ship  Clerks  in  San  Pedro, 
a  very  close  man  to  Bridges,  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "I  think 
Bridges  is  making  a  nasty  remark  in  your  direction,  but  I  don't 
know  why.   I'm  sure  that's  nonsense."   I'm  not  quoting  exactly. 

I  do  know  of  a  specific  event,  a  specific  situation,  that 
did  occur  in  which  some  information  within  the  negotiating 
committee  did  get  on  KQED  newsroom.   Not  important. 


What  was  that? 

What  was  specific?   I  don't  remember, 
with  the  negotiations. 


But  it  had  something  to  do 


Shearer:   Were  you  in  on-- 
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Roger:    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.   Let  me  tell  you,  for  example,  every 
day  I  answered  the  phones  all  day  long.   It  became  a  hard  job. 
People  were  calling  from  all  over  the  country.   Press.   There  was 
a  guy  with  the  Baltimore  Sun.   Helen  Bentley  had  been  the 
Baltimore  Sun  maritime  reporter,  and  she  was  the  best.   This 
other  reporter  called  me  every  single  night.   He  would  call  late. 
He  was  on  the  night  board  at  the  Baltimore  Sun.   So  it  would  be 
about  seven  o'clock  here.   At  one  point  Harry  said  to  me  that  he 
had  picked  up  the  phone  and  somebody  said,  "Sid?  This  is  so-and- 
so  from  the  Baltimore  Sun."  Harry  said,  "I  pretended  that  I  was 
you. " 

Listen  to  this.   I  don't  believe  it.   Harry  said,  "I 
pretended  I  was  you  and  tried  to  use  your  voice.   I  talked  to  him 
for  a  while;  that's  why  I  have  a  hunch  that  you've  been 
delivering  secrets  out  of  school."   I  said,  "Harry,  this  is 
ridiculous.   Number  one,  I  have  not."   (This  is  before  I  was 
fired.)   "Number  two,"  I  said,  "If  you  think  that  you  can  sound 
like  me  with  that  Australian  accent  of  yours,  you  simply  don't 
know  what  you  sound  like." 

This  was  after  we  had  the  paranoia  of  the  damn  silk  screen, 
thinking  it  was  Harry  Lundberg.   There  was  another  event  I 
learned  after  I  was  fired. 

The  guy  who  was  working  for  me  was  Danny  Beagle,  who  had 
been  the  assistant  editor  for  a  few  years.   Coming  from  the 
negotiations,  I  probably  walked  in  when  he  was  working  in  the 
office.   Probably  told  him  what's  happening.   Where  we  are  now. 
He  had  a  roommate--!  forgot  his  name  now—but  he  was  on  that  KQED 
newsroom.   He  told  his  roommate  about  it.   His  roommate  told  Dick 
Meister,  who  had  been  the  Chronicle  labor  reporter  and  was  on 
KQED  newsroom  during  the  news  strike.   And  so  Dick  Meister 
reported.   Mark  you,  everybody  knew  I  was  a  friend  of  Dick 
Meister. 

I  knew  this  after  I  was  fired.   Now  comes  the  question.   Why 
didn't  I  go  right  to  Harry  and  say,  "I  found  out  what  really  did 
happen  in  one  case,"  and  tell  him  that  story.   You  know  why? 
Because  I  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing.   That's  baby  stuff: 
talking  and  saying  somebody  else  inadvertently  told  somebody  who 
told  somebody  else.   Dick  Meister  told  me  about  this.   Dick 
Meister  did  an  entire  radio-TV  program  of  his  own  about  my  being 
fired  and  saying  that  the  one  person  who  would  never  tell  them 
what's  happening,  if  it  were  secret,  was  Sid  Roger.   That's  what 
he  said  on  the  air.   I  have  the  tape  and  can  play  it  for  you  if 
you  want . 

We  have  these  strange  things  developing  here  for  a  long 
period.   The  year  1971  ended  with  the  Taft-Hartley  injunction. 
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One  strange  thing  that  was  happening  was  that  the  docks  had  been 
cleared  of  months  and  months  of  cargo  that  had  piled  right  up  to 
the  very  beams  of  these  sheds.   The  ships  had  discharged  a  lot  of 
cargo  that  had  been  sitting  in  the  holds  for  weeks,  even  months, 
in  San  Francisco  Bay,  Elliott  Bay  in  Seattle,  Long  Beach  and  so 
forth.   The  docks  were  clear,  the  ships  were  cleaned,  and  able  to 
leave.   And  then  these  guys  went  back  on  strike  again.   The 
committee  wanted  it.   Bridges  wanted  it.   But  there  were  lots  of 
internal  discussions  about  this  very  point.   In  a  way,  you  are 
giving  the  employers  an  advantage  that  they  didn't  have  before. 
Now  they  can  use  the  ships  anywhere  in  the  world  they  want. 

Then  I  realized  something  after  1  thought  back  on  it. 
Hindsight.   It  is  that  Bridges  had  not  been  involved  in 
conducting  a  strike  since  1948.   He  had  grown  old  in  the 
industry.   There  had  been  no  longshore  strikes  for  twenty-three 
years.   In  a  strike,  if  you  haven't  had  at  least  an  experience, 
you've  got  to  have  some  new  schooling.   In  1948,  most  personnel 
on  the  waterf ront--longshoremen,  ship  clerks,  and  foreman—had 
been  in  the  1934  strike.   In  1971  most  of  those  people  were 
retired  or  gone.   In  1971  practically  half  the  industry  had  no 
conception  of  a  strike.   Had  never  been  in  one. 

Shearer:   Was  the  controversy  or  opposition  to  going  out  again  on  strike 
such  that  there  was  a  real  possibility  that  the  union  would  not 
have  gone  back  out? 

Roger:    I  don't  know. 

Shearer:   Who  took  that  position?  Did  you  take  that  position? 

Roger:    No.   I  took  no  positions,  but  I  probably  discussed  it  with  people 
just  in  terms  of  what  makes  good  strategy. 

Shearer:   Was  this  an  area  of  dissension  between  Harry  and  Lou? 

Roger:     No. 

Shearer:   Lou  had  nothing  to  do  with  this? 

Roger:    I  don't  think  so.   I  don't  really  know,  but  I  don't  think  so. 

There  was  a  lot  of  hard  and  loud  argument  during  the  negotiating 
committee's  internal  meetings  on  lots  of  issues.   One  of  them  was 
about  tactics.   Strategy  and  tactics  of  what  to  do  after  the 
injunction.   Fundamentally  what  happened  was  something  like  this. 
You  have  Harry  going  in  a  certain  direction  with  some  people 
wanting  more  answers  and  suddenly  along  comes  somebody  who  might 
say,  "I  think  we'd  better  figure  out  some  other  way.   We  turned 
down  by  93  percent  the  employers'  last  offer.   The  next  offer  is 
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not  going  to  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  better.   Maybe  this  is  a  good 
time  to  keep  on  working  and  see  how  much  more  we  can  negotiate." 

Harry,  on  at  least  three  occasions  while  I  was  there,  would 
say  when  he  got  strong  opposition  from  members  of  the  committee- 
he  'd  say  something  like,  "If  that's  what  you  want  to  do,  fine. 
Just  count  me  out.   I'm  no  longer  the  chairman  of  this 
committee."  Or  much  more  threatening,  he  would  say,  "If  that's 
the  way  you  guys  want  to  go,  just  get  yourself  a  new  chairman." 
He  might  even  stand  up  and  start  walking.   That  would  cause  a 
certain  terror  in  the  ranks.   Then  it  would  be,  "Wait  a  minute, 
Harry,  we  don't  mean  that.   We  need  you,  papa." 

Of  course  the  people  who  were  really  close  to  him  would  then 
turn  around  and  get  mad  at  the  people  who  implied  he  was  not 
doing  the  right  thing.   None  of  these  guys,  except  a  few  of  the 
older  ones,  had  had  any  experience  whatsoever  in  striking. 


Headlines 


Shearer:   What  about  the  headlines? 
Near  Showdown." 


The  January  14,  1972  headline  "Dockers 


Roger:    Yes.   January  14,  1972.   "Dockers  Near  Showdown"  was  the 

headline.   It  was  a  big,  front-page  article  saying  that  three 
days  after  this  thing  was  dated—Monday,  January  17--when  the 
Taft-Hartley  cooling-off  period  was  over,  they'd  have  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they're  going  back  on  the  picket  line 
again.   So  the  showdown  was  coming. 

Incidentally,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  at  no  time  did  Harry 
ever  miss  an  opportunity  to  say  in  his  columns  that  if  we  have 
to,  we  will  join  with  the  ILA  and  become  one  big  striking 
organization  if  we  strike  in  common.   Also  he  talked  in  his 
columns  about  the  need  to  consider  seriously  affiliating  with  the 
ILA. 

Shearer:   So  he  was  still  talking  about  that? 

Roger:    Never  stopped  talking  about  that.   I'll  tell  you  this  for  sure. 
There  was  strong  opposition  in  the  ILWU  committee  to  that  idea 
because  most  of  the  people  had  the  history  of  the  union  well  in 
mind  and  knew  that  the  ILA  represented  a  very  different 
organization.   On  January  14,  I  had  done  a  whole  three-page 
review  of  the  year  1971.   It's  interesting  that  right  in  the 
middle  of  this  review  there's  a  picture  of  guys  on  a  speedboat 
right  there  between  Terminal  Island  and  San  Pedro.   It's  called 
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"Local  13 's  Water  Patrol."  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  Harry 
didn't  like  to  have  in  the  paper.   But  I  felt  the  importance  was 
there  and  so  I  did  it.   By  January  28  they  were  back  on  strike 
again.   A  few  days  later,  at  the  end  of  January,  it  was  announced 
that  they  were  going  to  resume  talks. 

Shearer:   That's  the  January  issue  where  you  say  "Back  on  the  Bricks"? 

Roger:    Yes.   That  was  January  28,  1972.   I  just  happened  to  notice  that 
Harry's  "On  The  Beam"  column  used  that  phrase,  "back  on  the 
bricks,"  again  he  writes  [reading],  "So  all  hands  on  decks  stand 
by  for  further  back  on  the  bucks  developments.   Beware  of  phony 
newspaper  reports  even  though  they  claim  to  originate  with  'well 
informed'  union  source  or  spokesman.   All  newspapers,  and  I  mean 
all,  have  to  join  in  and  support  this  move  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  they 
will.   Just  be  patient  and  get  the  straight  dope  at  your  local 
meetings  or  from  the  Dispatcher. "   So,  that  sounded  pretty  good 
as  far  as  I  could  tell. 

Shearer:   This  is  January  28?  The  headline  "Coast  Dock  Agreement"  is  in 
red. 

Roger:    Suddenly  there  is  a  dock  agreement  on  February  11. 


Sam  Kagel  Questions  Bridges 's  Understanding  of  Contract 
Document 


Roger:    Yes.   There  was  a  tentative  contract  settlement,  but  remember 
tentative  contract  settlements  between  the  parties  don't  mean 
anything  until  there  is  a  ratification,  a  vote  of  the  rank  and 
file.   It  was  announced  by  Sam  Kagel,  who  was  the  mediator. 
Toward  the  end  they  were  having  big  trouble  even  talking  to  each 
other  for  a  few  days  there.   So  they  called  on  Sam  Kagel,  who  had 
been  there  from  the  beginning,  since  1934.   He  was  trusted  by 
everybody  to  sit  between  Edmond  Flynn  of  the  PMA  and  Harry 
Bridges  for  the  ILWU  and  announce  a  tentative  agreement. 

Now,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something  else  of  interest.   At 
one  point  I  walked  out  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee.   I  sat  for  a  few 
minutes  with  some  PMA  secretary,  while  I  was  drinking  some 
coffee.   At  this  point,  Sam  Kagel  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
table  in  the  big  room  at  the  PMA  headquarters.   One  side  has  the 
ILWU  negotiators.   The  other  side  the  negotiators  for  the  PMA. 
Harry  is  having  a  hell  of  a  hard  time  keeping  clear  in  his  mind 
exactly  what  this  new  agreement  says  and  what  is  meant  by  this 
new  agreement.   I  could  hear  him,  everybody  could  hear.   They 
were  discussing  back  and  forth  what  it  means.   We  were  all  a 
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little  perturbed  by  Harry's  seeming  unable  to  focus  on  this 
thing. 

I  was  out  there  having  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  Sam  Kagel  came 
out  for  some  coffee.   He  came  over  to  where  I  was  sitting  alone. 
He  said,  "Sid,  I  have  to  ask  you  a  question.   What  the  hell's  the 
matter  with  Harry?"  Kagel  said,  "He  doesn't  seem  to  know  what 
the  hell's  in  this  contract  that  he  just  signed.   What  do  you 
think?  Do  you  think  he  really  knows?"   I  said,  "I  think  he 
knows,  but  Harry  is  having  problems  remembering  and  at  times  on 
concentrating.   I'm  just  not  sure,  but  I  know  what  you're  talking 
about."  Kagel  says,  "I've  never  seen  him  like  this." 

Shearer:   What  do  you  think  was  going  on? 


Roger:    Had  nothing  to  do  with  me,  by  the  way.   [laughter]   For  once  I 
don't  feel  guilty.   I  think  Harry  was  starting  to  show  some  of 
the  signs  which  went  on  for  some  years  after--dare  I  use  the  word 
senility.   At  this  time  Harry  was  seventy-one  years  old,  not  time 
enough  to  be  senile.   I'm  seventy-six  right  now  and  I'm  obviously 
not  totally  senile.   He  showed  this  loss  of  something  that  goes 
with  his  thinking  that  silk  screen  was  a  picture  of  Harry 
Lundberg.   That  kind  of  thing.   I  don't  have  a  license  to 
practice  medicine,  but  I  feel  that  all  of  these  things  went 
together. 

There  was  a  summary  in  the  Dispatcher.   We  did  have  some 
real  problems  going  on  because  at  the  same  time  the  Nixon 
administration  had  been  trying  to  push  all  the  things- 
compulsory  arbitration  and  wage  freezes  and  all  that.   There  was 
a  period  at  which  a  Wage  Price  Board  had  been  set  up  by  the 
government.   I'm  not  going  ro  go  into  that  other  than  to  say- 
it's  in  the  Dispatcher,  February  11,  1972,  on  page  7. 

Somewhere  along  this  period  I  saw  a  report  from  the 
President's  Pay  Board—an  investigating  research  group  made  up  of 
economists—which  claimed  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association 
members,  all  of  those  that  were  represented  by  them,  had  gained 
tremendously  through  the  Mechanization  and  Modernization  contract 
that  had  been  signed  by  the  ILWU  almost  ten  years  before.   The 
union  had  given  up  so  much  of  their  old  work  practices  and 
feather  bedding  and  all  the  things  the  union  was  accused  of. 
Pacific  Maritime  Association  members  had  increased  their  take, 
their  money,  their  income,  by  close  to  a  billion  dollars  during 
that  period.   I  saw  this  document,  and  I  went  down  to  Bridges 's 
office  and  said,  "Here  you've  got  absolute  proof  of  what  you've 
been  saying  all  the  time.   PMA  and  the  shipowners,  all  these 
people,  have  made  a  lot  more  money  over  these  years—more  money 
than  ever  made  before.   Even  Nixon's  Price  Board  research  people 
say  that  they've  made  an  extra  billion  dollars."   Harry  said, 
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"That's  impossible.   If  they  said  a  hundred  million  or  fifty 
million,  I'd  understand.   But  it  couldn't  be  close  to  a  billion 
dollars.   That's  phony."   I  said,  "Why  would  they  say  this 
because  they're  normally  on  the  side  of  the  employers."  He  said, 
"It's  phony.   There's  something  wrong  there.   Don't  even  mention 
it  in  the  Dispatcher." 

it 

Harry  saw  this  information  from  the  point  of  view  of  members  of 
the  union  and  other  leaders,  who  might  criticize  him  for  "giving 
too  much  away"  in  the  M  &  M  contract.   Many  longshoremen  up  and 
down  the  coast  had  been  saying  very  much  the  same  thing.   Harry 
said  it  would  cause  nothing  but  trouble  if  we  had  put  it  in  the 
paper.   But  the  point  is,  it  was  already  in  the  regular 
commercial  papers.   I  told  Harry  I  thought  we  should  publish  it 
and  clear  the  air.   Again,  I  got  that  same  angry  look. 


More  Headlines 


Roger:    Now  we  come  to  the  next  issue  of  the  paper  and  the  so-called 

headline.   It  says,  in  red  type,  "Strike  Is  Over."   The  issue  was 
February  24,  1972,  page  1. 

Shearer:   Strike  is  over. 

Roger:    "Ranks  Okay  Contract  by  71  percent"  is  the  drop  head.   Then  I 

write,  "After  more  than  a  year  of  negotiations  and  over  134  days 
of  strike  which  shut  every  major  West  Coast  port,  ILWU  longshore 
division  members  have  approved  a  new  contract."   It  was 
considered  a  solid  contract—with  a  large  number  of  men  still 
uncertain  and  a  larger  number  convinced  that  it  could  have  been 
negotiated  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Shearer:   Because  at  this  point  the  wages  that  were  won  in  the  contract 
were  above  the  level  set  by  the  Price  Board? 

Roger:    Yes.   That's  right.   And  many  of  us  thought,  with  the  Price 

Board's  researchers  saying  that  PMA  had  made  much  more  money  than 
expected,  they  might  have  approved  of  a  greater  increase.   I 
don't  know  why  Bridges  was  so  anxious  not  to  have  that  publicized 
other  than  feeling  that  he  would  be  criticized  for  having  given 
away  too  much. 

Now  I  must  confess  that  I  don't  say  anywhere  here  that  it  is 
a  great  victory.   I  have  been  told  that  this  is  the  headline 
which  caused  Bridges  ultimately  to  fire  me. 
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Shearer:   Tell  me  why. 

Roger:     Because  I  did  not  say--did  not  write  a  headline.   "It's  a  winner! 
We  win!" 

Shearer:   Because  you  didn't  portray  it  as  a  victory? 

Roger:     I  just  said,  it's  over  and  the  workers  have  okayed  the  contract 

by  71  percent.   By  the  way,  it  just  occurred  to  me,  71  percent  is 
a  good  enough  vote,  but  Bridges  used  to  say  many  times  that  you 
should  aim  better  than  75-80  percent 'to  call  it  a  resounding 
vote.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lot  of  people  who  believe  you're 
going  to  win,  that  they're  going  to  get  it  anyhow,  like  to  vote 
no.   Especially  true  about  longshoremen.   Don't  ask  me  why. 
There's  an  attitude  of  "Don't  let  anybody  put  anything  over  on 
us."   In  any  case,  I  do  not  say  in  the  Dispatcher  anything  about 
that  it's  a  great  victory.   I  must  confess,  I  did  not. 

Shearer:   How  did  this  contrast  with  your  treatment  in  headlines  of  the 
warehouse? 

Roger:     The  last  time  the  warehouse  voted  for  a  contract  the  headlines 
said  "Warehouse  Victory." 

Shearer:   Victory. 

Roger:     With  my  20/20  hindsight,  I  can  tell  you  that  this  is  a  good 

headline  because  it  fits  beautifully.   It  fits  nicely.   Plenty  of 
space.   It  looks  good.   I  was  looking  for  a  headline  that  would 
fit  nicely.   "It's  a  Winner"  would  have  done  it. 

Shearer:   To  spread  it  out  and  fill  the  space? 

Roger:     That's  right.   I  really  do  suspect  my  headline  reflected  a 

certain  fatigue--as  if  the  strike  had  run  its  course.   I  had 
those  feelings,  and  I  know  others  did  too.   It  had  gone  for  138 
days.   It's  a  little  bit  like  a  feeling  you  have  when  there's  a 
terrific  ballgame  and  it's  tied  up  at  the  end  of  the  ninth.   They 
go  for  two  or  three  innings  over  and  the  home  team  is  up  and  it ' s 
the  second  out,  bases  loaded  and  this  guy  can  win  it  with  one 
decent  shot,  even  just  one  good  hit,  and  he  does  a  half  a  dozen 
fouls.   Then,  suddenly,  this  is  it.   The  ball  goes  across  the 
plate  and  the  guy  didn't  even  move  his  bat.   He  fans  out  and  it's 
over.   The  strike  had  reached  its  high  point  and  now  it's  over. 

Shearer:   Did  you  have  a  sense  when  you  did  the  headline  that  that  was 
going  to  make  a  problem  for  you  and  Harry? 

Roger:     Yes.   I  don't  know.   It's  a  strange  thing,  but  within  a  day  or  so 
after  this  I  was  down  in  Harry's  office  getting  something  done 
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and  Harry  said,  "Chester  just  showed  me  something."   Harry  said, 
"He  showed  me.   'Strike  is  over.'   But  when  the  warehouse  had  a 
contract,  when  they  won  their  last  contract  you  called  it 
'Warehouse  Victory.'   Chester  pointed  it  out  to  me." 

Then  I  think  I  knew.   And  it  was  Chester  who  then  told  me 
what  Harry  is  mad  about.   But  it  was  Chester  who  pointed  it  out 

to  him. 

I  told  all  this  years  later  to  a  fellow  who  has  a  long  labor 
history,  one  time  secretary-treasurer  way  back  in  1934  of  the 
Marine,  Cooks  &  Stewards,  name  of  Revels  Cayton.   Alioto's  right 
hand  man.   He  was  in  politics.   I  hadn't  seen  him  for  years.   It 
was  a  very  quiet  lunch  with  him  and  a  fellow  named  Jim  San  Jule . 
I  mentioned  this  episode  to  Revels.   It's  always  been  true,  he 
said,  "Chester  always  knew  how  to  protect  his  ass."   That's 
exactly  what  he  said.   We  all  laughed.   Smiled.   But  this  is  that 
headline  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  my  trip  to  the  guillotine, 
so  to  speak. 

Shearer:   What  happened  immediately  after?   Go  back  to  that  time.   What  did 
Bridges  actually  say?   Nothing  beyond  saying  "I  noticed  you  did 
this"? 

Roger:     That's  it,  but  that  told  me  a  lot.   He  was  already  unfriendly. 
That  headline  also  came  in  the  issue  of  February  24 ,  1972.   By 
the  way,  I  wrote  what  I  thought  was  a  damn  good  editorial  about 
it  when  I  said  the  longest  longshore  strike  in  U.S.  history  is 
over.   The  strike  is  won.   Members  have  spoken  by  a  strong 
majority.   They  gave  the  country  a  powerful  demonstration  of 
union  democracy  at  work.   Those  are  nice  enough  words.   And  I 
believed  every  bit  of  this. 

In  the  same  issue  I  have  a  long  two-column  piece.   It's 
headlined  "Morris  Watson  Is  Dead"  by  Sidney  Roger,  Dispatcher 
Editor.   I  wrote  that  Watson,  "who  was  called  a  living  symbol  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  is  dead  of  cancer  at  age  seventy- 
one."   I  had  just  visited  Morris  in  Kaiser  Hospital  a  few  days 
earlier.   I  brought  with  me  a  statement  that  I  had  written  to  be 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  negotiating  committee  which  I 
read  to  him.   It  said,  if  I  remember  right,  that  they're  trying 
to  negotiate  another  contract  to  keep  this  union  going,  the  union 
that  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  build  from  the  very  beginning.   It 
was  a  very  moving  statement  from  people  who  admired  him. 

Harry  seemed  to  be  in  a  non-stop  pique  during  the  later 
stage  of  the  negotiations.   When  I  went  to  his  office  he  was 
pacing  and  then  said,  "I  read  your  obituary  on  Morris  Watson. 
But  then  you  put  another  one  in.   Why  does  Watson  need  two  of 

them?" 
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I  explained  the  next  issue  was  a  box  that  announced  the 
memorial  for  Morris  at  Local  34 's  building  on  the  Embarcadero. 
That's  all  it  is. 

Bridges  stopped  pacing  and  stared  at  me  and  said  with  his 
Australian  accent  somewhat  thickened,  "Christ,  if  I  croak 
tomorrow  you  probably  wouldn't  give  me  an  inch  of  space  in  our 
paper."  All  I  could  say  was,  "Harry,  you  would  be  news  in  papers 
all  over  the  world.   Trouble  is,  you  wouldn't  know  it."  He  said, 
"Yeah,  you're  probably  right." 

I  also  have  a  couple  of  columns  here  of  the  kind  of  debate 
that  took  place  among  the  rank  and  file  from  the  different 
locals . 

Shearer:   Before? 

Roger:    Before  they  finally  voted.   I  called  different  officers  of  the 
various  locals.   Art  Almeida  of  Local  13  in  San  Pedro  said  that 
the  negotiating  committee  had  sold  out  or  abandoned  the  rank  and 
file.   I  quote  Shaun  Maloney,  the  president  of  Local  19,  Seattle, 
saying,  "I'm  against  the  Memorandum.   I  will  not  vote  for  it  or 
recommend  it."  Archie  Brown  of  Local  10  recommended  a  "No"  vote. 
Larry  Wing,  a  leading  officer  of  Local  10,  was  against  it. 

Shearer:   And  this  is  in  the  paper? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  decided  it's  a  good  idea  to  let  everybody  know  there  was 
a  real  hot  and  heavy  debate.   A  lot  of  people  were  against  it.   A 
lot  of  people  were  for  it.   I  decided  it  was  a  good  idea  to  let 
it  all  hang  out.   Bridges  never  mentioned  this  at  all.   I  think 
Bridges  understood  that  there  are  certain  points  at  which  you 
might  as  well  tell  what  everybody  in  the  locals  know  anyhow. 
They  all  knew  which  people  stood  up  and  opposed  it.   I  felt  this 
was  the  best  way  to  run  a  union  paper.   Otherwise  you're  running 
a  union  paper  the  way  they  ran  the  trade  union  movement  in  the 
Soviet  Union.   It  was  just  a  mouthpiece  for  the  government. 
That's  all. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  next  point  of  conflict  between  you  and  Bridges? 

Roger:    I'm  having  a  little  trouble  with  this.   I  should  mention  that 
just  around  this  time  a  guy  I'd  known  who  taught  in  the 
journalism  department  of  the  University  of  California,  but  didn't 
have  tenure,  walked  into  the  office.   He  said  jovially,  "I  just 
came  up  to  see  my  old  friend  Harry"--who  knew  him  as  a  little  boy 
actually,  all  his  life.   "Came  up  to  see  Harry  to  see  if  he'd 
give  me  your  job."  He  laughed  and  I  laughed.   This  guy's  name 
was  Peter  Steffens,  son  of  Lincoln  Steffens.   You  know  Lincoln 
Steffens  who  mentioned,  way  back  in  1934,  a  man  named  Harry 
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Bridges  whom  I'd  never  heard  of  before  and  how  he  would  not  sell 
out  the  longshore  strike. 

Shearer:   So  Pete  Steffens  came  to  the  office  and  said  to  you-- 

Roger:    Pretended  it  was  in  jest.  "Just  went  down  to  see  Harry.   Asked 

him  to  give  me  your  job."  We  both  laughed.   I  was  laughing  out 

of  one  side  of  the  mouth,  I  should  have  been  laughing  out  of  the 
other. 


Fired  by  Bridges 


Roger:    Maybe  that  day,  maybe  the  next  day,  I  got  a  call  from  Bridges.   I 
went  down  to  his  office.   Usually  when  you  went  to  his  office  he 
was  reading  old  copies  of  the  Dispatcher.   He'd  go  back  and  read. 
He  loved  to  reread  and  reread  the  history  of  the  union.   We  sat 
down.   He  said,  "If  I  didn't  know  that  you  have  a  job  waiting  for 
you  any  time  you  want,  considering  your  age"--I  was  fifty-nine 
years  old  then--"I  wouldn't  be  saying  this,  but  I  know  that  you 
can  go  right  back  to  the  waterfront.   I  want  you  to  quit  your 
job."  At  that  moment  I  had  the  strange  feeling  that  I  knew  this 
was  going  to  happen.   I  also  had  the  feeling  that  my  lips  had 
gone  so  numb  that  they  were  like  hunks  of  meat  hanging  off  my 
face.   My  whole  face  felt  suddenly  as  if  it  was  paralyzed.   It's 
the  unfolding  of  an  expected  event  and  when  it  happens  you're  not 
ready  for  it. 

The  first  thing  I  said—this  is  exact  words  now.   I'll  never 
forget  them.   I  said,  "Why  do  you  want  me  to  quit"?  He  said, 
"Because  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  have  been  conspiring 
with  my  enemies."   I  said,  "Who  are  these  enemies  that  I've  been 
conspiring  with?"  He  looked  at  me  and  he  said,  "You  know."  Then 
I  was  in  what's  known  as  the  famous  unstoppable  force  hitting  the 
immovable  object—between  two  rocks.   I  said,  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Harry,  I  don't  know.   I  can't  imagine  why  you  would  want  to 
fire  me."   I  said,  "I  think  I've  been  doing  a  very  good  job  for 
the  Dispatcher."  He  said,  "You've  been  doing  a  very  good  job.   I 
think  you've  done  the  best  job  we've  ever  had  on  the  paper."  He 
spoke  very  highly  of  my  job.   "We  all  know  you've  done  a  good 
job.   But." 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  in  many  different  ways--!  think  I 
mentioned  once  that  he  had  seen  me  talking  in  the  back  of  the 
caucus  to  Archie  Brown  who  once  had  been  his  closest  friend.   Now 
he  considered  Archie  his  enemy  because  Archie  opposed  some  of  his 
ideas.   Then  he  said,  "I  know  you've  leaked  stuff  to  the  press." 
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Then  he  told  me  about  how  he'd  used  my  voice—pretended  to  be  me. 
I  told  him  that  was  a  lot  of  crap. 

Then  he  got  very  sentimental.   He  said,  "I've  been  going 
back  through  the  paper.   You  and  I,  we've  really  done  a  lot 
together.   We  really  have  done  a  lot  of  things  together.   We've 
had  some  marvelous  times.   We've  done  some  good  things  together." 
He  said,  "I'm  sorry  this  has  to  go  this  way,  but  I  want  you  to 
quit."   I  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  quit,  Harry.   I'm  going  to  take 
it  to  the  executive  board  because  the  constitution  of  the  ILWU 
says  that  the  editor  is  appointed  by' the  president,  but  the 
editor  cannot  be  discharged  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
entire  executive  board." 

He  said,  "Morris  wrote  that  phony  thing  into  the 
constitution  himself  to  make  sure  that  we  would  never  be  able  to 
fire  him."  He  said  it  was  "a  phony  thing  in  the  first  place."   I 
said,  "But  there  it  is,  and  I'll  take  it  before  the  executive 
board."   I  said  that  I  was  not  going  to  quit,  that  I  was  going  to 
fight  this  thing.   He  said,  "You  can't  win."  Of  course  he  was 
right.   He  said,  "I'm  going  to  smear  your  name  up  and  down  the 
coast  if  you  start  fighting  this  thing."  Then  we  talked  some 
more  about  the  sentimental. 

This  conversation  went  something  like  this.   He  said  he 
remembered  all  the  collection  speeches  and  pitches  I  made  up  and 
down  the  coast  for  the  Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt  Defense 
Committee.   He  said,  "I  remember  that  one  we  did  at  Stockton 
together.   There  was  almost  nobody  there.   You  kept  the  meeting 
going.   You  did  a  pitch  and  we  made  some  money  even  there."   I 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  guy  who  was  in  charge  of  the  finances 
for  the  defense  committee—Dave  Jenkins— who  went  all  over  the 
country  trying  to  get  money  from  other  unions  for  the  B-R-S 
Defense  Fund. 

We  figured  out  at  one  point  that  I  collected  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  bucks  for  the  B-R-S  Defense  Fund.   Bridges  said— I 
quote  him  exactly— he  said,  "You  collected  a  lot  of  money  for  our 
defense  fund.   You  did.   But,  you  know,  I  never  was  much  worried 
about  you  because  I  figured  you  got  your  cut."   I  was  mute  with 
disbelief.   I  stood  up  and  I  turned  around  to  him  and  I  said, 
"You  know  I  never  got  a  penny  from  those  collections.   You  are  an 
ungracious  cocksucker."  He  said,  "I  am  not  ungracious." 

I  was  plenty  mad.   You  can  cut  that  out  if  you  want.   I 
don't  care.   But  the  point  is,  that's  exactly  what  I  said.   For 
him  to  say  this.   I  was  supposed  to  go.   I  told  him  that  I'm  not 
going  to  quit.   He  said  that  I  couldn't  quit  anyhow;  we  were 
still  having  negotiating  problems.   We  had  to  deal  with  the  Price 
Board.   He  said,  "Wait  until  this  whole  thing  is  over.   I'm 
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giving  you  a  month's  notice  so  you  have  a  couple  more  issues  to 
do.   By  then  you'll  be  able  to  figure  out  what  to  do." 

Incidentally,  Harry  was  angry  at  me,  I  heard  earlier—and  he 
never  quite  got  over  it—because  I  had  refused  to  hire  a  certain 
man  who  was  a  very  chummy  young  fellow.   He  was  studying  law.   I 
had  refused  to  hire  him  because  he  knew  nothing  about  writing  and 
reporting.   I  had  hired  Danny  Beagle  whom  Harry  once  asked  me  to 
fire.   He  said,  "I  don't  want  that  long-haired  hippie  in  this 
place."   I  told  him  I  needed  someone,  to  help  me  who  knows  the 
work.   I  said  I  was  teaching  him  things  and  that  I  wasn't  going 
to  fire  him.   I  found  out  later  from  Bill  Chester,  when  we  were 
up  at  Canada,  that  Bridges  was  furious  when  I  refused  to  hire  his 
friend  and  fire  Danny  Beagle.   All  these  little  things  come 
along. 

During  this  period  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  Seattle  to  speak 
to  the  Northwest  ILWU  Ladies  Auxiliaries.   Then  I  got  a  letter 
from  Vivian  George,  president  of  the  Auxiliaries,  saying,  "I'm 
sorry  we  took  so  long  to  invite  you,  but  we  heard  the  rumor  that 
you  were  let  go  because  you  leaked  information.   But  we  think 
this  rumor  may  be  'enemy-inspired'  and  we  know  you'll  do  the 
right  thing." 

I  went  right  down  to  Harry  and  said,  "Who  can  write  lies 
like  this?"  He  said,  "No,  that's  not  right;  I  never  said 
anything  like  that."  But,  of  course,  Harry  was  an  inveterate 
liar.   He  lied  to  the  negotiating  committee.   He  thought  nothing 
about  lying  if  it  was  useful  or  valuable.   Remember  he  had  said 
earlier,  "I'm  going  to  smear  your  name  up  and  down  the  coast  if 
you  fight  me."  And  he  started  smearing.   When  I  went  to  a 
caucus,  a  few  people  came  up  to  me  and  said  they  couldn't  believe 
these  things  that  have  been  spread  about  me.   That  I'd  fed 
material  to  the  press.   Now  there  are  several  other  things  I 
should  say  here.   But  one  of  them  is  that  I  went  to  a  caucus  not 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks  after  I'd  left.   I  should  go  back  to 
how  did  I  happen  to  leave.   I  was  going  to  fight  it. 

Shearer:   Right.   What  was  the  instance  also  of  the  inveterate  lying?  You 
said  he  had  lied  to  the  negotiating  committee.   Do  you  mean  about 
hinting  that  you  had  leaked? 

Roger:    That  would  be  one  of  them.   Hinting.   Leadership  very  often  feels 
that  it  has  a  wide  latitude  as  far  as  truth  is  concerned.   I  went 
to  this  caucus  a  few  weeks  after  this.   Oh,  let  me  go  back.   You 
should  know  how  I  finally  did  quit.   I  did. 

For  a  while,  I  was  fighting.   I  was  going  in  every  day.   It 
was  getting  uncomfortable.   Even  people  who  had  been  my  close 
friends  felt  uncomfortable  about  being  seen  with  me.   Right  there 
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in  the  office.   There  was  a  woman,  Martha  Aymes,  who  used  to  go 
to  lunch  with  me  almost  every  day  for  a  while  because  we  liked 
each  other  very  much.   She  was  the  office  manager,  had  been  there 
for  50,000  years,  ever  since  she  was  a  young  girl.   She  was 
getting  uncomfortable.   I  could  see  it.   The  way  people  say  hello 
to  you  when  they're  embarrassed  being  seen  with  you.   They  worry 
because  somebody  may  see  you  smiling  at  each  other.   I  felt  it. 

Lou  Goldblatt  and  Jimmy  Herman  both  encouraged  me  to  fight 
back.   I  shouldn't  take  this,  they  said.   Goldblatt  had  been  in 
Hawaii  the  day  that  I  was  asked  to  quit.   Somebody  told  his  wife, 
Terry  Goldblatt,  about  it  and  she  called  him  in  Hawaii.   She 
called  me  back  and  said,  "Louie  says,  'Fight  the  son  of  a  bitch. 
Don't  take  that  sort  of  thing.'"  Of  course,  after  telling  me  to 
fight,  it  was  that  old  business  about  "let's  you  and  him  fight." 
They  never  came  forth  and  did  anything.   All  kinds  of  people 
talked  a  great  fight  but  didn't  do  a  damn  thing.   That  included 
Louie.   Included  Jimmy.   That  didn't  sit  too  well  with  me. 

I  went  for  a  drink  at  Oreste's  Bar  with  Jimmy  Herman,  Louie 
Goldblatt,  and  George  Martin  from  Hawaii. 

II 

Roger:    I  told  them  I  was  prepared  to  fight.   Those  three  brave  men  all 
said,  "But  where  will  it  get  you?  What  good  will  it  do?"   In 
other  words,  you  can  talk  about  fighting,  but  you  know  it's 
almost  impossible  to  fight  Bridges  because  he's  still  the  Old 
Man.   They  were  quite  willing  to  have  me  surrender.   But  I  told 
them,  "I'm  going  to  fight."  Curtis  McLain,  who  was  then  the 
president  of  Local  6  Warehouse  Union  and  a  member  of  the 
International  Executive  Board,  was  the  only  one  in  that  group  who 
really  told  me  to  fight  and  he  would  support  me  all  the  way. 
Very  interesting  that  all  these  big-mouth  fighters  were  not 
around  when  you  asked  them  what  could  we  do?  They  would  say, 
"What  good  would  it  do.   What  can  we  do?  What  good  would  it  do 
to  fight?" 

The  long  story  has  got  very  short  now.   One  night  I  was 
sleeping  and  I  woke  up.   I  started  thinking  of  the  situation  and 
I  started  to  vomit.   I  got  sick.   I  went  to  the  bathroom.   When  I 
got  back,  Mae  asked  how  I  was  and  I  said,  "I  feel  terrible  and 
I've  just  made  a  decision.   There  is  no  job  in  this  world  worth 
getting  sick  for." 

Shearer:   How  long  did  it  take  you? 

Roger:    About  three  weeks. 

Shearer:   Meanwhile  you're  going  in  every  day  and  putting  out  the  paper? 
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Roger:    I  put  out  the  paper.   I'm  doing  all  the  work  and  every  evening 
before  I  leave,  when  the  building  is  quiet,  the  way  we  had  done 
for  a  couple  of  years,  I  would  go  down  and  Harry  and  I  would  get 
into  a  discussion.   I  would  say,  "I  still  think  that  I  want  to 
fight  you  for  this."  Harry  would  say,  "It  will  do  you  no  good." 
And  we  would  talk  some  more  about  why  I'm  leaving.   Why  he  wants 
me  to  quit.   And  why  I  don't  want  to  quit. 

Shearer:   And  he  continued  to  give  as  his  reasons,  what? 

Roger:    Basically  it's  the  same  thing.   He  didn't  want  me  as  editor  of 
the  paper. 

Shearer:   Why?  Disloyalty  was  the  issue? 

Roger:    Disloyalty  was  one  of  the  things  he  not  only  mentioned.   It's 
funny.   Either  I  said  this  before  or  you  have  an  incredible 
intuition.   Sometime  in  this  period,  but  before  all  this  came  to 
a  head,  I  met  one  of  his  favorite  fellows,  a  guy  named  Pat  Tobin 
who  was  not  only  a  burning  left-winger  for  whom  there's  only  one 
answer  to  every  question,  but  who  was  an  absolute  supporter  and 
fan  of  Harry  Bridges.   We  were  all  fans  of  his  at  one  time  or 
another.   I  met  him  when  I  just  came  out  of  a  doctor's  office, 
Dr.  George  Roth,  who  took  over  after  Asher  Gordon  died. 

I  came  out  of  the  office.   This  fellow  Tobin  was  just 
walking  in.   We  talked  for  a  few  minutes.   At  some  point  I  said 
that  I  have  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  this  union,  but  I  don't 
have  any  special  loyalties  for  any  individuals.   I  said,  "For 
example,  I  have  a  deep  loyalty  to  the  union  but  I  don't  have  any 
special  loyalty  to  Lou  Goldblatt  or  to  Harry  Bridges. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four  hours  after  this  I  was  down 
talking  to  Bridges  and  Bridges  said,  "I  just  got  a  call  from 
Tobin.   He  said  that  you  told  him  your  loyalty  is  to  the  union 
but  not  necessarily  to  me."   I  said,  "That's  exactly  what  I 
said."   I  said,  "I'll  be  goddamned.   You  mean  to  say  that  Tobin 
called  you  about  that?"   I  think  I  called  him  a  chicken  shit  or 
something. 

That's  the  way  it  was.   You  see  how  tiny,  how  petty  it  can 
all  become.   Here  we  were  dealing  with  big  things  and  all  the 
pettiness.   So  when  I  got  sick  I  decided  the  time  had  come.   The 
fighters  so  good  with  the  mouth  were  not  much  good  with  the 
fists. 

Here  was  the  arrangement.   It  was  arranged  by  a  fellow  named 
Charlie  Velson  who  was  another  aficionado  of  Bridges  and  who  had 
become  Bridges 's  administrative  assistant  and  who  wrote  columns 
for  Bridges—but  guess  who  wrote  Charlie  Velson' s  columns  he 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
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wrote  for  Bridges.   I  wrote  them  because  Velson  couldn't  write 
his  way  out  of  a  pig  pen.   He  died  since  so  I  shouldn1 t--of  the 
dead  say  nothing  but  good.   Of  the  dead  say  nothing  but  good. 
Velson  has  an  interesting  history  but  that's  not  for  us. 

I  had  gone  out  to  lunch  with  Velson  at  a  Greek  restaurant 
down  in  the  Tenderloin.   This  is  during  the  period  when  Bridges 
and  I  were  still  talking  every  day  in  order  to  figure  out  why  I'm 
not  going  to  quit.   Velson  had  said,  "You  can't  win  a  fight  with 
Bridges."   I  said,  "I've  decided;  I'm  going  to  quit.   I  don't 
think  I  can  take  this  crap  much  longer."  Obviously  I  figured 
that  he  invited  me  to  lunch  because  he  wanted  this  very 
discussion  to  take  place. 

He  said,  "What  would  you  want  to  quit?"   I  said  that  I 
wanted  a  reasonable  severance  pay  because  I  didn't  want  to  go 
right  back  to  work  on  the  waterfront.   It  had  been  a  hard  time. 
But  the  thing  I  wanted  most  of  all  and  this  was  an  absolute  must, 
I  want  an  agreement  between  the  officers  that  my  letter  of 
resignation  will  be  published  in  the  Dispatcher.   I  got  a  letter 
from  the  officers  commending  me  on  my  years  of  work  for  putting 
out  one  of  the  best  labor  papers  in  America.   Signed  by  the 
officers,  indicating  that  my  letter  of  resignation  would  be 
published  in  the  union  paper. 

Then  when  I  quit  and  Danny  Beagle  was  then  temporary 
editor--!  called  Danny  after  the  next  issue  and  I  asked,  "Where's 
that  letter  that  I  wrote?"  He  said  Harry  had  said,  "Hey  listen, 
Sid  made  all  kinds  of  money  here.   He  made  a  good  living  here. 
He  had  a  good  job  here.   We  don't  owe  him  anything.   We  don't 
have  to  put  that  letter  in  the  paper.   Don't  do  it."   Period. 

In  that  letter  I  had  pointed  out  that  my  loyalty  was  with 
the  union.   That  statement  was  read  to  the  executive  board.   To 
the  union  and  what  it  stands  for.   Which  is  still  true,  by  the 
way,  because  it's  a  great  union.   But  not  to  any  individuals. 
That's  what  I  said.   My  loyalty  is  always  to  the  union.   But  that 
never  got  in  the  paper.   Never.   That  was  disappointing.   I  felt 
betrayed. 

Whom  did  you  hold  responsible  for  the  fact  that  it  never  got  in? 

Bridges.   Only  Bridges.   See,  Danny  Beagle  would  not  have  even 
asked  anybody  else.   Bridges  is  the  boss.   Nobody  else  could  have 
told  him  what  to  do. 

And  the  fact  that  you  had  reached  this  agreement  with  the 
executive  committee  didn't  alter  the  fact? 
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Roger:     Bridges  also  agreed  to  that  agreement.   Then  he  says  something  to 
the  effect  that  Sid's  done  all  right  here;  he  doesn't  need  any 
other  nice  things.   During  that  week,  Ship  Clerks  Local  34,  my 
local,  had  a  meeting  to  swear  in  new  members.   Bridges  came  to 
swear  in  the  new  members. 

At  the  union  building  I  was  standing  reading  a  newspaper, 
leaning  on  a  high  shelf  and  Bridges  came  over  and  stood  right 
beside  me,  looking  over  my  shoulder  at  the  paper.   I  could  see 
he's  trying  to  look  at  me  sidewise  with  a  little  smile.   I  think 
he  was  trying  to  get  a  little  smile  out  of  me.   Maybe  to  say, 
okay,  let's  be  friends,  let's  not  have  this  coldness  or  tension. 
But  I  read  that  paper,  always  aware  of  his  being  there,  always 
aware  that  he  was  looking  at  me,  always  aware  of  what  he  looked 
like,  but  never  never  acknowledging  he  was  even  there.   Never 
acknowledged  him.   It  was  really  childish.   For  quite  a  long  time 
after  that  I'd  go  to  meetings  and  I  would  never  even  look  at  him. 
I  didn't  act  my  age.   I  acted  like  a  very  hurt  person.   I  was 
deeply  hurt. 

After  a  contract  was  agreed  on,  and  the  strike  is  over,  a 
caucus  is  called  to  tie  things  together.   There  are  many  items 
left  untied  when  you  have  a  major  agreement.   At  this  caucus, 
which  took  place  at  what  used  to  be  called  the  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  I 
was  standing  there  talking  to  the  president  of  the  local  at 
Longview,  Washington.   I  liked  this  guy  very  much.   Like  a  lot  of 
people,  he  asked  me,  "What  happened  with  you  and  Harry?"   So  I 
told  him  pretty  much  what  happened.   At  this  point  Bridges  walks 
across  the  room  right  toward  us.   I  could  feel  my  stomach 
actually  dropping,  as  if  I  was  scared.   He  walked  over  and  he 
shook  Bannister's  hand.   Then  he  looked  at  me  and  put  out  his 
hand,  and  said,  "I  might  as  well  shake  your  hand,  too."   I  looked 
at  him  and  I  said,  "No,  Harry."  He  said,  "You  mean  you  won't 
shake  my  hand?"   I  said,  "No."  He  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I  can 
live  with  that  too."  And  I  said,  "Harry,  I  think  we  can  all  live 
with  that."  That  was  the  only  single  contact  we  had  until  a 
couple  of  years  later,  when  I  had  to  introduce  him  to  an 
audience . 


Apology  from  Bridges  at  Henry  Schmidt's  Funeral 


Roger:    That  occasion  was  when  Henry  Schmidt  died.   The  man  who  had  been, 
perhaps,  as  significant  a  leader  in  the  union  as  Bridges. 
Without  a  man  like  Schmidt  there  might  never  have  been  an  ILWU. 
Harry  was  a  great  leader  but  he  was  not  alone  and  people  should 
never  forget  that.   Schmidt  died,  and  his  widow  and  daughter 
asked  that  I  conduct  the  ceremony,  be  the  chairman  of  the 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


memorial. 
Right? 
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Incidentally,  Schmidt  has  an  oral  history  at  Bancroft. 


That's  right.1 

Schmidt  died.   They  had  invited  a  number  of  people.   Harry 
Bridges  was  to  be  one  of  the  speakers.   Several  others  and 
Schmidt's  daughter  were  to  speak.   I  knew  that  I  would  have  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  Bridges  even  though  I'd  acted  as  if 
he  never  existed.   Mae  was  there  with  Terry  Goldblatt.   Lou  had 
died  several  years  earlier.   How  was  I  going  to  introduce 
Bridges?   I  hadn't  faced  him  or  looked  at  him  or  said  a  word  to 
him  all  these  years.   So  after  I'd  spoken  some  general 
introductory  remarks,  I  said,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  first 
speaker  will  be  a  man  who  needs  no  introduction,  Harry  Bridges." 
That's  it.   Got  around  it.   I  conducted  a  quite  good  meeting.   So 
good  that  I've  done  a  lot  ever  since.   I've  become  kind  of 
death's  handmaiden. 

Oh,  dear. 

If  you  think  me  of  as  a  handmaiden,  that  is.   After  it's  over  I 
feel  a  little  tug  at  my  shoulder.   It's  Harry.   He  had  tears 
coming  down  his  cheeks.   I  remember  thinking  that  he's  crying 
because  of  Henry.   He  kept  saying,  "I'm  sorry,"  with  his  voice 
squeaky  and  high.   "I'm  sorry.   I'm  sorry.   It's  all  my  fault. 
It  was  all  my  fault.   I'm  sorry."   I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
He  was  like  a  skeleton  under  his  clothes.   He  was  so  thin,  I 
said,  "Harry,  listen.   Forget  about  it.   It's  past.   It's  past." 
Nikki  came  rushing  over.   She  said,  "What's  happening?  What's 
the  matter?"   She  could  see  Harry  from  across  the  room.   Mae  was 
standing  right  there  and  she  said,  "Harry  was  just  telling  Sidney 
that  he's  sorry  for  what  happened."  Nikki  said,  "Oh,  I'm  so 
glad."  Apparently  when  I  was  fired—asked  to  quit--f ired--she 
was  the  one  who  kept  telling  Harry  not  to  do  this.   I  just  said, 
"What  the  hell,  it's  over.   Forget  about  it." 

The  funny  part  about  all  this  is  that  some  years  later  I 
went  to  a  memorial  meeting  in  Marin  County  for  Alvah  Bessie. 
Bill  Bailey  spoke.   Milton  Wolfe,  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War 


Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  spoke. 
Serial? 


Who ' s  the  woman  who  wrote  The 


Shearer   Cyra  McFadden. 


"'Secondary  Leadership  in  the  ILWU,  1933-1966,"  an  interview  conducted 
1974-1981  by  Miriam  Stein  and  Estolv  Ethan  Ward,  Regional  Oral  History 
Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1983. 
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Roger:    Cyra  McFadden  spoke.   Then  Milton  Wolfe  asked  if  anyone  would 

like  to  speak  from  the  audience.   I  got  up  and  walked  over.   He 
said,  "Oh,  that's  Sidney  Roger,  the  voice  of  the  people."   I  told 
a  little  story  about  Alvah  as  a  type  of  person.   That  he  was  a 
man  who  was  both  involved  and  committed. 

I  told  a  funny  story  I  heard  in  Israel,  by  the  way,  about 
commitment  and  involvement.   Everybody  laughed.   When  it  was  all 
over,  as  I  was  leaving,  there  was  Kathy  Bridges,  the  little  girl 
who  had  climbed  under  the  table,  that  Harry  and  I  used  to  play 
games  with. 

Shearer:   Nikki's  daughter? 

Roger:    Nikki's  daughter.   Now  she  was  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  and 

just  beautiful.   She  sees  me.   I'd  seen  her  all  these  years  since 
she  was  a  little  girl.   She  ran  over  and  gave  me  a  kiss.   I  hear 
Harry  loudly  in  the  background  about  ten  feet  away  saying,  "Well, 
there's  one  guy  who  will  never  speak  at  my  funeral."   I  didn't, 
by  the  way. 

Shearer:   But  you  could  have.   Why  did  you  choose  not  to? 

Roger:    I  could  have  and  I  would  have  said  some  very  nice  things.   I 

wasn't  invited  to  speak.   There  were  a  lot  of  rank-and-f ile-type 
people  who  were  chosen  to  come  up  and  speak.   Nikki,  I  think,  had 
a  little  to  do  with  who  would  be  speaking.   This  is  interesting 
because  Nikki  saw  me  sitting  there  and  she  came  up  to  me  in  front 
of  a  thousand  people  and  I  stood  up  and  said  hello  to  Nikki.   She 
kissed  me  in  front  of  that  whole  audience. 

Shearer:   At  Harry's  memorial? 

Roger:    Memorial,  yes.   She  said  she  was  glad  I  was  there.   I  went  to  the 
dumping  of  the  ashes,  too.   His  son  Robbie  said  to  me,  "I 
understand  you  and  Dad  had  a  reconciliation  before  he  died."   I 
said,  "No,  that's  not  so."  He  said,  "I'm  very  sorry  about  that." 

Shearer:   That's  interesting.   So  you  did  not  consider  his  apology  to  you 
as  reconciliation? 

Roger:    No.   I  just  saw  an  old  man  crying.   People  often  say  they're 

sorry  about  something  or  let  bygones,  but  not  during  the  times 
when  it  really  matters.  When  they  have  power,  they  could  be  very 
destructive  too.   I  wondered,  on  occasion,  if  I  should  go  over 
when  he  was  pretty  much  bedridden  in  his  last  year  or  so.   Should 
I  go  over  and  visit  him.   It  would  not  be  hypocritical  but  I  no 
longer  had  any  interest. 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 
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It  took  me  damn  close  to  twenty  years,  eighteen  years  as  of 
now,  and  I'm  still  not  over  it.   I  had  suffered  and  never  wanted 
to  admit  how  much;  how  many  tears  I'd  shed  about  this.   Because 
it's  different  from  being  fired  by  somebody  who  is  your  enemy. 
But  when  you  feel  close  and  friendly  with  and  a  certain  kinship 
and  you  get  fired  by  a  so-called  friend  and  maligned  and  lied 
about.   This  was  a  hard  thing  to  take.   It  was  like  being 
disowned  by  a  parent.   For  a  long  time,  I  would  wake  up  and  ask 
myself  again  and  again,  why  did  I  not  fight  it  through  to  the 
end.   I  have  such  a  reputation  for  having  the  guts  to  fight  for 
what  I  believe.   Why  didn't  I  fight  this  thing?  And  then  just 
fade  out  of  the  picture?   It  wasn't  Bridges  I  felt  bad  about.   It 
was  my  own  inability  to  fight  it. 

I  tell  you.   Harry  Bernstein  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times-- 
probably  the  best  labor  writer  in  the  country  after  Abe  Raskin 
quit  as  the  labor  writer  for  the  New  York  Times—Bernstein  wrote 
a  long  piece  about  Bridges  and  about  Sid  Roger  and  about  what  had 
happened.   He  took  all  the  sides.   Dick  Meister  of  the  Chronicle 
and  later  of  the  KQED  newsroom  program  did  his  entire  report- 
about  ten  minutes--on  Bridges  and  me.   I  have  a  tape  of  it.   He 
said,  "I've  known  Sid  Roger  for  years.   We're  friends.   I  used  to 
call  him  every  single  day  not  only  to  ask  him  what's  happening, 
but  sometimes  to  verify  things  I  had  heard  as  rumors  or  had  heard 
from  somebody  else."  He  said,  "Sid  Roger  would  never,  never  tell 
me  a  single  thing."   I'd  usually  say,  "Dick,  you  know  damn  well 
this  is  an  exercise  in  futility  to  ask  me  to  tell  you  because  I'm 
not  going  to  tell  you  anything." 

It  sounds  as  though  he  was  responding  to  Harry  Bridges 's  charge 
of  your  having  leaked  information. 

Yes,  because  the  word  had  gotten  out  that  Harry  Bridges  fired  me 
because  he  suspected  I  leaked  information  to  the  press. 

I  see.   So  he  was  responding  to  that? 

Oh,  sure.   He  was  saying  that  this--I  could  read  it  for  you. 
It's  only  one  paragraph,  the  lead  paragraph  in  Herb  Caen:  "He 
dutifully  submitted  a  letter  of  resignation,  but  the  fact  is  he 
was  fired.   I  mean  Sid  Roger,  Harry  Bridges's  faithful  flack  for 
the  sixteen  years  and  editor  of  the  ILWU's  paper,  the  Dispatcher. 
Roger,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  business,  is  reluctant  to 
talk,  but  he  did  hint  at  'deep  problems  around  headquarters' 
without  naming  names..."   I  wouldn't  go  further  because  I  didn't 
want  to  speak  to  the  press.   In  a  sense,  I  agreed  that  the  press 
can  distort  out  of  context. 

I  haven't  totally  sorted  out  the  pain  this  caused  me.   It  is 
over  eighteen  years  since  and  I  still  wake  up  at  night  asking 


Shearer: 


Roger: 
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myself,  Why  didn't  I  fight  the  son  of  a  bitch?  Why  did  I  permit 
it?  Was  I  afraid?  Down  deep  underneath  did  I  feel  guilty 
because  I  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  I  didn't  care  much  for 
Bridges  anymore?   I  thought  that  he  no  longer  had  that  special 
instinct  for  the  other  side's  jugular  vein.   He  knew  my  jugular 
vein.   I  had  lost  any  particular  admiration  for  the  current  Harry 
Bridges.   I  was  still  smarting  over  the  1964  attitude  toward  the 
student  movement.   I  was  still  smarting  that  he  felt  obliged  to 
so  strongly  come  to  the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

What  effect  did  it  have  on  your  relations  with  other  people  who 
were  close  to  Bridges?  You  mentioned  Nikki. 

We  would  bump  into  each  other  on  many  occasions.   She  wouldn't 
even  say  hello.   Lou  and  I  stayed  friends.   I  always  liked  Lou. 
But,  remember,  Lou  was  just  as  much  responsible  for  this 
factionalism  as  Harry  was. 


Shearer:   Did  the  fact  that  Lou  was  a  member  of  the  executive  board  and  the 
agreement  to  run  your  letter  had  never  been  kept—did  that  taint 
your  relations  with  him? 

Roger:    My  relations  with  almost  everybody  over  there  who  was  in  any 

position  of  power  was  slightly  tainted  by  the  feeling  that  they 
really  didn't  come  through.   They  didn't  have  the  courage  of— 
whether  it  was  convictions  or  not—but  at  least  the  courage  of 
their  mouths  except  for  one  or  two.   This  fellow  Curtis  McClain 
was  unhappy  for  my  having  resigned—for  writing  a  letter  of 
resignation.   That  was  a  mistake.   "I  was  going  to  back  you  up 
and  we  would  have  gotten  a  lot  of  others  to  back  you  up,"  he 
said. 

At  this  particular  point  something  deep  inside  of  me  said  I 
had  done  as  much  as  1  wanted  to  at  the  Dispatcher.   I  want  to  do 
other  things.   I  thought  I'd  write.   I've  done  some.   So  I  went 
back  to  work  on  the  waterfront  after  a  while.   Mae  and  I  took  a 
trip  to  Europe  in  1972.   My  relationship  with  almost  everybody 
was  just  slightly  blunted. 

About  Lou  who  was  very  much  involved  in  all  the  factionalism 
we  talk  about.   To  me  he  was  a  tragic  story.  At  this  point,  he 
was  still  full  of  life  and  vigor  and  not  very  interested  in 
seeing  the  ILWU  tie  up  with  the  ILA,  but  still  very  interested  in 
seeing  the  ILWU  maintain  closer  and  closer  relations  with  the 
Teamsters  Union.   Of  course,  he  was  much  admired  by  the  Teamsters 
because  he  was  such  a  good  negotiator.   Lou  had  already  lost  some 
of  his  closest  friends  and  associates  in  the  union—  Jack  Hall, 
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Chili  Duarte,  and  George  Valter.   A  whole  new  regime  was 
developing  in  Hawaii  that  still  needed  Lou  to  help  negotiating 
over  there,  but  wasn't  part  of  Lou's  original  group  so  to  speak. 

I  knew  that  Lou's  lifelong  dream  had  come  to  an  end  because 
everything  that  Bridges  touched  said  Lou  will  never  be  president 
of  the  ILWU.   Lou  was  quite  aware  that  this  dream  of  being 
president  was  dead.   To  Bridges,  the  ILWU  was  longshore. 
Everything  else  was  incidental.   He  always  assumed  that  anybody 
who  succeeded  him  would  have  to  be  a.  longshoreman. 


Marriage  to  Mae  Durham 


Shearer: 

Roger: 
Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


I  want  to  go  back  just  a  little  bit  to  the  point  at  which  you 
said  you  realized  when  you  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
vomiting  and  realized  that  your  job  is  making  you  sick- 
No.   Yes.   The  situation  was  making  me  sick.   Yes. 

That  no  job  was  worth  that.   You  said  you  told  this  to  Mae.   Now 
the  last  we  heard  about  you  and  Mae  was  that  you  had  gone  to 
Europe  following  Hazel's  death  but  you  were  writing  to  her. 

That's  right.   Yes. 

Can  we  pick  up  from  there  in  your  relationship  with  Mae? 

As  you  probably  know,  when  I  first  met  Mae,  I  think  I've  said  all 
this  before,  the  first  thing  I  said  to  her  when  I  visited  her  the 
next  time-- 


Was  it  the  next  day  after  meeting  her? 


Next  day  or  the  day  after,  I'm  not  too  sure  now.   I  first  had  to 
call  the  hostess  of  that  party  to  find  out  her  name.   Then  I  had 
to  look  in  the  phone  book  to  find  out  where  she  lived  so  I  could 
call  her.   The  first  thing  I  said  to  her  after  I  put  the  next 
issue  of  the  paper  to  bed  was  —  according  to  Mae--I  came  in  and  I 
said,  "Look,  if  you  have  marriage  on  your  mind,  forget  about  it 
because  I  never  intend  to  get  married  again.   I  think  that  should 
be  the  introduction  to  this  subject."   She  said  right  away, 
"Listen,  I  have  plenty  of  friends  and  I  certainly  have  no 
interest  in  getting  married  again."   She  had  only  recently  become 
divorced.   So  that  took  care  of  that.   It  took  just  about  two 
years  before  we  got  married.   She  went  on  a  trip  and  I  helped  her 
get  a  passage  on  a  spick-and-span  Italian  merchant  ship,  the 
Toscanelli. 
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Shearer:   And  then  you  had  gone  on  your  trip. 

Roger:    I  went  on  a  trip.   I  wrote  to  her.   She  wrote  to  me  from  Europe. 
She  went  to  Europe  the  next  year. 

Shearer:   Was  she  teaching  at  that  time? 

Roger:    Oh,  yes.   She  was  teaching  at  Berkeley.   Graduate  School  of 

Library  and  Information  Studies.   I  was  living  in  Berkeley.   We 
saw  each  other  a  great  deal.   We  even  went  together  to  Hawaii  at 
one  point.   We  spent  a  week  at  the  Big  Island  and  everybody  there 
thought  we  were  married.   In  fact  they're  the  kind  of  people  who 
would  be  shocked  to  believe  that  unmarried  people  do  things 
together. 

Shearer:   This  is  1971? 

Roger:    About  1971.   We  went  to  Hawaii  and  met  a  lot  of  the  people  I  knew 
there  so  well.   I  was  still  the  editor.   After  I  was  fired,  we 
went  again  to  Hawaii.   And  the  folks  were  still  friendly  but 
slightly  cautious.   It  is  a  big  thing  when  somebody  who  has  been 
so  attached  to  the  union  and  involved  with  the  work  leaves  or  is 
fired.   There's  a  sticky  feeling  something  wrong  has  happened. 
Ergo,  he  must  have  done  something  wrong. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  after  I  left  the  Dispatcher  I 
studied  every  issue  of  the  Hawaii  paper,  Voice  of  the  ILWU.   When 
it  came  in  the  mail  every  month  I  would  suggest  various  ways  to 
make  it  more  readable.   I'd  paste  up  a  layout  sheet  to  suggest 
ways  headlines  look  better  or  more  intelligible.   I  helped 
bolster  the  confidence  of  editor--Sabu  Fujisaki,  a  one-time  sugar 
worker  and  long-time  union  activist  from  the  big  island.   All 
were  grateful,  but  when  we  visited  Hawaii  we  noticed  an  edge  of 
uncertainty. 

Shearer:   Meanwhile,  back  in  Berkeley,  Mae  was  teaching.   I  gather  that  you 
were  a  considerable  help  to  her  in  recording  some  of  the  events 
that  she  arranged. 

Roger:    Mae  had  something  that  became  very  well  known  around  the  country, 
with  a  yearly  symposium  that  covered  various  aspects  of  books  for 
children:  the  writing,  the  illustrations,  the  publications,  the 
editorial  process,  production  and  much  more.   Mae  covered  a  wide 
swath  in  her  teaching  at  the  UC  Berkeley  graduate  school  of 
Library  and  Information  Studies.  Above  all,  Mae  was  admired  for 
her  story  telling. 

Mae  usually  concentrated  on  one  key  aspect,  for  example, 
soon  after  we  met  she  decided  to  have  a  week-long  workshop  that 
honed  in  on  humor.   She  asked  me  to  think  about  introducing  the 
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subject.   So  I  said,  "Here's  how  I  would  do  it,"  and  I  talked  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and  she  said,  "Do  it."   She  paid  me  a 
professional  fee. 

Shearer:   This  is  when  you  were  just  barely  acquaintances? 

Roger:    That's  right.   And  when  I  did  it  the  audience  liked  it,  and  so 

did  most  of  her  symposium  guests.   The  first  speaker,  after  1  did 
my  piece  on  humor  was  a  woman  who  is  one  of  the  most  published 
children's  writers  around  in  recent  years.   She  lives  in  Carmel. 
Beverly  Cleary.   She's  made  a  fortune  writing  books  for  children, 
much  of  it  humorous . 

Shearer:   Ramona?   She  writes  the  Ramona  books? 

Roger:     Yes.   When  I  finished  with  my  introduction  "What  is  Humor,"  she 

said,  "I  don't  know  what  to  say  anymore  because  it's  already  been 
said.   He  stole  my  speech." 

Shearer:   What  a  compliment. 

Roger:    There  was  a  guy,  Sid  Fleishman,  who  was  a  Hollywood  writer  and  a 
children's  book  writer.   A  good  writer  and  a  great  humorist.   Oh, 
yes.   Another  name  anyone  would  know  was  there,  Maurice  Sendak. 
Ellen  Raskin,  Julia  Cunningham  and  others.   I  tape  recorded  all 
the  sessions.   Her  participants  became  my  friends  before  we  were 
married. 

Shearer:   What  changed  your  mind  about  getting  married? 

Roger:    I  decided  1  liked  her.   I  think  what  changed  my  mind--I  think  we 
just  decided  it  just  doesn't  make  any  damn  sense  to  be  sort  of 
wandering  around  this  way.   She  wouldn't  live  with  me. 

Shearer:   Would  not? 

Roger:    No  way  would  she  live  with  me.   She  had  her  own  place  and  she 

liked  independence.   I  swear  to  you,  she  said  I  got  on  my  knees 
and  asked  her  to  marry  me  and  I  swear  to  you  I  don't  remember 
doing  that  at  all. 

Shearer:   [laughing]   How  do  you  remember  it? 

Roger:    I  remember  asking  her  to  get  married,  but  1  don't  remember 

getting  on  my  knees.   It  seems  unlikely,  but  who  knows.   I'm  a 
ham  at  heart.   We  got  married. 

Shearer:   Did  you  have  to  persuade  her  at  that  point? 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
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I  felt  she  didn't  even  wait  for  me  to  finish  the  sentence. 
[Shearer  laughing]   A  Unitarian  minister,  Howard  Matson,  and  his 
wife,  Rosemary,  married  us  in  their  home.   Then  a  small  group  of 
us  had  dinner  at  a  Berkeley  restaurant—nice  little  restaurant 
called  the  Pot  Luck,  in  Berkeley. 

Oh,  I  remember  that. 

A  month  after  we  were  married  or  thereabouts  we  had  a  reception. 
My  son  Mike  Roger,  who  was  married  to  a  lady  named  Edie,  had  a 
big  home  in  Berkeley  and  said,  "Why  don't  you  have  a  reception  in 
our  house  and  invite  your  people  —  a  small  group  of  friends."  Mae 
and  I  agreed  we  would  invite  twenty-five  people  each.   She 
invited  twenty-five  people  and  my  list  of  people  ran  to  about  a 
hundred.   We  catered  our  own  party. 

So  you  cooked? 

Yes,  1  cooked.   I  made  an  enormous  potato  salad.   She  made  some 
dishes.   Mike  and  Edie  made  some.   We  didn't  have  it  catered.   We 
had  people  serving  drinks.   Mae  said,  "But  I  won't  know  any  of 
your  friends."  Then  she  found  that  she  knew  almost  all  of  them 
that  I  had  invited. 


Isn't  that  amazing? 
five? 


And  did  she  stick  to  her  limit  of  twenty- 


Roger:    Oh,  yes.   That's  the  kind  of  person  she  is.   She  sticks  to  her 

agreements.   We  had  a  quite  marvelous  group  of  people.   It  was  a 
very  joyful  reception. 


Clouds  over  Wedding  Reception,  February  1972 


Roger:    Wait  a  minute--oh,  I  must  remember  this.   This  was  before  I  was 
fired.   We  got  married  in  February  22,  1972.   I  was  fired  after 
the  month  of  March.   Now,  I  invited  all  the  people  I  knew  well, 
even  some  I  wasn't  close  to  at  the  ILWU,  but  I  felt  I  should.   A 
lot  came,  but  I  also  noticed  a  number  didn't  come.   One  of  them 
for  example,  who  is  now  the  Northern  California  Regional  Director 
of  the  ILWU,  very  well  known  in  political  circles,  LeRoy  King, 
said  that  he'd  been  out  of  town  and  couldn't  make  it.   But  I 
discovered  he  hadn't  been  out  of  town.   I  discovered  a  number  who 
managed  to  avoid  coming  to  this  party. 

Shearer:   Did  you  invite  Harry? 
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Roger:    I  don't  remember  whether  I  invited  Harry.   The  chances  are  I 
didn't.   I  invited  Lou  and  Terry.   Bill  Chester  was  invited. 
Leroy.   They  all  gave  me  good  excuses  but  didn't  come.   But  in 
any  case,  all  these  people  were  invited  and  a  fairly  good  number 
did  come.   Secretaries  came.   Building  manager,  Martha  Aymes, 
came.   Quite  a  few  people,  including  a  few  of  Harry's 
secretaries,  didn't  manage  to  make  it.   Just  another  little  tip- 
off  something  was  in  the  wind. 

I'll  tell  you  how  I  also  got  a  tip-off  something  was  not 
right.   I  put  out  the  paper  on  a  Wednesday  evening.   I'd  usually 
work  quite  late  Wednesdays.   Sometimes  I  wouldn't  get  home  until 
one  or  two  in  the  morning,  rewriting  things  last  minute,  pretty 
much  by  myself.   Every  Thursday  I  might  sleep  in  late  or  just  not 
move  in  fast.   I  might  not  even  come  in  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  on  Thursday  after  working  late  on  Wednesday.   But  for 
the  last  few  months  before  the  final  blood-letting  when  I  came 
into  the  office  every  Thursday,  my  secretary,  Sue  Chinn,  would 
say,  "LeRoy  King  was  up  to  see  you  and  he  wondered  where  you 
were.   Had  you  come  in?"  He'd  always  ask,  "Where  is  he?   Isn't 
here?  Didn't  he  come  to  work  this  morning?" 

I  finally  realized  that  Harry  or  possibly  Bill  Chester  had 
sent  him  to  come  and  see  if  I  was  at  work  Thursday  morning. 
Another  little  act  in  building  a  record.   You  build  a  record  so 
you  would  have  something  to  throw  at  somebody.   This  happened  for 
months.   My  secretary  would  say,  "I  wonder  why  he  always  comes  up 
on  Thursdays  when  you're  not  here?"   I  had  only  one  answer.   I 
didn't  give  it  to  her.   I  would  never  say  anything  to  her  because 
she  would  spread  it  to  everybody. 

She  herself  used  to  go  down  to  Harry.   She  was  an  amateur 
photographer.   She  used  to  love  to  go  down  and  take  portraits  of 
him.   He  would  be  very  friendly  with  her.   He  would  call  up 
sometimes  and  say,  "Where's  Sid?"   Just  like  that.   She  might  say 
I  was  here  and  she  might  say  she  didn't  know  where  I  was.   I  had 
an  obligation  to  be  available  for  public  relations  and  to  put  out 
a  newspaper.   I  had  a  lot  of  other  obligations  too,  but  the  point 
is  I  had  no  time  clock  on  me.   That  was  the  nicest  thing  about 
the  job.   I  realized  that  a  record  was  being  built. 

Harry  did  something  which  was  meant  to  be  painful.   Sue 
said,  "Harry  wants  a  complete  inventory  of  all  the  things  that 
the  Dispatcher  owns—things  you  bought  for  the  Dispatcher. "   So  I 
said,  "You  know  what's  here."   She  said,  "Well,  I  looked  for  your 
camera  and  I  couldn't  find  it."  I  said,  "I  have  it  in  ray  car." 
She  said,  "You'd  better  get  it  because  Harry  wants  an  inventory 
of  everything.   And  then  Harry  wants  to  make  sure  that  you  don't 
take  anything  when  you  leave."   She  had  a  long  list  of  things 
that  Harry  wanted  to  check  off,  but  she'd  made  the  list.   Camera. 
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Electric  typewriter.   Think  about  it.   All  the  things  that  I  had 
in  the  office  that  were  part  of  the  Dispatcher  property.   A  ream 
of  paper.   Things  like  that.   Paper.   Envelopes.   Pencils.   Pens. 
You  want  to  talk  about  petty,  this  was  petty. 

Would  I  take  off  with  a  camera  that  was  owned  by  the 
Dispatcher?  Well  ma'am,  I  didn't.   It  was  the  same  camera  with 
which  I  took  a  picture  of  Harry  and  John  L.  Lewis.   That  camera 
had  done  a  lot  of  good  service.   It's  hard  to  describe  the  mixed 
feelings,  the  pain  of  feeling  disinherited,  the  loss  of  a  root, 
the  sense  that  you  were  not  trusted  by  people  with  whom  you  had 
developed  a  trust.   It's  true  that  Harry  was  not  the  Harry 
Bridges  he  had  been,  but  we  had  a  real  trust  between  us  as  far  as 
honesty  was  concerned  until  this  period  developed.   I  already  had 
developed  a  bit  of  a  reputation  with  him—for  saying  things  to 
him  that  irritated  him,  but  it  was  part  of  an  honest  relationship 
in  a  sense  that  he  never  for  a  moment  would  have  any  hesitation 
to  say  what  he  had  on  his  mind.   I  had  much  of  the  same. 

I  remember  he  was  very  taken  aback  when  I  said  that  there 
are  times  when  I  felt  that  the  situation  that  developed  by  this 
revolutionary  idea—the  hiring  hall— may  have  some  real  negative 
aspects.   Harry  was  concerned  that  the  hiring  hall  could  develop 
a  "job  trust."   Often  it  develops  a  working  force  that  is  so  sure 
that  they're  going  to  have  a  job  that  they  don't  worry  about 
protecting  that  job.   This  job  is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
people  and  they  have  it  to  time  immemorial.   There  it  is. 

Harry  said,  "Are  you  criticizing  the  hiring  hall?"   I  said, 
"I'm  criticizing  what  in  effect  happens  sometimes  when  you  build 
in  so  much  security  that  you  don't  have  to  look  at  yourself  now 
and  then  to  find  out  how  you're  doing."  The  best  example  is— 
it's  not  the  fault  of  the  hiring  hall,  but  it's  the  nature  of 
this  kind  of  guaranteed  job  that  you  sometimes  don't  feel  that 
you  have  to  live  up  to  your  obligations.   And  the  union  has  an 
obligation  to  send  a  competent  man  to  do  the  job.   If  you  send 
out  a  person  who  gets  drunk  on  the  job,  it's  your  obligation  to 
make  sure  that  he  knows  if  he  does  that  again  he's  likely  to  be 
fired  for  good.   But  when  everybody  carries  everybody  else  with 
this  good  fellowship,  it  can  lead  to  some  very  unpleasant  things. 


Separating  from  the  ILWU,  the  Parallel  with  Divorce 
[Interview  33:  September  14,  1990]  ## 


Shearer:   I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  aftermath  of  your  firing.   What 
happened  next? 
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Roger:    A  series  of  things  happened,  including  my  sending  in  a  letter  of 
resignation.   I  definitely  made  the  point  that  my  loyalty  to  the 
union  was  solid  and  justified  in  every  sense  and  that  it  had 
nothing  tc  do  with  my  feelings  about  individuals,  including  the 
president  of  the  union,  and  that  the  executive  board  knew  that 
this  was  going  to  happen.   I  went  on  putting  out  the  paper--! 
almost  said  "my  paper,"  as  I  always  felt  it  was.   My  paper  was 
put  out,  even  though  I  knew  I  was  coming  to  an  end.   We'd  been 
talking  for  about  a  month,  just  like  people  getting  ready  for  a 
divorce.   They  yak  and  they  blame  each  other,  and  yet  they've  had 
a  long  relationship  and  a  lot  of  feeling  that  has  passed  between 
them,  so  they're  trying  to  talk  their  way  either  out  of  a 
situation  or  through  a  situation.   But  I  knew  I  was  coming  to  the 
end  of  the  line. 

What  happened  was,  I  put  out  the  paper.   Bridges  had  said 
four  weeks  before  that  I  was  to  get  two  weeks'  notice  after  the 
next  paper,  so  I'd  have  to  keep  putting  out  the  paper  until  the 
two  weeks  were  over.   My  last  paper  was  March  24,  1972.   It  had 
on  the  editorial  page  a  full  page  of  "On  the  Beam"  by  Harry 
Bridges,  which  I  helped  write,  and  my  name  in  large  letters: 
SIDNEY  ROGER,  Editor  and  Information  Director.   It  was  a  fine 
looking  paper.   I  walked  out  of  the  building.   I've  talked  about 
how  some  people  started  to  avoid  me.   I  could  feel  it  in  the 
wind,  along  with  the  phony  excuses  from  those  who  didn't  turn  up 
at  Mae's  and  my  marriage  reception. 

I  then  got  the  next  issue  in  the  mail,  dated  April  14,  1972. 
I  looked  under  the  masthead,  and  my  name  is  gone.   I  looked  and  I 
gulped.   I  started  crying.   I  was  home.   I  was  alone.   I  had  been 
waking  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  crying,  being  morose. 
Depressed.   Whatever  word  that  serves. 

Shearer:   Being  sick? 

Roger:    Being  sick,  that  had  already  happened,  right.   I  got  again  this 

sense  that  I  had  lost  more  than  a  title.   For  some  reason,  I  find 
it's  nice  to  have  a  title  because  it's  something  you  can  hang  on 
to.   At  times  a  title  can  be  meaningless.   In  this  case,  it  can 
mean  something.   I've  done  so  damn  many  things  in  my  life  but 
I've  never  hung  on  long  enough.   This  time  with  the  Dispatcher.  I 
had  a  sense  of  rootedness  because  I  was  really  doing  something  I 
loved.   I  thought  of  it  as  my  paper.   For  better  or  for  worse. 
My  paper. 

I  was  so  upset  for  a  while—that  parallel  with  divorce 
becomes  more  apt.   As  happens  in  divorce,  time  is  spent  blaming 
each  other.   But  after  it's  final  or  you've  separated,  you  do  a 
lot  of  blaming  yourself,  because  all  the  feelings  you  had  before 
were  locked  in  or  expressed  to  the  other  person.   Now  you  have 
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only  yourself  to  hear  it.   Only  yourself  to  punish.   I  started 
punishing  myself.   I  became  sure  that  I  could  have  done 
something.   Could  have  changed  the  outcome. 

I  was  forgetting  that  for  a  long  time  I  had  been  thinking 
that  Bridges  should  retire.   He'd  lost  a  lot  of  stuff.   He  did 
not  conduct  the  strike  with  any  great  leadership.   There  was  so 
much  internal  fighting  during  the  negotiations,  which  meant  that 
there  was  really  significant  separations. 

Most  important  of  all--I  go  back  for  a  moment—was  the  fact 
that  Bridges  kept  trying  to  argue  and  pound  home  that  we're  going 
to  have  to  merge  with  either  the  ILA,  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  which  we'd  already  called  a  bunch  of 
crooks,  or  the  Teamsters  which  we  called  all  kinds  of  other 
names.   But  his  whole  point  was  that  we  can't  really  do  it  alone. 
Can't  go  it  alone.   And  our  guys,  the  rest  of  the  union  people 
who  had  been  negotiating  for  a  long  time  and  had  a  lot  of 
experience,  were  saying,  "We've  done  so  much  on  our  own.   We've 
done  more  important  things  on  our  own  than  with  anybody's  help, 
so  why  do  we  have  to  consider  this  merger?"   I  think  Bridges  was 
starting  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  day  he  would  have  to 
retire.   And  if  we  were  merged  with  somebody,  Lou  Goldblatt  would 
never  be  president  of  this  union.   It  seemed  to  be  a  fixation 
that  Lou  would  never  be  president.   Bridges  didn't  say  it.   It's 
what  you  do,  not  what  you  say,  that  counts. 

Factionalism  was  such  a  problem.   We  already  talked  about 
Bridges  asking  why  I  put  the  picture  of  Harry  Lundberg  on  the 
front  page.   Two  weeks  later,  we  had  the  Christmas  issue  and  we 
had  a  Christmas  card  done  by  a  longshoreman,  a  good  artist,  Larry 
Yamamoto,  showing  a  group  o'f  men  pulling  a  rope  in  unison.   I 
thought  this  card  was  symbolic  of  "longshore  year."  Who 
complained?  Lou  Goldblatt  said,  "How  come  you  have  nothing  but 
longshoremen  on  the  Christmas  card?"  Talk  about  factionalism 
gone  idiotic.   That  was  it. 

Let  me  stay  on  the  same  subject  of  divorce.   When  parents 
get  divorced,  they  often  accuse  each  other  by  accusing  a  child  of 
being  responsible.   They  say,  "This  wouldn't  have  happened  if 
your  mother  hadn't  encouraged  you."   "No,"  says  the  mother,  "you 
did  it  because  your  father  pushed  you."  This  blather  goes  on  and 
on.   The  child  feels  it  is  swirling  with  pain.   It's  like  being 
in  a  smog  that  chokes  you. 

Shearer:   You're  caught  in  the  middle? 

Roger:    Caught  in  the  middle.   Very  often,  I'd  go  in  to  see  Bridges  under 
ordinary  circumstances  —  let 's  say,  to  talk  about  the  next  issue 
of  the  paper.   In  walks  Lou  Goldblatt.   He  hears  my  deep  voice. 
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He  sits  there  as  if  he's  going  to  join  this  conversation.   Then 
Bridges  might  say  to  me,  "How  come  you  got  that  stupid  goddamn 
article  about  the  Committee  for  Health  Plan  Alternatives?"  He 
knew  Lou  and  some  high  level  Teamsters  Union  brass  were  working 
on  this  together. 

Bridges  says  this  directly  to  me.   I  could  very  easily  have 
said,  "Because  Lou  was  involved  and  he's  an  officer  of  the 
union,"  etc.   I  don't  have  to  say  a  word.   Lou  could  say,  "That 
was  a  very  good  idea  for  the  article  on  health  but  you  didn't  do 
enough."  They're  not  talking  to  me;  they're  throwing  darts  at 
each  other.   Many  children  have  suffered  this  experience. 

My  mother  and  father  were  preparing  for  divorce  years  before 
they  got  divorced.   I  still  remember  the  day  my  father  walked 
with  me  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Elsinore  in  southern  California. 
He  said  to  me,  "Adella  said  that  you  want  us  to  get  divorced." 
Now  it's  true  that  I  had  said  to  my  mother--!  have  a  memory  for 
painful  moments--!  said,  "How  much  longer  is  this  bickering  and 
quarreling  going  to  go  on?"   I  remember  that.   But  hell,  I  not 
only  heard  it  all  the  time,  but  my  mother  kept  saying  it  all  the 
time.   But  the  moment  I  said  it,  that  gave  her  the  out.   She 
could  say,  "Your  son  wants  me  to  divorce  you."  The  truth  is,  I 
wanted  to  get  the  hell  away  from  home,  which  I  did  a  few  years 
later. 

Shearer:   When  you  were  walking  with  your  father  by  that  lake,  how  old  were 
you? 

Roger:    I  was  probably  fifteen.   An  only  child  gets  caught  in  the  middle 
more  often  than  most. 

Now,  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  being  fired  and  finding  my  self 
with  no  name.   I  had  lost  my  name  on  the  masthead. 

Shearer:   Right.   You  were  trapped  between  Lou  and  Harry. 

Roger:    Yes.   We  talked  often  about  factionalism.   But  I  want  to  tell 

you,  just  for  the  record,  that  I  heard  more  often  from  both  Lou 
and  Harry  that  factionalism  is  the  one  thing  that's  bad  for  this 
union—bad  for  everything.   Oh  sure,  they  were  against  it,  but 
it's  not  factionalism  if  it's  your  faction.   If  somebody  else 
criticizes,  it  is  factionalism.   Harry  and  Lou  were  masters  of 
these  twists. 


Shearer:   You  mentioned  last  time  that  the  board  had  promised  to  publish 
your  letter  of  resignation.   How  did  you  discover  that  this 
agreement  was  not  going  to  be  kept? 
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Roger:    I  looked  in  the  Dispatcher  on  April  14th.   As  I  said,  I  saw  my 
name  wasn't  there  and  I  went  to  the  April  28th  issue.   I  looked 
at  page  after  page  trying  to  find  a  letter  from  Sidney  Roger 
explaining  why  I  quit.   It  was  not  found  in  those  eight  pages. 
But  there  under  Executive  Board  report,  in  "Other  Actions"  was 
one  paragraph  [reading],  "President  Bridges  read  a  letter  from 
Sidney  Roger,  resigning  his  position  as  editor  of  the  Dispatcher, 
and  also  a  letter  from  the  international  officers  accepting  his 
resignation.   The  Board  voted  to  commend  Roger  for  his  services 
as  editor  of  the  union  newspaper."  The  worst  part  of  it  was  that 
the  officers'  letter—sent  personally  to  me—said  that  I  put  out 
one  of  the  best  labor  papers  in  the  country.   But  not  a  word  of 
it  was  in  the  Dispatcher.   I  called  the  temporary  editor,  Danny 
Beagle,  the  man  I  trained,  and  said,  "I  thought  you're  supposed 
to  print  my  letter  of  resignation  in  the  paper."  That's  when  I 
measured  Bridges 's  hypocrisy.   Danny  quoted  Harry's  response: 
"This  union  has  done  enough  for  this  guy.   He's  never  suffered 
around  here.   We  don't  have  to  put  it  in." 

It's  not  unimportant  to  me  that  it  didn't  appear.   That 
Bridges  used  that  approach—we've  done  enough  for  him.   He's  made 
enough  out  of  this  union.   All  that  kind  of  thing. 

Shearer:   By  "made  enough"  did  he  mean  you  had  gotten  enough  remuneration 
or  did  he  mean  bilked  enough?  How  did  you  take  it? 

Roger:    You're  the  first  ever  to  suggest  the  word  "bilking."   I  took  it 
that  they  did  enough  for  me.   I  expected  an  agreement  would  be 
lived  up  to.   I  expected  there  was  an  audience,  people  who  had 
known  me  for  years.   One  of  the  great  experiences  of  my  life  when 
I  went  back  to  work  on  the  waterfront  was  to  have  a  longshoreman 
say,  "That  was  a  good  program  you  had  last  night."   (I  was  still 
doing  an  occasional  radio  show.)   Or,  "That  was  a  hell  of  a  good 
article."   That  really  meant  something.   When  I  was  the  editor,  I 
might  bump  into  some  of  them  who  would  say  that  that  was  a  good 
paper  or  a  lousy  paper;  it  proved  people  were  reading  or  hearing 
my  work. 

Shearer:   And  that  was  your  own  identity? 

Roger:    It  was  my  identity.   Assuming  I  could  have  done  other  things, 

nothing  would  have  given  me  the  work  satisfaction  I  got  writing 
for  this  union.   For  me,  an  equal  thrill  was  in  Hawaii  when  I 
broadcast  to  expose  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee.   Most 
Hawaiian  union  members,  on  all  the  islands,  were  listening  to 
what  I  was  saying  about  the  committee.   I'd  get  comments, 
telephone  calls,  people  saying,  "You  did  some  good  last  night." 
Speaking  in  pidgin. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Let  me  say,  eighteen  years  later  it's  still  painful.   I 
still  have  nights  when  I  wake  up  and  ask  myself,  Why  didn't  I 
stop  it?  Why  didn't  I  know  better?   I  knew  things  were  going 
wrong.   Why  didn't  I  stop  it?  Then  comes  the  troublesome 
question:  Did  I  really  want  it  to  be  this  way?  Like  wanting  my 
parents  to  divorce?  Did  getting  fired  meet  some  need  for  me? 

[pause]  For  peace? 

To  get  away  from  a  jungle  to  which  I  couldn't  quit.   Maybe  I  did 
nothing  to  stop  it.   Maybe.   Maybe.  'Who  knows?  This  sometimes 
happens.   I  think  there  was  a  little  of  that,  too.   I'm  sure  of 
it  now. 


Shearer:   I've  heard  that  children  of  divorce  ask  themselves  those 

questions  over  and  over  again:  Why  didn't  I  do  more  to  save  the 
situation?  Was  I  to  blame?   I've  heard  many  children  who  undergo 
these  trauma  begin  to  show  it  long  before  the  marriage  ends,  or 
after  the  divorce.   They  can  erase  themselves  from  the  situation, 
as  though  they  were  the  cause  of  it,  by  destructive  behavior,  by 
numbing  their  feelings.   By  resigning. 

Roger:    As  if  somehow  I  got  out  of  here,  that  would  eliminate  the 
problem. 

Shearer:   And  everything  would  be  all  right.   It's  certainly  complicated. 

Roger:     Listen,  everything  is  complicated.   There's  nothing  more 

complicated  than  the  human  species.   It  screws  up  everything, 
even  the  earth  it  lives  on.   Getting  back  to  my  litany  of  pain. 
I  no  longer  liked  the  paper  because  I  saw  so  much  that  bothered 
me.   I  saw  the  Dispatcher  go  downhill  fast  in  terms  of  careless 
editing,  missing  typographical  errors,  making  headlines  with 
wrong  spelling,  and  all  of  that.   This  may  seem  chicken-shit 
stuff.   But  I  also  felt  there  was  little  sense  of  real  dedication 
to  make  this  paper  more  than  reporting  what  somebody  is  doing.   A 
paper  that  has  an  educational  mission.   But  I've  never  said 
anything  because  I  despise  sour  grapes;  I  don't  like  to  blame 
somebody  else  for  something  I  should  control. 

I  haven't  liked  the  paper  for  years.   I  realize  one  of  the 
reasons  nobody  complains  about  it  is  because  the  people  who  run 
the  union,  including  president  Jimmy  Herman,  wouldn't  know  a 
really  good  newspaper  if  they  slept  on  one,  as  long  as  the  names 
of  the  high  officers  are  seen  often,  and  someone  has  written 
their  columns,  and  articles. 

One  thing  I  started  with  the  paper  was  to  have  as  few 
pictures  of  the  officers  as  possible.   Now  they're  back  in  full 
blast  again.   I  don't  feel  bitter  about  this,  but  I  want  to  tell 
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you  I  went  through  a  period  of  such  bitterness.   It  was  very 
unhealthy.   There  were  several  saving  graces.   What  was  the  song 
I  heard  the  other  night,  always  makes  me  want  to  cry?   "Amazing 
Grace. " 

Shearer:   Yes. 

Roger:    One  of  the  saving  graces  was  that  Mae  and  I  took  a  trip  to  Europe 
in  the  summer  of  1972.  We  had  a  marvelous  time  wandering  around 
Geneva  and  Italy,  including  several  weeks  in  Florence,  which  is 
my  idea  of  a  most  beautiful  city.   I  went  back  to  work  on  the 
waterfront  and  I  enjoyed  it  even  more  than  before. 

Shearer:   Really?  Even  without  your  mantle  of  identity? 

Roger:    But  I  never  worked  on  the  waterfront  when  I  was  the  editor.   Only 
after  I  was  broadcaster  and  working  part-time  on  the  paper.   Most 
of  the  younger  workers,  of  which  there  were  many,  didn't  really 
know  who  I  was.   A  few  did.   People  would  come  up  and  say,  "What 
happened  between  you  and  Harry?"   It  was  a  very  common  question. 

Shearer:   What  did  you  say? 

Roger:  I  would  say  that  we  just  weren't  getting  along  or  that  I  was 
getting  tired  of  it.  Usually  it  was  that  we  weren't  getting 
along.  But  I  never  talked  to  the  press,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 

ti 

Roger:     When  Herb  Caen  contacted  me,  I  refused  to  say  anything.   I  would 
not  talk  about  it  to  the  press.   It  was  very  personal.   Again,  I 
had  that  feeling—sometimes  I  wish  I  didn't  have  —  that  it  would 
inevitably  be  used  as  a  way  of  slamming  at  the  union  if  I  started 
talking. 

It  was  the  way  I  felt  about  so  many  things.   Why  didn't  I 
criticize  the  Soviet  Union  at  times?  Because  enough  people  were 
criticizing.   Or  Israel?  Because  enough  people  were  criticizing. 
Why  did  I  quite  often  say  nice  things  about  certain  labor  unions 
and  not  say  other  things  that  I  knew  about  them?  Objectivity  is 
a  word  much  used  and  abused.   Selectivity  is  the  word  we  should 
use  more  often. 

Shearer:   It  seems  a  more  accurate  description  of  what  goes  into  the  news. 
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Shearer:   I  want  to  stay  in  1972  just  to  ask  you  what  you  recall  of  Lou 

Goldblatt  going  in  for  a  heart  bypass  surgery.   Is  this  an  event 
that  figures  largely  in  your  recollections  of  1972? 

Roger:    Not  a  bit.   He  talked  a  lot  about  his  heart  bypass  surgery--it 
was  after  I  left.   I  didn't  leave  the  union,  but  I  left  the 
Dispatcher.   It  had  no  effect  on  me.' 

Shearer:   And  then  you  went  back  to  work  on  the  waterfront  in  1972  and 

then- 
Roger:    Yes.   The  first  thing  that  happened  is  that  I  went  to  a  job  in 
San  Francisco.   Jimmy  Herman,  who  was  the  president  of  the  Ship 
Clerks  Association,  found  me  on  the  dock.   He  sought  me  out.   He 
said,  "Welcome  aboard.   Glad  to  have  you  here."  Then  he  made  a 
few  snide  remarks  about  the  situation  with  the  Dispatcher  and  the 
officers,  with  which  I  agreed.   He  was  very  much  against  the  fact 
that  I  quit,  although  he  didn't  do  a  damn  thing  to  help  me. 
Nobody  did.   None  of  the  officers  actually  put  a  hand  out  when 
the  chips  were  down. 

Shearer:   You  said  that  Lou  and  Jimmy  Herman  approached  you  and  said  you 
should  fight  this? 

Roger:    They  kept  telling  me  beforehand,  especially  Lou.   He  even  called 
from  Hawaii  to  tell  me  to  "fight  the  son  of  a  bitch." 

Shearer:   Did  you  ever  talk  to  Herman  or  Lou  about  the  letter  of 
resignation  and  their  agreement  to  publish  it? 

Roger:     No. 

Shearer:   You  never  raised  the  matter? 

Roger:    No.   A  good  question.   Don't  make  me  go  through  another  night  of 
nightmares  wondering  why  I  didn't.   I  think  by  then  I  was 
deciding  to  live  my  own  life.   I  wasn't  so  unhappy  finally  about 
this  whole  situation.   It  was  kind  of  the  decision  and  the 
sickness  and  the  feeling  of  despair  and  the  sense  of  losing 
identity  and  all  these  things  happening  so  quickly.   And  there 
was  a  feeling  of  guilt  that  I  may  have  done  something  to  create 
the  situation—or  may  have  done  not  enough  to  stop  it. 

By  the  way,  I  don't  even  remember  that  Lou  had  bypass 
surgery.   I  heard  a  lot  about  it  after  it  was  over,  because  it 
was  still  quite  rare. 
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Shearer; 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


I'm  just  trying  to  gauge  how  close  you  stayed  to  the  union, 
said  that  you  were  still  attending  meetings. 


You 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


They  were  my  local  union  meetings, 
headquarters . 


I  never  went  up  to  the  union 


When  did  you  start  seeing  more  of  Lou  Goldblatt? 

When  I  moved  to  Mill  Valley  in  1972  after  I  married  Mae.   There 
was  a  period  after  that  for  quite  a  while  that  we  didn't  see  Lou 
or  Terry,  his  wife,  or  anybody.   I  felt  depersonif ied.   I  had  the 
feeling  somehow  that  a  lot  of  people  would  just  as  well  avoid  me. 
I  found  myself  making  a  lot  of  new  friends.   With  Mae,  a  whole 
new  society  was  developing  for  me.   I'd  known  Bill  Hogan  as  a 
writer  and  as  the  book  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Soon  after  I  was  fired,  we  met  Bill  and  Phyllis  Hogan  again  at  a 
party  given  by  a  fellow  named  Red  Valens.   He's  a  writer,  screen 
writer,  book  writer,  and  artist.   Quite  an  interesting  man. 
That's  where  we  got  acquainted. 

Bill  gave  Salt  of  the  Earth  some  marvelous  publicity  when  he 
was  a  film  critic  at  the  Chronicle.   I  made  more  and  more  friends 
around  Mae.   I  lost  some  of  my  interest  in  being  around  the  union 
people.   Mae  didn't  know  most  of  them.   Interesting  changes  were 
taking  place  in  my  life.   They  were  for  the  better. 

I  worked  on  the  waterfront.   Went  to  meetings.   When  I  first 
worked  on  the  waterfront  in  the  fifties  after  I'd  lost  my  radio 
program,  it  was  a  revelation  to  be  around  working  people  that  I'd 
written  about  so  much—and  knew  so  little.   I  was  around  a  work 
situation  that  went  from  eight  to  five.   After  all,  I'd  spent 
years  with  my  own  broadcast  as  an  independent  worker.   I  could  go 
out  and  get  a  haircut  whenever  I  wanted  to.   If  you  have  an 
eight-to-five  job,  you  have  to  wait  for  Saturday—not  Sunday  or 
Monday  because  you  have  to  go  to  a  union  barber  shop,  after  all. 

The  second  time  around,  I  was  in  San  Francisco.   I  would 
take  whatever  job  came  along.   I  learned  a  few  things:  Number 
one,  ordinary,  everyday  work  can  become  boring  because  of 
repetition.   Two,  by  and  large,  work  is  a  lousy  way  to  make  a 
living.   I  became  aware  of  this.  When  you're  doing  uninteresting 
work,  you  have  to  find  a  way  to  kill  time.   I  found  ways  to  kill 
time.   Let's  say,  sacks  of  coffee  are  coming  out  of  the  hold  and 
they  load  them  on  pallet  boards— sacks  that  weigh  160  pounds. 

Actually  I  can  visualize  it  because  I've  seen  pictures. 

Tiers  of  six.   Four  this  way  and  two  this  way.   Around  it  goes. 
After  a  while,  all  you  do  is  look  with  one  side  of  the  eye  to 
make  sure  that  the  proper  number  have  come  out.   Sometimes  you 
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have  to  work  hard  to  find  out  the  consignee  marks.   One  will  say 
Hills  Brothers,  and  the  other  will  say  S  &  W,  let's  say.   So  to 
make  sure  they're  not  mixed  on  the  board,  that  takes  a  little 
work  sometimes.   Usually  you  know  what's  coming  out.   Pretty 
soon,  you  can  do  it  out  of  one  side  of  the  eye.   The  biggest 
sound  on  the  waterfront  is  continuous  jabber.   Unending  yak-yak 
is  a  major  relief  of  many  jobs,  including  belt-line  assembly 
jobs.   After  a  while  the  schmoozing  can  become  a  problem.   It's 
about  the  Giants,  about  the  Oakland  A's,  about  who  did  what  on 
the  thirty-yard  line,  whose  wife  was.  doing  what,  and  so  on.   Now 
and  then,  if  you're  lucky,  you  may  be  working  with  a  gang  that's 
got  a  something  on  the  ball. 

Shearer:   You've  talked  about  the  characteristics  of  various  work  gangs. 
Then  you  went  on  a  project  that  was  aimed  at  reorganizing  the 
work  place  to  increase  worker  satisfaction.   It  seems  interesting 
and  ironic  that  you  had  resigned  from  a  job  that  you  found 
supremely  satisfying.   Resigned  to  back  to  the  waterfront,  where 
you  reexperienced  some  of  the  same  insights  you  had  earlier. 
Then  you  went  on  to  explore  more  in  this  field  in  an  academic 
environment. 

Roger:    Right.   But  one  thing  I  discovered  above  all  else  is  that  in  the 
few  years  —  the  hiatus—between  the  time  I  first  worked  on  the 
'front  and  the  second  time,  the  nature  of  work  had  changed  so 
much  that  work  had  become  more  boring  for  everybody.   Not  as  hard 
in  one  sense,  but  much  harder  in  another  sense. 

Shearer:   Because  it  was  repetitive? 

Roger:    Because  of  mechanization.   Because  no  longer  did  you  see  and  stop 
and  smell  the  cargo.   All  these  things. 


Teaching  Labor  History  at  University  of  California.  Berkeley 


Shearer:   I'd  like  to  move  forward  to  the  time  in  1972  of  your  teaching 
labor  history  and  then  the  Rotterdam  study. 

Roger:    Very  shortly  after,  I  got  an  invitation  from  the  University  of 
California,  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  to  join  in  a 
project  in  teaching  labor  history  to  up-and-coming  labor 
leadership.   I  also  set  up  a  course  that  was  closer  to  my 
experience—a  course  of  communication  for  labor  leadership.   I 
taught  this  course  every  Saturday  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
four  in  the  afternoon.   That  was  a  long  day,  but  it  gave  them 
needed  units  of  credit  to  go  on  to  college  if  they  wanted. 
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During  the  winter  we'd  start  the  class  in  the  dark.   Many  a 
rainy  day  we  wouldn't  start  at  eight  in  the  morning  because  some 
people  had  trouble  getting  there.   It  was  a  good  class  and  went 
on  for  several  years.   It  was  done  as  a  consortium  with  the 
community  colleges  so  they  could  get  community  college  grades. 
Some  of  them  went  on  to  college  as  a  result  of  those  grades.   It 
was  then  done  at  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  on  the 
Berkeley  campus. 

I  talked  before  about  teaching  senior  journalism  students  in 
1960.   I  used  the  same  sort  of  approach  in  1973-1974  and  '75. 
The  approach  was  not  to  deal  with  objectivity  alone.   Rather  I 
tried  to  make  them  aware  of  their  own  feelings  and  their  own 
identifications  and  where  they  come  from  and  what  their  ideas 
come  from.   I  even  used  the  same  ploy  of  asking  them  to  describe 
me.   We'd  talk  about  writing  and  then  we'd  deal  with  the  kind  of 
things  you  do  to  censor  yourself  about  certain  things.   For  the 
first  time  I  used  an  old-fashioned  television  recorder,  reel-to- 
reel.   Everyone  had  a  chance  to  give  a  talk  and  see  himself  or 
herself,  and  we  could  all  discuss  it  and  criticize  or  praise  or 
whatever. 

And  for  the  first  time  ever,  most  of  them  read  a  novel.   I 
gave  them  some  choices,  but  I  said  I  would  like  them  to  read  a 
novel  called  Brave  New  World  by  Aldous  Huxley.   A  lot  of  them 
read  it.   They  had  to  write  their  thoughts.   Some  wondered  why  I 
asked  them  read  it  because  many  didn't  realize  that  it  was 
satire,  a  spoof  on  the  world  in  which  we  live.   We  had  many 
discussions  about  that. 

They  saw  the  movie  Salt  of  the  Earth.   I  think  I  mentioned 
that  before.   They  all  had  to  write  a  short  paper  about  the 
movie.   We  combined  reading  and  writing  and  speech  and  all  these 
things  that  a  person  would  encounter  in  labor  negotiations  or  on- 
the-job  communication.   I  tried  to  avoid  strictly  union  work 
itself.   They  had  opportunities  to  read  and  write  and  speak  on  a 
broader  level  than  courses  specifically  dealing  with  negotiations 
and  union  leadership. 

Most  of  them  seemed  to  like  the  course.   I  got  some  fine 
letters  from  them.   I  enjoyed  it  enormously;  it  helped  me  forget 
leaving  the  Dispatcher.   By  that  time  I  was  getting  a  title. 
Some  men  called  me  "Teach."   [laughs]   If  that's  a  title,  I  got 
it  back.   Some  of  them  misunderstood  that  I  was  not  a  professor. 
Some  called  me  Doctor.   I'd  say,  "If  you  think  I'm  a  doctor,  open 
your  mouth  and  say,  'Ahh.'"   [laughs]   We  liked  each  other.   I 
think  they  liked  me  because  I  never  let  anything  get  too  serious. 

Shearer:   They  were  mainly  union  people? 
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Roger:    They  were  all  union  people,  interested  in  advancing  in  trade 

union  activities,  becoming  business  agents.   Most  of  them  were 
already  shop  stewards.   There  were  some  marvelous  ones.   There 
was  one  black  woman  who  worked  at  Caterpillar  Tractor.   She 
wasn't  an  on-the-line  worker,  but  she  worked  close  enough  to  the 
line.   She  was  in  charge  of  handing  out  tools  and  parts  where 
they  were  needed  on  the  line.   Caterpillar  had  a  big  setup  in  the 
East  Bay.   A  lot  of  others  came  from  the  phone  company  and 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric. 

I  started  doing  other  things.   I  conducted  whole  weekends, 
or  two-  or  three-day  workshops  on  communications  with  telephone 
company  workers  down  at  Loyola  University  in  southern  California. 
I  did  a  week-long  workshop  with  a  lot  of  fairly  conservative 
workers.   Not,  I  assure  you,  the  kind  of  workshops  we  had  with 
the  ILWU  people.   Teaching  became  a  means  of  communication, 
something  I  felt  I  had  lost. 
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XXIV  THE  ROTTERDAM  STUDY  (AMERICAN  WORKERS  ABROAD)  AND  WORK 

SATISFACTION  ABOARD  THE  HOEGH  MALLARD  (INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
AT  SEA) 


Shearer:   How  did  you  move  from  teaching  at  UC  Berkeley  into  the  Ford 
Foundation- sponsored  studies? 

Roger:    One  thing  flowed  out  of  the  other.   The  Ford  Foundation  put  a  lot 
of  money  into  many  university  labor  and  industrial  relations 
courses.   They  put  some  money  into  this  consortium  to  get  labor 
leadership  to  study  labor  history.   The  guy  in  charge  that  was 
Robert  Schrank,  who  got  interested  in  putting  people  to  work  in  a 
situation  in  which  they  could  get  a  sense  of  their  own  identity 
and  their  own  worth  by  working  with  their  counterparts  in  other 
cultures.   I  loved  the  idea. 

Shearer:   Was  this  part  of  the  quality-of-work-life  study? 

Roger:    That's  the  generic  term  for  all  those  studies.   Schrank  had 

developed  this  idea  in  an  essay  about  workers  and  how  they  relate 
to  each  other.   How  they  organize  their  job.   Not  of  the  union, 
not  of  the  industry,  but  how  working  together  can  take  over  the 
organization  of  the  tasks. 

I  got  involved  in  talking  to  these  people  about  how 
longshoremen  handle  so  many  different  tasks.   The  same  gang  can 
handle  every  type  of  cargo  in  one  day.   How  they  work  together  in 
a  fashion  that  soon  looks  like  it  was  choreographed.   Schrank  and 
the  University  of  California  got  involved  in  working  on  sending 
some  American  workers  to  foreign  ports  or  foreign  companies  to 
work  with  foreign  workers. 

Shearer:   This  was  part  of  a  worker  exchange  program  that  involved  various 
kinds  of  workers  and  their  counterparts  abroad? 

Roger:    That's  right.   Incidentally,  it  was  not  only  the  University  of 
California.   There  was  one  group  from  Pontiac,  Michigan,  that 
went  to  the  Saab-Scandia  plant  in  Sweden.   I  talked  so  much  about 
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how  longshoremen  do  things,  we  decided  to  send  a  longshore  group 
to  Rotterdam,  the  biggest,  most  modern  port  in  the  world. 

Shearer:   And  I  guess  the  most  mechanized,  too? 

Roger:    The  most  mechanized,  most  modernized  and  beautifully  run  port. 

Another  group  of  San  Francisco  nurses  went  to  England,  mostly  to 
London,  to  work  with  English  nurses. 

Shearer:   And  then  the  policemen  from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  went  to-- 

Roger:    To  Amsterdam  and  London  both.   That  was  pretty  much  outside  of 
our  immediate  grouping.   I  never  had  much  input  into  that  one. 

Shearer:   But  you  accompanied  the  longshoremen  contingent- 
Roger:    It's  more  than  that.   I  set  up  the  program.   The  man  who  first 
started  the  communication  with  the  people  in  Europe  was  Herbert 
Perry,  who  is  a  professor  of  Industrial  Relations  at  Sacramento 
State  University.   He  had  also  taught  at  the  University  of 
California,  had  a  Ph.D.   He  started  communicating  when  he  knew  we 
wanted  to  do  something  with  the  longshore  union  and  longshore 
employers  in  Rotterdam.   We  got  no  answers  from  them,  but  they 
knew  about  us.   They  said  they  would  think  about  it. 

In  1974,  among  the  many  trips  that  Mae  and  I  took  was  one  to 
Amsterdam.   On  that  trip,  I  called  from  a  town  called  Arnhem  to 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  longshore  school  in  Rotterdam  to  tell 
him  that  I  was  coming  by  and  I'd  like  to  see  him.   He  was  very 
gruff  with  me  because  the  Dutch  do  things  differently.   They 
write  a  letter  three  or  four  months  in  advance;  they  have  an 
exchange  of  letters  and  move  slowly.   You  don't  call  from  a  city 
and  say,  "I'm  going  to  be  in  your  bailiwick  two  days  from  now  and 
I'd  like  to  see  you."  We  became  friends  eventually,  but  he 
thought  I  was  pretty  crude  at  first. 

In  any  case,  I  went  there.   He  and  a  group  of  people  showed 
me  all  over  this  marvelous  school  for  longshoremen.   They  thought 
the  idea  was  ridiculous—having  San  Francisco  longshoremen  come 
to  Rotterdam.   What  can  they  tell  us  that  we  don't  know  better? 
What  will  they  learn  from  us?   It's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  bother. 
I  was  very  persistent.   I  came.   I  went  with  him.   I  got 
involved.   I  eased  myself  into  a  luncheon  he  had  with  a  bunch  of 
barge  people  from  England.   He  sent  an  agent  from  the  union  to 
show  me  around.   He  knew  I  was  knowledgeable  and  he  knew  I  was 
persistent.   He  kept  saying  no.   I  said,  "Look,  I'm  at  the  hotel 
right  across  from  the  railroad  station.  We're  leaving  early  in 
the  morning  for  Paris,  and  I'd  like  to  get  in  touch  with  you  in 
the  morning  before  we  leave."  He  said,  "There's  no  sense  in 
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doing  that."  But  about  six  the  next  morning  he  said,  "We've 
changed  our  minds;  it  looks  like  it  might  be  an  interesting  idea, 
so  let's  keep  in  contact."  We  went  on  to  Paris  feeling  very 
good. 

Shearer:   That's  interesting.   I  read  in  the  preface  to  American  Workers 
Abroad  (MIT  Press),  which  published  your  recording  and 
observations,  that  the  idea  was  to  observe  alternative  ways  of 
work,  using  workers  in  the  same  industry  to  observe  and  record 
their  perceptions  and  reactions  to  the  different  ways  the  work 
was  organized.   What  was  the  aim?   Increasing  job  satisfaction  or 
work  productivity? 

Roger:    That  question  was  asked  of  me  many  times.   What  was  the  real  aim? 
Well,  my  aim  was  to  do  something  that  sounded  interesting.   The 
aim  of  the  school  and  the  Ford  Foundation  was  to  see  what  we  can 
learn  from  the  way  workers  work  with  each  other—in  the  process 
of  learning  more  about  themselves.   That  we  could  learn  about 
organizing  work  in  a  way  that  would  increase  job  satisfaction. 
Incidentally,  I  was  accused  by  several  local  people  in  Holland  of 
only  trying  to  figure  out  the  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
productivity.   But  I  said,  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  if 
productivity  were  to  be  increased  and  at  the  same  time,  workers 
had  less  boring  and  more  interesting  jobs,  now  that  would  be  a 
fringe  benefit.   If  that  happens,  that's  what  happens."   I  was 
sort  of  put  on  the  spot. 

Shearer:   What  came  of  the  Rotterdam  study? 

Roger:    It  was  published  by  MIT  press,  which  gives  it  prestige,  and  I 
sent  copies  of  it  to  many  people,  including  people  in  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO),  which  is  a  United  Nations 
agency  in  Geneva.   I  went  to  Geneva  to  talk  to  them  about  it.   I 
also  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Einar  Thorsrud,  the  head  of  the  Work 
Research  Institute  and  the  University  of  Oslo.   He  liked  my  work 
and  told  a  group  of  people  he  thought  it  was  a  classic  work  in 
this  field  and  that  he  agreed  with  my  idea  to  do  the  same  thing 
on  a  ship. 


Speaking  Body  Language 


Roger:    The  question  was,  what  were  the  consequences  of  this  particular 
experience  itself  in  Rotterdam  as  far  as  longshoremen  were 
concerned. 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Also,  what  were  the  consequences  for  you? 
experience  mean  to  you? 


What  did  the 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer; 
Roger: 


It  was  exciting  because  I  could  see  things  happening  that  I'd 
never  seen  before.   You  can  read  about  it  in  the  book,  but  you 
can't  get  my  excitement  as  I  was  watching  a  couple  of  workers  in 
Rotterdam—a  Dutch  longshoreman  and  Horace  Bordelon,  a  black 
longshoreman  from  San  Francisco.   They  were  working  together  on  a 
job.   They  were  loading  wooden  barrels  of  what  they  told  me  later 
were  pickled  pig  intestines. 

Pickled  tripe! 

Pickled  guts.   Right.   These  two  guys  couldn't  speak  a  word  of 
the  other's  language.   They  stood  there.   They  looked  at  each 
other.   I  was  watching  all  this.   I'd  like  to  have  filmed  it. 
Looked  at  each  other.   Bordelon  started  a  movement.   He  didn't 
even  half  get  to  the  object,  which  was  to,  what  they  call,  break 
over  a  barrel.   This  means  you  get  it  off  at  a  side  on  its  rim. 
Once  a  barrel  or  a  drum—even  a  five-hundred-pound  drum— once 
it's  levered  over  to  only  one  side— you  can  almost  balance  it. 
Once  it's  on  its  side  two  people  can  roll  it  on  its  rim. 

Oh,  right.   As  long  as  you  can  balance. 

As  long  as  you  keep  balance.   Weight  was  no  longer  an  issue— but 
skill  was.   These  guys  automatically,  through  long  experience, 
understood  each  other  perfectly.   Each  had  a  slightly  different 
way  of  doing  it,  but  they  accommodated  themselves  instantly. 

That's  impressive. 

I'll  tell  you.   Watching  that  was  a  thrill  to  me.   I  watched  the 
operation  for  about  an  hour.   They  were  loading  these  barrels, 
incidentally,  into  a  container.   Once  it  was  closed,  the 
container  could  have  been  gold,  cotton,  pigs'  guts,  or  wigs. 
That's  one  thing  about  a  container.   It  doesn't  tell  you  anything 
once  it's  closed.   Then  I  was  watching  these  longshoremen  at 
work— two  men  both  responsible  for  spelling  each  other— as  they 
work  around  two  lift  drivers.   Jack  Hogan  is  the  American.   Then 
the  Dutch  lift  driver- -each  has  to  go  and  get  a  pile  and  go  in  a 
long  circle  and  get  the  load  down  under  the  hatch  so  it  can  be 
lifted  by  the  winch  drivers,  who  are  all  Dutchmen  at  this  point, 
and  then  go  away  in  time  for  the  next  one  to  come  by. 

Without  any  explanation,  they  did  it  perfectly.   They  were 
bored,  but  they  did  it  perfectly.   Neither  of  them  could  speak  to 
each  other  in  any  language- -the  Dutchmen  had  two  or  three  words 
of  English  called  "dock  English"  and  by  that  time  Jack  knew  a  few 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


odd  Dutch  words,  including  a  few  dirty  words.   They  would  yell  at 
each  other  and  laugh  and  slap  and  blow  their  horns  and  keep 
working.   They  even  worked  out  ways,  not  understanding  each  other 
really,  of  wasting  time  in  a  productive  way,  like  laughing  and 
playing.   This  was  one  of  the  great  things.   That  didn't  mean 
anything  in  terms  of  organizing  the  job.   Even  then  they  worked 
out  ways  of  working  together.   So  what  I  learned  is  that  —  first, 
this  can  only  be  done  properly  with  people  who  really  know  their 
work.   You  could  not  take  unskilled  workers.   But  people  who  know 
their  work  and  know  what  the  goal  of  the  job  is  can  communicate 
remarkably  well  just  with  their  skill  and  with  some  kind  of 
pantomime . 

Body  language? 

Body  language.   That's  it.   Later,  I  asked  Bordelon  about  the  job 
with  a  guy  he  couldn't  communicate  otherwise.   His  answer  was, 
"Sid,  that  guy  is  a  longshoremen  just  as  I  am.   We  know  the  work. 
We  may  have  a  few  different  tricks  but  we  understand  each  other. 
That  Dutchman  is  a  longshoremen  and,  just  like  me,  he  puts  on  his 
pants  one  leg  at  a  time." 


Ready,  Go  Home—A  Job  Satisfaction 


Roger:    One  thing  they  did  in  Holland  is  called  "clar  naar  huis"  which 

means  "ready,  go  home".   They  speed  the  job  up  like  hell,  without 
any  accidents,  which  is  a  big  problem,  so  they  can  get  off  early 
and  go  home.   Ready,  go  home.   They  don't  have  such  things 
legitimately  in  the  United  States  but  they  had  it  over  there. 
One  guy  was  working  in  that  kind  of  a  gang.   Rick  Estrada,  a 
Mexican-American  guy.   I  never  saw  anybody  work  as  hard  as  he 
did.   Sweating  it  out.   Throwing  cases.   Magnificently  working 
together  and  getting  out  early.   I  discovered  something  about  a 
certain  kind  of  a  joy  that  every  worker  understands.   You  don't 
want  to  speed  up.   That's  against  all  good  rules  of  trade  unions. 
On  the  other  hand  you  do  want  something  else.   A  little  extra 
time.   Let's  say,  you  get  an  hour  off,  an  hour  early,  if  you 
knock  yourself  out,  what  do  you  have?  You're  so  exhausted  from 
working  so  hard  you  go  home,  let's  say,  and  you  sleep  for  a 
little  while.   So  what  did  you  gain?  You  gained  something  which 
is  hard  to  measure.   You  stole  an  hour  away  from  the  boss.   I 
learned  this  by  watching  it.   You  stole  a  little  piece  of  time 
away  from  him.   You  had  an  hour  to  go  home  early  and  even  take  a 
nap,  but  you  were  being  paid  for  that  hour. 

Shearer:   [laughing]   There's  the  joy. 
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Roger:    Talk  about  work  satisfaction.   That's  what  you  call  non-work 
satisfaction. 


American  Workers'  Feelings  of  Superiority 


Roger:    Academic  people  don't  like  to  hear  this,  I  understand,  but  I 
found  it  fascinating.   I  also  found  what  a  terrible  amount  of 
goofing  off  took  place  with  American  workers. 

Shearer:   American  as  opposed  to  Dutch  dock  workers? 

Roger:     Part  of  the  goofing  off  was  because,  as  guests,  the  Americans 

felt  they  had  more  prerogative,  I  guess.   Part  of  it  was  because 
they  didn't  have  any  real  responsibility  to  this  job.   They 
couldn't  even  be  fired  from  it  because  they  were  getting  paid  by 
the  University  of  California  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  not  by  the 
Dutch  workers . 

Some  of  them  felt  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  guys  they 
worked  with.   But  there  were  a  couple  who  really  drove  me  up  the 
wall.   Another  thing  I  learned  is  that  these  workers  —  some  of 
them  were  so  unsophisticated  and  with  no  sense  of  their 
ignorance  —  that  they  felt  inherently,  innately  superior  to  these 
Dutch  workers  because  we  were  from  America! 

I  want  to  tell  you.   Roger  Davis,  the  guy  who  worked  with 
gear,  came  in  one  day  and  said,  "These  [Dutch]  guys  don't  know 
anything  about  handling  some  of  the  gear."  He  told  me  he  was 
watching  this  guy  putting  in  a  carburetor  and  said  to  him,  "Hey, 
you  don't  even  know  how  to  do  it.   Let  me  show  you  how  to  do  it." 
The  Dutch  worker  protested,  but  Roger  said,  "No,  you  don't  know 
how  to  do  it."   So  the  guy  who  was  in  charge  of  the  group  said  to 
him,  "Oh,  Roger,  you  should  show  us  how  to  do  it."   So  Roger 
said,  "I  showed  them  how  to  do  it." 

You  know,  he  never  quite  realized  that  they  were  laughing  at 
him  all  the  time.   He  was  doing  something  any  simple  mechanic 
could  do.   He  didn't  realize  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
sophisticated  mechanics  who  could  handle  certain  kinds  of 
enormous  straddle  trucks,  that  could  pick  up  forty-foot 
containers.   When  he  saw  a  movie  about  Holland  we  showed  here  at 
Berkeley—they  showed  pretty  girls— he  told  his  wife  there  was 
nothing  to  worry  about.   He  said,  "Those  people  are  so  backward 
that  they  wouldn't  understand  anything."  He  was  the  kind  of  guy 
who  thought  that  he  could  give  a  girl  in  Rotterdam  a  bar  of 
chocolate  and  she'd  go  home  with  him,  not  realizing  he  was  at  the 
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home  of  the  greatest  chocolate  made  in  the  world  and  much  more 
expensive  there  than  at  home. 

There  was  another  side  that  was  interesting.   Bordelon  had 
been  in  Vietnam  in  the  Air  Force.   We  had  to  send  in  a  biography 
of  each  one  of  the  people  coming  with  us.   His  biography  included 
the  fact  that  he'd  been  in  Vietnam.   This  is  1975.   The  first  day 
he  was  out  on  the  job  he  came  back  furious  at  me  for  revealing 
that  he  was  in  Vietnam.   That's  all  those  guys  wanted  to  talk 
about.   They  kept  asking  him,  what  the  hell  was  he  doing  in 
Vietnam? 

Let  me  tell  you  one  other  thing.   When  we  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  I  went  back  to  work  on  the  waterfront  as  a  ship  clerk. 
Two  things  happened.   One,  I  tried  to  tell  the  people  here  at  a 
union  meeting  that  ship  clerks  over  in  Rotterdam—every  one  of 
them- -knew  how  to  handle  a  computer  and  that  everything  was 
computerized.   These  guys  said,  "It's  not  going  to  happen  here." 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  within  the  last  year  or  two  it  was 
getting  desperate  to  get  ship  clerks  to  learn  how  to  use 
computers  because  everything  had  become  computerized.   The  best 
opportunity  to  learn  these  skills  was  lost. 

The  other  thing  I  learned  is  something  about  perception.   I 
was  at  a  major  dock  in  the  Netherlands.   I  was  walking  with  a 
supervisor,  a  Dutchman,  and  suddenly  a  man  on  a  heavy  forklift 
machine  carrying  a  twenty- foot  container  went  right  over  our 
heads.   We  dropped  down  in  the  mud  and  muck,  both  of  us.   I 
screamed  bloody  murder.   I  was  embarrassed,  my  suit  dirty. 
Mostly,  I  was  scared.   The  Dutch  smiled  and  laughed  and  said  that 
everything  was  all  right.   They  do  that  there  all  the  time.   I 
yelled  at  him  that  that  never  would  have  happened  in  San 
Francisco. 


When  1  returned  to  the  Bay  Area  I  went  back  to  work  in  about 
a  week,  on  a  night  job.   And  the  first  thing  that  happened  was 
something  I  had  not  noticed  before--a  guy  driving  a  heavy  lift 
with  a  container  went  right  over  my  head.   I  looked  up  and 
thought,  My  God.   Of  course.   It's  been  happening  all  along  but  1 
just  didn't  realize.   I  perceived  something- 
Shearer:   In  a  foreign  environment- 


Roger: 


It  stood  out  there.   That  tells  you  a  lot  about  perception. 


Shearer:   How  did  the  academic  establishment  receive  your  report? 
Initially,  they  published  it-- 
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Roger: 


Shearer : 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Yes.   It  was  very  well  received.   The  London  Economist  gave  it  a 
very  good  write-up,  for  example.   I'd  forgotten  that.   It  was  a 
new  experience,  a  new  experiment.   It  was  very  well  received. 
The  Dutch  did  not  think  us  anywhere  as  friendly  when  they  read  my 
report  because  I  revealed  that  the  Americans  felt  they  were  so 
superior  to  any  foreigners.   Our  guys  didn't  realize  the  extent 
to  which  the  Dutch  longshore  industry  and  shipping  was  far  in 
advance  of  ours.   But  our  fellows  were  excessively  provincial. 

The  Dutch  became  irritated  by  the  Americans.   Let  me  say 
that  narrowness  is  an  irritating  aspect  of  some  Americans. 

Did  you  find  the  American  workers  changing  their  point  of  view  by 
the  end  of  the  time? 

I  would  love  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  they  gained  some 
significant  understanding  of  changes  and  of  other  people  and 
their  cultures.   I'm  sorry  to  say  that  most  did  not.   I  didn't 
pick  only  American  longshoremen  who  were  also  intellectuals;  that 
would  have  been  just  as  distorting  as  anything  we  could  do.   The 
guys  were  picked  by  a  small  committee  of  professors  at  the  UC 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations.   Three  men  chosen  were  really 
good--Larry  Yamamoto,  Richard  Estrada,  and  Horace  Bordelon.   They 
took  this  project  seriously.   Picking  was  difficult.   My  God. 
There  were  hundreds  who  applied  for  it.   We  picked  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  kind  of  work  they  did,  but  there  was  pressure  to  get 
a  division  of  races.   One  Oriental.   One  Latino.   Two  white.   Two 
black.   Frankly,  thinking  back  over  it,  that  was  nonsense  that 
some  bigshot  at  ILWU  Local  10  convinced  us  was  the  way  to  go. 

How  would  you  have  restructured  it? 

I  think  I  would  not  have  selected  them  by  what  they  did.   They 
were  longshoremen;  they  could  make  their  own  way  because  they 
could  handle  most  of  the  work.   But  I  might  also  have  felt  a  need 
to  divide  it  up  into  ethnic  or  racial  groups.   Probably,  I  would 
have  been  forced  to  by  my  own  circumstances.   Local  10  at  that 
time  was  about  40  percent  black  and  maybe  40  percent  white. 
Trying  to  set  up  proportionate  representation  was  made  too 
important,  and  was  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 


What  was  the  least  productive  selection  factor? 
What  would  have  been  better? 


Type  of  job? 


Just  to  get  good  longshoremen.   A  good  longshoreman  knows  his  job 
and  a  good  longshoreman  can  do  a  multitude  of  jobs,  and  if  he 
can't  do  something,  he'll  ask  for  help.   I  don't  know  the  right 
factors,  frankly.   We  had  to  have  a  lift  driver  because  everybody 
has  it.   We  had  to  have  a  winch  driver.   We  had  to  have  a  hold 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


man.   In  Holland  they  expect  most  every  guy  that  comes  down  to  do 
all  these  different  kinds  of  jobs.   Ours  are  much  more 
stratified.   And  that  stratification  is  very  much  an  American 
phenomenon. 

Really? 

More  so  because  a  stratification  is  based  on  your  having  the 
right  to  get  the  kind  of  job  you  want—through  the  hiring  hall. 

Interesting.   And  that  was  reported?  That  was  underscored  in 
your  report? 

Yes. 

What  did  the  union  think  of  this  report? 

I  don't  know.   It's  very  hard  to  tell.   First  of  all  there  were 
so  many  who  were  against  other  longshoremen  getting  this  little 
vacation  trip.   Of  course,  there  was  racial  animosity  about  who 
got  what,  and  much  animosity  by  some  blacks  concerning  which 
particular  blacks  were  chosen  by  the  committee.   I  chose  one  man 
very  specifically  because  I  thought  he'd  be  the  best.   I  won't 
name  him.   He  was  the  lousiest  because  everything  he  could  do  so 
well  at  home,  he  couldn't  do  there  because  he  was  so  sure  he  was 
superior  to  the  foreigners. 

Some  of  these  guys  forgot  that  the  Dutch  were  not  the 

foreigners  in  their  own  country.   Well,  face  it.   This  is  one  of 

the  big  problems  with  tourists.   They  forget  that  they  are  not 
among  foreigners  any  longer. 

Right. 

Horace  Bordelon,  the  black  guy  who  had  been  in  the  air  force  in 
Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  kind  of  guy  who  had  really 
been  around  a  lot.   He  understood  a  lot.   Estrada,  the  Mexican 
American,  was  very  bright  about  these  things  because,  he  said,  he 
had  lived  all  his  life  in  two  cultures.   Remember  that.   To  him 
it  was  much  easier  to  conform,  to  understand  there  was  a 
different  culture  out  there. 

To  accommodate. 

Larry  Yamamoto  had  also  been  raised  in  a  multi-cultural  society-- 
at  home  and  out  in  the  street.   He  understood  it  immediately. 
Yamamoto 's  wife,  for  example,  who  came  after  we  got  started,  is 
not  Japanese.   She  was  the  kind  of  person  who,  because  she  didn't 
want  to  hang  around,  took  a  train  every  day.   There  was  no  border 
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point  she  didn't  know,  because  every  train  practically  can  take 
you  to  some  border.   She  rode  every  railroad  train  that  went 
anywhere  in  Holland.   She  went  to  some  town  on  the  German  border, 
the  Dutch  border- 
Shearer:   She  got  a  sense  of  the  country? 
Roger:    She  knew  more  than  the  men.  Wonderful  woman. 

One  of  the  black  guys,  Howard  Simpson,  got  so  alienated--! 
think  by  being  in  a  totally  different  environment --that  he  got 
sick.   He  got  sick  and  couldn't  get  out  of  his  room.   He  smoked 
and  drank  7-Up  because  he  was  sick  all  the  time.   He  did  go  down 
to  eat,  however.   I  finally  decided,  enough  is  enough.   Every 
time  I'd  say  I'll  get  a  doctor  to  come  up  and  see  you,  he'd  say, 
"No,  no,  I'll  be  all  right."  After  about  a  week,  I  said,  "We 
only  have  a  couple  more  weeks  here,  I'm  going  to  get  a  doctor. 
If  you  don't  want  to  see  him,  fine.   You  leave.   We're  not  going 
to  keep  you  here.   You  go  home."  The  next  day  he  was  back  on  the 
job.   I  think  he  went  into  a  kind  of  panic  in  this  foreign 
situation. 

Roger  Davis,  the  one  who  told  his  wife  not  to  worry  about 
these  people  because  they  don't  know  anything,  did  things  which  I 
hate  to  mention.   He  would  call  long  distance  and  have  his  wife 
call  back  and  say  that  she's  sick.   I  even  hate  to  bring  this  up. 
He  finally  had  to  get  home  because  his  wife  was  sick.   How  do  I 
know  these  calls  were  made?  Because  I  asked  the  phone  operator 
which  way  the  calls  went.   It  was  a  bad  situation  because  I  had 
to  find  a  way  to  get  an  extra  five  hundred  dollars  to  get  him 
home  early.   I  was  sort  of  babysitting  as  well. 

The  other  longshoreman,  an  old-timer  and  very  talented 
driving  a  forklift,  was  Jack  Hogan.   He  was  a  good  worker  but  our 
Dutch  colleagues  were  always  trying  to  get  away  from  him  because 
he  was  a  nonstop  talker.   And  he  asked  nonstop  questions  that 
were  inappropriate  to  the  job  he  was  doing.   But  no  one  faulted 
him  as  far  as  his  expert  work  was  concerned. 


Revisiting  Anne  Frank's  House 


Roger:    I'll  never  forget  one  experience.   Yamamoto,  Estrada,  and 

Bordelon  and  I  went  to  Amsterdam  to  visit  Anne  Frank's  house. 
Bordelon  had  never  heard  of  Anne  Frank.   Yamamoto  had.   Estrada, 
maybe,  had  heard  something  about  it.   We  spent  about  an  hour  in 
the  house.   Only  a  few  years  before  when  I'd  been  in  Rotterdam 
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soon  after  my  wife  Hazel  had  died,  I  went  to  the  Anne  Frank 
house.   I  only  walked  halfway  up  the  steps.   I  started  to  gurgle, 
to  cry  even  before  I  got  in.   I  walked  out.   This  time  we  went 
through  it  all. 

After  an  hour,  we  went  in  front  of  the  house  where  there  is 
a  canal  and  there's  a  bench.   We  sat  out  there  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  nobody  said  a  word.   Then  Bordelon  said,  "If  I  saw  a 
German  right  now,  I  think  I'd  shoot  the  son  of  a  bitch."  That's 
all  he  said.   He  was  furious.   He  had  had  no  idea  what  he  was 
going  to  see.   That's  the  effect  it  had  on  him.   I  wished  that 
more  had  been  learned.   I  learned  a  hell  of  a  lot.   I  think  some 
of  the  men  did,  too.   I  think  Yamamoto  really  learned  the  most 
because  he  has  that  quality  about  him. 


Studying  Industrial  Democracy  aboard  the  Hoegh  Mallard 


Shearer:  When  Einar  Thorsrud  read  the  account  of  what  you  had  done  in 
Rotterdam,  did  he  invite  you  to  design  a  similar  study  for  a 
particular  ship? 

Roger:    Not  exactly.   We  knew  by  then  that  Thorsrud  was  known  for 

designing  work  place  changes.   He  redesigned  how  banks  operate, 
to  change  the  flow  of  work.   He  redesigned  an  aluminum  plant  to 
get  the  right  flow  of  work.   He  also  set  up  a  total  design  for  a 
new  kind  of  ship.   We  knew  about  that.   I  went,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  Chicago  to  meet  Thorsrud  after  I  finished  editing  the 
Rotterdam  story.   I  went  to  Chicago  to  a  big  conference  on  all 
kinds  of  aspects  of  work.   It  was  at  the  Comrade  Hilton  Hilton. 


Shearer:   Comrade.   You  did  say  Comrade.   [laughing]   Funny. 

Roger:    Thorsrud  was  one  of  the  main  speakers  about  the  redesign  of  work 
aboard  ship.   I  told  him  what  we'd  been  doing.   By  this  time,  he 
had  read  the  book  that  included  Rotterdam  experience.   He  had 
been  working  with  the  Hoegh  Shipping  Company,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  advanced  in  the  country,  a  very  wealthy  shipping 
organization.   We  told  him  that  we  would  like  to  use  the  same 
basic  idea  of  a  well-designed  group  that  could  do  a  variety  of 
work.   One  thing  that  made  the  ship  so  different  from  all 
traditional  ships  was  that  everybody  on  the  ship  was  supposed  to 
be  able  to  do  the  work  that  everybody  else  did.   They  were  called 
ship's  mechanics,  not  a  deckman  or  an  engine  room  man.   They  were 
expected  to  be  able  to  work  in  every  part  of  the  ship. 
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Incidentally,  I  called  a  man  I  hadn't  seen  for  years  when  we 
were  in  Chicago.   Studs  Terkel.   I  called  him  and  he  said,  "Why 
don't  you  come  over  and  I'll  interview  you."  So  I  told  him  about 
Einar  Thorsrud.   He  said,  "Bring  him  around,  too.   I'll  have  an 
interview."   It  was  heard  on  national  CBS.   I  never  heard  it,  but 
Studs  sent  me  a  tape. 

Where  were  we? 

Shearer:   You  were  going  to  work  with  Thorsrud'  to  plan  this  design 
together. 

Roger:     I  told  him  finally  that  there  were  several  things  that  had  to  be 
considered  to  make  comparisons.   The  ships  that  he  designed  had 
about  twenty-two  total  crew,  as  against  maybe  forty-five  or  more 
on  American  ships.   The  union  in  Norway  agreed  that  as  long  as 
people  could  interchange  work  with  each  other,  that  they  don't 
have  to  have  such  large  crews.   Some  seafarers  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  are  not  working  because  there's  no  work  for  them.   Of 
course  American  unions  don't  like  that,  but  it  is  already 
happening  in  America. 


Roger:    I  told  him  in  Chicago  that  I  didn't  think  we  should  add  more  than 
three  American  men  altogether  on  the  ship.   You  can't  have  a  crew 
of  twenty-two  people  and  add  five  or  six  visiting  people  working 
around  the  place.   That  would  be  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  crew. 
So  we  would  add  one  deckman,  one  engine  room  man  and  one  officer. 
He  agreed  that  would  be  very  good.   The  officer  should  have  a  lot 
of  experience  and  the  other  two  men  would  be  experienced  in  their 
own  fields,  but  would  not  be  interchangeable  because  they 
wouldn't  really  know  the  other  man's  job.   However,  in  several 
areas  the  Americans  had  to  become  interchangeable  in  the  sense 
that  even  if  it  wasn't  their  job,  they  had  to  drag  in  lines  or 
throw  out  lines  during  the  docking  period.   The  Americans  did  not 
like  it.   But  it  was  an  experiment. 

It's  much  more  difficult  to  pick  men  for  this  kind  of  a  job 
because  seamen  are  not  in  a  port  all  the  time.   I  had  to  get 
approval  from  the  president  of  SUP--Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific 
--because  one  man  had  to  be  a  member  of  that  union.   I  had  to  get 
approval  from  "Whitey"  Disley,  president  of  the  Marine  Firemen 
(which  is  the  engine  room  men)  and  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
the  Master,  Mates  and  Pilots  to  get  a  second  mate.   I  did  a  lot 
of  interviewing  around.   Then  these  guys  had  also  to  be 
interviewed  by  a  committee  at  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations  at  UC  Berkeley. 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


We  finally  picked  the  men.   They  turned  out  to  be  very  good 
men,  who  really  knew  their  jobs.   John  Cox  already  had  his 
master's  license.   He'd  gone  through  the  whole  business,  all  the 
way  to  being  a  captain.   He  was  a  captain  during  the  war.   He  was 
a  perfect  man.   An  incredibly  bright  and  enthusiastic  man  who 
really  understood  what  the  idea  was  about.   The  other  two  men  had 
a  little  more  trouble  understanding  the  idea.   But  they  were 
studying  to  advance  themselves  in  the  field,  one  to  become  a 
marine  engineer  and  the  other,  a  mate  eventually.   So  they  had 
wide  experience.   We  picked  three  men.   That  was  the  beginning  of 
that. 

A  book  was  published  containing  your  report,  entitled  Industrial 
Democracy  at  Sea.   You  mentioned,  I  think,  earlier  that  there 
were  two  or  more  possible  levels  of  meaning  to  that  title. 

I  didn't  do  the  title,  it  was  done  by  MIT  Press.   I  didn't  even 
know  what  the  title  was  going  to  be.   I  had  gone  to  a  bookstore 
in  New  York  in  1983,  five  years  after  the  study  in  1978.   I  asked 
the  store  if  they  had  any  advance  notices  on  a  book  from  MIT 
Press.   They  hadn't  got  the  book  yet,  but  it  was  the  first  time  I 
saw  the  total  title.   Harvard  Business  Review  did  a  very 
laudatory  review  of  the  book.   The  reviewer  said  that  in 
describing  the  voyage,  the  author  really  gave  some  extra  weight 
to  the  double  meaning  of  the  title,  Industrial  Democracy  at  Sea, 
because  he  develops  some  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  it's 
really  democracy  or  democracy  at  sea,  which  is  all  at  sea.   It 
was  that  kind  of  a  trip.   It  was  an  incredible  trip.   And  people 
can  read  about  it,  but  never  would  it  be  read  about  in  the  way  it 
really  felt! 

I  gather  from  looking  at  the  book  and  scanning  some  of  the 
commentaries  that  not  everyone  was  pleased  with  what  you 
reported. 

Thorsrud,  for  one. 

Yes.   Why  in  particular? 

Because  of  the  way  our  three  men  reacted  to  what  was  happening  on 
the  ship.   He  felt  it  was  a  slap  at  the  way  he  designed  it. 

How  so? 

I'll  give  you  the  most  extraordinary  example.   Thorsrud  knew  that 
Norwegian  sailors  tend  to  drink--in  truth  all  Norwegians  seem  to 
be  heavy  on  the  hooch.   The  Hoegh  Shipping  Lines  headquarters  was 
almost  run  like  a  palace,  a  castle.   Everybody  is  so  dignified. 
Nobody  comes  to  work  at  the  shipping  line  itself  without  wearing 
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a  tie.   Usually  navy  blue  blazer  and  gray  pants.   Einar  and  the 
group  decided  that  the  best  way  to  handle  the  drinking  problem  is 
to  help  teach  these  young  men  to  drink  like  gentlemen.   So  they 
put  a  bar  on  the  ship. 

Here's  what  happened.   We  went  up  to  Longview,  Washington, 
to  pick  up  the  ship.  When  we  got  on  the  ship,  the  chief  mate 
took  us  for  a  tour.   It  was  a  beautifully  built,  but  ugly,  ship. 
The  ships  of  the  past  had  a  beautiful  rake  so  that  even  if  it's 
sitting  in  the  water  at  anchor,  it  looks  like  it's  flying.   Like 
it's  going  somewhere.   This  had  a  square  rear  end.   A  big  bulb  in 
the  bow. 

Shearer:   [laughing]   Oh,  dear. 

Roger:    It's  got  no  beauty,  but  it's  very  functional.   This  particular 

ship  was  45,000  deadweight  tons,  ten  hatches  with  two  heavy  self- 
contained  cranes.  All  of  this  was  run  by  a  crew  of  twenty-two 
men;  in  this  case,  they  had  a  couple  more  who  were  apprentices. 
One  of  the  first  things  the  mate  shows  us  is  the  bar.   The  bar  is 
strange  because  it  looks  like  a  bar.   It  has  neon  signs.   It  has 
Wild  West  slogans.   All  that  to  make  it  look  like  a  common  bar, 
not  a  place  to  "learn  to  drink  like  a  gentleman."   I  think  the 
whole  drinking  thinking  was  wacky. 

Jim  Moore  has  been  all  over  the  world,  an  engine  room  man 
with  a  vulgar  blabbermouth—but  boy,  did  he  know  his  way  around. 
Good  engineer.   The  chief  mate  was  a  gentlemen-type  chief  mate. 
Moore  said  to  the  chief  mate,  "Let  me  tell  you  something.   If  I'm 
anywhere  in  the  world,  let's  say  I'm  in  Manila  or  Rio,  and  I'm 
walking  by  a  bar  that  has  some  Norwegians  and  I  can  hear  that 
they're  all  talking  Norwegian  to  each  other,  I  won't  even  go  into 
the  damn  bar.   I'd  be  scared  to.   Because  when  these  Norwegian 
sailors  start  drinking,  they  end  up  fighting.   They  always  fight. 
I  wouldn't  even  go  near  the  place.   I  don't  understand  how  you 
can  have  this  kind  of  thing  here  on  ship." 

The  ship  was  practically  brand  new.   It  had  only  made  a 
couple  of  voyages.   This  chief  mate  said,  "Young  men  will  learn 
how  to  drink  like  gentlemen." 

That  part  of  the  trip  was  terrifying,  on  occasion. 
Shearer:   Because  of--? 

Roger:    Drinking.   The  worst  night  of  all  was  my  fault.   I  was  so 

ebullient  about  the  trip.   We  were  getting  along  so  well.   They 
had  a  barbecue  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  for  the  entire  crew. 
Remember,  everybody  eats  in  the  same  room.   You  can  read  about 
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it.   They  had  a  lot  of  liquor.   They  also  had  a  lot  of  wine  at 
the  barbecue.   Guys  could  go  to  the  bar  earlier  and  have  a  drink 
or  two.   Afterwards  go  back  to  the  bar.   I,  magnanimous  with 
somebody  else's  money,  said,  "The  bar  is  open.   The  University  of 
California  will  pay  for  the  drinks."  It  was  a  mistake.   Pretty 
soon  the  officers  started  to  disappear.   They  didn't  want  to  hang 
around.   Oh,  the  Norwegian  captain  at  one  point  sat  on  a  stool 
with  a  guitar  and  he  sang  to  the  whole  crew.   Country  western.   I 
think  it's  in  the  book.   The  crew,  most  of  whom  had  only  met  him 
recently,  were  amazed.   He's  a  captain. 

That  night--I'll  show  you  a  picture  of  me.   I  don't  know  if 
I  was  sober  either.   But  I  had  a  tape  recorder  all  the  time.   I 
was  taping  an  awful  lot.   It  got  worse  and  worse.   Pretty  soon 
the  entire  officer  corps  disappears.   We're  looking  around  to 
find  the  key  to  lock  up  the  bar.   The  guy  who  knows  where  the  key 
is  is  fast  asleep  right  on  the  floor.   Pretty  soon  I  notice  a  guy 
sitting  on  a  stool.   Somebody  else  would  walk  over  and  with  his 
open  hand,  slap  and  hit  the  other  guy  across  the  head  as  hard  as 
he  could  to  see  if  he  could  knock  him  off  the  stool  on  to  the 
floor.   They're  laughing  and  laughing.   Pretty  soon  I  decided  to 
disappear.   This  was  too  much. 

That  night,  about  two  in  the  morning,  I  went  up  to  the 
bridge.   There  was  one  guy  at  the  bridge,  a  steersman.   And  the 
lookout,  whom  I  didn't  see,  off  in  one  of  the  wings.   And  there 
is  Jack  Cox,  the  officer-sailor,  who'd  been  around  so  much.   I 
said,  "Oh,  Jack,  couldn't  sleep?"  He  said,  "No.   I've  been 
worrying  about  what  would  happen  if  there  were  a  fire  in  the 
engine  room." 

We  had  had  an  incredibly  good  fire  drill  only  the  day 
before.   We  had  participated.   I  had  to  do  it  also,  including 
carrying  a  man  on  a  stretcher  down  these  steep  ladders  to  show 
how  it  could  be  done.   People  putting  on  asbestos  suits.   Oxygen. 
All  this  business.   But  now,  he  said,  "What  if  there  were  a 
fire?" 

The  next  morning  everybody  looks—well,  there's  almost 
nobody  at  breakfast.   One  of  the  young  apprentices  comes  to  my 
cabin.   He's  bloody  and  his  teeth  are  loose  and  he's  crying.   He 
just  wants  to  talk  to  me.   I  think  he  needed  a  daddy.   I  put  my 
arm  around  him.   I  said,  "You're  hurt."  He  said,  "Yes."  He 
didn't  come  for  any  other  reason.   I  think  he  wanted  to  be 
somewhere  where  he  felt  totally  safe.   He'd  gotten  so  involved  in 
that  knock-him-of f-the-stool  thing. 

About  a  month  later,  I  went  to  Oslo  to  report  to  the  Hoegh 
shipping  management  and  give  my  impressions  of  the  voyage  on  this 
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new  ship.   I  told  them  my  opinion  of  how  ridiculous  their 
conception  was  of  teaching  people  to  drink  like  gentlemen  and 
then  having  more  to  drink  than  they  could  handle.   Because  all 
you're  creating  is  a  catalytic  situation  which,  I  believe,  makes 
you  an  agency  for  getting  them  drunk. 

Then,  about  democracy.   One  of  the  big  things  they  thought 
so  much  of  was  that  they  have  one  major  meeting  of  the  crew  to 
discuss  anything  they  want  to  talk  about.   Democratically. 
Openly.   There  are  two  meetings  for  every  voyage.   One  outgoing 
and  the  one  incoming.   All  the  Hoegh  company  people,  including 
the  "quality-of -work"  experts  in  sociology  and  psychology,  talked 
about  how  this  illustrated  true  democracy  in  action. 

I  went  to  the  meeting.   I  was  excited  about  this.   I  was 
going  to  see  democracy.   Had  my  tape  recorder  going.   All  these 
guys  talked  about  was,  "We  should  do  something  about  when  the 
anchor  comes  up  so  we  have  some  protection  against  the  mud  flying 
in  our  faces."   Second  mate  or  somebody  writes  all  these  things 
down.   It's  all  done  in  Norwegian,  obviously.   They  had  a  nice 
guy  standing  with  me  and  a  couple  of  other  people,  translating  it 
all  to  English.   Finally  some  guy  walks  up  to  me  and  says,  "Why 
don't  you  tell  them  how  lousy  the  food  is?"  He's  whispering  to 
me.   We'd  already  taught  them  an  old  Army  phrase,  which  is  SOS. 
You  know  what  SOS  means?   It's  what  the  soldiers  during  the  war 
used  to  call  creamed  chipped  beef  on  toast.   Shit  on  a  shingle. 
We  talked  about  the  meaning  of  SOS  because  some  of  the  food  had 
that  quality.   Sometimes  they'd  bring  you  the  food  and  one  guy 
would  lift  up  a  piece  of  meat,  let's  say,  to  see  what  was  under 
it. 

The  point  is,  I  was  whispering  because  it's  not  my  meeting. 
Guys  would  talk  to  me  in  whispers.   I'd  say  to  them,  "Why  don't 
you  say  something?"  He  goes  like  so  with  his  arm,  which  means- 
he's  rocking  his  arms--don't  rock  the  boat.   They  know.   Here's 
what  the  truth  is.   The  man  who  ran  the  meeting  was  the  captain. 
He  would  ask  them  what  they  were  interested  in.   How  about  food? 
How  about  safety?  But  nobody  said  anything  and  yet  they  were  mad 
as  hell  at  me  for  not  having  spoken  up.   I  couldn't  explain  to 
them  that  this  wasn't  democracy  for  me;  it  was  supposed  to  be 
democracy  for  them. 

Later  they  explained  a  very  simple  thing.   When  you  leave  a 
ship—when  you  decide  you  don't  want  the  job  here  anymore  and 
want  to  go  to  another  ship,  you  have  to  have  a  discharge  paper 
from  the  ship  signed  by  the  captain.  And  he  says  what  he  has  to 
say  about  you.   If  you're  a  guy  who  complains  about  the  food  a 
good  deal,  you're  likely  to  find  the  word  "complainer"  on  your 
discharge  paper  or  your  travel  paper,  whatever  you  call  it.   I 
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wanted  to  tell  the  crew  that  was  not  a  good  example  of  democracy 
in  the  sense  that  the  captain  heard  what  he  wanted  to  hear  and 
the  crew  felt  afraid  to  speak  openly.   I  don't  fault  the  captain 
for  this.   This  is  the  way  it  goes. 

We  had  so  many  of  these  experiences.   The  one  thing  I'll 
never  be  able  to  forget—none  of  our  guys  forgot—was  what 
marvelous  workers  the  Norwegians  were.   They  were  great.   They 
worked  awfully  hard  and  they  worked  deep  into  the  night  doing 
overtime . 


Now  come  the  amenities.   The  gym  that  was  never  used.   The 
library.   The  swimming  pool.   When  I  went  back  to  Oslo  afterward 
--and  1  don't  remember  if  I  ever  told  you;  I  don't  even  think 
it's  in  the  book— there  were  about  fifty  people  to  listen  to  me 
talk  about  it.   At  one  point  the  head  of  personnel,  whose  name 
was  Neilsen,  asked  me  what  motivates  the  young  men. 

Shearer:   And  you  said? 

Roger:    Money.   That  kind  of  situation.   When  that  was  all  written  down 
and  Thorsrud  and  all  the  academic  people  gave  the  commentaries, 
Thorsrud  he  was  furious  that  the  Americans  thought  they  were  so 
superior  and  that  they  didn't  understand  the  nature  of  this 
democracy.   He  wrote  me  a  long  letter- -it  was  not  an  unfriendly 
letter— but  he  told  me  that  he  thought  I  made  a  serious  mistake 
and  didn't  really  understand  what  the  purpose  of  his  plan  was.   1 
wanted  to  answer  that  letter  because  I  was  upset  that  he  didn't 
understand  why  those  of  us  here  weren't  very  impressed  with  this 
shipwork  design. 

We  tried  to  avoid  saying  it.   And  we  thought  his  plan  was  a 
failure  because  most  of  the  men  had  to  work  overtime.   He  even 
agreed  when  he  wrote  about  it  that  overtime  is  a  bad  feature.   Of 
course  it's  a  bad  feature.   It's  a  terrible  feature.   I  didn't 
answer  the  letter  because  somebody  once  said  to  me  I  should  never 
answer  when  I'm  angry.   Maybe  thinking  about  my  childhood  again, 
my  fear  of  something  or  other,  I  decided  not  to  answer  when  I  was 
angry.   That's  a  mistake.   Answer  when  you're  angry. 
Unfortunately,  the  result  was  that  I  was  never  able  to 
communicate  about  this  with  Einar  Thorsrud  again. 

Shearer:   That  voyage  was  in  1978. 

Roger:    And  Mae  was  on  the  voyage  for  a  few  days.   She  came  on  in  the 

port  of  Antwerp  after  we'd  been  anchored  for  several  days.   She 
had  a  wonderful  way.   They  loved  her.   The  captain  used  to  say, 
"Okay,  Mae.   Where  do  we  go  today?"   She'd  say,  "Let's  go  to 
Bremen,"  which  is  where  we  were  going  anyhow.   He  said,  "Okay, 
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Mae,  but  don't  forget  to  be  on  the  bridge  when  we  get  there. 
Tell  me  what  to  do."  It  was  a  wonderful  relationship. 

Did  I  ever  mention  about  the  pecking  order  in  the  dining 
room?  Another  aspect  of  the  Thorsrud  design  was  that  democracy 
at  sea  meant  that  everybody  would  eat  in  the  same  room.   And  that 
people  could  interact  with  each  other.   Discuss  their  work  and 
all  that  at  the  table.   But  when  you  got  in  the  dining  room,  the 
captain  sits  at  Table  A,  far  to  the  left,  let's  say.   Next  to  him 
is  the  chief  mate  and  another  here,  a  visitor  there.   The  next 
table  will  have  the  radio  operator,  the  first  mate,  second  mate. 
A  pecking  order  absolutely  developed  so  that  from  the  very  top  to 
the  last  apprentice  and  then  the  stewardess  who  cleans  your  room 
was  at  the  very  end.   The  captain  didn't  even  have  to  say 
anything.   Everybody  knew  where  to  sit. 

I  said  to  the  captain  one  day,  "Why  can't  they  do  what  the 
design  was  meant  for?  Wander  around."  He  said,  "Because  that's 
not  natural.   It's  natural  for  every  person  to  know  where  his 
place  is  at  the  table  from  the  time  he's  a  little  baby.   In 
Norway  everybody  knows  the  baby  is  here,  the  second  baby  there, 
the  next  child  is  over  there,  Papa  sits  over  here.   That's  the 
way  it  is." 

Some  time  later  I  got  on  another  ship  from  the  Hoegh  Line 
that  covers  the  same  voyages  just  to  meet  the  captain  of  the  same 
line.   We  went  into  a  dining  room  that  was  designed  differently. 
The  captain  sat  down  with  Mae  and  me  and  said,  "Let's  have  a 
sandwich."   So  we're  sitting  here.   I  said,  "Let  me  tell  you 
where  everybody  sits."  Remember,  this  was  a  totally  different 
design.   And  I  had  everybody  almost  to  the  man  or  woman  sitting 
exactly  where  they  were  supposed  to  be  by  pecking  order,  because 
that's  the  way  it  worked. 

Shearer:   Is  this  different  from  American  ships? 

Roger:    The  difference  is  enormous.   Number  one,  the  Americans,  officers 
and  men  don't  eat  in  the  same  room. 

Shearer:   They  maintain  rank?   So  they  separate  by  rank  before  they  ever 
get  into  the  dining  room? 

Roger:    That's  right.   They  maintain  rank.   The  second  mates  will  eat 
with  second  mates  and  the  captain  will  eat  with  the  chief 
engineer.   You're  right  about  that.  Again,  I'm  sure  it's  not 
spoken.   Maybe  not  quite  so  much  because  they  all  are  officers. 
You  see  the  firemen- -the  engine  room  men  don't  even  eat  in  the 
same  room  with  the  deckmen  in  American  ships.   What  the  reasons 
are  exactly,  I  don't  know. 
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A  year  later  almost  I  took  another  trip  on  the  SS  Maunakai. 
a  Matson  ship,  of  practically  the  same  tonnage  and  carrying 
basically  the  same  kind  of  cargo  to  Honolulu  and  back.   1  took 
this  trip  just  to  make  comparisons.   I  never  did  write  them  up 
properly.   I  can't  remember  why.   I  found  the  Norwegian  ship  much 
better  run.   Much  better  discipline.   Much  better  work  ethic. 
Much  better  workmanship  than  the  American  ships.   I  found  several 
other  things.   The  Norwegian  captain  knew  everybody  by  name  on 
the  ship.   The  American  captain  didn't  know  everybody  on  the 
ship.   At  one  point  I  went  down  to  the  chief  mate's  cabin,  which 
is  just  down  the  hall  from  the  captain's  cabin.   I  spent  about  an 
hour  with  the  chief  mate.   When  I  got  back  to  my  cabin  on  the 
Maunakai,  which  was  the  hospital  because  there  was  no  other  cabin 
for  me,  I  passed  the  captain's  cabin.   This  captain's  name  was 
Foote.   He  said,  "Mr.  Roger.   I'd  like  to  ask  you  something." 
"Yes,  Captain,"  I  said,  because  I  always  call  a  captain  a 
captain.   He  said,  "I  see  you  spent  some  time  with  the  chief 
mate.   I've  never  even  been  in  his  cabin.   Does  he  have  any 
hobbies?"   I  couldn't  believe  he  was  asking  me  questions  about 
this  guy.   I  realized  then  how  isolated  captains  can  become.   As 
a  captain,  somehow  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  to  keep  a  distance. 

Shearer:   You  said  the  captain  didn't  know  the  names  of  the  men  on  the 
American  ship.   How  many  men  were  on  the  American  ship? 

Roger:    About  forty-seven. 

Shearer:   Forty-seven.   But  I'm  thinking  back  to  the  Norwegian  ship,  which 
had  only  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  men.   Wouldn't  that  make  it 
easier  to  remember  names?  Depending  on  how  long  your  voyage  is. 

Roger:     Yes,  but  there  was  a  relationship,  too.   Of  course  it's  a  long 
voyage.   Takes  about  thirty-five  days,  starting  up  in  British 
Columbia  and  ending  wherever  it  ends,  in  Rotterdam  or  Barcelona. 
They  have  different  trips,  sure.   But  the  point  is,  the  American 
captain  didn't  have  any  relationship—forgetting  about  the  names 
--he  might  say  hello  or  good  morning  when  he  walks  by,  but  there 
was  a  separation.   The  Norwegian  captain  was  much  more  at  home. 
He  was  much  younger,  too.   He  had  a  different  history.   Like 
almost  every  captain,  he  started  as  what  they  call  "boys." 

Shearer:   Cabin  boys  or  ship  boys? 

Roger:  They  just  call  them  boys  on  this  ship.  They're  really  little 
slaves.  They  start  at  between  the  ages  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
becoming  ship  boys.  Then  they  go  back  to  school.  I  remember 
something  about  work  however. 
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The  work  on  the  ship  could  be  pretty  routine.   At  night, 
however,  everybody  had  to  go  down  and  do  overtime  by  working  in 
the  engine  room.   Quite  often  they  would  be  in  a  position  where 
they'd  have  to  do  work  that  they  don't  normally  do,  but  they  knew 
how  to  do  it.   That  was  the  key  to  Thorsrud's  new  design  of  a 
fully  integrated  crew  called  "ship  mechanics." 

We  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  Bremen.   Then  we  sailed  from 
Bremen  to  Tilbury  in  England.   On  route  there  was  a  lot  of 
excitement  on  the  ship.   Not  because -the  fellows  were  going  to 
get  off  the  ship,  but  because  they  were  going  to  break  down  the 
entire  diesel  engine.   That  diesel  engine  had  pistons  so  big  that 
a  person  could  get  down  into  the  firing  chamber.   They  were  so 
excited  about  everybody  getting  to  do  a  job  that  they  don't 
normally  do.   There  was  more  excitement  than  leaving  the  ship  for 
a  night. 

About  leaving  the  ship,  there's  another  thing  we  discovered. 
We  went  into  La  Callice  in  France,  which  is  the  port  of  La 
Rochelle,  which  is  a  famous  old  town--walled  several  hundred 
years  ago  on  the  west  coast  of  France.   When  we  went  in  there, 
all  the  young  men  wanted  French  money  right  away  because  they 
were  going  to  really  go  out  on  the  town.   Jack  Cox  said,  "Watch. 
After  we  go  out  and  have  something  to  eat  and  a  couple  of  drinks, 
we'll  come  back  to  the  ship  and  see  how  many  guys  come  in,  let's 
say,  after  midnight."  We  got  back  early.   By  the  time  we  got 
there  most  of  them  were  back  already.   In  fact,  most  of  them  were 
back  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock.   Jack  said,  "These  young  guys  they 
don't  know  really  what  to  do  in  a  foreign  port.   They're  scared. 
That  iron  mother  looks  very  nice  and  warm  to  them  and  they  want 
to  get  back  as  soon  as  possible." 

He  was  absolutely  right. 
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XXV  CHANGING  OF  THE  GUARD 
[Interview  34:  September  21,  1990]  ## 
ILWU  International  Convention,  1977 


Shearer:  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  1977,  to  the  ILWU  International 
Convention  in  Seattle.  You  were  still  attending  union 
conventions  then,  and  were  you  still  working  on  the  waterfront? 

Roger:     Yes.   In  1977  I  was  working  on  the  waterfront.   That  was  also 

one  of  those  years  when  Mae  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Europe. 
We  spent  about  two  months  in  Europe  because  Mae  was  lecturing  at 
an  international  conference  on  children's  literature  held  at  a 
college  on  the  Danube  near  Vienna.   Then  we  went  to  Venice, 
Verona,  and  Zurich.   We  enjoyed  northern  Italy  enormously. 

I  stayed  with  waterfront  work.   Whatever  writing  I  was  doing 
at  that  time--I  think  I  was  still  working  on  the  final  editing 
of  the  Rotterdam  story--!  would  spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
on  the  waterfront,  trying  to  find  jobs  in  which  I  could  also  do 
a  little  bit  of  homework. 

In  1977,  I  and  others  were  named  by  my  union,  Local  3A  Ship 
Clerks,  to  be  fraternal  delegates  to  the  ILWU  International 
Convention  in  Seattle.  At  that  convention  we  knew  both  Harry 
Bridges  and  Louis  Goldblatt  would  retire  and  sing  their  swan 
songs  as  well  as  they  could. 

Jimmy  Herman,  president  of  Local  34  Ship  Clerks,  was  going 
to  run  for  president.   I  knew  that  Bill  Chester  was  also 
thinking  of  running  for  president.   Both  men  had  been  traveling 
to  all  the  locals  at  their  own  expense  to  get  support.   I  think 
Jimmy  Herman  very  quickly  got  support  in  Hawaii,  and  Bill 
Chester  was  supported  in  other  places. 
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There  was  an  undercurrent  of  hostility  in  this  situation. 
The  faction  that  was  supporting  Bill  Chester,  mostly  Local  10 
longshoremen,  were  spreading  certain  rumors  about  Jimmy  Herman. 
I  do  know  for  a  fact  that  Jimmy  Herman  at  one  time  said  to  Bill 
Chester,  "If  you  want  to  get  down  into  the  gutter  and  have  a 
gutter  campaign,  I  can  get  down  into  the  gutter  as  well  as  you 
can,  but  it  might  better  if  we  didn't  get  down  there." 

I  went  to  one  meeting  where  I  thought  there  were  going  to  be 
some  serious  attacks  made  against  Jimmy  Herman.   I  was  an 
observer  on  Jimmy's  behalf.   You  go  around,  button-holing  people 
you  know,  and  I  was  very  well  known  up  and  down  the  coast.   It's 
called  lobbying. 

A  lot  of  old-timers  were  there  who  had  nothing  against  Jimmy 
Herman  personally  except  he  was  a  johnny-corae-lately ,  hadn't 
even  gotten  into  the  union  until  about  1958.   He  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  once.   He  was  president 
of  the  ILWU  Ship  Clerks.   But  that  didn't  seem  to  matter  to 
these  old-timers. 

This  old-timer  group  had  been  raised  with  and  had  gone  all 
those  years  with  Bridges  —  had  gone  forty-seven  years  with 
Bridges  and  formed  a  committee  called  "Let's  Keep  Bridges 
Committee"--let's  keep  Bridges  president. 

I  was  saddened  to  think  of  Lou's  feelings.   It's  because  I 
was  a  friend  of  Lou's  and  I  think  I've  said  it  more  than  once 
before,  that  the  great  dream  of  being  president  of  ILWU  had 
become  a  nightmare  for  this  guy. 

I  was  very  friendly  with  both  of  them.   I  was  always  pretty 
friendly  with  Chester,  basically  a  nice  guy.   I'll  give  you  an 
interesting  example  of  how  friendly.   Chester  had  a  number  of 
big  dinner  testimonials.   Testimonials,  in  my  opinion,  are 
either  extremely  honest  or  they're  just  phony  as  hell--where 
every  union  in  town  and  all  those  lawyers  for  the  unions  all 
have  to  buy  tables  at  a  thousand  dollars  each  table  or  at  a 
hundred  dollars  a  person. 

Shearer:   This  was  a  testimonial  held  in  his  own  honor? 

Roger:     In  his  own  honor.   He  was  still  the  ILWU  Northern  California 

Regional  Director.  He  wasn't  even  vice  president  at  that  point. 
But  he  had  enormous  influence  around  town.  Political  influence. 
Alioto.1 


'Joseph  Alioto,  former  mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
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Shearer:   He  didn't  engineer  them,  they  were  engineered  for  him? 

Roger:     He  didn't  have  to  engineer  them.   There  was  a  guy  in  town  who 
handled  these  things.   The  guy  would  get  in  touch  with  the  man 
who  was  good  material  for  a  lucrative  testimonial.   He  would 
tell  him  it's  not  going  to  cost  anything,  we'll  take  care  of  the 
tickets  and  the  publicity  and  all  that.  We'll  have  a  beautiful 
testimonial  book  printed  and  there  will  be  a  lot  in  it  for  me 
and  a  lot  for  you. 

Chester  phones  me  and  talks  about  this  testimonial  dinner 
for  him  and  asked  me  if  I  would  write  his  speech.   I  was  fired 
already.   Would  I  write  a  speech  for  him.   I  said,  "Sure  I'll 
write  you  one."   It  was  such  a  rip-roaring  good  speech  that  his 
buddy  at  this  point,  who  was  also  very  much  deeply  involved  with 
Alioto,  that's  Revels  Cayton,  was  very  upset  about  this  speech 
because  it  was  the  kind  of  speech  I  could  have  written  for 
myself  about  the  obligation  of  a  union  person  to  the  community. 
It  cost  him  $250.   He  was  willing  to  pay.   I  had  decided  never 
to  do  anything  for  free  ever  again.   I  even  wrote,  for  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  introductions  to  all  the  people.   That 
was  free,  gratis.   I  threw  that  in.   Mae  and  I  both  went  to 
this.   And  the  food  was  edible. 

The  event  had  generals  and  admirals  and  political  figures 
from  Sacramento  and  letters  and  telegrams  galore  from 
Washington,  politicians  galore.   But  you  should  see  the  ads.   A 
full-page  ad  by  Mercedes-Benz  in  this  book,  which  was  printed 
just  for  about  a  thousand  people.   That  ad  probably  costs  three 
or  four  thousand  dollars.   There  were  probably  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  ads  there.   It  was  an  expensive 
dinner.   I  didn't  have  to  pay,  but  everybody  paid  something. 
Lots  of  people.   There  was  such  a  dinner  for  Bridges  too.   That 
was  more  embarrassing  because  of  the  ads  and  the  letters  from 
politicians  that  came  in  on  behalf  of  Bridges.   You  could  feel 
that  Bridges  would  not  be  too  happy  with  this  sort  of  thing 
because  he  was  a  guy  who  was  always  against  what's  known  as  the 
establishment.   Chester  was  our  real  pathway  into  the 
establishment  without  being  too  much  contaminated. 

When  Bridges  retired  there  was  a  big  testimonial  for  him  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel.   When  Lou  retired  there  was  a  testimonial 
dinner  for  him  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Irish  Cultural  Center, 
down  there  by  the  San  Francisco  Zoo.   Lou  wanted  it  that  way. 
He  wanted  to  have  it  so  it  would  cost  each  person  maybe  seven  or 
eight  dollars  instead  of  fifty  dollars—or  more.   There  were 
about  six  hundred  people  at  the  Irish  Center.   It  was  not  only  a 
big  one,  and  it  was  more  fun  without  all  the  generals  and 
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admirals  with  all  their  medals  and  braid  and  the  cabbage  on 
their  chests. 


Struggling  with  Alcohol 


Shearer:   Going  back  to  the  1977  convention,  you  were  saying  that  you  had 
missed  the  actual  fireworks  between  Harry  and  Lou.   Do  you 
remember  anything  else  about  that  convention? 

Roger:     Yes.   The  convention  was  kind  of  a  blur  for  me.   I  have  not  made 
a  secret  out  of  the  fact  that  I  was  drinking  a  lot  for  a  while. 
My  drinking  patterns  were  the  kind  that  are  probably  much  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  for  somebody  else,  like  a  spouse,  than  a 
man  who's  just  drunk  every  day.   But  I  don't  think  I  ever  lost  a 
moment  of  work  at  the  Dispatcher.   After  Hazel  died  I  had  some 
pretty  bad  moments. 

I  did  a  certain  amount  of  drinking.   It  caused  more  than  a 
little  anxiety  between  Mae  and  me.   In  the  last  months  of  1980, 
I  don't  know  what  caused  me  to  drink  a  lot,  but  we  had  a  New 
Year's  Day  party.   Friends  from  Berkeley,  Mill  Valley,  from  all 
over,  about  thirty  or  forty  people  were  invited  just  for  New 
Year's  Day. 

Shearer:   New  Year's  Day,  1981? 

Roger:     Yes,  1981.   I  can  still  remember  starting  to  drink  and  knowing 
that  this  was  not  a  good  idea  with  people  coming  in.   I  can 
still  remember  people  would  come  up  and  talk  to  me  and  I  would 
talk  to  them.   I  could  still  see  that  look  that  comes  in 
people's  faces--"!  wonder  if  he's  all  right."  The  last  thing  I 
remember  is  being  gently  steered  down  the  stairs  to  my  study  and 
Lou  Goldblatt  taking  off  my  clothes  and  putting  me  in  bed.   In 
1981. 


Father's  Death 


Shearer:   In  1980,  didn't  your  father  die? 

Roger:     Yes.   I  don't  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it.   Yes.   I 
should  mention  my  father  was  in  what  they  call  a  nursing  home. 
They  can  be  quite  dreadful,  but  this  was  not  a  bad  place.   It's 
called  Hillhaven.   It's  in  Mill  Valley,  so  we  could  see  him  all 
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the  time.   He  and  his  wife  had  been  at  another  one  called  the 
Home  for  Jewish  Parents  in  Oakland.   I  used  to  get  over  there 
almost  every  day.   As  often  as  possible.   My  stepmother  died 
there. 

In  1978,  1  went  on  the  Norwegian  ship.   Mae  used  to  see  my 
parents,  stepmother  and  father,  every  day.   We  were  very  glad  we 
could  find  a  place  in  Mill  Valley.   His  death  was  calm.   He  had 
just  passed  ninety,  May  the  first.   I  used  to  ask  him  a  lot  of 
questions  on  how  he  felt  about  life.'  In  fact  I  recorded  one 
visit  at  one  point.   I  think  I  may  have  mentioned  it.   He  loved 
to  be  taken  out  to  the  International  House  of  Pancakes.   At  one 
point,  I  had  a  tiny  tape  recorder  with  me.   I  put  it  on  the 
table.   I  asked  him,  how  does  he  feel  now  at  this  time  of  his 
life.   I  didn't  realize  he  was  going  to  die  in  six  or  seven 
months.   He  said  that  he  was  very  disappointed.   Life  had  not 
turned  out  to  be  what  he  expected.   Have  I  mentioned  that? 

Shearer:   Yes. 

Roger:     He  thought  the  world  would  be  made  up  of  people  who  were  nice  to 
each  other.   Polite  to  each  other.   Well-mannered.   Productive. 
Good  workers.   Good  neighbors.   A  world  of  peace.   Good  medical 
care.   No  starvation.   You  know  what  he  was  talking  about? 
Something  that  never  existed  except  in  the  human  mind.   It  was 
what  the  Left  used  to  refer  to  as  the  "Socialist  Man"--this 
productive,  kind,  peaceful,  gentle  but  firm,  good  family  man. 
My  father  still  believed  that  this  was  something  that  would 
develop  in  the  Soviet  Union.   Every  time  he  went  there,  he  did 
not  see  it.   When  he  went  to  Communist  Poland  he  saw  vicious 
anti-Semitism  directed  at  him  as  well  as  others.   The  "Socialist 
Man"  never  existed. 


To  my  stepmother,  it  still  existed  somewhere  in  her  head. 
She  had  a  curious  way  of  going  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  visit  and 
spending  all  her  time  in  a  hotel,  sick.   Doctors  would  come  to 
see  her.   She  would  say  she'd  met  a  very  nice  doctor  when  she 
was  in  the  Soviet  Union.   That's  about  the  most  she  could  do. 
It  was  almost  as  if  this  was  the  best  way  to  deal  with  reality. 

My  father  was  disappointed  because  he  did  not  see  any  sign 
of  it.   To  give  you  a  quick  picture  of  what  my  father  had  been 
looking  for:  did  I  mention  that  I  have  in  my  files  somewhere  a 
request  for  a  visa  to  go  back  to  Russia  in  1917?   It  was  made  in 
San  Francisco.   He  was  here  with  me,  with  my  mother.   They  were 
going  to  go  back  to  Russia  because  the  revolution  had  just  taken 
place. 

Shearer:   Yes.   I  think  you  did  mention  that. 
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Roger:     The  amazing  thing  about  the  document  is  it  still  has  the  royal 
crest  from  the  Czar's  embassy,  but  they  had  crossed  it  off  with 
a  pen.   Now  it  was  the  Kerensky  government.   Not  even  a 
socialist  government,  just  Kerensky.   But  they  so  believed, 
having  left  Russia  many  years  before--my  father  had  only  left 
Russia  maybe  1906,  and  he  went  on  to  London.   My  mother  maybe  a 
few  years  before.   Right  away  they  wanted  to  go  back  because 
there  they  thought  would  come  the  "Socialist  Man." 

He  died.   He  went  into  a  strange,  sweet  sleep.   About  six 
days  before  he  died  he  started  sleeping  and  never  woke  up.   They 
bathed  him.   They  would  put  on  dry  clothes.   He  was  lying  under 
the  covers,  warm,  as  soft  as  a  baby,  in  pajamas  that  were  washed 
every  day.   He  would  sleep  away.   I  tried  to  wake  him  up  a  dozen 
times.   Just  sleep.   Quiet  breathing.   No  noise.   One  day  we 
went  over  to  see  him.   Again  I  tried  to  talk  to  him.   See  if  he 
would  talk  to  me.   We  came  home  and  I  said,  "Mae,  I'm  going 
back."   I  went  back.   He  was  warm  and  dry  and  comfortable. 
Breathing  quietly.   I  said,  "Have  a  good  trip."  At  six  the  next 
morning,  a  nurse  called  and  said  he'd  died  during  the  night. 
Nobody  was  there.   It  was  a  quiet  event,  a  nice  thing  to  go  that 
way.   Who  am  I  to  say  what's  nice  because  you  never  know.   But 
the  point  is,  it  felt  good  to  me. 

I  wept  a  little.   I  never  really  liked  my  father  and  finally 
learned  as  I  was  taking  care  of  him,  not  financially,  by  giving 
him  some  sort  of  emotional  support.   I  started  feeling  more,  the 
older  and  less  capable  he  became  of  taking  care  of  himself.   I 
started  feeling  a  certain  warmth  and  affection  for  him  for  the 
first  time. 

Then  comes  1981,  New  Year's  Day,  when  I  was  drunk  and  I  was 
put  to  bed.   When  I  woke  up  late  that  evening  I  became  aware 
that  none  of  my  friends,  of  which  I  had  many,  including  many  at 
this  little  party,  had  ever  really  seen  me  drunk  before.   Most 
of  them  had  never  seen  me  drink.   Then  I  decided  I  better  do 
something.   I  started  going  to  AA  meetings.   Disliked  them 
intensely,  disliked  the  religious  aspect  of  them,  disliked 
everybody  standing  around  holding  hands  and  saying,  "Our  Father 
Who  Art  In  Heaven..."  You  wouldn't  know  would  you? 

Shearer:   I've  heard. 

Roger:     The  Lord's  Prayer.   I  never  said  it,  didn't  like  it. 
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1981  ILWU  Convention  in  Hawaii 


Roger:     I'd  go  to  AA  regularly  for  a  while,  but  I  had  a  problem  coming 
up.   I  wanted  to  go  to  the  1981  ILWU  convention  in  Honolulu  at 
my  own  expense  because,  believe  me,  I  couldn't  be  called  a 
fraternal  delegate  at  this  point.   I  was  a  member  of  the  union, 
but  I  was  retired.   It  was  going  to  be  in  Hawaii.   (In  1971,  I 
had  been  in  charge  of  that  damn  convention.)   Now  I  had  one 
problem  facing  me.   My  whole  experience  with  the  Hawaiians, 
meaning  everybody  we  knew  in  Hawaii,  was  that  they  tended  to  be 
powerfully  macho  when  it  comes  to  drinking.   They  think  it's 
very  important.   They  would  say,  "Come  have  a  drink  with  me." 
"Hey,  Sid.   Let's  have  a  drink." 

Shearer:   You've  talked  about  that  in  connection  with  Jack  Hall. 

Roger:     That  didn't  do  him  any  good.   Yes.   I  went  there.   I  thought, 

Boy,  I've  really  got  to  handle  this  thing.   I've  got  to  let  them 
know  that  I  don't  want  to  drink  but  I  don't  want  to  have  to 
explain  it.   I  don't  want  to  have  people  say,  "What's  the 
matter?  You  don't  like  me?  You  don't  want  to  drink  with  me?" 

I  went  there.   The  first  thing  I  did  is,  I  went  up  to  the 
twenty- first  floor  of  the  hotel  where  the  convention  was  being 
held.   It  was  a  Sheraton.   A  junky  and  very  expensive  hotel.   I 
went  to  the  very  top  floor  to  the  Hawaii  hospitality  room.   I 
knew  a  lot  about  hospitality  rooms  from  other  conventions,  as 
you  know.   I  walked  in  there,  thinking,  What  am  I  going  to  do 
with  the  booze  situation?  Right  away  some  guy--people  knew  that 
I'd  been  fired  and  all  that,  but  boy,  they  were  wonderful.   All 
the  old  friends  I  had  from  way  back  in  the  fifties  and  earlier 
came  over.   They  said,  "Hey,  Sid,  nice  to  see  you."   I  loved 
them.   One  says,  "Have  a  drink."   I  said,  "I'm  not  drinking 
alcohol  anymore."   "That's  all  right.   How  about  a  little  white 
wine?"   "No."  He  suggested  7-Up  with  orange  juice.   "That's 
fine,"  I  said.   "I'll  take  that."   I'm  thinking  to  myself  all 
the  time,  What's  going  on  here?  These  guys  have  changed.   They 
once  were  quite  uncivilized  about  the  business  of  drinking.   An 
educational  campaign  must  have  taken  place  or  something  had 
happened.   Nobody  in  the  entire  time  I  was  there  ever  tried  to 
force  me  to  have  a  drink.   In  fact,  I  didn't  see  very  many  of 
the  Hawaiians  guys  drunk. 

Shearer:   Already  a  change? 

Roger:     There  was  a  change.   There  was  a  lot  of  white  wine  around. 

These  guys  had  almost  become  sybaritic  with  their  white  wine.   I 
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expected  to  see  some  quiche  any  moment,  but  they  didn't  have 
any.   They  still  had  good,  what  they  call  pupus--hors  d'oeuvres. 

Shearer:   Is  it  p-u-p-u? 

Roger:     Yes.   One  thing  happened  that  was  very  disconcerting  to  me.   I 
had  been  told  I  have  to  go  to  the  people  I  know  to  see  if  I  can 
get  a  ticket  to  the  dinner.   I'd  always  been  invited  to  dinner. 
That  was  part  of  being  there  at  the  convention.   Danny  Beagle 
said,  "I'll  get  you  a  ticket."  At  the  last  moment  he  told  me  he 
couldn't  get  me  one.   That  was  just  an  hour  before  the  dinner 
started.   I  think  it  was  cruel  and  stupid.   I  asked  a  couple  of 
others.   They  said,  "We  don't  have  any  anymore."  This  is  very 
strange  because  I  wasn't  exactly  what  you  call  a  stranger  there. 
One  of  the  retired  people,  a  Hawaiian  longshoremen,  said,  "I've 
got  a  couple  of  extra  tickets.   In  fact  I  brought  people  to  the 
dinner  finally  because  I  had  so  many  on  my  hands."   It  was  very 
upsetting. 

The  next  day  or  the  day  after,  the  editor  of  the  Hawaiian 
ILWU  paper  asked  me  to  go  over  the  galley  proofs  with  him  and 
give  him  some  ideas.   I  always  used  to  do  that.   After  I  was 
fired,  for  years  after--!  think  I  mentioned  this  before--!  used 
to  work  with  them.   That  paper  that  I  looked  at,  the  galley 
proofs  and  the  pictures,  had  a  picture  and  it  said  the  "Three 
Greats  of  the  ILWU"  visiting  us  in  Hawaii:  Harry  Bridges,  Louis 
Goldblatt,  and  Sidney  Roger.   And  yet  the  night  before,  I  hadn't 
even  been  able  to  get  a  ticket  until  somebody  very  kindly  let  me 
have  one.   Very  strange.   I've  never  quite  figured  it  out  and 
I'm  not  the  kind  of  guy  who  will  ask  them  to  explain  it  to  me. 

At  this  meeting  Lou  Goldblatt  and  Harry  Bridges  both  tried 
wherever  they  could  to  exert  some  influence. 

Shearer:   Over  the  head  of  Jimmy  Herman  or  just  in  other  sessions?  How 
did  it  work? 


Roger:     I'll  give  you  some  examples.   They  were  both  considered  honorary 
delegates.   Oh,  yes.   Of  course.   Harry  was  president  emeritus, 
and  Lou  was  secretary-treasurer  emeritus.   They  were  able  to  get 
up  as  delegates.   They  got  up  and  spoke.   There  was  a  big 
meeting  of  the  resolution  committee,  which  had  a  very  important 
resolution  that  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  Harry  was  there.   I 
wanted  to  go  for  the  same  reason.   I  wanted  to  see  how  they 
would  handle  resolutions  supporting  the  Solidarity  Union 
movement  in  Poland. 


Harry  got  up  and  damned  it,  spoke  against  it  harshly, 
was  a  master  at  coming  up  with  amendments  or  changes  in 


Harry 
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resolutions  which  would  serve  his  purpose  but  would  actually 
just  screw  things  up  because  it  would  make  it  impossible  to  come 
to  a  conclusion.   I  saw  him  do  it  for  years.   In  this  case  he 
said,  "We  really  don't  know  what's  happening  in  Poland.   We  have 
only  the  press."  And  as  Harry  would  always  say- -by  the  way, 
there  are  no  written  notes  on  this  meeting,  no  transcribers  or 
recording  devices  going  on  during  committee  meetings.   He  would 
say,  "What  do  we  really  know  about  what's  going  on  in  Poland?" 

This  is  a  committee  meeting  or  a  general  meeting? 

No.   It's  a  large  committee  meeting.  Anybody  who  was  a  member 
at  the  convention  could  come  to  committee  meetings. 

That's  right.   It's  the  resolution  committee. 

Resolution  committee.   Harry  got  up  and  said  that  we  didn't 
really  know  what's  going  on.   All  we  knew  is  what  the  press  said 
and,  "You  know  the  goddamn  press,  you  can't  believe  them."  He 
recommended  that  instead  of  passing  this  resolution,  we  should 
let  the  convention  send  somebody  to  Poland  immediately  to  see 
what's  going  on  there  and  come  back  and  report  to  this 
convention.   Of  course,  the  convention  only  had  two  days  more  to 
go.   So  he  was  going  to  send  them  from  Hawaii  to  Poland  and  back 
again?   That's  what  you  call  obfuscation  galore.   They  overruled 
him,  but  he  tried  to  stop  sympathy  toward  the  Solidarity 
movement . 

He  did  several  other  things  on  the  same  level,  but  this  is 
the  one  I  remember  best.   Lou  was  involved  in  some  of  these 
things  as  well,  but  it  was  Harry  who  played  the  major  role  of 
trying  to  change  things  there.   I  think  that's  the  last  time 
Harry  really  worked  at  this  and  Lou,  after  he  retired,  started 
to  go  downhill  pretty  badly. 

They  retired,  went  out  of  office,  in  1977? 

That  was  retirement,  final.   Incidentally,  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  I  retired  in  1979  because  I  had  reached  sixty-five.   I  had 
a  decent  retirement.   I  retired,  but  after  that  I  never  went  to 
union  meetings.   I  used  to  see  Lou  around  Mill  Valley.   He  was 
drinking  a  good  deal  during  the  day. 


What  was  your  situation  by  then? 
drinking  on  that  New  Year's  Day? 


You  mentioned  that  you  stopped 


I  stopped.   I  hadn't  drunk  again.   For  at  least  nine  years  I  did 
not  drink  anything.   Not  even  wine.   Within  the  last  year  or  two 
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I've  started  again,  but  not  in  the  way  I  had  been.   It's  still 
not  healthy. 


More  on  Lou  Goldblatt--His  Retirement 


Roger:     I  saw  Lou.   I  tried  very  hard  to  get  Lou  to  do  something  with 

his  life.   I'd  been  so  busy  after  I  -retired—remember,  I  retired 
on  top  of  two  big  trips.   One  was  to  Rotterdam,  the  other  on  the 
Hoegh  Mallard.   I  was  still  writing.   I'd  been  teaching  and  I 
was  busy  as  hell.   And  Louie  was  just  wandering  around.   I'd  see 
him  downtown  sometimes.   We  were  very  close  friends.   They  used 
to  come  up  and  have  dinner  here  quite  often.   We'd  go  there.   We 
were  still  very  close.   Sometimes  we  had  dinner  with  them  and 
Frank  Oppenheiraer,  another  who  had  retired.   Frank  Oppenheimer 
who  is  the  founder  of  the  Exploratorium  and  was  Robert 
Oppenheimer ' s  brother.   We  had  a  good  relationship. 

One  day  I  called  Lou  and  asked  him  to  come  down  into  town, 
have  some  coffee,  and  talk  for  a  while.   He  said,  "I'm  going  to 
get  a  haircut;  you  can  meet  me  at  the  barber  shop."   It  was 
preemptory,  but  still  Lou,  you  know.   I  met  him.   We  took  a 
little  walk.   We  went  to  some  spot,  sat  down  and  had  something. 
I  said,  "I  would  like  to  call  Lloyd  Ulman,  who  is  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.   Call  him  and  tell  him  that  I  think  that 
the  Institute  is  missing  a  bet  if  they  don't  have  Louie  come  in 
and  talk  to  students,  to  people  getting  their  Ph.D's  or  just  to 
give  a  speech.   He  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  knowledge."   Lou 
responded  by  saying,  "What  the  hell  do  you  think  they'd  say. 
They'd  say,  'We  don't  need  him  around  here.'   They  don't  want 
me,"  he  said,  "because  they  know  that  I  disagree  with  them  on 
most  things."  That  was  his  attitude. 

I  called  Ulman  after  Lou  died  and  mentioned  that  I  had  tried 
to  get  him  for  IIR,  and  he  said  that  it  was  a  pity  I  didn't 
because  they  would  have  loved  to  have  him  there,  that  he  knows 
more  about  the  subject  than  anybody  there.   But  Lou  just  didn't 
want  to  and  I  think  it's  partly  because  he  had  kind  of  rejected 
himself  by  this  point.   I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  rest  of  the 
story.   Mine  is  almost  finished,  but  I'll  tell  you  the  rest  of 
the  story. 

We  went  to  a  wedding  in  the  city  where  Jack  Hall's  son, 
Eric,  married  a  very  nice  young  lady,  Kris.   We  drove  Lou  and 
Terry  over  to  their  nice  party.   We  met  some  people  there  who 
knew  a  lot  about  Israel  and  we  were  on  our  way  to  Israel  in  1983 
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because  Mae  was  going  to  teach  for  a  semester  there.   At  this 
point,  we  drove  them  back  here  to  Mill  Valley  where  they  had 
parked  their  car.   I  said  to  Lou,  "Let  me  drive  you  around  so  I 
can  get  you  right  next  to  your  car.   It's  a  one-way  street 
there,"  I  said,  "let  me  drive  you  around."  He  said,  "What  do 
you  mean?  Think  I  can't  walk  half  a  block?  Think  I'm  going  to 
drop  dead  if  I  try  to  walk  half  a  block?" 

The  next  day  he'd  gotten  pneumonia  or  something  like  that. 
He  was  already  in  the  hospital  and  within  a  couple  of  days  he 
died.   Either  now  or  the  next  time  we  talk  I  will  tell  you  how 
the  family  reacted  to  his  death.   They  blamed  Bridges.   It's 
like  we  were  replaying  the  whole  picture  with  Chili  Duarte  and 
Jack  Hall.   The  same  picture:  Bridges,  by  forcing  Lou  not  to 
continue  being  an  officer  of  the  union,  forcing  him  out  of  that 
position  was  to  blame  for  his  death.   The  daughters  were  really 
convinced  that  he  would  never  have  died  if  he'd  still  been  an 
officer  in  the  union.   One  of  them--I  think  it  was  Liza--said  it 
at  the  memorial  meeting  for  Lou.   I  can  go  on  with  this  next 
time  if  you  want. 

Shearer:   Okay.   Let's  do  that. 

[Interview  35:  September  28,  1990]  #// 

Shearer:   I'd  like  to  start  by  asking  what  was  the  Goldblatt  family's 
reaction  to  Lou's  death? 

Roger:     It  was  quite  a  reaction. 

We  went  to  a  birthday  dinner  at  the  posh  restaurant, 
Ondine's.   Some  very  well-off  doctor  who  could  afford  it  had  a 
big  birthday  dinner  there  for  his  wife.   Lou  and  his  wife, 
Terry,  were  supposed  to  come  too,  but  Lou  was  in  the  hospital. 
One  of  the  owners  of  Ondine's  was  an  old  friend  of  Louie's  and 
also  of  a  lot  of  the  left-of-center  people  in  Mill  Valley  and 
this  area.   Early,  about  five  in  the  morning  after  that  very  sad 
birthday  party,  the  doctor,  a  psychiatrist,  called  me  and  said 
me  that  Lou  had  just  died.   Everyone  was  in  a  state  of  semi- 
shock. 

Shearer:   Why? 

Roger:     It  was  so  sudden.   A  few  days  before  that,  Lou  and  Terry  and  Mae 
and  I  drove  together  to  a  wedding  in  San  Francisco.   That  was 
when  I  was  going  to  drop  him  off  and  he  said,  "I  can  walk,  it's 
only  half  a  block.   Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  get  sick  and  die 
or  something?"   I  insisted  on  driving  him  to  his  car.   A  few 
days  later  he  was  dead. 
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Shearer:   You  said  he  suddenly  got  pneumonia. 

Roger:     That's  what  Lou's  doctor  decided—that  is  was  pneumonia.   He 
just  was  a  very  sick  man. 

Shearer:   Yes,  and  very  sudden. 

Roger:     Very  quickly,  let's  say.   As  so  often  happens,  you  never  know 

what  to  do  with  life.   He  was  taken  to  Kaiser  Hospital  and  they 
said  that  he  had  maybe  a  bad  flu  or- something  and  they  sent  him 
home.   By  the  time  he  got  home  he  was  sicker  than  ever.   They 
got  him  back  there  and  before  you  turn  around  he's  very  sick. 
We  got  the  call  about  5:30  in  the  morning,  actually,  that  Lou 
had  died.   By  7:00  in  the  morning  my  wife,  Mae,  had  baked  a 
coffee  cake  and  put  stuff  together  and  we  went  over  to  the 
Goldblatts".   Their  daughters  were  there  by  then. 

I  called  Barney  Dreyfus,  a  lawyer,  who  wanted  to  be  there 
too.   All  this  took  place  in  such  a  short  period.   When  we  got 
there,  we  stuck  around  for  quite  a  while  at  the  house 
commiserating  and  being  strong.   There  are  three  daughters. 
Ann,  the  oldest  daughter,  very  cool,  very  calm,  very  collected, 
very  knowledgeable  about  life  and  death.   She's  an 
anthropologist.   Her  husband,  Doug,  is  from  one  of  the  Indian 
tribes  up  north  of  here,  between  here  and  Humboldt  Bay. 

Shearer:   This  is  her  second  husband? 

Roger:     Yes.   Her  second  husband.   Right.   He  was  there.   He's  a 

remarkably  steady  guy.   He  was  so  much  in  command.   Telephone 
calls  were  going  on.   I  called  a  lot  of  people,  including  the 
Chronicle.   I  talked  to  Dave  Perleman  there  who  did  a  great,  a 
beautifully  written  obituary.   But  the  thing  that  got  to  me  is 
the  moment  we  walked  in,  within  moments,  one  or  another  of  the 
two  daughters,  either  Liza  or  Lee,  not  Ann,  kept  saying,  I  can't 
quote,  but  in  effect,  it  was  because  of  Harry  that  Lou  died. 
That  Lou  was  so  miserable  because  of  Harry.   They  put  the 
blame--you  know  what  that  was  reminiscent  of?  Now  we're  going 
back  to  Chili  Duarte.   We're  going  back  to  Jack  Hall.   This 
feeling--accusation--that  Harry  had  barred  these  people  from 
something  very  important  to  them  and  that  it  changed  their  whole 
lives. 

Incidentally,  now,  we're  talking  about  something  that 
happened  eleven  years  after  I  was  fired--this  is  1983  we're 
talking  about  and  I  was  fired  in  1972.   I  get  a  much  better 
picture  of  how  people  could  feel  snared  and  entrapped  by  this 
charismatic  character  who  started  the  union.   I  did  suffer  some 
of  that  myself  to  say  the  least.   Wow. 
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The  two  girls--we're  talking  now  about  grown  women—the  two 
young  women  were  frantically  calling  Kaiser  because  an  autopsy 
was  being  done  and  they  wanted  an  almost  moment-to-moment  report 
on  what  the  autopsy  is  bringing  up.   I  don't  know  what  they 
expected  to  find.   Maybe  they  were  looking  for  a  broken  heart. 
Something  one  could  understand  because  this  bitterness  toward 
Harry  was  so  strong  in  that  room,  in  that  household.   Terry  was 
numb  and  exhausted.   People  kept  calling.   I  kept  answering 
phones.   We  were  all  trying  to  do  our  best.   And  the  girls  would 
be  calling  Kaiser  every  now  and  then.   Wanted  to  talk  to  the 
autopsy  surgeon  or  pathologist.   Wanted  to  find  out. 

In  fact,  some  weeks  later  there  was  a  memorial.   It  was  a 
very  fine  one.   I  was  one  of  the  speakers.   One  of  the  girls 
spoke  about  her  father  and  said  that  he  had  died  too  soon 
because  he  had  had  to  quit  work  too  soon.   That's  the  direct 
relationship.   If  Harry  had  only  quit  earlier,  Lou  would  have 
been  president. 

Just  the  other  day  Mae  and  I  were  over  at  Terry's  house 
having  lunch  with  her.   The  subject  always  comes  up  in  one 
fashion  or  another  without  bitterness  and  shock.   We  were  saying 
that  Lou,  like  so  many  people  of  the  Left,  had  a  tendency  to  be 
very  complex  about  certain  things  and  then  suddenly  on  some 
levels  be  totally  black  and  white.   There's  nothing  in  between. 
No  gray  matter  of  any  kind  between.   Harry  was  that  kind  of 
person  too,  incidentally.   There  are  quite  a  lot  of  them  of  that 
type.   It  was  sad  to  see  this  need  to  find  some  kind  of  blame 
other  than  the  fact  that  life  does  carry  with  it  certain  risks- 
including  death.   It  happens.   Lou,  I  think,  had  given  up 
smoking  by  then.   But  he  drank  a  lot  after  he  retired.   Quite  an 
unhappy  man. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  memorial  meeting  that  was  held  at 
the  Longshoreman's  Hall.   What  made  it  interesting  was  the 
number  of  people  there  who  were  not  on  the  union  side,  but  from 
the  employers.   They  came  with  a  great  deal  of  respec:  for 
Louie's  ability  in  representing  the  workers.   One  was  the 
president  of  the  Warehouse  and  Distributors  Organization.   He 
was  also  the  publisher  of  the  Redwood  City  Times.   Very 
interesting  man.   Another  important  thing  was,  again,  one  of  the 
Goldblatt  girls  got  up  and  sort  of  put  the  onus  on  Harry  without 
actually  mentioning  his  name.   Everybody  understood. 

Shearer:   I  imagine  you  were  one  of  the  key  speakers.   How  did  you 
describe  Louie  and  the  conclusion  to  his  career? 

Roger:     Never  mentioned  the  conclusion  of  his  career.   Only  mentioned 
the  kind  of  person  he  was.   This  is  the  main  point  I  made:  Lou 
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was  a  person  who,  when  he  believed  in  something  and  it  was 
important,  he  would  get  so  involved- -involved  in  a  sense  of 
getting  right  to  it  and  not  beating  around  the  bush.   He'd  say, 
"We've  got  to  save  this.  We've  got  to  do  this."   It  was  a 
little  like  when  all  the  labor  people  signed  that  ad  about 
getting  the  hell  out  of  Cambodia—stopping  the  bombing  of 
Cambodia.   I  mentioned  that.   I  mentioned  all  the  times  I  spent 
with  him  where  we  did  something  instead  of  yakking  about  it.   We 
did  something. 

I  also  mentioned  the  last  time  he  made  a  public  appearance 
on  the  previous  July  5th  Bloody  Thursday—at  Steuart  and  Mission 
Streets  where  the  two  men  were  killed  during  the  193A  strike.   I 
mentioned  that  he  had  said,  "We've  got  to  do  more  about  making 
the  community  aware  of  how  important  the  union  was  and  unions 
were  in  San  Francisco."   I  had  taped  him  saying  it.   He  had 
said,  "We  have  a  very  important  role  and  we  should  get  the  whole 
labor  movement  together  and  really  get  out  and  have  a  parade  for 
Bloody  Thursday  or  Labor  Day  or  something  in  which  we  say  once 
again  how  significant  and  important  the  labor  movement  has  been 
in  San  Francisco." 

I  talked  about  those  aspects  of  him.   I  didn't  mention  the 
change  in  the  union's  constitution  that  forced  both  Bridges  and 
Lou  to  retire. 


Harry  Bridges 's  Death  and  Memorial 


Shearer:   I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  about  Harry  Bridges 's  memorial 
and  his  death. 

II 

Roger:     Harry's  death,  of  course,  was  long  expected.   I  already  told  you 
the  fact  that  I  met  Harry  several  times  and  some  of  it  was 
funny.   Some  of  it  was  very  sad,  like  Harry  coming  up  to  me 
crying  and  saying,  "I'm  sorry,  it  was  all  my  fault,"  at  Henry 
Schmidt's  memorial.   Memorials  have  a  tendency  to  bring  you 
closer  to  certain  realities.  We  met  again  when  I  was  the 
chairman  of  the  memorial  meeting  for  Hugh  Bryson,  who  had  been 
the  president  of  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards.   Harry  was  one 
of  the  people  who  spoke.   He  used  to  come  up  to  the  pensioners' 
meetings.   He  would  get  up  and  talk  as  if  he  was  still  the 
president  of  the  union.   He  never  asked  to  get  in  line  to  be  the 
next  to  speak.   He'd  just  walk  right  up  and  talk.   He  would 
usually  tell  us  about  reality  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.   Very 
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often  it  was  worth  listening  to,  but  he  was  getting  quite  old 
and  moving  into  senility. 

I  knew  for  a  long  time  that  he  was  mostly  bedridden,  and 
life  was  getting  very  difficult  for  Nikki.   I  know  how  difficult 
it  was  getting  for  Nikki  because  people  who  knew  her  told  me. 
When  he  died,  somebody  called  me  and  said,  "Your  old  pal  Bridges 
just  died."   I  don't  know  what  I  said,  but  I  know  when  I  hung  up 
I  wept  a  few  tears.   I  started  thinking  of  all  the  things.   I 
wondered  whether  or  not  I'd  get  a  phone  call  from  the  press. 
They  didn't  call  me. 

But  I  knew  what  I  would  have  said  to  them.   Though  it's  a 
well-known  fact  that  he  and  I  had  a  terrible  battle  at  one  point 
and  I  quit  under  circumstances  which  were  very  unpleasant,  that 
I  still  wanted  to  make  the  point,  and  I  would  do  it  any  time, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  labor  history.   He  brought 
into  being  what  amounted  to  a  type  of  revolution.   In  our 
capitalist  society,  workers  learned  through  his  sort  of 
leadership  that  they  are  somebody;  that  they  have  a  right  to 
make  choices;  that  they  have  a  right  to  run  their  own  lives  and 
their  working  lives  and  our  union  existence.   The  legacy  of 
Harry  Bridges  is  primarily  that  he  brought  to  a  working  class 
the  idea  that  they  can  have  some  control  over  their  lives. 

He  certainly  was  the  most  instrumental  leader  in 
establishing  the  union.   He  was  different  from  all  the  others; 
that's  been  emphasized  again  and  again.   I  would  hear  him  say  at 
one  meeting  after  another,  "Look  fellows,  you're  the  guys  who 
make  the  decisions  no  matter  what  anybody  else  says,  you  vote. 
Vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down,  but  you  make  the  decisions."  He  had 
confidence  that  workers  have  a  natural  ability  to  know  who  their 
friends  are  and  who  their  enemies  are.   I  thought  very  highly  of 
him. 

I  went  first  to  the  scattering  of  the  ashes,  which  was  on  a 
ferry  boat  of  the  owner  of  the  Crowley  company,  which  runs  all 
the  tugs.   Crowley 's  very  anti-union.   He  contributed  a  boat  for 
the  scattering  of  the  ashes.   It  was  a  very  moving  ceremony.   A 
tug  came  alongside  run  by  union  members—the  tugboat  men  are  now 
part  of  the  ILWU.   By  the  way,  something  Jimmy  Herman  did  what 
nobody  else  was  able  to  do  was  bring  the  tugboat  men  in.   The 
tug  and  barge  men.   All  the  way  up  to  Alaska.   In  Hawaii  too. 

There  was  a  tug  coming  alongside.   Indian  Joe  Morris--the 
guy  who  was  responsible  for  a  lot  of  the  California  Indians  many 
years  ago  taking  over  Alcatraz  as  an  Indian  territory—Indian 
Joe  Morris  played  taps  on  a  bugle  on  the  tugboat.   The  flags 
were  at  half  mast. 
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Then  there  was  an  Irish  priest  who  took  over  as  a  chairman 
of  a  meeting  down  in  the  boat  itself  in  the  main  salon.   He  was 
the  one  who  said,  "In  my  opinion,  Harry  was  more  than  a  great 
labor  leader  and  a  great  man,  he  was  a  saint."  He  said  this 
with  an  Irish  accent.   His  church  is  called  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker  in  Berkeley. 

He  speaks  of  Harry  as  a  saint.   I  think  a  lot  of  people  took 
it  with  a  smile.   Others  conferred  more  and  more  sainthood  on 
Harry.   I  was  not  asked  to  speak,  of  course.   People  were  there 
from  unions  which  for  many,  many  years  had  been  enemies  of  our 
union.   The  president  of  the  Marine  Firemen  spoke,  as  did  the 
head  of  the  Sailors'  Union. 

Shearer:   Who  had  inherited  Lundberg's  position? 

Roger:     Now  the  president  is  Paul  Dempster.   Most  local  leaders  spoke. 

Finally  Nikki  got  up  to  say  a  few  words  of  thanks  for  everybody. 
She  said,  "I  discovered  something  today  that  I've  never  realized 
before;  I  discovered  that  I'm  the  widow  of  a  saint."  Everybody 
laughed  because  she  was  laughing,  too.   How  lucky  that  she  has  a 
great  sense  of  humor. 

I  bumped  into  Robbie,  Bridges's  son,  who  said  to  me,  "I  hear 
that  you  and  Dad  were  reconciled  before  he  died."   I  said, 
"Robbie,  we  weren't.   We  didn't  talk  to  each  other  at  all  before 
he  died."  He  said,  "You  know,  I  really  am  sorry  to  hear  that." 
His  daughter  Kathy,  whom  I'd  known  ever  since  she  was  a  little 
girl,  carried  the  urn  with  the  remaining  ashes  that  weren't 
scattered  back  to  where  she  lives  in  northern  California.   It 
was  a  moving  assembly  of  old  friends.   It  was  a  place  to  meet 
old  friends  again.   No  feeling  of  anger  toward  anybody. 

Then  there  was  a  big  blowout,  the  big  shindig  at  the 
Longshoremen's  Hall,  which  was  a  lively  affair  because  a  very 
terrific  jazz  man,  who  I've  known  ever  since  we  were  both  very 
young,  Vernon  Alley,  brought  his  combo  there.   Every  member  of 
that  combo  must  have  been  seventy  years  or  older.   He  could 
still  slap  that  bass  viol  like  nobody's  business.   When  the 
thing  started,  they  said,  "This  is  a  memorial  for  Harry 
Bridges."  And  the  group  of  black  old-timers  sang  "When  the 
Saints  Come  Marching  In." 

Just  a  few  things  happened  which  irritated  me.   It  was  a 
personal  irritation.   They  introduced  Hallinan,  whom  I  liked, 
and  Vivian  Hallinan.   They  introduced  him  as  the  man  who'd  done 
so  much  for  Harry  Bridges.   There  were  two  old-time  lawyers  in 
that  hall  that  day,  both  of  whom  had  done  incredible  legal  work 
for  Harry.   One  was  Aubry  Grossman,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
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Roger: 


of  getting  Harry  free.   He  had  a  lot  to  do  with  landmarks 
Supreme  Court  cases.   The  other  was  a  brilliant  man,  Norman 
Leonard.   Neither  of  those  men  were  mentioned.   Alioto  spoke 
about  the  greatest  lawyer  of  them  all,  pointing  to  Vince 
Hallinan.   The  whole  audience  roared.   I  thought  to  myself,  My 
God,  the  two  guys  who  did  so  much  for  him,  the  rest  are  dead, 
are  here  in  the  hall,  and  the  only  guy  who  ever  lost  a  case  for 
Bridges,  stands  up  and  gets  all  the  kudos.   That's  funny  in  a 
way,  at  least  something  terribly  ironic  about  these  things. 

It  was  a  very  good  memorial.   Some  very  dear  friends  of  mine 
spoke.   One  of  them  was  A.Q.  McElrath,  a  wonderful  woman  from 
Hawaii.   The  two  best  speakers,  curiously  enough,  were  Sam 
Kagel,  who  spoke  about  the  fact  that  Harry  and  he  would  go  to 
New  York  on  occasion  on  business  and  when  they  were  through  with 
the  union  business  they  would  go  down  to  the  village  and  go  to 
some  of  those  old  jazz  cafes,  including  one  whose  name  is  very 
well  known.   It  closed  down  after  the  man  who  started  it  died 
not  too  long  ago.   Sometimes  they  would  spend  all  night  long, 
Sam  and  Harry,  at  various  places  where  guys  jam  all  night  long 
sometimes.   Harry  loved  jazz  and  so  did  Sam.   That's  all  he 
talked  about. 

And  the  other  super  speaker  was  a  guy  from  the  employers' 
side.   Wayne  Horvitz,  who  used  to  be  an  officer  with  Matson. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Wayne  Horvitz,  Harry  and  I,  in  that  famous 
time  in  1967  in  Washington  D.C.,  went  to  his  house  for  dinner. 
That's  when  I  also  saw  Congressman  Jeff  Cohelan.   We  spent  the 
whole  evening  talking  about  the  things  we'd  done  together. 
Wayne  Horvitz  got  up  and  said,  "I'll  bet  that  there  are  more 
Reds  in  this  hall  today  than  you'll  find  in  all  of  Moscow." 

[laughing]   How  funny. 

He  spoke  highly  of  Harry  and  the  kind  of  man  he  was.   He  was  the 
only  one,  this  employer  man,  who  toward  the  end  of  his  speech 
started  crying. 

You've  told  me  what  you  would  have  said  had  the  reporters  called 
and  asked  you  for  your  assessment  of  Harry  Bridges.   What  would 
you  say  to  Harry  now? 

What  a  question.   If  I  were  to  say  really  what  I  wanted  to  say 
to  him,  I  would  have  said,  "Harry,  you  are  one  of  the  most 
profound  experiences  in  my  entire  life."   I  would  have  said,  "I 
have  never  met  anybody  like  you.   You  are  unique.   You  started 
something  from  scratch,  you  used  your  imagination  in  the  most 
productive  way.   You  taught  all  of  us  what  it  means  to  have 
confidence  and  trust  in  the  rank  and  file." 
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I  would  have  gone  along  on  that  and  then  I  would  have  said, 
"Harry,  why  didn't  you  know  when  the  time  had  come  to  let  go?" 
I  would  also  have  said  that.   That  would  have  been  an  honest 
statement.   I  wouldn't  have  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  most 
charismatic  characters  should  be  pushed  out  by  the  time  they're 
halfway  through  their  charismatic  careers.   Otherwise  they  find 
themselves  trying  to  fit  everybody  else's  lives  into  their  own 
life  and  they  won't  let  go.   It's  very  heady  stuff,  probably  so 
seductive  they  can't  let  go.   I  think  I  would  have  said,  Harry, 
if  only  you  had  let  go  in  time,  you  would  have  been  remembered 
in  the  way  that's  different  from  this  kind  of  good-bye  that's 
being  said  to  you  now.   I  would  have  said,  if  only  you  would 
have  let  go,  you  would  have  been  remembered  in  a  much  more 
saintly  way.   But  much  more  to  the  point,  you  would  have  been 
remembered  as  a  man  whose  imagination  and  inventiveness  and 
other  unique  attributes  would  have  been  best  remembered. 

As  it  is,  the  people  who  were  there,  mostly  wanted  to  be 
there  so  they  could  be  together  to  remember  the  glory  days. 
Those  days  were  a  long  time  ago.   I  met  a  professor  of 
anthropology  from  the  University  of  Nevada  who  was  there  that 
once  sailed  and  once  been  a  far  left  guy.   There  are  so  many 
people  like  him,  long  removed,  never  forgetting  San  Francisco  as 
a  lively  place,  a  union  town.   It's  a  long  time  ago.   It  hasn't 
been  a  union  town  for  so  many  years,  I  can  barely  put  a  date  to 
it  any  longer. 

I  don't  know  if  I've  answered  your  question  at  all. 
I  think  you  have. 


ILWU  Leadership  After  Bridges  and  Goldblatt 


Shearer:   How  did  Jimmy  Herman  do  as  president? 

Roger:     Still  doing. 

Shearer:   I  mean  in  those  early  years? 

Roger:     Herman  knew  more  about  the  maritime  contract  than  almost 
anybody.   He  learned  very  quickly  about  the  other  major 
contracts  in  warehouse  and  Hawaii.   But  very  good  people  were 
involved  in  that.   Jimmy  was  very  much  involved  in  the 
development  of  these  contracts  because  as  president  of  Local  34 
Ship  Clerks  and  as  a  man  who  had  been  around  the  waterfront 
either  on  ships  or  shore,  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  it.   The 
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Shearer: 


most  important  thing  is,  by  the  time  he  became  president  he  was 
handed  some  important  contracts  which  he  had  played  a  role  in 
writing,  and  in  negotiating. 

So  he  came  in  knowing  a  lot  about  it.   The  most  important 
pioneering  job  had  been  done  by  Bridges  and  people  around 
Bridges.   Bridges  did  not  lead  in  the  changing  to  mechanization. 
There  were  other  people  who  were  part  of  the  contract  machinery 
of  the  union  who  probably  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  Bridges 
himself. 

This  is  the  Mechanization  and  Modernization  contract? 

That's  right.   But  Bridges,  of  course,  was  always  the  final 
spokesman  given  the  most  important  credit.   It's  like  the  editor 
in  an  academic  work  who  gets  all  the  credit  and  the  writers  have 
smaller  type.   I'm  speaking  out  of  my  own  sadness.   Put  it  this 
way.   When  Herman  became  president  he  had  two  albatrosses  around 
his  neck. 

The  albatrosses  were  Louis  Goldblatt  and  Harry  Bridges. 
They  came  around  almost  as  if  they  had  flown  in.   Millstones 
don't  come  in  uninvited,  but  albatrosses  do.   Bridges  would  come 
up  and  start  telling  everybody  what  a  lousy  job  Herman  is  doing. 
He'd  always  say  something.   Lou  was  even  worse,  telling  that 
Herman  was  not  doing  all  those  wonderful  things  we  used  to  do. 
Which  is  true.   He  wasn't.   He  was  not  getting  people  together 
to  sign  manifestoes  promoting  peace  and  prosperity  and  all  these 
things.   He  was  running  a  very  complex  union  and  running  it 
well,  but  these  guys  would  come  up  and  try  to  tell  him  what  he 
was  doing  wrong.   I  won't  bother  to  tell  who  was  doing  what. 
They  both  came  around  until  Herman,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
told  them  to  stay  the  hell  away.   He  did  it  in  his  own  way,  but 
he  complained  bitterly  to  me  on  several  occasions  that  he'd  come 
in  there  and  there  was  Bridges  hanging  around.   He'd  come  right 
in  and  say,  "What  did  you  do  this  for?  You  guys  are  missing  the 
boat  on  something." 

Lou,  of  course,  was  much  more  interested  in  the  image,  the 
vision  of  the  union  that  had  always  been  concerned  and  active  in 
social  programs.   Incidentally,  there  is  a  certain  kind  of 
mythology  about  that,  too.   Lou  was  carrying  forth  some 
mythology  in  many  cases  which  didn't  stand  up  all  that  well. 
Sure,  leadership  can  very  often  get  people  to  sign  things  and  it 
can  put  out  press  releases  and  do  all  kinds  of  PR  work,  but  it 
doesn't  mean  that  the  rank  and  file  is  following  them. 

When  you  say  special  programs,  you  don't  mean  special  programs 
that  the  union  adopted  as  part  of  their-- 
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Roger:     No.   I'm  talking  about  things  like  peace.   I'm  talking  about 

things  like  civil  liberties  cases,  following  manifestoes  whether 
it  is  far  to  the  left  as  the  Rosenberg  case  or  support  for  a 


particular  political  candidate  or  taxation  program, 
different. 


It's 


If  a  union  puts  out  a  press  release  saying  that  we  are  100 
percent  in  support  of  the  teamsters'  strike  in  California,  let's 
say  that  is  a  union  activity.   We're  talking  about  social 
programs  on  the  other  level.   It's  true  that  the  union  started 
to  become  less  interested  in  social-  issues.   I  think  I  want  to 
put  it  this  way.   Jimmy  Herman  has  been  an  exceptionally  good 
caretaker  of  the  contracts  that  he  inherited  and  he  has 
increased  and  improved  almost  everything  that  those  contracts 
came  with. 

Then  he  did  something  that  the  others  talked  about  for  years 
and  didn't  know  how  to  do.   He  was  instrumental  in  convincing 
the  union  membership  basically  that  the  ILWU  should  get  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  labor  so  now  it's  part  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
In  all  the  years  we  were  writing  editorials  calling  them  a  bunch 
of  phony  and  corrupt  bastards.   It's  no  longer  germane.   And  I 
don't  think  they  were  that  corrupt.   Because  we  disagreed  with 
them,  we  called  them  corrupt.   And  I  don't  think  they're  all 
that  great  now  either.   Jimmy  is  very  active  in  getting  us  back 
in  the  mainstream  and  I  think  he's  very  effective. 

Shearer:   Did  getting  back  into  the  mainstream  seem  to  be  a  good  idea? 

Roger:     Yes. 

Shearer:   What  are  the  benefits? 

Roger:     One  of  the  benefits  is  that  the  mainstream  doesn't  include 

anybody  else  coming  in  and  taking  away  anything  from  the  ILWU. 
The  ILWU  remains  an  independent  union.   For  years,  Harry  wanted 
the  ILWU  to  merge  with  the  ILA  or  the  Teamsters;  there's  no 
merger  involved  in  this.   It's  still  an  independent  union  which 
brings  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  strength  to  the  AFL-CIO  than  maybe 
the  AFL-CIO  brings  to  the  ILWU.   The  attacks  on  labor  and  the 
general  condition  of  working  people  in  this  country  are  such  now 
that  I  think  the  ILWU  can  bring  a  lot  to  the  AFL-CIO.   I  think 
that's  the  most  important  thing.   In  other  words,  it's  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  solidarity  does  have  some  kind  of 
meaning.   I  think  that's  what  it  is. 

I  don't  think  the  longshore  contract  is  in  any  sense 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  we  are  with  the  AFL-CIO.   But  if 
an  attack  comes  in  the  trade  union  movement,  the  ILWU  is  just  as 
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likely  to  be  wiped  out  as  anybody  else  in  a  real  attack.   It's  a 
little  harder  with  the  ILWU  because  longshore  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  factory.   You  cannot  export  a  longshore 
job,  but  you  can  export  an  auto  job  by  sending  it  to  Japan— 
having  them  make  the  autos.   You  can  export  all  kinds  of  jobs. 
You  never  thought  of  it  that  way,  did  you? 

Shearer:   That's  right.   I  had  not.   But  what  sort  of  benefit  do  you  see 
for  ILWU?   It  sounds  as  though  you're  saying  maybe  it's  more 
beneficial  to  the  mainstream  movement  as  a  whole  than  to  the 
ILWU  at  large. 

Roger:     This  is  the  way  I  think  about  it.   The  officers  of  the  union 

sold  the  idea  to  a  lot  of  very  reluctant  people.   Not  so  much  in 
warehouse,  but  in—they're  very  reluctant  in  Hawaii  because  the 
independent  ILWU  in  Hawaii  had  enormous  impact,  but  it  had  an 
enormous  population  impact,  too.   There  used  to  be  35,000 
members  of  the  ILWU.   Now  there  are  about  seven  or  eight 
thousand  in  Hawaii. 

Sugar  work  is  down  enormously.   Pineapple  is  almost  gone. 
Canned  pineapple  is  a  rarity  now  from  Hawaii.   Pineapple  is  no 
longer  a  major  industry.   Longshoring  is  still  important.   They 
still  have  the  same  kind  of  strength  they  had  here  because 
they're  longshoremen.   The  longshoremen  here,  for  so  many  years, 
were  so  pleased  with  how  well  they  did  by  being  independent. 
Bridges  convinced  them  over  the  years  that  our  independence  is 
something  we  can  hang  onto  because  we're  so  tough.   Because 
nobody  can  move  us  if  we  don't  want  them  to.   I'm  not  sure  of 
that. 

I  said  something  now  which  is  very  painful  to  me,  but  it's 
true.   When  you  talk  to  labor  people,  they  won't  agree  with  you, 
but  I  think  considering  that  this  country  more  and  more  is  in 
the  service  industries—you  couldn't  get  a  union  to  speak  of  at 
McDonald's  because  nobody  would  work  at  McDonald's  wages  and 
they  can  find  ten  people  for  every  one  that  quits.   It's 
different  times. 

Incidentally,  we  created  something  by  going  along  with  the 
employer  with  the  Mechanization  and  Modernization  agreement  and 
all  these  things  —  letting  them  do  anything  they  wanted  as  long 
as  we  lost  no  jobs  and  didn't  have  any  problems  of  safety  or 
health.   We  also  contributed  to  some  extent  to  our  own  demise, 
if  you  will.   If  they  ever  wanted  to  try  to  do  it,  but  they'd 
have  to  do  it  over  our  dead  bodies.   I  don't  know  what  the 
answer  is  to  this. 
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We're  still  on  Herman.   Herman  has  added  a  lot  to  the  union 
stature  without  much  publicity  for  himself  as  a  trade  unionist 
because  he  is  mostly  involved  in  the  political  aspect  of  the 
community.   He  is  very  close  to  Agnos,  the  mayor  of  San 
Francisco.   An  advisor  to  him.   He's  a  member—not  only  a  member 
of  the  Port  Commission,  but  he's  the  head  of  the  Port 
Commission.   He  has  all  kinds  of  input  to  the  community  doing 
something  which  I've  always  opposed,  which  is  to  accept  those 
memberships  that  politicians  give  away  for  prestige.   I've 
always  felt  there's  a  possible  if  not  probable  conflict  of 
interest. 

Shearer:   Do  you  think  his  participation  has  yielded  benefit  to  the  union? 

Roger:     Frankly,  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you  I  don't  think  so.   When  he  reads 
this—he's  going  to  have  to  find  out.   I  better  tell  him  in 
advance.   I  don't  think  so  at  all.   I  don't  believe  the  union 
has  one  iota  more  punch  or  power  because  of  his  being  on  the 
Port  Commission.  I'm  sure  it  has  probably  helped  the  entire 
labor  movement  because  he  now  favors  certain  actions  which 
conservationists  and  ecologists  and  people  who  love  San 
Francisco  Bay  are  not  pleased  with. 

The  trade  union  movement  is  in  a  funny  position  now.   No 
matter  what  you  may  think  individually,  when  it  comes  to  a 
situation  in  which  somehow  the  community  may  lose  something 
precious  like  a  piece  of  natural  scenery,  let's  say,  or  if  not 
natural  scenery,  at  least  city  scenery  or  city  quality,  in  order 
to  get  more  jobs.   Like  building  hotels  right  on  the  waterfront 
--the  Embarcadero.   Jimmy  gets  up  and  says,  you  can't  ask  a  city 
to  give  up  the  possibility  of  finding  5,000  more  jobs,  let's 
say,  for  several  hotels  just  because  you  want  to  retain  some  of 
the  nice  views  on  the  Embarcadero.   That's  a  very  serious 
problem.   And  if  you're  a  labor  leader,  it's  very  hard  to  say  I 
think  those  nice  views  may  be  more  important  ultimately  to  the 
city  and  to  the  community  and  that  open  space  where  people  can 
wander  and  all  that.   Chicago  managed  to  do  that  along  Lake 
Michigan.   New  York  has  lost  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
possibilities  because  they  gave  it  all  up  when  the  ships  left. 
Who  knows?   I  think  in  the  long  run  everybody  is  going  to  suffer 
because  of  always  thinking  in  terms  of  jobs. 

It's  the  old  redwood  tree  situation.   I'll  give  you  an 
example.   At  one  time  there  was  one  of  our  people  in  the  ILWU  in 
Hawaii  who  was  on  a  planning  commission  of  some  kind.   They  just 
about  managed,  and  our  ILWU  man  was  involved  with  this,  just 
about  managed  to  change  the  regulations  that  would  have  allowed 
apartments  to  be  built  right  along  the  entire  edge  of  Diamond 
Head.   But  at  the  last  moment  community  pressure  stopped  that. 
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Yet  the  union  was  saying,  "Hey  listen,  this  means  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  for  our  union  brothers  in  the  building  and 
construction  trades."   It's  true. 

It's  also  true  that  at  a  certain  point  you  have  to  stop 
building  and  constructing  because  all  the  land  to  build  and 
construct  on  is  gone,  and  you  still  need  more  jobs.   Then  where 
are  you?   I'm  not  going  to  try  to  answer  that  at  this  point. 
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XXVI   ACTIVITIES  IN  RETIREMENT 


Living  in  Israel 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


I  gather  during  this  time  you  did  a  lot  of  traveling, 
you  spent  much  of  your  time  in  Israel. 


I  guess 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Yes.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  a  lot  of  traveling.   That 
included  my  first  view  of  a  real  New  England  autumn.   We  stayed 
at  places  in  northern  Vermont.   We've  gone  there  three  times. 
And  we  touched  every  other  New  England  state.   In  1979  we  spent 
about  two  months  in  Israel.   Mae  was  giving  seminars  all  over  the 
place.   Then  in  1983  she  was  invited  by  Haifa  University,  which 
is  the  third  largest  city  in  Israel,  to  teach  regular  courses  for 
a  whole  semester.   Haifa  was  also  the  major  port  in  Israel.   So 
we  spent  the  best  part  of  five  months  in  Haifa,  freezing  because 
it's  cold  as  hell  there.   If  it's  a  cold  winter,  it's  cold. 
There's  very  little  heat  in  the  houses.   The  apartment  we  lived 
in  had  a  nice  view,  but  no  heat. 

For  the  first  time  we  actually  lived  in  a  place  long  enough 
to  feel  we  were  not  tourists.   We  shopped.   We  used  the  buses.   I 
didn't  drive  in  Israel.   I  knew  at  that  time  why  I  didn't. 
Because  drivers  there  are  so  rough,  the  rudest  drivers  I  have 
ever  met  in  my  life.   Incidentally,  per  capita,  I  think  they  have 
more  serious  fatal  accidents  there  than  most  any  other  place. 

It's  probably  not  a  coincidence. 

I  have  no  idea  what  it  is.   I  learned  some  very  interesting 
things  in  the  three  major  periods  in  which  we  lived  in  Israel. 
About  four  months  actually  in  Haifa  and  then  five  months  each 
more  or  less  in  1985  and  1987  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  a  city  I 
really  love.   It's  a  beautiful  city. 

But  what  I  learned  overall  was  that  there  are  no  simple 
formulae  for  describing  Israel.   It  is  not  only  an  incredibly 
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complex  country  for  historic  reasons,  for  ethnic  reasons,  and 
because  all  of  the  religions  have  a  piece  of  it.   But  also 
because  the  Jews  who  lived  there  —  let  alone  the  Arabs,  but  the 
Jews  who  live  there  come  from  so  many  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
they  have  nothing  in  common.   There's  little  in  common  between  a 
Jew  born  and  raised,  let's  say,  in  Berlin  and  a  Jew  born  and 
raised  in  Vienna  or  Morocco.   Morocco  is  a  little  bit  of  a 
stretch.   Some  of  the  Jews  who  came  originally  even  from  Russia 
and  Poland  came  from  a  stet ' 1,  from  little  towns  far  removed  from 
any  urban  communities.   They  usually  came  with  just  as  many 
superstitions,  religious  ideas  and  rules  and  regulations,  taboos 
and  the  like,  as  the  Yemenites  or  the  people  from  North  Africa. 

All  were  told,  we're  all  Jews.  We're  all  the  same  people. 
So  they  tried  very  hard  to  create  this  feeling  of  being  the  same 
people,  but  they  were  not.   You  could  be  in  Jerusalem,  that's  the 
best  example,  and  you  can  walk  from  the  20th  century--f rom  an 
ugly  but  very  modern  Hilton  Hotel  to  Mea  Sharim,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  most  orthodox  part  of  Israel.   The  people  there 
live  this  completely  orthodox  life  which  is  totally  controlled 
from  birth  through  marriage,  and  ultimately  death,  by  the  rabbis. 

** 

Roger:    You  can  walk  this  distance  between  the  twentieth-century  Hilton 
and  the  seventeenth-century  area  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
That's  the  way  Jerusalem  will  strike  you.   If  you  keep  walking 
another  twenty  minutes  you  get  into  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem, 
where  you  have  the  large  Palestinian  Arab  sections.   You  have  the 
old  Christian  section.   You  have  the  Via  Dolorosa  where  Jesus 
walked.   You  have  the  Armenian  section.   You  have  the  Jewish 
section  made  up  of  very  old  Jewish  life  and  very  new  modern,  very 
expensive  Jewish  life.   Mostly  Americans  living  there.   Israel  is 
a  complex  place.   In  Jerusalem  I  walked  every  day  in  every 
direction.   I  got  to  know  that  town  so  well  that  I  could 
practically  be  a  guide. 

Shearer:   Did  you  record  your  impressions? 

Roger:    I  recorded  an  enormous  number  of  impressions.   In  Haifa  I  first 
learned  certain  very  important  things  which  stuck  with  me.   One 
was  that  one  morning  we  had  to  get  up  very  early  and  take  a  cab 
because  we  were  going  to  take  a  bus  to  Eilat  and  then  we  went 
into  the  Sinai  desert  all  the  way  to  Sharm'el  Sheik,  which  was 
Egypt  for  a  thousand  years.   That  morning  this  cab  driver,  an 
older  man,  grizzled,  picked  us  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  a 
little  grouchy.   We  told  him  where  we  wanted  to  go  to  get  to  the 
bus.   He  was  seventy-two  years  old.   He  was  born  in  the  Galilee. 
Lived  there  all  his  life.   Knew  English  so  well  because  he  fought 
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in  the  British  Army  during  World  War  II  as  so  many  older  Israelis 
did.   They  called  them  Palestinians  then.   He  commented,  "They 
say  that  God  told  us  we  are  the  chosen  people,  but  I  say  let  him 
choose  somebody  else  for  a  change." 

Shearer:   [laughing] 

Roger:    It  was  very  instructive  to  me  and  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever 

heard  something  which  struck  me.   A  student  at  Technion  which  is 
like  the  MIT  or  Caltech  of  Israel.   Very  high-level  education. 
Mostly  engineering.   He  introduced  me  to  something  I'd  never 
heard  or  completely  understood  before.   He  said  his  generation 
must  do  everything  possible  to  maintain  an  all- Jewish  state,  a 
democratic  Jewish  state.   Then  for  the  first  time  I  realized  what 
the  biggest  problems  were  in  Israel—this  massive  drive  to 
attempt  to  live  a  total  contradiction  because  a  democratic  all- 
Jewish  state  is  an  oxymoron.   It's  a  contradiction  in  its  own 
right.   But  I  met  some,  not  many,  in  Israel  who  would  agree  with 
me  on  that.   Especially  the  Palestinians  who  suffer  from  all 
kinds  of  things,  including  no  equal  justice  under  law,  no  ability 
to  do  all  kinds  of  things  that  they  would  be  guaranteed  in  a 
democratic  society. 


Palestinian  "Slave  Market" 


Roger:    So  I  learned  these  things,  but  in  Jerusalem  I  learned  mostly 

about  the  complexity.   I'll  tell  you.   When  I  left  Jerusalem  in 
1987  with  boxes  of  tapes  and  reams  of  notes,  I  had  intended  to 
come  back  and  write  about  some  of  my  most  important  experiences. 
I'll  give  you  a  quick  run  down  of  what  they  were. 

When  I  was  in  Haifa  I  first  learned  about  Arabs.   I  got 
acquainted.   It's  hard  to  meet  an  Arab  because  they  come  in  and 
work  and  then  they  must  return  where  they  came  from.   They  go 
back  to  their  homes.   If  they're  Israeli-Arabs--citizens--they 
would  go  back  to  a  village,  let's  say.   If  they're  Druse,  which 
is  an  almost  secret  religious  of f shoot  —  and  they,  incidentally, 
are  allowed  to  join  the  army  in  Israel  because  they  don't 
identify  with  Palestinians  at  all—they  live  in  villages  which 
are  fairly  close  to  Haifa.   Arabs  who  come  to  work  from  the  West 
Bank  have  to  travel  for  hours  to  get  into  Haifa. 

And  for  the  first  time  I  saw  what  we  used  to  call  on  the 
waterfront  in  San  Francisco  a  slave  market.   I  saw  it  in  Haifa 
where  Arabs  come  all  the  way  from  the  West  Bank,  which  might  take 
them  an  hour  or  so,  and  stand  around  waiting  to  be  picked  up  on 
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the  street.   There's  a  place  called  Paris  Square.   It's  at  the 
end  of  a  little  old-fashioned  underground  tram  of  sorts.   They 
stand  around  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  whoever  wants  to  hire 
them.   They  call  it  the  slave  market,  too.   There's  another  one 
very  close  to  the  Damascus  Gate  in  Jerusalem  where  they  stand  in 
great  numbers. 

Shearer:   Just  like—think  back  to  the  waterfront- -what  did  you  call  it? 

Roger:    The  shape-up.   That's  right.   Incidentally,  quite  often  they  are 
picked  up  by  what  you  would  call  hiring  bosses.   Or  you  might 
call  them  gang  contractors.   They  pick  up  a  group  of  guys,  put 
them  in  a  bus,  they  take  them  out  to  do  dirty  work.   The 
Palestinians  do  all  the  dirty  work.   They  do  all  the  construction 
work  in  Haifa,  Tel  Aviv,  Jerusalem,  and  everywhere.   All  the  big 
buildings  they  construct.   It's  a  complex  system  and  I'm  not 
going  to  go  into  it  now—but  it  speaks  to  the  essential  system  of 
workers  relegated  to  second  class—which  translates  into  "cheap 
labor." 

I  became  aware  of  how  the  people  are  hired.   I  became  aware 
of  how  Jews  consider  even  Palestinians  who  are  Israeli  citizens 
because  they  were  born  in  Palestine.   They  consider  them  second- 
class  citizens.   It's  the  only  word  I  can  think  of.   Even  though 
they  have  a  right  to  vote,  and  they  have  a  right  to  join  the 
union,  the  Histradruts  have  all  these  rights,  but  they're  still 
treated  as  second-class.   Palestinians  who  are  not  citizens  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  create  or  join  unions.   We  don't  have  to 
be  taught  any  lessons  about  that  in  this  country.   We  know  how 
blacks  and  Latinos  are  treated.   And  how  do  they  treat  even  their 
own  citizens?   I  interviewed  a  professor,  named  Sami  Marii,  a 
tenured  professor  of  psychology,  educational  psychology.   A 
brilliant  man  who  died  much  too  young,  at  age  forty-seven.   I 
interviewed  him  and  discovered  that  he  was  born  in  Acre,  an 
ancient  port  town  in  Israel  where  the  crusaders  roamed.   He  told 
me  that  he  was  never  allowed  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  the 
country  in  which  he  was  born.   Putting  it  bluntly.   I  could 
explain  exactly  what  he  meant  by  that,  but  it's  a  long  story. 

Shearer:   You  intended  to  write  this  up.   Why  did  you  not  do  that? 

Roger:    Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  other  things.   I'll  do  it  fast.   I 
covered  the  entire  Demjanjuk  trial.   The  trial  of  the  man  they 
called  "Ivan  the  Terrible."  They  say  he's  guilty  and  they 
sentenced  him  to  death.   I'll  say  this  much.   The  court,  a  three- 
judge  court,  gave  him  every  opportunity  and  gave  him  a  very 
democratic  trial,  but  I  think  that  the  winds  of  politics  were 
very  much  involved.   Every  Israeli  I  met  was  sure  he  was  guilty. 
Otherwise,  they  asked,  why  would  the  United  States  send  him  to 
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Israel  for  a  trial?  Almost  couldn't  have  released  him  or 
couldn't  have  declared  him  anything  but  guilty.   It  was  an 
interesting  trial.   I  wanted  to  write  that  up. 


West  Bank  Refugee  Camp 

Roger:    I  went  to  the  West  Bank.   I  took  an  Arab  cab  and  it  was  a 

frightening  trip  and  a  wonderful  trip  to  Bethlehem.   I  walked  out 
of  the  town  center  up  marble  steps  alongside  Arab  homes  to  arrive 
finally  at  the  University  of  Bethlehem.   Yes,  I  was  a  bit  scared 
but  I  interviewed  several  students,  including  one  who  had  spent 
about  three  years  in  prison  without  ever  knowing  exactly  what  the 
charged  was.   His  stories  of  torture  were  such  that  at  one  point 
--this  is  what  I  was  going  to  write  up  and  I  have  it  all  on  tape 
--at  one  point  I  was  so  upset  by  what  he  told  me  about  the 
torture,  the  use  of  what  they  call  the  hood.   Leave  a  man  in  a 
canvas  hood,  tightly  cinched  around  his  neck  all  day  long  and 
sometimes  outside,  rain  or  shine  for  several  days,  with  arms  and 
legs  tied  by  ropes  just  to  learn  that  you  couldn't  have  done  the 
things  they  accused  you  of.   But  he  never  knew  exactly  what  he 
was  accused  of,  he  said. 

But  I  was  so  upset  that  I  stood  up  and  I  walked  away  for  a 
minute  overlooking  the  beautiful  countryside.   I  came  back  and  he 
said  he  understood  that  I  had  asthma  so  I  was  having  a  little 
trouble.   I  said,  "No,  that's  not  it.   The  trouble  I  was  having 
is  I  was  crying."  He  dropped  his  eyes  as  if  I  said  something 
awful  because  it  was  not  very  macho  for  a  man  to  admit  he  cried. 
I  said,  "I  can't  believe  Jews  would  act  that  way."  This  tips  off 
to  the  kind  of  idea  I  had  of  what  Jews  are  supposed  to  be. 
Childish  thinking,  of  course.   Magical  thinking.   Like  I  thought 
all  Jews  basically  were  kind  and  decent  and  polite  and  wouldn't 
treat  people  the  way  they  were  treated.   Then  I  made  a  voyage  of 
discovery. 

I  went  to  a  refugee  camp,  a  place  called  Daisha,  which  had 
been  all  shot  up  by  some  settlers  who  were  angry  at  some  of  the 
people  there.   I  spent  a  whole  day  there  surrounded  by  the 
Israeli  army  people.   The  first  thing  I  noticed—by  smell  and 
sight—was  the  open  sewage  creating  a  tiny  creek  or  gutter  behind 
houses  and  a  winding  street.   I've  got  to  add  one  thing.   I  also 
went  to  some  very  wonderful  places  where  Arabs  and  Jews  live 
together  and  work  together  and  study  together.   One  place  is 
called  Givat  Haviva  and  another  place,  Neve  Shalom,  "Oasis  of 
Peace"  in  Hebrew.   Arabs  and  Jews  live  as  neighbors  in  houses 
that  they  built  themselves  and  their  kids  go  to  school  together. 
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These  are  little  rarities  but  those  two  places  bring  hope  for 
peace. 


Jerusalem  Bus  Number  15 


Roger:    I  also  spent  about  an  hour  going  by  bus  from  our  apartment  to  the 
place  where  the  Demjanjuk--"Ivan  the  Terrible"--trial  was  being 
held  in  Jerusalem.   Number  15  bus.   I  learned  when  I  went  to  sea 
on  the  ship  that  all  sailors  put  labels  on  a  ship.   Oh,  that  was 
a  happy  ship  or  it  was  a  rotten  ship.   This  turned  out  to  be  a 
happy  bus.   Everybody  was  in  a  wonderful  mood  that  day. 

It  was  a  bus  full  of  regahs--that ' s  an  all-purpose  Hebrew 
word  for  people  who  want  attention—to  get  off  or  get  on  or 
they're  squealing  for  help  because  they  are  being  squeezed  by  too 
many  bodies  pushing  from  too  many  directions.   They  yell  "regah," 
meaning  stop  or  go  or  look  to  see  what's  happening  here  in  this 
compote  of  complaints  and  glowing  ladies  and  sweating  men. 

Though  there  is  not  an  inch  to  spare  on  bus  number  15,  the 
people  sardined  inside  are  starting  to  sound  like  stand-up  comics 
while  others  try  some  one-liners. 

The  driver  keeps  yelling  for  passengers  to  push  to  the  rear 
so  he  can  open  the  front  door  to  more  passengers.   He  knows  there 
is  no  more  space  but  that  doesn't  save  him  from  yelling  "Move  to 
the  back,"  or  any  Hebrew  equivalent.   Pretty  soon  some  lady  will 
ask,  "Is  this  your  card  or  your  fare?"   "Do  you  get  this  change?" 
Somehow,  they  seem  to  find  the  right  passenger  for  each  ticket, 
and  money  keeps  going  forward  and  a  receipt  is  passed  back  with 
the  change.   Everyone  laughs.   Few  complain.   The  bus  seems 
happier  by  the  minute.   A  "happy  ship." 

The  situation  is  made  even  more  difficult  because  this  bus 
rolls  near  the  Machaneh  Yenuda--the  biggest  open  market  in 
Jerusalem.   Passengers  have  loads  in  plastic  bags- -everything 
from  small  melons  and  grapefruit,  salad  vegetables,  fish,  and 
certainly  the  wide  range  of  appetizers  made  for  taking  home, 
redolent  with  Mid-East  spices  on  vegetables,  wheats  and  barleys, 
and  the  multitude  of  soft  cream  cheeses,  running  from  over-fat  to 
no-f at—and  spiced  by  hand  of  centuries  past. 

Number  15  bus  starts  in  an  ordinary  neighborhood  where  we 
lived—near  the  church  of  St.  Simon,  for  those  who  know 
Jerusalem.   It  moves  on  through  a  high- income  neighborhood 
including  posh  homes  and  the  Israel  president's  mansion  and  the 
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Islamic  museum  and  past  the  Van  Leer  Institute  which  is  the  most 
prestigious  think  tank  in  the  Middle  East.   Then  it  rolls  down 
King  George  street  and  finally  into  the  orthodox  religious  area. 

Many  who  boarded  the  bus  by  that  time  were  the  young  men 
with  black  coats  and  hats  and  dead  faces.   Rarely  a  smile. 
Sitting  on  the  bus  many  of  them  brought  out  small  prayer  books 
and  started  a  sing-song  murmur. 

But  there  was  also  joyous  singing  inside  the  bus  —  the  happy 
bus  —  and  the  driver  was  yelling  to  one  and  all  to  keep  moving 
back.   There  was  a  moment  when  the  point  of  no  return  was 
reached.   It  was  because  of  the  bus  company's  custom  of  opening 
the  back  door  for  ladies  with  babies  and  strollers.   But  I  must 
admit  this  bus  driver  was  truly  in  command  of  his  ship. 

At  one  point  he  jammed  his  brakes  abruptly.   The  wheels 
clamped  and  squealed  and  everyone  peered  out  to  discover  why  we 
stopped  so  sharply.   The  driver  was  yelling  at  every  bus  and  cab 
driver  to  stop  at  the  pedestrian  crosswalk.   It's  as  rare  as  a 
blue  moon  for  an  Israeli  driver  to  stop  at  a  crosswalk,  even  if 
it  is  the  law.   He  clearly  saw  something  most  of  us  in  the 
steaming  cauldron  didn't  see.   The  driver  was  using  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand  to  control  the  traffic.   In  the  back  of  the  bus  we 
could  hear  "oh's"  and  "ah's"  coming  from  the  front. 

Then  I  saw  them  too,  timid  angels  trying  to  cross  a  busy 
street.   They  held  each  others'  hands  and  they  watched  the  tough 
bus  driver  telling  them  what  to  do.   Two  girls,  maybe  seven  years 
old,  and  they  bore  themselves  like  figures  made  by  old  masters. 
I  was  enchanted.   I  could  hear  my  vocal  chords  "ooh"  and  "ah". 

One  girl  was  deep  black  and  her  silky  cheeks  reflected  the 
sun.   Certainly  from  an  Ethiopian  family.   A  bow  in  her  hair  was 
bright  orange-red.   The  other  girl's  face  was  like  powdered 
sugar-white  and  her  blond  hair  was  braided  with  pink  ribbons. 
The  bus  driver  tried  to  lower  his  voice.   With  a  loving  smile  he 
told  them  gently  what  to  do.   I  couldn't  understand  his  words,  I 
saw  them  look  on  both  sides  and  hold  onto  each  other  and  at  his 
signal,  timidly  at  first  and  then  speedily  he  talked  them  across 
the  street. 

The  entire  busload  of  passengers  cheered  and  applauded.   The 
driver  squeezed  halfway  out  of  his  seat,  turned  around  and  bowed 
and  then  loosened  the  brake,  revved  the  engine  and  we  were  off  in 
a  hurry  to  get  to  the  central  bus  station.   Those  who  got  off 
kept  talking  to  each  other  and  one  guy  smacked  my  shoulders  as  if 
to  say,  "Let's  share  the  magical  experience."  Well,  that's  my 
story  of  bus  number  15.   That's  my  bus. 
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Shearer:   These  were  all  Israelis? 

Roger:    Mostly  Israelis,  but  a  few  Arab  workers  were  in  the  mob  and  some 
black-clothed  religious  students.   All  of  this  disparate  group 
joined  in  the  laughter  and  joy  of  this  "happy"  bus  number  15.   In 
Jerusalem  people  would  normally  push  you  around--the  way  people 
push  you,  you  can't  even  get  on  a  bus  unless  you  fight  your  way 
on.   Even  if  the  bus  is  empty  people  push  their  way  through. 
It's  as  if  some  of  these  people  come  from  areas  of  the  world 
where  they  don't  trust  anybody.  And  every  color  of  turf  must  be 
held  tight,  and  every  other  rider  is  an  enemy. 

In  fact,  I  once  took  a  friend  of  mine  to  a  supermarket 
called  Supersol.   All  the  market  carts  have  wheels  that  go  in  all 
directions,  not  just  turn,  they  go  sidewise.   I  finally  learned 
the  supermarket  tango.   You  try  to  slip  your  cart  in  between  two 
other  people's  carts  while  they're  not  looking  by  going  sidewise. 
You  sidle  around.   It's  so  funny  to  watch. 

Shearer:   You  mean  while  they're  standing  in  line? 

Roger:    Yes,  while  they're  standing  in  line  or  the  woman  who  will  leave  a 
baby  in  a  cart  and  keep  saying  "watch  the  baby"  while  she  goes 
shopping.   It  was  so  marvelous.   With  that  rudeness  there's  also 
some  wonderful  humor.   Some  marvelous  people. 


Battling  Cancer 


Roger:    I  couldn't  write  these  things  because  when  we  got  back  in  1987  we 
went  to  our  favorite  spot  called  Highland  Inn  on  Caspian  Lake  at 
a  town  called  Greensboro,  Vermont.   On  the  way  to  Greensboro  we 
stopped  to  do  a  little  shopping  at  Stowe,  Vermont,  a  famous  ski 
center,  but  of  course  it  was  early  in  the  season.   I  went  to  the 
toilet  and  a  big  squirt  of  blood  came  out  when  I  urinated  and  I 
knew  I  was  in  trouble. 

Shearer:   And  you  hadn't  had  any  warning? 

Roger:    No  warning.   I  returned  home.   They  thought  it  could  have  been 
prostate  or  something.   They  did  an  examination.   Very 
uncomfortable.   I've  had  so  many  since  I  almost  don't  worry  about 
it  anymore.   The  doctor  discovered  cancer  in  the  bladder.   He 
said,  "You  have  four  cancers  in  the  bladder.   A  certain  kind  of 
corrective  treatment  takes  a  day  or  two  in  the  hospital."  He 
said,  "We  can  do  it  in  a  month  from  now  and  all  that,  but  I  do 
have  one  possibility  if  I  make  some  changes  tomorrow."   I  said, 
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"Tomorrow  is  the  day.   Let's  do  it."  But  when  he  went  in  he 
found  it  was  much  more  serious. 

I  had  so  many  x-rays,  CAT-scans,  because  they  wanted  to  find 
out  more  about  it.   In  the  process  they  took  a  routine  chest 
x-ray  and  found  I  had  a  cancer  in  the  lung.  They  didn't  know 
what  kind  of  a  cancer  it  was.  The  question  was,  is  this  from  the 
bladder,  in  which  case  it  means  metastasis,  or  is  it  independent. 
I  had  so  damn  many  tests  and  so  many  long  needles  pushed  in  my 
chest,  but  I  managed  very  well.   I  decided  to  try  to  laugh  my  way 
through  this.  The  Norman  Cousins  routine—it  was  very  unpleasant 
but  I  decided  not  to  give  up  even  though  I  was  getting  pretty 
scared. 

I  did  have  an  experience  of  going  in  to  the  doctor  when  I 
was  trying  to  get  some  more  information  about  where  do  we  stand 
when  he  said,  "I've  got  bad  news  for  you.   The  cancer  has  invaded 
the  muscle--" 


Shearer:   The  muscle  of? 

Roger:    Around  the  bladder.   The  doctor  said,  "It  looks  like  we'll  have 
to  remove  your  bladder  or  you'll  have  to  have  radiation  and 
chemotherapy."  And  then  he  looks  at  his  watch  and  says,  "I've 
got  another  patient  waiting  so  we'll  make  another  appointment." 
And  he  walked  out.   I  have  never  in  my  life  been  so  absolutely 
devastated.   I  called  him  back.   I  said,  "Hey,  Dr.  Eason,  you 
walked  out.   You  looked  at  your  watch  and  said  you  don't  have 
time."   I  said,  "Do  you  realize  you've  just  given  me  the  worst 
piece  of  news  I've  ever  had  in  my  life?"  Nobody  at  Kaiser 
apparently  ever  thought  that  this  is  the  time  they  should  call  a 
social  worker  or  something  to  be  available  to  talk  to  me.   He 
said,  "We'll  deal  with  it.   We'll  make  another  appointment  right 
away."  He  walked  out,  and  I  walked  out.   I  saw  Mae.   I  looked  so 
bad  she  said,  "What's  the  matter?"   She  started  crying  just 
looking  at  me.   I  said,  "He  told  me  the  cancer  has  gotten 
serious."   Serious.   Well,  the  next  day- 
Shearer:   Excuse  me.   You  had  already  had  one  cancer  surgery? 

Roger:    That's  right,  but  now  they  found  that  the  cancer  had  spread  and 

what  they  thought  was  complete  was  not.   Now  it  was  deep.   Now  we 
had  to  do  some  real  surgery.   But  in  the  process,  as  I  said,  they 
discovered  a  cancer  in  the  lung,  so  we  have  all  these  problems 
all  together.   The  next  day  in  the  mail  came  a  used  copy  of 
Norman  Cousins  with  all  kinds  of  things  marked  and  with  a  little 
note  saying,  you  might  want  to  look  at  some  of  this  material  and 
another  note  saying,  get  in  touch  with  the  people  in  Tiburon,  Dr. 
Jampolsky.   I  forget  the  name  of  the  organization.   They  deal 
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with  people  who  have  serious  medical  illnesses.   This  Jampolsky 
did  very  important  work  with  children  with  cancer.   I  went  to 
this  place. 

Shearer:  Who  sent  you  the  book? 

Roger:    Dr.  Eason.   The  surgeon  who  had  been  so  abrupt  with  me,  so 

preemptory.   I  got  a  feeling  then  that  my  calling  him  back  and 
saying  something  affected  him;  he  realized,  you  can't  do  this.   I 
went  to  this  place  in  Tiburon.   I  sat  there  with  about  six 
people,  all  who  obviously  were  dying.   I  was  with  what  they  call 
the  life- threatening  illness  group.  Three  young  men  with  AIDS. 
One  young  woman  with  some  kind  of  a  cancer  that  left  all  kinds  of 
tubes  in  her.   Another  one  who  said  that  she  thinks  she  only  has 
a  few  months,  but  she  wants  to  be  with  the  group  to  talk  about 
it.   I  had  the  strangest  feeling  then.   I  was  not  ready  for  this. 
I  may  be  very  shortly,  but  I'm  ready  for  a  little  something 
different. 

I  found  myself  acting  as  a  sort  of  counselor  instead  of  as  a 
patient.   I  came  once  again  to  this  group  a  week  later,  but  I  was 
strictly  there,  in  my  own  opinion,  to  counsel  them.   To  make  them 
feel  better  about  themselves.   I  just  did  not  want  to  identify 
with  them.   Which  is  just  as  well,  because  if  I  had  really 
identified  I  think  I  would  have  died. 

Then  pretty  soon  I  see  Eason  again.   He  tells  me  what  the 
problems  are,  what  the  possibilities  are,  what  kind  of  surgery  he 
has  to  do,  what  has  to  be  done.   He  said,  "I  hate  to  do  those 
long  surgeries.   You  can't  do  a  bladder  removal  in  less  than 
eight  or  ten  hours.   Usually  eight  hours  if  you're  really  expert. 
Ten  or  more  hours  if  you  don't  do  it  very  often.   I  hate  to  do 
them.   But  of  course  we  have  to  find  out  about  what's  with  the 
lungs."   So  they  found  out.   They  had  to  remove  part  of  the  lung. 
They  prepared  me.   They  took  blood.   They  got  all  kinds  of-- 

Shearer:   So,  this  second  operation  was  on  your  lungs? 

Roger:    Yes.   They  had  to  remove  two  wedges  of  lung.   I  got  second 

opinions.   A  marvelous  surgeon  with  a  real  sense  of  humor  did  a 
great  job.   I  got  out  in  about  eight  or  nine  days  instead  of 
three  weeks.   I  was  really  determined  at  that  point  that  Sid 
Roger  is  going  to  live  and  he's  going  to  beat  this  goddamn  thing. 
My  own  personal  doctor  said  he  didn't  want  me  to  have  surgery. 
He  wanted  me  to  take  radiation  and  chemotherapy  even  though 
there's  not  much  hope  because  he  thought  I  could  not  get  off  the 
table  alive.   Another  doctor  said,  "If  you  can  walk  130  steps  up 
to  your  house  as  you  do  every  day,  several  times  a  day,  carrying 
loads,  I  think  you  can  make  it."  He  was  Dr.  Gronbeck  who  is  a 
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pulmonary  specialist.   Said  he  would  also  be  in  the  surgery  with 
me  and  he  would  also  come  and  be  with  me  in  intensive  care. 
Marvelous. 

Then  I  talked  to  Eason  again  about  what's  going  on.   He 
said,  "You  ask  too  goddamn  many  questions."   I  said,  "Look, 
Eason,  it's  my  body.   Let  me  ask  questions."  The  next  day  after 
berating  me  for  asking  too  many  questions  he  sent  me  a  fairly 
hefty  booklet,  which  was  a  report  on  a  big  international 
conference  on  this  particular  type  of  surgery  that  I  was  planning 
to  have  or  not  have.   So  you  see,  he  did  respect  the  fact  that  I 
refused  to  bow  and  say  I  won't  ask  any  questions. 

So  that  surgery  happened  eight  weeks  after  the  lung  surgery. 
Not  much  time. 


Shearer:   This  is  the  ten-hour  operation? 

Roger:    Ten  and  a  half  hours.   I  mentioned  that  Eason  said  he  didn't  want 
to  do  it.   He  said,  "I  hate  to  do  it.   You  should  go  to  someone 
who  does  it  all  the  time."  Eason  said,  "I've  been  reading  a 
great  deal  about  the  changes  in  the  operation.   I've  been 
studying  it.   It's  still  very  tough."   I  said,  "You've  been 
reading  about  it  and  studying  it?   I  want  you  to  do  it."  He's  a 
great  surgeon.   He  can  be  a  little  foolish  as  a  person.   After  I 
got  this  news  from  him  that  the  news  is  bad  and  I  said,  "My  God, 
could  you  at  least--" 

Shearer:   Spend  ten  minutes  with  me? 

Roger:    At  this  point  because  he  had  to  leave,  I  asked,  "Can  you  at  least 
prescribe  something  like  Valium  for  me?"  He  said,  "Listen,  I'm  a 
surgeon.   I  don't  prescribe  Valium."   I  said,  "Geez,  I  thought 
you  were  a  doctor."  He  did  not  prescribe  the  Valium  that  day. 
Now,  I  think  of  him  as  a  great  surgeon. 

Shearer:   Well,  he  did  well  by  you  as  a  surgeon. 

Roger:    He  did  well  by  me  as  a  surgeon.   He's  doing  well  by  me  right  now 
because  I  see  him  every  six  months.   This  is  not  only  the  story 
of  the  surgery  but  the  period  of  recovery,  and  the  big  problem 
with  all  that  heavy  surgery  is  fatigue.   There's  a  long  period 
afterwards  when  you  have  to  have  all  kinds  of  tubes  stuck  in  you 
for  a  long  time  and  you're  getting  used  to  being  without  a  major 
organ.  Fatigue.   I  didn't  do  any  writing  to  speak  of.   I  finally 
got  around  to  writing,  but  I  did  not  write  on  Israel.   I  think 
now  that  I've  got  this  wonderful  new  training—a  use  of  oral 
language  again,   I'm  ready  to  start  writing. 
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She  a  re  r :   Wonde  r  f ul . 

So  you  had  this  profound  cancer  scare  and  major  surgery. 
How  has  the  cancer  surgery  changed  the  way  you  live  life? 

Roger:    I  think  I  learned—this  sounds  as  if  I'm  being  maudlin.   I 

learned  how  wonderful  it  is  to  be  alive.   I  remember  waking  up — 
mind  you  I  had  no  idea  ten  and  a  half  hours  had  gone  by.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  and  thought  I  was  in 
the  operating  room.   I  looked  up  and  saw  tile,  a  white  wall.   And 
I  saw  what  I  thought  were  great  big  meat  hooks  like  in  a  butcher 
shop,  and  they  seemed  so  strange.   I  remember  saying  to  myself, 
"I'm  alive."   I  started  crying  a  little  bit  and  saying,  "My  god, 
I'm  alive."  Believe  it  or  not,  I  remember  saying  to  myself,  "But 
what  if  I'm  not  alive?  What  would  I  say  to  myself?"   It's  the 
strangest  thing,  you  know. 

Then  I  realized  that  what  I  thought  were  meat  hooks  were 
actually  stands  that  hold  the  IV  tubes  and  I  had  a  lot  of  them 
around  me.   I  was  in  intensive  care.   Very  shortly  after  that  I 
remember  seeing  Mae  and  somebody  else  and  pretty  soon  somebody 
else  came  in  and  said,  "Hi,  Sid."  I  looked  and  it  was  a  Japanese 
fellow  I  remembered  because  I  had  been  there  before.   I  said,  "I 
know  your  name.   It's  Blade,  isn't  it?"  He  said,  "That's  right." 
It  was  an  incredible  experience—the  feeling  "I'm  alive"  was  the 
most  wonderful  feeling  that  I'd  ever  had. 

Intensive  care  at  Kaiser  was  marvelous.   First  of  all,  my 
own  personal  doctor— my  internist— is  specialized  in  intensive 
care  and  he  was  around  there  a  good  deal  of  the  time.   The  nurses 
were  marvelous.   Somehow  or  another  we  developed  a  rapport.   The 
nurses  and  some  of  the  people  from  the  pulmonary  department  used 
to  come  in  to  visit.   One  named  Grace  let  me  feel  her  stomach 
because  she  was  so  far  pregnant  that  the  baby  was  kicking  all 
over  the  place.   Grace  came  in  again.   I  remember  saying,  "Grace, 
you  were  just  here  about  two  hours  ago.   You  want  to  do  another 
test?"  She  said,  "No.   I  just  wanted  to  come  in  and  talk  to 
you."   She  left  about  four  or  five  days  later  and  had  a  baby. 

Nurses  used  to  come  in  just  to  talk,  to  ask  me  to  tell  a 
story.   I  developed  a  rapport  with  all  kinds  of  people.   It  was  a 
very  interesting  experience,  but  above  all  there  was  the  feeling 
of  being  alive. 

I  finally  got  the  picture  when  one  of  the  nurses  explained 
it  to  me.   There  are  so  many  people  around  that  are  so  sick, 
especially  in  intensive  care,  especially  post-surgery,  that  to 
find  someone  who  is  full  of  life  and  wants  to  tell  stories  and 
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joke  is  such  a  relief  that  they  come  in  just  to  get  a  little 
rest  for  a  moment  from  this  sense  of  tension. 

I  found  myself  having  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  used  to  the 
idea  of  living  without  a  bladder.   I  wanted  to  write  something, 
but  I  was  so  glad  just  to  kind  of  noodle  around  for  a  year  or  so. 
Then  I  started  feeling  guilty. 

Let  me  explain  something.  I  don't  know  why  having  very 
heavy  surgery  and  having  a  life-threatening  illness  can  have  a 
profound  effect  on  you  and  do  some  strange  things,  like  making 
you  feel  guilty.   The  word  cancer--a  lot  of  people  won't  even 
mention  that  word.   I  hear  you  got  the  big  "C."  The  dread 
disease.   When  Hazel  came  home  once  from  being  examined  she  said, 
"They  told  me  I  have  the  'dread  disease.1"  Never  used  the  word 
cancer.   There  was  once  a  time  when  cancer  was  the  worst  word  you 
could  use  in  a  household.   They  never  mentioned  it.   It  was  like 
the  word  syphilis.  You  never  said  "cancer." 

Every  now  and  then  I'd  feel  something—others  have  told  me 
they  feel  that  they  must  have  done  something  wrong.   In  my  case 
it  was  very  simple.   I  smoked  too  much.   Both  cancers  were  due  to 
smoking  too  much.   I  quit  smoking  eleven  years  before  they 
discovered  this  cancer.   They  discovered  it  in  1987.   I  quit 
smoking  in  1977.   Ten  years.   All  they  could  say  when  I  mentioned 
that  to  them  is  if  you  kept  smoking,  you  probably  wouldn't  have 
been  alive  to  get  this  cancer.   It's  kind  of  funny,  but  it  isn't 
funny. 

Mae  was  marvelous.   I  have  never  in  my  life  experienced  such 
a  relationship  with  another  human  being  as  I  did  with  Mae  in  her 
adapting  herself  or  doing  things  or  being  involved  in  it.   It  was 
incredible.   Now  I'm  looking  forward  to  getting  back  to  writing. 
I'm  so  delighted.   This  whole  trip  with  you  and  this  oral  history 
has  been  probably  one  of  the  most  important  happenings  in  my 
life.   It's  just  turned  me  outward  again.   I  was  getting  very 
turned  in.   I  still  get  depressed  on  occasion. 

Shearer:   After  your  operation? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  went  through  a  postpartum  depression,  except  in  this  case 
what  I  delivered  was  a  bladder.   I've  been  told  sometimes  people 
after  losing  an  organ  or  heavy  surgery,  will  have  delayed 
reactions  and  maybe  a  year  after  go  into  depression.   I'm  in  good 
shape  now,  but  I  had  a  few  bad  months  there. 

Here  we're  doing  something.   We're  spending  a  lot  of  money 
in  this  house  to  build- -within  the  last  year  we've  built  a  new 
kitchen,  new  dining  room,  now  we're  building  a  new  second 
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bathroom.  Very  nice  stuff.  The  best  wood, 
everything.  I  took  out  a  thirty-year  loan, 
optimism. 

Summing  Up 


The  best  of 

That ' s  what  you  call 


Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer; 

Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 

Roger: 
Shearer: 


More  than  thirty  years  ago  someone  said  of  you,  "Yes,  Sid  is 
wonderful"--! 'm  paraphrasing  most  roughly--"but  I  think  he  made  a 
real  mistake  when  he  took  that  turn  to  the  left." 

I  know  the  man  who  said  it. 

Do  you  think  your  turn  to  the  left  was  a  mistake? 

Well.   It's  a  philosophical  situation.   I'll  tell  you  what.   I 
don't  know  and  I'll  tell  you  why.   Sometimes  you  do  what  you  have 
to  do.   You  don't  have  simple  choices.   I  couldn't  have  believed 
the  things  I  believed  in  without  turning  to  the  left.   I  believed 
in  certain  things.   But  the  Left  was  not  something  that  you  could 
put  out  and  lay  out  on  a  table  and  say  A  starts  here  and  goes  to 
B,  C,  and  D,  etc.   The  Left  was  very  complex.   It  changed.   It 
was  mobile.   In  a  sense  the  mistake  may  have  been  the  times  when 
I  didn't  like  something  on  the  left,  I  didn't  speak  up  the  way  I 
wished. 


Do  you  think  that  was  what  William  Winter  was  saying? 
your  assessment? 


Or  is  that 


No.   It's  my  assessment.   I'll  tell  you  what.   Winter  was  saying 
that  with  my  voice  and  my  ability  to  write  and  handle  things  I 
would  have  made  a  lot  of  money  and  I  would  have  influenced  a  lot 
more  people  if  I  hadn't  gone  as  far  to  the  left.   But  at  the  time 
Winter  said  it,  he  was  still  riding  high.   He  didn't  last  too 
long  after  the  statement  because  he,  too,  had  to  stay  consistent. 
He  too  had  to  stay  on  some  part  of  the  left  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  going  helter-skelter  to  the  right.  The  McCarthy 
period.   He  didn't  last  long  in  radio  or  TV.   His  problem  was 
that  he  spoke  honestly  about  those  ideas  he  believed. 

In  the  words  of  Winter,  you  could  have  made  a  lot  more  money  and 
influence  or  had  access  to  that  more  people—do  you  think  he's 
correct? 

No.   Not  for  too  long. 

If  you  had  joined  the  mainstream? 
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Roger:    If  I  had  joined  the  mainstream,  I  think  I  would  have  had  access 

to  a  lot  more  people  as  long  as  I  stayed  closer  to  the  mainstream 
and  farther  away  from  my  points  of  view.  When  the  mainstream  is 
moving- -it  incidentally,  represents,  among  everything  else,  the 
people  who  own  the  media.   The  mainstream  would  not  permit  me  to 
go  on  the  way  I'd  been  going.  At  a  certain  point  they  would  just 
say,  "Cool  it."  And  if  I  tried  to  cool  it,  they'd  tell  me  to 
cool  it  some  more. 

When  I  say  there's  no  choice,  I  mean  for  me—somebody  once 
said  to  me,  "The  way  you  stand  up  and  talk  about  certain  things 
sure  takes  courage."  And  I  said,  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
would  have  taken  a  lot  more  courage  to  lie  because  I  would  be  the 
one  who  knows  I  was  lying."   I  didn't  speak  up  on  some  issues 
that  I  strongly  believed  in  because  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  my 
friends  or  my  colleagues  or  the  union.   I  wouldn't  have  lasted 
anywhere  if  I'd  spoken  up  on  everything  that  I  believed.   If  I 
had  said  there  were  crooks  in  my  union,  you  can  believe  it,  I 
would  not  be  the  editor  of  the  paper. 

The  thing  that  most  troubles  me,  and  that's  more  and  more 
trouble  these  days  is  violence.   Really  changes  things.   I  do 
believe  in  compromise.   I  believe  in  negotiations.   Cannot  be 
black  or  white.   You  have  to  be  somewhere  in  between.   I'm  even 
scared  to  say  black  or  white,  somebody  is  going  to  call  me  a 
racist. 

Shearer:   We  talked  in  these  interviews  about  many—I'm  sure  not  all— of 
the  facets  of  your  life  in  which  you  functioned  and  performed 
brilliantly,  and  they've  been  disparate.   You  have  been  a  radio 
actor,  broadcaster,  news  writer,  political  speech  maker,  ad  pitch 
man,  a  Shakespearean  actor,  a  teacher,  a  sociologist,  ships 
clerk,  and  the  finest  editor  of  the  labor  newspaper.   You've  worn 
many  hats  and  you  suffered  greatly  when  you  were  stripped  of  a 
piece  of  identity  that  was  very  important  to  you.   How  would  you 
like  to  be  remembered? 

Roger:    Oh,  God.   That's  a  hell  of  a  question.   I  love  the  question,  but 
it's  a  hell  of  a  question.   I  don't  know  whether  we  mentioned  it 
before  in  our  conversations  about  the  fact  that  I  suddenly 
realized  I  didn't  have  a  title.   We  mentioned  it.   How  would  I 
like  to  be  what? 


Shearer:   Remembered. 

Roger:    You  gave  a  wonderful  list  of  all  the  things  that  I've  done  in 

disparate  occupations.  There's  a  famous  Jewish  joke  which  fits. 
The  great  rabbi  is  lying  asleep.  He's  on  a  cot  in  the  middle  of 
a  room  and  he's  surrounded  by  all  his  disciples  and  one  says  this 
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man  is  the  greatest  scientist.   The  next  says  this  man  is  the 
greatest  linguist.   Next  one  says  he's  a  great  astronomer.   He 
knows  all  about  the  heavens.   They  go  round  and  round.   Suddenly 
the  rabbi  cocks  an  eye  open.   Then  he  says,  "Doesn't  anybody  here 
have  something  to  say  about  my  modesty?" 

Shearer:   [laughing] 

Roger:    I  wasn't  just  telling  a  joke  you  see.   [laughing] 

Shearer:   [laughing]   I  did  leave  out  a  few  of  your —  [laughing]. 

Roger:     [laughing]   I  don't  think  one  of  my  more  revealing 

characteristics  is  too  much  modesty.   Jesus.  What  an  interesting 
question.   This  is  going  to  take  me  a  little  time.   How  would  I 
like  to  be  remembered?  While  I'm  alive,  I  hope. 

Shearer:   Oh,  yes. 

Roger:    I  suppose  the  only  thing  I  can  ask  for  is  to  be  remembered  as  a 
guy  who  really  thought  he  was  telling  the  truth,  as  he  saw  it. 
That's  very  simplistic,  but  this  is  the  only  way  I  ultimately 
want  to  be  remembered.   Even  if  I  didn't  always  tell  the  truth, 
which  I  didn't  always.   Even  if  I  didn't  always  get  all  my 
citations  done  properly  or  do  as  much  homework  as  I  should. 
Basically,  I've  been  trying  to  do  the  best  I  can  while  trying  to 
tell  the  truth.  Above  all,  I  want  to  be  remembered  as  someone 
who  was  interested  in  changing  the  world  for  the  better. 

I  told  this  story  so  many  times,  and  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
it  again,  about  my  father  thinking  by  the  time  he  was  an  old  man 
it  would  be  a  better  world.   I  guess  I  thought  when  I  was  still  a 
very  young  man  the  world  would  be  getting  better  and  better.   I 
find  it  very  hard  to  this  day  to  believe  what  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  everyone  else—that  the  world  is  getting  worse.   That 
all  the  things  for  the  better,  for  which  I  think  I've  always  had 
strong  feelings,  are  not  being  honored  as  much  as  I  thought  they 
would  be.   People  are  not  as  polite  to  each  other  as  I  thought 
they  would  be.   I  really  believe  that  everything  I  ever  did  of 
any  consequence—we  can  go  into  this  in  a  moment—had  something 
to  do  with  creating  a  better  society;  that  the  great  clock  that 
runs  our  world  would  still  keep  telling  the  right  time. 

This  even  includes  acting.   This  even  includes  doing 
whatever  I  acted  in.   The  feeling  that  you're  doing  the  best  you 
can  to  create  something  that  people  will  believe.   If  I  did 
Claudius  and  did  him  as  a  son-of-a-bitch,  which  of  course  he  was, 
the  audience  would  believe  this  is  a  real  son-of-a-bitch  and  this 
is  the  kind  of  guy  we  don't  want  to  have  around.   I  did  Richard 
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the  Third.   I  sometimes  think  Richard  the  Third  was  maligned  in  a 
way.   There  must  have  been  something  good  about  him,  but  I  don't 
remember.   I  did  an  old  Jewish  grandfather  in  Awake  and  Sing- -by 
Clifford  Odets.   I  loved  the  part  because  the  old  Jewish 
grandfather  was  expressing  what  I  most  believed  in--a  better 
world.   I  was  only  twenty- three  years  old  when  I  did  this 
seventy-year-old,  but  I  felt  the  character  very  deeply. 

I  don't  think  I've  really  said  very  much  just  now.   I  think 
the  answer  is  somewhere  in  this  history.   One  feeling  of  self- 
criticism  that  stays  with  me  is  that  there  were  times  when  I  did 
not  say  everything  that  was  on  my  mind  because  it  would  hurt 
somebody  or  also  because  it  would  hurt  me.   I  don't  want  to 
appear  noble  now,  because  there's  no  nobility  in  not  saying 
something  that  you  see  in  front  of  you.   I've  said  things  here 
for  this  oral  history  that  I  knew  a  long  time  ago  but  never  said 
out  loud.   I  was  protecting  somebody.   Maybe  protecting  myself, 
but  I  think  trying  to  protect  the  institution.   When  Herb  Caen 
spoke  about  me  when  I  was  fired  he  said,  "Here's  a  guy  who  is  so 
loyal  to  the  union  that  he  doesn't  even  want  to  talk  about  being 
fired."  He  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

I  am  very  critical  of  Israel  but  because  Jews  have  been  so 
badly  hurt  over  so  many  centuries  there  are  times  that  I  just 
didn't  feel  like  telling  some  of  the  feelings  I  had  about  Israel. 
By  this  time  everybody  knows  without  asking  me  what's  wrong  or 
who's  not  living  up  to  the  ideals.   I  sometimes  wish  that  I  had 
been  more  forthright  in  certain  areas.   I'd  like  to  be  remembered 
as  I  like  to  think  of  myself --a  guy  you'd  like  to  have  around. 

But  most  important  of  all,  I  mustn't  forget  one  thing.   For 
many,  many  years  I  really  carried  another  character  with  me. 
Sometimes  sitting  on  my  shoulder  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a 
cane,  sometimes  on  my  toe.   I  always  carried  a  character  that 
I've  never  been  able  to  give  up  no  matter  how  serious  I  am.   A 
whimsical  character.   I  carry  whimsy  with  me. 

If 

Roger:    I  very  much  go  along  with  whoever  it  was  that  wrote  that  if  a  man 
slips  on  a  banana  peel,  everybody  laughs.   But  they  only  laugh 
because  they  know  he's  going  to  get  up.   But  if  he  doesn't  get 
up,  you  don't  laugh  any  longer.   I  don't  think  I've  carried 
laughter  to  the  point  where  it's  cruel  and  brutal,  but  I  feel 
everybody  should  enjoy  the  freedom  to  laugh.  Because,  after  all, 
there's  nothing  more  pleasant  than  to  know  that  someone  is  around 
who's  going  to  bust  this  bubble  of  pompous  asses  that  so  often 
exist.   I  tried  on  occasion  to  bust  bubbles.   I  wasn't  always 
able  to  do  it.   I  was  very  grateful  if  somebody  else  did.   That 
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goes  for  all  history.  That  goes  for  everything.  Bust  the  bubble 
and  enjoy  it. 


Shearer:   Yes.   Thank  you,  Sidney  Roger. 


Roger:    Thank  you,  Julie  Shearer,  whom  I've  been  referring  to  as  Norma 
Shearer.  That's  why  I  call  you  Juliette. 


Transcribed  by  Tish  Coates 
Final  Typed  by  Shannon  Page 
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GOOD  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Sidney 
Roger  speaking.    For  almost  five. years  this  pro 
gram  has  been  sponsored  by  a  group  of  trade  unions 
in  Northern  California,  and  aided  by  contributions  of 
a  number  of  liberals  outside  of  labor. 

Now,  after  almost  five  years  on  this  station,  and  after 
ten  years  as  a  liberal  radio  commentator,  I  come  to 
what  is  to  me  in  many  ways  the  most  important  broad 
cast  of  my  life. 

For  what  is  more  important  in  a  man's  life  than  to 
say  what  he  believes,  especially  if  he  may  be  saying  it 
for  the  last  time  on  the  air?  My  life  on  the  air  has  been 
bound  to  deep  and  abiding  principles.  None  of  that 
has  changed.  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  over  the 
past  five  years  on  this  station  I've  always  expressed  my 
opinions,  and  my  beliefs  and  feelings,  honestly.  In  all 
the  years,  I've  had  excellent  relations  with  this  Station, 
and  no  problems  that  weren't  easily  settled  by  dis 
cussion. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  are  changing  very  fast. 
I've  been  advised  that  my  contract  with  this  station 
will  not  be  renewed. 

I  believe  some  very  important  principles  are  involved 
here. 

It  means  that  I  have  lost  my  right  to  speak  on  this 
station!  * 

It  means  you  have  lost  your  right  to  hear  me  on  this 
station! 

The  station  is  prepared  to  present  a  perfectly  clear 
and  legal  reason  for  not  renewing  my  contract;  that, 
they  can  point  out,  is  their  privilege.  Nevertheless,  it 
still  means  that  my  freedom  to  speak  here  is  barred, 
and  your  freedom  to  hear  me  is  barred. 


AFTER  so  many  years  on  the  air,  I  believe  the  is 
sues  go  far  beyond  any  personality  involved.  I 
have  not  changed  my  basic  views.  I  have  never  hidden 
any  opinions.  So  therefore,  the  sudden  notice  telling 
me  I  would  be  cancelled  from  the  air,  from  this  station 
in  the  future,  means  to  me  the  times  have  changed. 

This  program  is  a  casualty  of  the  *'"i«, 

Today  marks  an  end  to  my  broadcasts  from  this  sta 
tion,  but  believe  me  not  an  end  to  my  personal  devo 
tion  to  principles,  integrity,  and  good  faith — not  an 
end  to  my  unshakeable  belief  in  the  deep,  decent  good 
ness  of  my  neighbors.  No  one  here  is  taking  away  my 
freedom  of  speech  right  now— only  my  opportunity  to 
be  free  to  speak  on  this  station. 

I  believe  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  times.  We  are  closer 
to  the  police  state  that  we  say  we  hate  than  at  any 
time  in  history.  I  think  fascism  is  on  its  way. 

One  little  man's  freedom  to  speak  on  one  particular 
station  may  not  loom  up  very  high  in  history.  But,  I 
am  not  the  first  outspoken  liberal  to  find  myself  in  this 
position  recently,  and  I  won't  be  the  last.  It's  happen 
ing  faster  all  the  time. 

Fascism  is  breathing  down  our  necks. 

My  going  off  the  air  is  only  one  symptom  of  much 
more  that's  happened  today. 

I'll  not  interview  Harry  Bridges  this  morning.  The 
management  of  this  station  has  cancelled  that  inter 


view  with  Harry  Bridges.  This  is  my  last  broadcast 
here,  and  I  have  also  been  informed  that  I  may  not 
interview  Harry  Bridges  on  Korea. 

That  brings   up   the  whole   subject  of  freedom  of 
speech! 


MANY  thousands  of  you  have  read  the  ads,  and 
have  tuned  in  specifically  to  hear  Harry  Bridges. 
So  I  believe  an  explanation  is  due  you  why  Harry 
Bridges  was  asked  by  me  in  the  first  place  to  be  inter 
viewed  on  this  program. 

Let  me  first  point  out  a  very  important  news  item 
that  appeared  last  night  over  United  Press: 

"San  Francisco,  July  29:  A  scheduled  interview  of 
longshore  leader  Harry  Bridges  was  cancelled  today  by 
station  KGO  when  the  management  ruled  his  subject 
would  be  'controversial'  rather  than  commentary  for 
which  the  program  was  sold. 

"A  KGO  spokesman  didn't  indicate  specifically  what 
had  been  considered  'controversial'  about  the  projected 
interview,  but  said  it  would  have  amounted  to  a  'plea 
for  a  case'. 

"Bridges  is  currently  faced  with  a  revolt  of  his 
ILWU  against  his  failure  to  take  a  firm  stand  in  favor 
of  all-out  intervention  in  Korea." 

That's  gone  out  on  the  press  services.  It's  a  news 
item  that  will  be  read  and  heard  by  many.  And  in  this 
item  itself  is  the  very  reason  why  I  asked  Bridges  to 
come  on  the  air  to  be  interviewed,  to  say  what  he  had 
to  say  in  his  own  words,  not  distorted  words.  As  long 
as  the  station  management's  case  was  briefly  stated 
in  the  wire  services,  let  me  point  out  a  few  very  im 
portant  facts  as  I  see  them. 

Regarding  a  program  being  controversial:  This  is 
something  particularly  new,  a  real  sign  of  the  time  to 
me  for  I  have  interviewed  literally  scores  of  newsworthy 
people  on  this  program.  Never  before  has  this  station 
barred  a  single  personality  I've  interviewed,  and  that 
includes  the  many  times  I've  interviewed  Bridges  on 
this  program  in  the  past!  The  station  never  asks  for 
a  script  or  advance  copy  of  a  newsworthy  personality. 
This  program  has  always  interviewed  people  precisely 
on  "controversial"  subjects.  That's  the  purpose  of  free 
speech.  That's  the  reason  for  the  first  amendment  to 
the  constitution — so  that  controversies  can  be  aired. 

Second  point:  The  station  spokesman  did  not  indi 
cate  specifically  what's  been  considered  controversial. 
Ste  again,  I  must  assume  Harry  Bridges  was  barred 
because  he  is  Harry  Bridges.  And  things  are  happening 
to  Harry  Bridges  these  days! 

As  for  the  point  that  this  would  be  a  "plea  for  a 
case",  let  me  point  out  how  even  in  this  particular  news 
release,  the  United  Press  took  occasion  to  editorialize 
by  saying  "Bridges  is  faced  with  a  revolt  within  his 
union". 

It's  precisely  because  of  such  comments  in  the  press 
and  on  the  air — unsubstantiated,  distorted,  misinter 
preted,  and  even  many  downright  lies  in  the  press — 
that  I  invited  Bridges  to  quote  himself,  to  speak  his 
own  piece.  The  United  Press  service  stories  give  the 
reason  as  well  as  anything,  by  doing  a  little  commenting 
against  Bridges  on  their  own.  And  they  will  not  give 
Bridges  a  chance  to  sav  his  own  oiece. 


on  the  causes  of  strikes,  and  on  OPA,  and  monopoly 
control,  and  on  and  OB. 

I  hope  to  discover,  too,  how  many  friends  I  really 
have,  and  I  know  they  are  many.  I  hope  to  hear  from 
each  and  every  one  of  you  right  away. 

I  could  have  retreated,  I  could  have  weasled,  I 
could  have  double-talked. 

Thank  God,  and  I  say  this  devoutly,  I  never  did 
weasel  or  retreat. 

* 

I  LOOK  with  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  dignified  pro 
fessors  who  killed  academic  freedom  by  weasling 
and  retreating.  And  I  look  with  fear  at  the  trade 
unionists  who  are  permitting  their  unions  built  up 
over  so  many  tough  years  of  fight,  now  permitting 
themselves  to  join  the  employers  in  wrecking  their 
unions,  in  eventually  becoming  a  government-controlled 
labor  front  as  happened  in  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist 
Italy. 

When  a  man  sings  his  swan  song,  he  ought  to  say 
what  he  believes. 

What  are  his  principles,  what  is  his  credo  on  which 
he  stakes  his  life? 

To  me  it's  so  simple  it's  kind  of  liard  to  express.  It 
has  something  to  do  with  a  child — my  boys,  your  chil 
dren — any  child.  How  he  grows,  what  kind  of  human 
being  we  permit  him  to  become,  how  he  lives. 

It's  so  simple.  What  I  really  believe  is  about  a  child, 
and  what  I  have  based  all  my  ideas  expressed  over 
the  past  ten  years  on  the  air  is  about  a  child. 

It's  about  such  a  subject  as  rights — about  my  belief 
that  human  rights  must  be  placed  above  property  rights 
— about  the  fact  that  a  child  when  born  is  gifted  by 
nature  with  senses  and  needs  and  desires — and  the  most 
wonderful  potential  to  live  and  grow. 

Anything  that  happens  in  society — economic,  social, 
political — must  be  geared  toward  that  child  so  he  can 
grow  healthy  and  strong,  not  stunted  by  man's  exploi 
tation  of  man;  so  he  can  grow  happy,  not  shriveled  by 
man's  inhumanity  to  man;  so  he  can  take  his  place  be- 


I  want  Sidney  Roger  on  the  air. 

For  this  purpose  enclosed  please  find  $ 

I'd  also  like  to  pledge  $ a  month  to 

help  keep  Sidney  Roger's  program  going. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS..-:..-... 


CITY, 


ZONE STATE.... 


Make  checks  payable  to: 

Sidney  Roger  Radio  Fund, 

150  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco  2. 
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side  every  other  human  being,  not  beaten  down  by 
man's  intolerance  to  man. 

I  believe  in  an  economic  society  where  the  good 
things  of  life  are  always  available  to  that  child  as  his 
right  I  believe  that  whatever  grows  on  the  earth, 
whatever  wealth  can  be  found  inside  the  earth,  what 
ever  human  beings  can  make  and  produce  and  create, 
belongs  to  every  child  as  his  right. 

It's  so  simple,  yet  so  hard  to  explain  in  a  few  words. 

That's  been  my  credo,  my  thinking  on  every  sub 
ject  I've  ever  thought  about,  ever  spoken  about.  That's 
my  credo  even  when  I  talk  about  Harry  Bridges  and 
why  he  should  be  on  the  air. 

People  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  a  man's  courage  to 
speak  his  mind  when  it  doesn't  follow  the  popular  cur 
rent.  Friends,  it  doesn't  take  any  courage  to  speak 
something  you  believe  to  be  the  truth. 

That's  a  cinch.  But  I  am  always  amazed  at  the  brass 
some  people  have  to  stand  up  and  lie  the  way  they  do, 
knowing  they  don't  speak  their  own  minds. 

It  doesn't  take  any  courage  to  speak  what  you  really 
believe. 


YET  it's  tough  to  go  off  the  air  after  ten  years,  and 
it's  been  made  especially  tough  today  when  I  see 
how  the  air  which  I  have  loved  for  so  many  years, 
which  I  really  believed  was  the  most  perfect  medium 
for  expressing  the  truth,  how  the  air  has  also  barred 
Harry  Bridges  as  the  press  has.  I'm  not  making  any 
bones  about  the  fact  that  it's  tough. 

It's  tough  to  lose  your  right  to  speak,  and  to  lose  your 
right  to  have  people  hear  you  on  the  air. 

But  this  much  is  true,  I  intend  wherever  I  can  to 
keep  on  saying  what  I  believe.  If  I  can  say  it  on  the 
air — fine!  If  not,  as  long  as  I  can  speak  an  idea  and 
there  is  anyone  to  listen,  I'll  say  what  I  believe. 

The  famed  abolitionist,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
said  it  pretty  well  in  his  paper.  He  said,  "I  am  in 
earnest.  I'll  not  equivocate.  I'll  not  excuse.  I'll  not 
retreat  a  single  inch.  I  will  be  heard." 

I  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  hear  from  you. 
I  hope  you  will  write  to  me.  I  hope  those  who  have 
supported  this  program  over  these  many  years  will 
continue  to  support  it  if  it  goes  on  the  air  again  some 
time. 

I  hope  the  air  will  be  free. 

I'm  a  good  radio  man,,  you  know.    I  know  radio 

Fretty  well,  I've  been  in  it  for  twelve  full  years,  actually, 
'm  a  good  craftsman.    I'm  pretty  proud  of  my  craft. 
I've  always  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  could  get  off 
the  air  on  exactly  the  right  time — 14  minutes  and  25 
seconds! 

Today  these  14  minutes  and  25  seconds  have  been 
probably  the  strangest  time  of  my  life,  and  perhaps- ; 
the  most  important  time  of  my  life. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  are  right  now  turning  to  the 
end  of  this  program. 

Time  is  not  standing  still. 

With  every  second  time  moves  me  off  the  air. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  keep  moving  to  the  end  of 
this  program.  The  hands  of  the  clock  keep  moving  to 
the  end  of  this  program  and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may 
I  say  as  I  watch  the  clock  that  ITS  LATER  THAN 
YOU  THINK. 

This  is  Sidney  Roger  saying  goodbye. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Sidney  Roger,     sick  to  the  toinach  and    . 

I  heard  the  thud  of  heags.  the  screams... and  It  was  cops  on  kids* 
not  one  damn  bo:  objective.  /Fair's    air  is  the  prime  issue  at  the 

University    of  California,     The  papers  are  headlinong  the  fact  that 
mybe  700-800,  maybe  more  kids  are  busted — as  they  say — in  jail— 

waiting  bail The  papers  are  calling  them  rebels.  It's  an  intesresting  word, 

Fpr  the  word  rebels  has  been  heard  a  lot  in  the  last  fewdays  about  the  Congo* 
And  so  has  the  word  hostages...  And  what  happened  when  everything  else  is 
said  and  done  as  of  right  this  moment  is  that  the  students— -a  thousand  insid'e 
many  thousands  moreoutside  —did  not  wartt  their  leaders  to  become  hostages 
for  having  led  a  free  speech— or  more  to  the  point  free     political 
action  movement.,..  And  to  show  their  contempt  for  an  administration,  and 
their  rightious  anger  and  their  sense  of  outrage   (and  there    's  not  enough 
sense  of  outrage  thase  days  ^    some  1000  sat  in  the  administration  bldg... 
and  thousands  more  were  outside. 

I  was  there  last  nigjrt  till  past  11. «. and  this  must  bo  said  right  oray, 
The   stuc'ents  were  orderly,  well  behaved,   clean,  good  humored— let 's  repeat 

that  good  humored.. .a  laughing  group.  Breaking  the  law$  maybe— but 
not  malicious,  not  a  bunch  of  hells  angels,  no$  fraternity  boys  on  a  toot 
wrecking  hotel  furniture  and  being  less  than  gentle, en  with  sorority  girls 

or  anyoneelse  they  could  find.  ,  They  ware  good  humored  and  wall  behaved,  no 

i  •  • 

delinquents,  no  boys  will  be  boys  pranks,  no  panty^aidere  or 

-•v,  .'...'••  I 

•  •*  ••'. 

COldfish  swallowers  • .  .onjy  kids  feeling,  and  rightly  so,  that  the 

/••_  .      .  ',  •  •       ••'jrA.y 

vast- 'multiversity  had  wronged  they,  had  given  theip  less  than  the  ordinary 
'  reSp'e'«*t^tK3y  M^dEB <(*TbBK»pro.t>*p«nal limad.* how  _aviday^they; f f^i^Ahei 
discovered  dream  of  a  better  world,  the^r  discovery. V6f  civil  rights 
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•--    t£w -way  so  me   people  nava  of  diseoverimg  th«  worM  and  wanting  to  «ake  it 
a  nice  place  to  live. 

So  — the  reason  I  mention  their  good  behavior,  their  good  humor—— 

i 
is  that     they  had  a  reason  to  be  there.  It  wasn't  to  pick  a  fight  but  to 

get  a  fair  shake  out  of  their,  university* 

Today  they  got  a  fair  shake— end  the  foundations  of  the  University  oat 
are  shook  to  the  ground  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.       I  was  there  when 
they  were  arresting*      And  I  am  znsftaodbD:  reminded    of  the  time  some  weeks 
back  when  there  was  that  sit  inaround  the  car  and  I  described  on  this 
station  the  500-  cops,  thair  leather  globes,  their  clubs,  their  avid  desire  to 
bust     heads— -and  my  guts  ach--d  with  the  fear  of  what  Tight  nave  happened... 
of  kids  whose  heads  might  have  been  cracked... and  who  might  have  been  dragged, 

TTell in  one  fashion  or  another  I  saw  it  happen, ...     and  if  you 

y 

keep  watching  TV  tHiritghfexsndxsMx  you  too  will  see  it.     nly  remenber  that 
the  cameramen  or  editors  have  a  way  of    picking  out  what  is  supposed  to 
be  funny  or  twdry  or  beat  or  odd-— but  take$  all  in  all... many  of  these  might 
have  been  your  own  kids,  probably  many  of  them  were — and  you'd  haaac  beraxproud 
of  most  of  them  if  they  are. 

And  the  only  thing  you  might  have  found  hard  to  undsrsrahd  is  the  degree 

•     of   their  non-violence— the  extent  of  their  dadication* 

i      ,  , 

There  s  a  strike  on  campus  now... most  classes  have  been  suspended.... 

A 

most  TA's  are  not  teaching,  most  graduates  not  attending  classes  orobing 

work....  Most  effectively  the  Ifaiversity  has  been  crAppled— because 

•  '<  in  effect 

police  were  called  outr— and/police  took  over  control  of  the  campus* 

f  •  ,    * '  • 

I  was    upstairs  in  Sproul  Hall  when  boys  or  girls— men  or  women  I  should  sa; 

•  - '  .  -  •          — 

were  asked,  e ach  individually— after  being  told  they  were  being  charged—  ., 
if  they  would  get  up  and  walk  -out*.,, When .they,  ^id  no--—the  OAKLAN1>— stress^  tfr 
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222'  .  ,  t 

>     ", 
'  .»'•.. 

•  • .         • 


OAKLND  police  two  at  a  time  would  grab  the  boy  or     girl  and  run  at  full  tilt 

down  the  long  hall,  dragging — bumping stop  at  a  finger  rpintlng  tattle.. 

turn  the  boy  over  bodily,  searxh..pull  hir  to. his  feet,.. by  the  neck  and 

•unts  usually force  his  fingers  do-mi often  with  more  than  a  little  nudge- 

an  occasional  knee_or  olboww — and  thero  were  clubs  and  fists  around — but 
no  referees  to  call  foul  or  penalize  the  «ops  15  yards  for       unncessary 
roughness....  finally,  if  the  boy  wouldn't  walk>,,it  was  a  grab  by  two 
cops. ..and  head  first  down  some  UO-50  steps,, , bump  bump  bump,  two  floors 
and  down  another  hall  to  the  wagon  or  bus  outside— end  on  to    anta  Rita 

, 

prison  camp,  *  unders  and....  liich' t he \  same  for  the  girls.... 

. 

• 

Now  why  all  this  ...why.... maybe  a  student  leader— who  doesn't  happen  to 
be  in  Jail — this  time--can  provide  some  light  to  this  heat  I  feel... 
intproduce. 


' 


• 

f 


.•        ,• 

•  : 


' 
•'     . 
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nere  are  some  vignettes.... 

i  / 

Standing  at  the  indow...and  cop  told  me  to  leave...  n&nd  the  paper 

that's  when  I  noted  on  a  broadcast  on  a  network  interview  that  they  should 

have  used  butcher  paper.       That  kept  us  from  having  to  watch  the  choking  — 
the  twisted  arms,  the  bumping  head— 

• 
TherepS  a  strike  on  campus...  and  the  graduate  students  are  seriously  supporting.., 

And  there's  significant  faculty  action...  a  great  meeting  today. .packed  Wheiler 
aud...in  a  reolution  by  prof  "enry  ?iay— — and       ther     s  a  feeling  the  faculty 

might  find  itsx  road  nack  to  some  dignified  control  of  the  university— 

j 
away  from  its  years  of  super  devotion  and  blood  brotherhood  with  the 

big  money-grant-con tract-fliafcLng    military  industrial  complex— 

and  back  to  real  teacher  student  relationships... back  to  being  a  place  for 

learning  and  truth — not  Just  a  facts  factory,  and  idea  plant* 

The  faculty  adopted  programs  that  icOfidMBfedaax  include     leaving 
basic  questions  of  pol  tical  advocacy  to  the  courts  to  test and  they 

listened  with  great  interest— and  some  enthusiasm  I'd  say  to  a  demand  by  the 

Chancellor 
Amer  Ass>-o  o     Un  profs,  that  Strong  resign. 

I'1*  reminded  of  other  things — such  as  the  terrible  feeling  *  had 
suddenly  that  the  entire  authority  and  power  of  the  university  was  in 

-  v  •» 

the  hands  of  thePOJICE-— and  that  the  administration  had  lost  SL^,IH 

effective  control  of  .the  university— &n&  thn  pQ\jpg— rh°  WQ™  really  no  rougher 


•t^^^^o^^lm^^*^*.^^****        I  '   "  "'I'" 

or  tougher  or  brutal  than  you  might  expect  yhem  to  be  anyhow  — -  were  the_ 
real  arbiters  of  that  JJniv^onmunity.  __>__ 

The  faculty  needs  to  be— as  one  prof  so  eloquently  put  it— a  symbol 
of  the  fact  that  they  no  longer  abidcate^Jbheir  cesponsj>vfi-Mftg  tn  ,t>m 
administration...     £ac  in  sane  ways  to  blama  he  said  becuase  they 
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ficfc  ^  other  note...  A  negro  boy  walked,  not  dragged.. .and  was  having  ' 
his  finger  pr  nts  itde  when  a  white  cop  yelled.. laughing  to  another  copjjjj 

"gentle  sam,  gentle...  remember  your  southern  heritage*..."    *«verybody  laughed 

r  \>>-c'Y*-*/*'x 

but  aVegro  newspaper^ai.  ,^4io  said— I    wonder  how  I  he  se  cops  treat  them  when 

they  arrest  them  on  skid  row..or  in  Misssiipp,  and  no'one  is  watching, 


xhe  big     q  estl  ons  is  how  did  Jrown  and     err  raanage  to  order  such 
an  act— how  could  they— how' lrratioaal-7-and  what  a  terrible  thing  they  did 
to   these  students — and  to  the  university—    A  real  display  cf 
coridifidence  is  now  needed,  ^rown  o  lost  it — Kerr  na»»r  had  it  ••  the 

administration  s  dead..       hs  faculty  is  regaining  ft— andthe"  students  by  their    <JV 
0  1 

strike — by  their  acts — ftnd  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  thick  of  a  fight 
to  protect  the  civil  rights  movement  and   their  own  rights  from  being 
captured  by  the  radical  right  and  the  military  industrial  complex  and  by^he 
revspectWhl  do-nothings — frive  really  won  Jnuribc        confide  nee  ••» 

THEY  NEED  AND  DESPJ?'  OUI  RESPECT  AND  OUR  SUPPORT**THANK  CDODWE  S  FOR 

THOSE  KIDS- THEY'RE  BUILDING  THE  KIND  OF  WORLD  I  TOL'T  TO  KEEP  LIVING 

IN. 


• 
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An  institution  claiming  to  be  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world 
.Mr.  ccsanitted  a  shameful  act.  Supposedly  dedicated  to  the  search  for 
trutli  and  the  development  of  Ideas,  It  baa  blundered  along  a  path  uhich 
hac  now  led  to  a  brutal  •tlflln.g  of  free  speech. 

•'••  The  California  State  Council  of  Building  Service  Qnployees,  representing 
.'.  '  57,OOO  trade  unionists  in  this  state,  expresses  Its  deep  shock  and  resent- 
>>  ttent  over  tills  latest  episode.  We  express  our  full  support  for  the 
;  •  '  courteous  young  people  who  are  standing  up  and  fighting  for  the  cause  in 
-.^  which  they  believe. 

The  Building  Service  Employees  Unions  are  Indignant  over  the  arrest  and 
,.  jailing  of  a  reported  800  university  students  .  These  youngsters  are 

.being  fingerprinted  and  branded  with  a  criminal  record  that  could  follow 
;  and  harc.68  then:  for  a  lifetime.  Who  are  they?  They  are  not  "kockc"  or 
••  "teats,"  as  they  have  been  labeled  by  some  so-called  respectable  elements 
of  the  cccaunity  who  are  frightened  when  anyone  does  not  conform  to  their 
•  own  uppar-oLaas  notions  of  proper  dress  and  behavior.  These  are  our 
crt&utest  kids  -  boya  and  girl*  who  had  to  have  A  and  B  grades  even  to 
admission  to  the  University  of  California.  They  are  tomorrow1  e 

serious  students  concerned  with  their  own  dignity  as  huiac  beiogs. 

And  what  about  the  University  of  California?  We  In  the  labor  aovecent 
toow  eorne  thing  about  Its  policies.  The  University  was  just  recently 
picketed  by  the  Carpenters  Union  for  buying  non-union  products.  For  years 
|;  •"".'•  ;'-'./.it  heo  acted  like  the  worst  employers  of  the  nation  In  defeating  legitimate 
^'i  ''/-;'  ftfforta  of  its  own  employees  to  form  unions  and  bargain  collectively. 

••"*  '  V,  -f,_  ,  ,  •  ^   .".-•'" 

v  -^.'jx  ,''&>*  Board  of  Regents  la  eonpletely  out  of  touch  with  reality.  Many  of 
%£&••;  thta  do  act  evaa  take  the  time  to  attend  meetings.  When  they  speak:,  they 
|v",:i  ?peak  with  th«  voice  of  big  business.  President  Clark  Kerr,  who  should' 

bettor,  baa  acted  like  any  corporation  executive  determined  to  jitif  le 
aspiration*  of  his  personnel.  / 

';'      :  •'' 


.-- 1. 


.grayest  ^concern  center*  on  the  pcint  that  this  gre&t  univea-jity  seras 

Mpotj  forcing  its  students  to  fit  some  preconceived  stereotype.  Cr. 
•r^'v.^  .-Our  part,  we  cheor  thaae  your^jatore  with  ideas  of  \their  .own,  who  are  not 
"     '        to  •  -conf  oxtn  to  *  v»i*t£jti  t^iat.  vJll  pleape  Dr.  Kerr  and  the 

• 


-<';V?  ^ 


-— ----moro 


. 

Aa  Secretary  of  the  California  State  Council  of  Building  Service  fiuployeeu, 
I  urge  all  AFL-dO  unions  and  central  labor  bodies  to  support  the  following 
points: 


• 


1.  Deasr.d  that  Governor  Brovn  Immediately  rescind  his  order  to  arrest  the 
university  students. 

2.  Otl  1  for  a  shake-up  In  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  appointment  of 
persons  vlth  understanding,  who  will  take  an  active  part  in  the 
development  of  liberal  policies. 

j.  Support  In  all  possible  ways  the  aspirations  of  the  students  for  the 
free  expression  of  ideas. 

'V.  Clear  the  record  of  these  students  from  any  criminal  charges. 

%  Insist  on  a  complete  houaecleanlng  at  the  University  of  California 
that  will  bring  about  fair  policies  both  towards  the  students,  th« 
r acuity  and  the  employees. 


George  Hardy 
Secretary 
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APPENDIX  D 


ANNE      DRAPER,     WEST     COAST     DIRECTOR 


AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING  WORKERS  Of  AMERICA,  AFL-CIO 


26  SEVENTH  STREET    •    SAN   FRANCISCO  3,  CALIFORNIA    • 


HEMLOCK  1-5397 
1.20.65 


January  13*  1965 


Dear  Friend: 

Some  800  Berkeley  students  now  face  court  trials,  fines,  and  or  prison  sentences  for 

their  free  speech  fight.  ACWA  Vice  President  Leonard  Levy  wrote  the  letter  below  to 

Governor  Brown.  Won't  you  help  by  writing  to  the  Governor  too? 

Anne  Draper 

The  Honorab^lSdmund  G.  Brown  r*a»         l\_v__.  v  C.L-) 
Governor  of  flfe-enarWoT  "Calif ornia 

Capitol  Building  .    ..,./.... 

Sacramento  Hi,  California,  . 

/Dear  Governor:  "*""''•••-..... 

Frederick  Douglass,   a  great  A»eriean,~"born  into  slavery  and  a  peerless  orator,  said, "Those 
who  profess  to  favor  freedom  and  yet  deprecate  agitation,  are  men  who  want  rain  witfcput 

vUmneLop  and --lightning. — They-  wa*t  the  -oc««n  without  the -roar- -»f-  its.  mighty  waters".  .> 

The  students  at  Berkeley  and,  for  that  matter,  all  Americans,  are  the  victims  of  a  great 
travesty  of  justice.     If  vigilance  is  truly  the  price  of  liberty,  on  that  day  and  at  that 
hour,  a  young,  earnest  and  vigilant  group  of  Americans  prevented  freedom  from  being 
whittled  away. 

.en  unions  obtained  no  redress  for  their  grievances,  they  used  the  only  weapon  available 
strike,  \ Wr fought-iTirthe"  ccur'tav" W'Tengtrfrvthe  arinyr'^'Milirtia^^hs^inkaj 
>ut. we -persevered  and  in  spite  of  all  declarations  of  illegality  and 
established  free,  "democratic  trade  unions.     I  am  certain  you  would  be 
6remost  in  your  recognition  of  the  great  contributions  the  labor  movement 
open,  free  society. 

^Whether  on  the  Berkeley  campus  or  behind  factory  gates,  the  fight  for  free  speech  and 
human  dignity  is  equally  precious. y 

Unable  to  obtain  redress,   "unwijilng  to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those 
human  rights   to  which  this  jaation  has  always  been  committed"   (John  F.  Kennedy),   these 
students  demanded  t^JbeTieard.     For  this  contribution,   for  this  courageous  act  of  preserv 
ing  what^  Walt  "Whitman  called  our  "sweet  freedom",   800  young  men  and  women  were  arrested. 


police,   sc, 
Conspiracy 


pardon  embezzlers  and  swindlers;  we  commute  the  sentence  of  murderers  --  it  would  seem 
that  compassion  and  justice  require  your  intervention  on  behalf  of  these  students.     For 
these  young  men  and  women  to  carry  this  burden  and  scar  into  their  future  seems  a  futile 
distortion  of  justice^j 

,.  Would^we"not  indeed  have  a  peculiar  and  corrupt  justice  when  a  human  being  can  be 
murdered  in  Mississippi  and  the  slayer  enjoys  complete  immunity  and  a  justifiable  and 
successful  struggle  for  free  speech  in  California  is  rewarded  with  a  fine  and  or  a 
prison  sentence? 

I  urge  that  you  do  all  you  can  to  obtain  the  leniency  these  students  so  richly  deserve. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 
"""(signed)  Leonard  Levy,  Vice 


DEMAND    THE    AMALGAMATED    UNION    LABEL    ON    ALL    MEN'S    AND    BOYS'    WEARINO    APPAREL         "•  < 
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FM  &  The  Arts.  Feb.  1965 


THE    PART    FM    PLAYED    IN    THE    AFFAIR   AT 


by   SIDNEY   ROGER       Radio  Commentator  and  Labor  Journalist 


"Just  because  they  are  students  doesn't  mean  they've 
taken  a  leave-of-absence  from  the  human  race." 

This  astute  comment  was  purportedly  made  by  a  union 
shop  steward  at  a  meeting  to  decide  whether  the  union 
should  support  the  arrested  students  and  strikers  con 
nected  with  the  recent  University  of  California  Free  Speech 
Movement  (FSM). 

Curiously  enough  that  statement,  long  lost  in  the  limbo 
of  unending  discussion  that  attended  this  revolution  against 
the  establishment  at  Berkeley,  came  closer  to  the  cause  and 
cure  of  the  campus  commotion  than  anything  this  writer 
has  heard  before  or  since.  „ 

Now  that  the  "scene"  has  changed  for  the  better,  and 
most  of  the  smoke  has  cleared  away — and  even  the  sitniks 
and  strikers  have  gained  a  kind  of  "respectability" — we 
can  better  see  for  ourselves  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
the  victims  of  middle-age,  middle-class  non-communication. 

And  this  hurt  many  of  them  more  than  the  arm-twisting 
of  the  cops,  the  policeman's  knee  in  the  groin,  the  threats 
of  parents  who  might  disown,  of  administrators  who  might 
dismiss,  or  the  sneers  of  their  peers. 

For  the  University  of  California  Free  Speech  Movement 
there  was  a  long,  deadly  period  of  non-communication 
when,  indeed,  many  of  the  students  were  treated  as  if  they 
had  truly  taken  a  leave-of-absence  from  the  human  race, 
and  could  be  treated  as  if  they  were  little  more  than  punch- 


holes  in  the  IBM  cards  which  have  become  symbols  of 
everything  the  creative  student  dislikes  and  fears  about  the 
modern  facts-factory — the  "multiversity!" 

Administrators  who  were  running  the  giant  teaching 
machine  like  a  tight  ship  never  bothered  to  communicate 
with  the  thousands  of  ant-like  creatures  running  from  class 
to  class,  crammed  into  huge  auditoriums  taking  notes  while 
an  impersonal  TV  hurled  facts  at  them  from  a  dozen  moni 
tors.  These  students  rarely,  if  ever  had  any  direct  face-to- 
face  confrontations  with  their  much-too-busy  professors 
who  were  running  like  rats  in  their  own  "publish  or  perish" 
mazes  and  could  seldom  find  a  moment  for  the  warmth 
of  human  contact.  This  lack  of  contact  also  included  fac 
ulty  with  faculty,  and  administration  with  faculty. 

One  student  leader,  speaking  on  KPFA-FM,  put  it 
simply: 

"The  feeling  of  not  being  treated  as  individual  human 
beings  is  probably  the  strongest  emotional  force  on  campus. 
The  administration  wouldn't  listen  to  us,  and  that  above 
all  else  led  to  this  crisis." 

Much  remains  to  be  written,  in  addition  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  words  already  printed,  purportedly  re 
porting,  analyzing  or  otherwise  explaining  what  it  was  that 
started  the  FSM,  what  events  led  to  the  breaking  point  that 
saw  a  1000  students  sitting-in,  some  800  arrested  and  facing 
trial,  and  thousands  more  who  had  never  shown  interest 
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before,  joining  in  this  movement  against  the  establishment. 

That  there  was  confusion  for  days  on  end  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  anyone  who  bothered  to  look  twice  at  the 
primary  media  of  communication — for  they  most  assuredly 
did  not  communicate.  Indeed,  the  newspapers'  slips  were 
showing  day  after  day  as  their  reporters  exhibited  an  al 
most  pathological  inability  even  to  examine  facts:  in  the 
face  of  their  inability  to  understand  what  the  FSM  was  all 
about.  If  you  don't  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job.  you  might 
ask,  how  in  the  world  can  you  expect  a  police  reporter  to 
properly  observe  a  movement!  Despite  his  ability  to  record 
correctly  the  who,  what,  when,  where — a  garden-variety 
police  reporter  rarely  if  ever  understands  why! 

So  we  found  that  communication  was  not  only  lacking 
within  the  precincts  of  the  multiversity,  between  students 
and  teachers  and  administrators,  but  the  public  was  con 
fused  almost  to  a  point  of  no  return. 

In  fact,  if  it  wasn't  for  FM  radio — and  more  specifically 
the  Pacifica  station  KPFA-FM  in  Berkeley  and  in  Los 
Aneeles  and  New  York  such  sister  stations  as  KPFK  and 
WBAI  it  is  quite  likely  that  even  to  this  day  few  would 
know  what  had  been  going  on. 

When  the  coin?  was  roueh  inside  Soroul  Hall  and  the 
arresting  officers  were  getting  toueher  in  their  arresting 
methods,  it  was  this  FM  station  that  kept  hammering  home 
the  raw  facts,  sending  hour  after  hour  of  straieht  sounds 
from  within  from  the  point  of  production — and,  in  many 
wavs.  actin?  as  the  only  direct  link  between  the  crude  truths 
inside  and  the  world  outside.  Hour  upon  hour — unhamp 
ered  bv  commercials,  uninhibited  by  rieid  schedules — FM 
kept  enoueh  facts  pouring  into  the  world  outside  that  ulti 
mately  it  forced  the  other  media  to  be  a  mite  more  careful 
in  reporting.  To  some  extent.  TV  helped  make  the  news 
papers  a  bit  more  honest — not  by  the  comments  of  TV  an 
nouncers  or  reporters,  but  through  the  camera's  eye,  which 
often  belied  the  words  of  the  announcer  —  for  there  arc 
times  when  the  TV  camera,  close  up  and  unposed,  can  re 
veal  the  truth  of  an  act.  or  spot  a  phony  with  cold  ferocity. 

So  it  was  the  camera's  eye  and  FM's  voice  that  finally 
brought  a  note  of  honest  reporting  to  the  world  outside — 
and  it  was  that  link  of  communication  that  finally  forced 
the  issues,  brought  home  the  unbelievable  errors  of  judg 
ment  made  by  the  IBM  rulers,  put  some  starch  into  the 
backbones  of  faculty  members,  rallied  students  by  the  thou 
sands  at  DC  and  ultimately  elicited  support  and  sympathy 
from  schools  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  curtain  of  non-communication,  when  broken,  inevit 
ably  brought  recognition  to  the  students'  cause  and  chanced 
th;  face  of  the  University  of  California.  There  are  few  who 
doubt  it  can  go  anywhere  but  up  from  now  on. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  students,  the  faculty  has  gained  a  new 
dignity  by  standing  up  and  supporting  the  right  of  free 
speech,  free  advocacy,  free  and  equal  citizenship  for  stu 
dents  on  and  off  campus.  In  the  eyes  of  the  faculty,  the 
chance  to  become  teachers  again,  with  occasional  human 
contacts  with  students,  answers  a  yearning  many  felt  but 
did  not  dare  express  in  that  research-ridden  community, 
where  publications  seemed  to  be  judged  by  weight  rather 
than  meaning.  And  for  the  first  time  it  seems  likely  that 
there  will  be  some  internalized  changes  within  the  univers 
ity  structure  itself.  Much  of  this  the  students,  by  their  Free 
Speech  Movement,  by  their  community  of  interests  against 
the  establishment,  have  succeeded  in  revealing  already.  But 
-what  happened  that  caused  such  poor  communication? 

The  nature  of  the  press  itself  may  provide  some  clues. 


One  must  keep  in  mind  the  mental  framework  of  so  many 
of  our  newspapermen — and  the  stereotyped  world  they 
perceive  and  seek  to  report. 

When  the  word  went  out  that  students  were  having  a 
mass  meeting — instead  of  sending  the  education  writer  or 
a  political  reporter — even  a  sports  writer  would  have  had 
more  moxie — the  city  editors  sent  out  police  reporters. 

For  days,  and  then  weeks,  the  issues  were  clouded  by 
writers  who  reported  without  insight,  who  never  bothered 
to  dig  down  and  find  out  what  was  really  bugging  the  stu 
dents.  There  is  no  question  that  a  considerable  number  of 
our  local  journalists  are  embarrased  at  the  handling  of  what 
may  well  be  one  of  the  great  stories  of  our  decade. 

Here  we  saw  a  true  movement  —  but  the  papers  and 
radio  reporters  (who  usually  only  read  the  wire-service 
stories  mechanically)  reported  only  "riots,"  "mobs,"  "hood 
lums" — and  much  more  in  the  same  vein. 

Not  missed  by  the  students  or  the  more  obseVvant  sections 
of  the  community  were  the  slanted  headlines;  even  includ 
ing  two  editions  of  the  same  paper  that  hit  the  streets  within 
an  hour  of  each  other — one  with  the  banner  saying  the  Cal 
students  are  rejecting  the  FSM;  the  other  saying  that  the 
faculty  is  swinging  to  support  of  the  FSM.  The  latter  story 
was  not  only  true,  but  the  facts  were  publicly  known  the 
night  before.  The  faculty's  academic  senate  voted  the  next 
day  824-  115  in  effective  support  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
the  FSM,  but  the  newspapers  tried  up  to  the  last  moment 
to  set  an  anti-FSM  tone. 

FM — non-commercial  type — proved  a  powerful  force 
for  sanity  in  the  community.  It  found  itself  the  most  trusted 
news  source — in  good  measure  because  it  presented  hour 
after  hour  of  raw  material,  the  sounds  as  well  as  words. 
Hour  after  hour  of  the  spontaneous  comment,  on-the-spot 
description  or  analysis  as  well  as  the  searing  epithet,  the 
cry  of  pain,  the  growl  of  anger  and  the  sharp  intake  of 
breath  as  a  boy's  groin  was  gouged.  (I  saw  this  happen 
more  than  once.)  There  were  songs  and  shouted  slogans; 
there  were  jokes;  and  there  were  dull  pauses  when  tired 
young  people  had  nothing  more  to  say — until  something 
came  along  to  recharge  their  enthusiasm. 

FM  came  to  the  developing  situation  with  a  point  of 
view.  That  is  was  sympathetic  to  the  students  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  But  while  the  point  of  view  of  the  commer 
cial  press,  radio  and  TV  attempted  to  negate  the  move 
ment  into  police  terms,  or  to  lump  them  as  "leftish"  or 
"beat"  or  that  most  condemnatory  of  terms:  "controvers 
ial."  Pacifica's  manner  of  expressing  its  viewpoint  aimed 
at  presenting  vast  amounts  of  material,  covering  the  broad 
cast  spectrum — and  letting  the  listener  come  to  his  own 
conclusions. 

I  happened  just  the  other  day  to  be  walking  with  a  girl 
down  Telegraph  Avenue,  the  main  drag  near  the  campus, 
and  this  student,  wearing  her  FSM  button,  passed  dozens 
of  other  students,  singly  and  in  groups,  also  wearing  their 
buttons.  They  often  nodded,  smiled,  gave  some  slight  rec 
ognition.  I  asked,  and  found  that  she  did  not  know  a  single 
one  personally.  But  she  said :  "We're  a  kind  of  community 
— a  free  speech  community — a  community  of  young  peo 
ple  who  have  won  the  fight  against  an  old-folks  establish 
ment." 

What  is  to  happen  from  now  on  is  purely  speculative. 
Whatever  happens,  however,  will  be  for  the  better,  and 
there's  no  question  FM  will  report  it  most  fully,  and  with 
a  viewpoint  that  demands  depth  both  from  the  reporter 
and  the  listener. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OBITUARIES  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  24,  1996 


Jessica  Mitford,  Mordant  Critic  of  American 
Ways  and  a  British  Upbringing,  Dies  at  78 


By  RICHARD  SEVERO 

Jessica  Mitford,  whose  book  "The 
American  Way  of  Death"  won  her 
enormous  popularity  as  an  irrever 
ent  muckraker  and  witty  polemicist, 
died  yesterday  at  her  home  in  Oak 
land,  Calif.  She  was  78. 

The  cause  was  cancer,  said  her 
daughter,  Constancia  Romilly. 

Over  the  more  than  three  decades 
that  she  wrote  nonfiction,  Miss  Mit 
ford  railed  against  those  who  tried  to 
suppress  dissent  over  the  Vietnam 
War,  against  a  prison  system  she 
found  to  be  corrupt  and  brutalizing, 
and  against  a  medical  profession  she 
thought  was  greedy  and  given  to 
unnecessary  procedures.  She  even 
exposed  the  odd  doings  of  her  sisters. 

But  it  was  "The  American  Way  of 
Death,"  published  in  1963,  that  made 
the  British-bom  Miss  Mitford  a  for 
midable  literary  figure  in  her  adopt 
ed  country.  Near  her  death  she  was 
preparing  a  revision  to  be  published 
next  year  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

The  thesis  of  the  book,  a  scathing 
indictment  of  the  American  funeral 
industry,  was  that  undertakers  had 
"successfully  turned  the  tables  in 
recent  years  to  perpetrate  a  huge, 
macabre  and  expensive  practical 
joke  on  the  American  public." 

She  explored  the  changing  lexicon 
of  death,  in  which  undertakers  had 
Come  to  call  themselves  "funeral  di 
rectors"  and  "morticians,"  coffins 
had  become  "caskets,"  and  hearses 
had  become  "professional  cars."  In 
the  new  order,  she  said,  flowers  were 
"floral  tributes"  and  corpses  were 
always  called  "loved  ones."  One  of 
the  results  of  all  this,  she  said,  was 
that  the  cost  of  dying  was  rising 
faster  than  was  the  cost  of  living. 

.She  told  her  readers  unsettling 
things  about  their  neighborhood  un 
dertakers,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the 
trade,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book 
included  a  list  of  medical  schools 
that  might  have  good  use  for  a  dead 
body.  She  felt  strongly  that  some 
one's  mortal  remains  would  be  bet 
ter  off  studied  by  medical  students 
than  transformed  into  a  profit  center 
for  those  in  the  business  of  market 
ing  and  planning  funerals.  * 

The  New  Yorker  hailed  the  book  as 
a  -"brilliant  journalistic  case  against 

•  •-  -'" 
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the  whole  funeral  industry,"  and  the 
work  led  to  an  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  But  not 
everyone  was  pleased.  James  B.  Utt, 
then  a  Republican  Congressman 
from  California,  a  state  known  for  its 
Pharaomc  funerals  and  ornate  cem 
eteries,  denounced  Miss  Mitford  as 
"pro-Communist,  anti-American." 
Mr.  Utt  said  he  suspected  that  profits 
from  the  book  "no  doubt  will  find 
their  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  Com 
munist  Party,  U.S.A."  Miss  Mitford 
had  been  a  Communist  in  the  1940's, 
an  experience  chronicled  in  her 
memoirs,  but  had  quit  the  party. 

Jessica  Mitford  was  born  on  Sept. 
11,  1917,  at  Batsford  Mansion  in 
Gloucestershire,  England,  one  of  sev 
en  children  and  the  youngest  daugh 
ter  born  to  Lord  Redesdale  (David 
Mitford)  and  Lady  Redesdale,  the 
former  Sydney  Bowles.  . 

It  was  by  any  measure  a  family 
given  to  eccentricity.  One  of  Miss 
Mitford's  five  sisters,  Pamela,  as 
pired  as  a  child  to  be  a  horse.  An 
other,  Diana,  wanted  to  be  a  Fascist 
and  succeeded  in  becoming  the  wife 
of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  the  ranking 
leader  of  Britain's  Fascists.  Another 
daughter,  Unity,  went  to  Germany, 
became  a  disciple  of  Hitler,  shot  her-? 

•-  -'"        *-  •• 


self  and  died  nine  years  later  in  a 
nursing  home. 

Miss  Mitford's  eldest  sister,  Nan 
cy,  became  a  novelist,  and  is  best 
remembered  for  "The  Pursuit  of 
Love"  and  "Love  in  a  Cold  Climate." 
Miss  Mitford  described  her  child 
hood  as  largely  unhappy.  She  partic 
ularly  resented  that  she  and  her 
sisters  were  prevented  from  going 
to  school  because  Lady  Redesdale 
did  not  believe  that  girls  needed  it 
and  tutored  them  at  home. 

Early  in  life.  Miss  Mitford  shared 
a  sitting  room  with  her  sister  Unity, 
who  adorned  it  with  swastikas.  Ac 
cording  to  her  memoirs,  Miss  Mit 
ford  responded  by  using  a  diamond 
ring  to  carve  small  hammers  and 
sickles  into  the  window-panes. 

When  she  was  19,  she  ran  away 
from  home  with  a  second  cousin, 
Esmond  Romilly,  a  nephew  of  Win 
ston  Churchill.  Because  she  eloped, 
she  was  cut  out  of  her  father's  will.  In 
1939,  Miss  Mitford  quit  her  job  as  a 
market  researcher  in  the  London  of 
fice  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  and 
moved  to  the  United  States  with  her 
husband.  He  joined  the  Canadian  Air 
Force  after  the  war  broke  out  and 
was  killed  in  action  in  1941. 

Miss  Mitford  was  a  union  organ 
izer,  a  bartender  at  a  Miami  restau 
rant,  a  clerk  in  a  Washington  dress 
shop  and  a  typist  and  later  an  investi 
gator  at  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis 
tration  in  World  War  II. 

In  1943,  she  married  Robert  E. 
Treuhaft,  a  lawyer  from  Brooklyn, 
and  the  couple  moved  to  Oakland, 
Calif.  When  Miss  Mitford  was  38,  she 
decided  that  she  would  become  a 
writer.  She  had  largely  failed  at  her 
other  jobs,  she  wrote,  and  "I  figured 
that  the  only  thing  that  requires  no 
education  and  no  skills  is  writing." 

She  produced  her  first  book,  "Life- 
itselfmanship,"  in.  1956.  It  was  pri 
vately  published  and  had  little  circu 
lation.  Her  second  effort,  "Daughters 
and  Rebels,"  an  autobiography,  was 
published  In  1960  and  won  praise 
from  the  critics.  Her  next  book  was 
"The  American  Way  of  Death," 
which  remained  on  the  best-seller 
list  for  a  year. . 
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Late  in  life,  she  was  asked  what 
son  of  funeral  she  wanted.  An  elabo 
rate  one,  she  replied,  with  "six  black 
horses  with  plumes  and  one  of  those 
marvelous  jobs  of  embalming  that 
take  26  years  off."  She  added  that 
she  wanted  "streets  to  be  blocked 
off,  dignitaries  to  declaim  sobbingly 
over  the  flower-smothered  bier, 
proclamations  to  be  issued  —  that 
sort  of  thing." 

Her  other  books  attracted  much 
attention,  although  none  as  much  as 
"The  American  Way  of  Death."  She 
also  wrote  "The  Trial  of  Dr.  Spock, 


William  Sloan  Coffin  Jr.,  Michael 
Feroer,  Mitchell  Goodman  and  Mar 
cus  Raskin"  (1969),  five  who  were 
accused  of  aiding  and  abetting  those 
who  sought  to  violate  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  Among  her  other  books 
were  "Kind  and  Unusual  Punish 
ment:  The  Prison  Business"  (1973), 
a  study  of  American  prisons,  which 
she  found  wanting  in  almost  every 
thing  except  brutality;  "A  Fine  Old 
Conflict"  (1977),  a  memoir  of  her 
Communist  days;  "Poison  Penman 
ship:  The  Gentle  Art  of  Muckraking" 
(1979),  and  "The  American  Way  of 


Birth"  (1992),  in  which  she  accused 
doctors  of  doing  too  many  Caesarean 
sections  and  of  not  paying  enough 
attention  to  the  possibilities  offered 
by  midwifery. 

She  also  wrote  articles  for  Life, 
Esquire,  The  Nation  and  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

In  addition  to  her  daughter,  of 
Manhattan,  she  is  survived  by  her 
husband;  a  son,  Benjamin  Treuhaft 
of  Berkeley,  Calif. ;  two  sisters,  Debo 
rah  Devonshire  of  Chatsworth,  Eng 
land,  and  Diana  Mosley  of  Paris,  and 
three  grandchildren. 
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